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FREDERICK JOHN Earl of Rrron. 


GRANVILLE Earl GRANVILLE. 
KENNETH ALEXANDER Earl of Er- 
FINGHAM. 


(Mar- 


Tuomas Earl of Ducre. 
CuarR.es Earl of Yarsoroucu. 


James Henry Roserr Earl of Innes. 
(Duke of Roxburghe.) 


Tuomas WILu1aM Earl of LercestrEr. 


Henry Viscount Hererorp. 
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Joun Viscount AnsuTHNoTT. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 

James Viscount SrRATHALLAN. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount BoLttnGBROKE and Sr. 
JOHN. 

GeorceE Viscount ToRRINGTON. 

Avucustus Frepericx Viscount LEIN- 
STER. (Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscount MaynarbD. 

Joun Ropert Viscount SYDNEY. 

CornwaLuis Viscount HawaRrDEN. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

SaMUEL Viscount Hoop. 

Hayes Viscount DonERAILE. 
Sor Ireland. ) 

Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MELVILLE. 

Henry Viscount SrpmovurrH. 

Rozert Epwarp Viscount Lorron. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Warwicx Viscount Lake. 

Gerorce Viscount Gorpon. 
Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp Viscount Exmourtu. 


Cuarzes Viscount Gort. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Joun Hetty Viscount Hurcninson. 
(Earl of Donoughmore. ) 

Wirziiam Carr Viscount BERESFORD. 
Ricuarp Viscount Crancarty. (In 
another place as Earl of Clancarty.) 
Srap.Leton Viscount CoMBERMERE. 
Cuar.es Joun Viscount CANNING. 

CuaARLes Viscount CANTERBURY. 


(Elected 


(Earl of 


Cuartes James Bishop of Lonpon. 
Epwarp Bishop of Duruam. 

Cuas. Ricuarp Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Gro. Henry Bp. of Baru and WELLs. 
Hersenrt Bishop of PEreRBoROUGH. 
Joun Bishop of Lincoiyn. 

Wixi Bishop of St. Asarn. 
CurisTorHeEr Bishop of Bancor. 
Rosert James Bishop of WorcEsTER. 
Joun Banks Bishop of St. Davin’s, 
Hueu Bishop of Car.iste. 

GrorceE Bishop of Rocnester. 
Epwarp Bishop of Luanparr. 
Joun Brrp Bishop of Cuester, 
Ricuarp Bishop of Oxrorp. 





James Henry Bishop of Guovucester, 
and BrisrTou. 


Henry Bishop of Exerer. 

JoszPru Bishop of Ety. 

SamuEt Bishop of Licnr1exp. 
Wittram Bishop of CuicHEsTeEr. 
Cuar.es Tuomas Bishop of RiPon 
Epwarp Bishop of Sauispury. 
Epwarp Bishop of Norwicu. 
Tuomas Bishop of Herrrorp. 
NatTHANIEL Bishop of Meatn. 
Cuartes Bishop of Ktipare. 
Ricnarp Bishop of Derry and Rapuoe, 


Georce Wixx1am™ Lord SunpRIDGE and 
Hami.ton, (Duke of Argyll.) Lord 
Steward of the Household. 


Francis Natuaniet Lord Minster, 
(Marquess Conyngham.) Lord Cham- 
berlain of the Household. 


Cuaries Lord Guienete, One of Her 
awe Principal Secretaries of 
tate. 


Henry Wi1.1aM Lord De Ros. 

Grorce Epwarp Lord AuDLEY. 

Peter Rosert Lord WiLLouGHBY 
D’EREsByY. 

Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Cuar es Ropotpx Lord caienem 

Wi.11AM Lord Stourton. 

Rosert Lord BerneERs. 


Henry Peyro Lord WitLtovcusy De 
BROKE. 


Henry Lord Pacer. 


Str. Anprew Beavucuamp Lord Sr. 
Joun of BLeETso. 


Cuas, Auc. Lord Howarp de WALDEN. 
GeorceE Harry Lord Grey of Grosy. 
WitiraM Francis Henry Lord Petre. 
Grecory Wit. Lord Saye and SELE. 


Henry Benepict Lord ArRuNDELL of 
WaARDOUR. 


Joun Lord Cuirron. (Earl of Darnley.) 
Josepn THappeus Lord Dormer. 
Henry Francis Lord TeynHaAm. 
GeorGe Wix11AM Lord StraFrrorpD. 
Georce Anson Lord Byron. 

WiitaM Lord Warp. 


Hucu Cuarwes Lord Cuirrorp of 
CHUDLEIGH. 


Francis Lord HowLanp. 
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James Ocnoncar Lord Forses. (Elect. 
Sor Scotland.) 


ALEXANDER GeorGE Lord Sattoun. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Francis Lord Gray. 
Scotland. ) 


Cuarzes Lord Sinciair. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 


Joun Lord Cotvitte of Cunross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Eric Lord Reay. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Epmunp Lord Bortz. (Earl of Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Tuomas Rospert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul. ) 

Dicsy Lord Mipp.teton. 

Witi1amM Lord Kine. 

Freperick Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Monrrort. 


Freperick Lord Ponwsonsy. 
Besborough.) 


GeorGE Joun Lord SonpvEs. 
NatHANIeEL Lord ScarsDALE. 

Grorce Lord Boston. 

Henry Ricuarp Lord Hottanp. 
Henry Freperick Joun James Lord 


Lovett and Hottanp. (Earl of 
Egmont. ) 


GeorceE Jouw Lord VERNon. 
GrorGe Cuarzes Lord CampeEn. 


Georce Wiiiiam Lord SunpripcE 
and Hamitron. (Duke of Argyll.) 
(In another place as Lord Steward of 
the Household. ) 


Epwarp Wit.iaM Lord Hawke. 
Tuomas Lord Fotry. 

GeorGcE Tacsot Lord Dynevor. 
Tuomas Lord WALSINGHAM. 
WittraM Lord Bacor. 

Cuan es Lord SourHamptTon. 
Fruercuer Lord GRANTLEY. 
GeorGeE Lord Ropney. 

Grorce Lord Carteret. 
WitviamM Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHEeRBORNE. 

Hen. James Montacu Lord Montagu. 


Henry Lord Tyrone. (Marquess of 
Waterford. ) 


Henry Lord Car.eroy. 
Shannon. ) 


Epwakpb Lord SurFigeLp. 


(Elected for 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 





Guy Lord DorcHEsTER. 
GerorcE Lord Kenyon. 
Ricuarp Lord BRayYBROOKE. 


Grorce Avucustrus Lord FisHerwick. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 


ArcHIBALD Lord Doveé.as of DovG.as. 
Henry Hatt Lord Gace. (V. Gage.) 
Epwarp Tuomas Lord TuuRLow. 
Grorce Lord AUCKLAND. 

Wituram Hewry Lord Lytrieron. 


Henry Lord Menpvip. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

Henry Joun Lord Setsey. 

Lawrence Lord Dunpas, 

Francis Lord Sruartr of Caste 
Sruart. (arl of Moray.) 

Ranpotpu Lord Stewart of Gar vies 
(Earl of Galloway.) 


James Tuomas’ Lord SaLtrERsFOoRD. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 


Georce AuLtan Lord Broprick. (Vis- 
count Middleton.) 

Grorce Lord CaLruorpe. 

Joun Lord Rowe. 

Ricuarp Lord WeLLesLey. (Marquess 
Wellesley.) 

Rosert Lord CarrkiInGron. * 

Henry Wiiu1aM Lord Bayninec. 

WitiiaMmM Pow err Lord Boron. 

Joun Lord WopEHOUSE. 

Joun Lord Nortnwick. 

Tuomas Atuerton Lord Litrorp. 

Tuomas Lord RipBLESDALE. 

Joun Lord Frrzaispon. (£. of Clare.) 

Epwarp Wappine Lord Dunsany. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Lord CarBery. 
Ireland.) 

Joun Ld. Farnuam. (Elect. for Ireland. ) 

Henry Lord Dunauuey. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord 
Moore. (Marquess of Drogheda.) 


(Marquess 


(Elected for 


Joun Lorrus Lord Lorrus. 
of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrort. (Earl of Carys- 
fort.) 


WitziaM Lord ALVANLEY. 
Grorce Lord ABERCROMBY. 
ALLEYNE Lord St. HELEN’s. 
Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 
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GeorcGeE Lord Rivers. 
Epwarp Lord ELLENBOROUGH. 


ArtHuR Moyses WILLIAM 
Sanpys. 
Cuar_es Georce Lord ArpeEn. 


Lord 


Grorce Aucustus Freperick CHAS. 
Lord Suerrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 


Cuartes Noet Lord Barnam. 

Davip Montagu Lord Erskine. 

Howe Perer Lord Mont EaGte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

ARCHIBALD WILLIAM Lord ARDROSSAN. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 


James Lord Lauperpate. (Earl of 
Lauderdale.) 
Grorce Artuur Hastines Lord 


Granarp. (Earl of Granard.) 
HunGERFORD Lord Crewe. 
Joun Lord Ponsonsy of IMoKILLY. 
Aan Lecce Lord GARDNER. 
Tuomas Lord Manners. 


Joun Lord Horrroun and Nippry. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 


Tuomas Lord LynEepocnH. 
RowtanpD Lord HItt. 


Georce Lord Datnovustze. (Earl of 
Dalhousie.) 

Grorce Lord Metprum. (Earl of 
Aboyne.) 


Grorce Lord Ross. (Earlof Glasgow.) 

Joun Wittovucusy Lord GrinsteEap. 
(In another place as Earl of Ennis- 
hillen. ) 

Epmunp Henry Lord Foxrorp. 
another place as Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis Atmeric Lord CuurcuHILu. 

Witx1aM Lord Metsourne. (Viscount 
Melbourne. ) 

Witiram Georce Lord Harris. 

Aucernon Lord Prupuokr. 

Cnarzes Lord CoLtcuEster. 

Joun Witzt1am Rosertr Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NaruanieL Lord Minster, 
(Marquess Conyngham.) (In another 
place as Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household.) 

James Lord Ormonpe. 
Ormonde. ) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. 


Rosert Lord CLANBRASSIL. 
Roden.) 


(In 


(Marquess of 


(Earl of 





Grorce Lord Kingston. 
place as Earl of Kingston.) 


Epwarp Micuaert Lord SILcHEstER. 
(Earl of Longford.) 


Grorce Aucustus Freperick Joun 
Lord GLENLYON. 


WivtraM Lord MarysorovuGu. 


Tnomas Henry Lord Orie. ( Viscount 
Ferrard.) 


Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortu. 
Tuomas Lord DELAMERE. 
Joun Georcre WELD Lord Forester. 


Urysses Lord Downes. (Elected for 
Ireland. ) 


Nicuo.tas Lord Bextey. 

Rozert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy-Ciinton-Sypney Lord Pens- 
HuRstT. (Viscount Strangford.) 

Witiiam Lord Tapcaster. (Jn an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 


Uricx Joun Lord Somerniti. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 


James Lord Wiean. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Toomas Lord Rawnrurty. (Earl of 
Ranfurly.) 

Cuar_es Lord Farnsporoucn. 


GeorGeE Lord De TaBtey. 
JamMrEs ARCHIBALD Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 


Cuar.es Lord Feversuam. 

Cuar.es Rose Lord Searorp. 

Joun Sincieton Lord Lynpuursr. 

James Lord Fire. (Earl of Fife.) 

Joun Henry Lord Tenrerpven. 

Wiiit1amM ConynGuaM Lord Piuwket. 

Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 
dington.) 

Henry Lord Cowtey. 

Cuaryes Lord Sruartr ve Rornesay, 

WitxiamM Lord Heyressury. 

ARCHIBALD Jonn Lord Rosesery. 
(Earl of Rosebery.) 

Ricuarp Lord CLANWILLIAM. 
of Clanwilliam. ) 


Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE, 

Tuomas Lord WALLACE. 

Witi1aM Draper Lord Wynrorp. 

Henry Lord BroucuHam and Vaux. 

Witiram Georce Lord K1LMARNOCK. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 


Artuur James Lord FINGALL. 
of Fingall.) 


(In another 


(Earl 


(Earl 
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Witiiam Puitip Lord Serron. 
of Sefton.) 

NatTHANIeEx Lord CLEMENTS. 
Leitrim.) 

Grorce Wii1i1amM Fox Lord Rossiz. 
(Lord Kinnaird. ) 

Tuomas Lord KEN is, 
Headfort. ) 

Joun Cuamsre Lord Cuawortu. (Earl 
of Meath.) 

ALEXANDER Epwarpv Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Grorce James Lord Luptow. 
Ludlow.) 

Rosert Montcomery Lord HaMILTON. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton. ) 

Joun Francis Lord Howpen. 

Wittiam Lord Panmure. 

Grorce Warwick Lord PottimoreE. 

Epwarp Pryce Lord Mostyn. 

Witiiam FirzHarpInceE Lord Se- 
GRAVE. 

Hewry Srencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 

Witt.i1am Lewis Lorp DinorBen. 

VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry. 

James Lord De Saumarez. 

Francis Gopotrnuin Lord GopoLrHin: 


Lucius Lord Hunspon. (Viscount Falk- 
land.) 


(Earl 
(Earl of 


(Marquess of 


Earl 





CHaRLes Catuis Lord WEsTERN. 

Cuartes Lord Sotway. (Marquess of 
Queensberry.) 

Tuomas Lord Denman. 


Jonun Wii11aM Lord Duncannon. (In 
another place as Lord Privy Seal.) 


WiuraM Lord FirzGEeraLp. 

James Lord ABINGER. 

Puitie Cuarues Lord De Liste and 
DuDLEY. 

ALEXANDER Lord ASHBURTON. 

Cuarztes Lord Guenetc. (In another 
place as One of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State.) 

Epwarp Joun Lord HatHertTon. 

Jouw Lord StRAFFORD. 

ArcuiBaLp Lord WorLINGHAM. 
another place as Earl of Gosford.) 

Cuartes Curist. Lord CorrenHamM. 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 

Hewry Lord LANGDALE. 

Epwarp Lord Portman. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovat. 

Wivuiiam Lord Bateman. 

Francis W1LL1AM Lord CHARLEMONT, 
(In another place as Earl of Charle- 
mont. ) 


(In 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Purliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 


Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 
Hall, or upon any publie Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 


Baron. 





or 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Counties, CiT1Es, TowNs,{aND Boroveus, 


to THE First Session OF THE T'HIRTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unitep Kinepom or Great Brirain AND IRELAND, AND 


Finst oF Queen Victoria. 


[Summoned to meet for dispatch of business Nov. 15, 1837.] 


ABINGDON. 
Thomas Duffield. 
ANDOVER. 
Sir John W. Pollen, bart. 
Ralph Etwall. 
ANGLESEY. 
William Owen Stanley. 
ARUNDEL. 
Henry Granville (Howard) 
Lord Fitzalan. 
ASHBURTON. 
C. Lushington. 
AsHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Charles Hindley. 
AYLESBURY. 
William Rickford, 
WinthropMackworthPraed. 
BANBURY. 
Henry Wm. Tancred. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
John P. Bruce Chichester, 
Frederick Hodgson. 
Batu. 
Right hon. Henry (Wing- 
field) visc. Powerscourt, 
Wm. Heald Ludlow Bruges, 
BEAUMARIS. 
Captain Frederick Paget. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Lord C. J. Fox Russell, 
Right hon. John Hume. 
BEDFORD. 
Capt. Frederick Polhill, 
Henry Stewart. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Robert Palmer, 
Philip Pusey, 
Rt. hon. William (Keppel) 
visc. Barrington. 
BERWICK-UPON-T WEED. 


Richard Hodgson, 





William Holmes. 
BEVERLEY. 
J. W. Hogg, 
George Lane Fox. 
BrewDLey. 
Sir T. E. Winnington, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Thomas Attwood, 
Joshua Scholefield. 
BLACKBURN. 
William Feilden, 
William Turner. 
BopmMyYN. 
Major Vivian, 
Sir Samuel Thomas Spry. 
Bo.tTon-Le-Moors. 
William Bolling, 
P. Ainsworth. 
Boston. 
J. S. Brownrigg, 
Sir James Duke, bt. 
BRADFORD. 
Ellis Cunliffe Lister, 
William Busfield. 
BRECNOCKSHIRE. 
Colonel Thomas Wood. 
Brecon. 
C. M. R. Morgan. 
BRIDGENORTH. 
Thos. Charlton Whitmore, 
Henry Hanbury Tracey. 
BRIDGEWATER. 
Henry Broadwood, 
Philip Courtenay. 
BRIDPoRT. 
Henry Warburton, 
Swinfin Jervis, 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
Geo. Richd. Pechell, esq. 
Sir Adolphus John Dalrym- 
ple, bart. 





BRISTOL. 
P. William Skinner Miles, 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley. 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE, 
R. Plantagenet (Grenville- 
Nugent-Chandos-Temple) 
Marquess of Chandos. 
Sir William Young, 
Geo. Simon Harcourt. 
BucKINGHAM. 
Sir Thomas Fremantle, bt. 
Sir Harry Verney, bart. 
Bury. 
Richard Walker. 
Bury Sr. Epmunp’s, 
Lord Charles Fitzroy. 
Earl Jermyn. 
CALNE, 
Right hon. Henry Petty 
(Fitzmaurice) Ear] of Shel- 
borne. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Richard Greaves Townley, 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 
Richard Jefferson Eaton. 
CaMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Hon. C. E. Law. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Rt. hon. Thos. Spring Rice, 
George Pryme. 
CANTERBURY. 
Lord Albert Conyngham, 
James Bradshaw. 
CarpirFF. 

John Nicholl. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
Col. William Edw. Powell. 
CARDIGAN. 


Pryse Pryse. 
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CARLISLE. 
Philip Henry Howard, 
William Marshall. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, 
Hon. G. Rice Trevor, 
John Jones. 
CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
John Ralph Ormsby Gore. 
CARNARVON. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 
CuATHAM. 
Right hn. G. Stevens Byng. 
CHELTENHAM. 


Hon, Craven F. Berkeley. 


CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Edward John Stanley, 
William Tatton Egerton. 
(Southern Division.) 
George Wilbraham, 
SirP.deMalp.G.Egerton,bt. 
CHESTER. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
John Jervis. 
CHICHESTER, 
Right hon. Lord Arthur 
Lennox, 
John Abel Smith. 
CuipPENHAM. 
Joseph Neeld, 

Henry George Boldero. 
CuRrisTCHURCH. 
Right hon. Sir George 

Henry Rose G.C.H. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Joseph Cripps, 
Thomas William Chester 
Master. 
CLITUEROW. 
John Fort, esq. 
CocKERMOUTH., 
Edward Horsman, esq. 
Henry Aglionby Aglionby. 
CoLcHESTER. 
Richard Sanderson. 
Sir George Henry Smyth. 
CoRNWALL. 
. Eastern Division.) 
Right hon. Edward Gran- 
ville (Elliot) Lord Elliot, 
Right hon. Sir Richard 
Hussey Vivian. 
. (Western Division.) 
Edward William Wynne 
Pendarves, 
Sir Charles Lemon, bart. 
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CovENTRY. 
Right hon. Edward Ellice, 
William Williams. 
CRICKLADE. 
John Neeld, 

Ambrose Goddard. 
CuMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division). 

William James, 
Francis Aglionby. 
(Western Division.) 
Edward Stanley, 
Samuel Irton. 

DARTMOUTH. 
John Henry. Seale. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 
Hon. William Bagot. 

_ DENBIGH. 

Wilson Jones. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. G, H, Cavendish, 

William Evans. 

(Southern Division). 
Sir George Crewe, bt., 
Francis Hurt. 

Derby. 
Edward Strutt, 
Hon. John George Brabazon 

Ponsonby. 

Devizes. 
Thomas Henry Sutton 

Bucknall Estcourt, 
James Whitley Deans 

Dundas. 

DEVONPORT. 
Sir George Grey, 

Sir Edward Codrington. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt, hon. Hugh (Fortescue), 
viscount Ebrington, 
Sir T. Dyke Ackland, bt. 

(Southern Division.) 
Montague Edmund New- 

combe Parker, 
Sir John Buller 

Buller, bart. 

DorcuEsTER. 
Robert Williams, esq., 
Hon. Anthony Henry 
Ashley- Cooper. 
DorseETSHIRE. 
Rt. hon, Anthony (Ashley- 

Cooper) Lord Ashley, 
Henry Charles Sturt, 

Hon. John George Charles 

Fox Strangways. 


Yarde 
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Dover. 
Sir John Rae Reid, bt. 
Edward Royd Rice. 
DrRoItTwicu. 
John Somerset Pakington. 
DuDLey. 


‘Thomas Hawkes. 


DuruamM. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hedworth Lambton, 
Hon. Henry T. Liddell. 
(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Pease, jun. 
John Bowes. 
P Duruam. 

William Charles Harland, 

Hon. Arthur Trevor. 

. Essex. - 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 

Charles Gray Round. 

(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Branston, 
George Palmer. 

EvEsHAM. 
Peter Borthwick, 
George Rushout. 
EXETER. 
Edward Divett, 
Sir William Webb Follett. 
Eye. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bart. 
- Frysspury. 
T. Slingsby Duncombe, 
Thomas Wakley. 
FLINTSHIRE, 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, bt. 
Fuint. 
C. Whitley Deans Dundas. 
Frome. 
Thomas Sheppard. 
GaTESHEAD. 

Cuthbert Rippon. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 

Right hon. Edwin Richard 
Windham Wyndham 
(Quin) visct. Adare. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

(Eastern Division.) 

Christopher William Cod- 
rington, 

Hon. Augustus H. Moreton. 
(Western Division.) 
Hon. George Charles 

Grantley _Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, 
Robert Blagden Hale. 
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GLOUCESTER. 
Henry Thomas Hope, 
John Phillpots. 

GRANTHAM. 
Glynne Earle Welby, 

Hon. Frederick James 
Tollemache. 

Great GRIimsBy. 

Edward Heneage. 

GREENWICH. 
Edward George Barnard, 
Matthias Wolv. Attwood. 

GuILpDFoRD. 
Charles Baring Wall, 

Hon. James Yorke Scarlett. 

Ha.iFax. 
Charles Wood, 
Edward Protheroe. 

HALLESTON, 

Rt. hon. George John 
Frederick (West) visct. 
Cantilupe. 

HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Charles Shaw Lefevre, 

Sir William Heathcote, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 

John Fleming, 

Henry Combe Compton. 

HarwWICcH. 

Rt. hon. John C. Herries, 

Alexander Ellice. 

HasTInGs. 

Rt. hon. Joseph Planta, 

Robert Holland, esq. 


HAVERFORDWEST. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Phi- 
lipps Philipps, bt. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Sir Robert Price, bt. 
Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Edw. Thos. Foley, D.C.L. 
HEREFORD. 
Edward Bolton Clive, 
Daniel Higford Duvall Burr. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Rt. hn. Jas. Walter (Grim- 
ston) visct. Grimston, 
Rowland Alston, 
Abel Smith. 
HERTFORD. 
Hon. Philip Henry (Stan- 
hope) visct. Mahon. 
Hon. W. Francis Cowper. 
Hontron. 
Hugh Duncan Baillie, 
James Stewart. 
HorsH am. 


Robert Henry Hurst, 
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HuDDERSFIELD. 
William Rookes Crompton 
Stansfield. 
HuNTINGDONSHIRE. . 
Edward Fellowes, 
George Thornhill. 


HunTINGDOoON. 
Jonathan Peel, 
Sir Frederick Pollock. 
HytnHe. 

Rt. hon. William Hugh 
(Elliot) visct. Melgund. 
Ipswicu. 

Thomas Gibson, 
Henry Tufnell. 


KENDAL. 
George William Wood. 
Kent. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Sir Edw. Knatchbull, bart., 
John Pemberton Plumptre. 
(Western Division.) 

Thomas Law Hodges, 
Sir W. R. P. Geary, bt. 


KIDDERMINSTER. 

Richard Godson. 
Kine’s Lynn. 
Ld. G. F. C. Bentinck, 
Rt. hon. Sir S. Canning. 
KINGsTON-UroN-HULL. 

William Wilberforce, 
Sir W. C. James, bt. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
Henry Rich, 
Hon. Charles Langdale. 

LAMBETH. 
Rt. Hon. C. Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt, 

Benjamin Hawes, jun. 
LANCASHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Edw. Geoffrey 
Smith (Stanley) Lord 

Stanley, 

John Wilson Patten. 
(Southern Diviszon.) 
Rt. hon. Lord Francis 

Leveson Egerton, 

Hon..R. B. Wilbraham, 
LANCASTER. 

Thomas Greene, 

George Marton. 
LAUNCESTON. 

Rt. hon. Sir H. Hardinge. 

Leeps. 
Edward Baines, 
Sir William Molesworth, bt. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
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mons having been sun ned the usual 
HOUSE GF BOe ps: form, a conside numb of them 
Wednesday, November 15, 1837. with Mr. Ley, the chief clerk, at 1 
: head, appe Lott 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT.) Th The R . 
first Parliament of Tler Majesty, Queen | 1e usu : 
Victoria, assembled to-day, pursu int to [The Lord ¢ ellor said, My I 
the proclamation, for the dispatch of busi- ind Gentlemen, we have it in com 
ness, from her Majesty to let you ki , that 
The Lord Chancellor, on entering th her Majesty will, as s Ny 
House, said, My Lords, Her Majesty not of both Hou hall be 
thinking fit to be present here this day n | you the causes of her 
her royal person, has been pleased to ment: and it bei 9 
cause a Commission to be issued under the | Speaker of the House of ¢ 
Great Seal for the opening and holding of should be first chosen, it jesty’s 
this Parliament. . pleasure, that you, Gentlemen of th 
The Lord Chancellor, the Marquess | House of Commons, pair to t place 
of Lansdowne, the Marquess Conyng- | where you are to sit, and there proceed to 
ham, the Earl of Mulgrave and Viscount | the choice of some proper person to be 
Duncannon, then took their seats in front | your Speaker: and that you present such 
of the Throne as Her Majesty’s Commis- pers x whom you may so ch here 
sioners. to-morrow, at two-o’clock, for her Ma- 
Sir A. Clifford (the Gentleman Usher | jestvy’s roval 1pprobation. 
of the Black Rod) was direeted by the The Commons withdrew. 
Lord Chancellor to summon the Com- The Lord Chancellor first took tl 
mons. oaths at the table by himself, and then a 
. The Members of the House of Com-' great many Peers took the usual « 
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3 Opening of Parliament— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
rib. 1837. 

PARLIAMENT.— | 
Croicre oF A SpEAKER.| A con = le | 
number of Members attended at the House 
before two o’clock. At half two, 
the attendance of the Commons in the 
House of Lords, to hear the royal Com- 
mission read for the opening of Parlia- 
ment, was commanded, 

Mr. Ley the clerk of the House, ace | 
companied by a considerable number of 
Members, immediately proceeded to the 
House of Lords, and after hearing the) 
(‘ommission read, returned to the House. | 
Mr. Ley the chief clerk, took his seat at 
the head of the table. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre rose and said: In 
obedience to her Majesty’s commands, 
they were now assembled for the discharge | 
of one of the most important duties that | 
devolved on the Representatives of the 
people ; and if at any former period the 
election of Speaker had been considered a | 
question involving great and serious | 
responsibility, on which not only the cha- | 
racter of the House, but the success of its 
deliberations, must, In a great measure, 
depend, the present was not an occasion | 
when that responsibility was in the least | 
degree diminished, or when the exercis« of | 
that important function of the House of 
Commons created less interest in the 
minds of the people. If they valued the 
ancient privileges of that House, which 
had always and justly been considered 
among the best securities of the liberties of 
the people, they could not be indiflerent 
to the choice of that individual who must 
be the organ, by whom those privi- 
leges were to be vindicated and main- 
tained; and the more those privile 
were threatened with encroachment, the 
more it became their duty to confide them 
to the guardianship of one on whose ability, 
firmness, and discretion, they could place 
the most implicit reliance. But with re- 
gard to the more immediate and practical 
duties of the Speaker, he could not con- 
ceal from himself that in the present situ- 
ation of public affairs his position must be 
one of peculiar difficulty. Looking to the 
measures which were likely tocome under 
consideration, looking to the relative 
strength of parties, and the unfortunately 
excited state of political and party feeling, 
aggravated undoubtedly by the recent 
election contests, he believed that at no 
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former period was it more necessary that the 
person whom they selected to pre side over 
their deliberations should be an individual 
of sound judgment, of equable temper— 


! who should know how to interfere at the 


Keo 


ee eee ; 
levant discussions, and 


prevent those irre 
check those intemperate expressions that 


in the moment of warmth occasionally 


| . ° 
might arise, and always more or less 


impeded that real freedom of debate 
which alone rendered their deliberations 
either useful or profitable to the country. 
But there were other considerations which 
ought to influence their choice under ex- 
isting circumstances, 
lected that during the last Session the 
attention of Parliament was directed to 
the mconvenience arising from the delays 
and interruptious constantly interposed 


lt would be recol- 


during the progress of the public business, 
and the still less satisfactory state of what 
technically was termed the private busi- 
ness of the House. The subject was re- 
ferred toa Select Committee, which recom- 
nended the adoption of certain rules with 
regard to the public business, but were 
unable to proceed to the full extent of their 
| inquiry in consequence of the abrupt ter- 
mination of the Session. He, for one, 
earnestly hoped that inquiry would be 
resumed at the earliest possible moment 
in the present Session, because it was his 
firm belief, that the character of the 
House had suffered much in public 
estimation in consequence of the mode 
in which the private business was traus- 
acted, Within the last few years private 
Bills had increased to a very great extent, 
and they presented a most satisfactory in- 
dex of the increasing wealth and enterprise 
of the community. But when they con 
sidered the immense magnitude of these in- 
terests which were affected by their deci- 
sions on those Bills, and on their numerous 
‘ai complicated provisions, and when they 
bore in mind that the prevailing opinion out 
of doors was, that those decisions were not 
foundcd on strict and impartial justice, 
they would ill discharge their duties to 
the country, if they hesitated for one 
moment to rescue the House of Commons 
from so serious an imputation, or delayed 
to subject to the strictest aud most patient 
inquiry a system which had occasioned 
such frequent and, he feared, just anim- 
adversions. But, whatever course it 
might be thought expedient to pursue, 
whether the House would agree to the 
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suggestions contained in the Report of | speaking in terms more in unison with his 
the Committee to which he had alluded, wn feeill , I I oh Ccharact 


or whether it should be found necessary | and t \ ( } 


to make other recul itions for th im- | vices, He would rat ipneal 
proved transaction both of p blie and | Members of 1 t Pp 
private business, it was obvious that ' T not f hed ty, urba Sand 
change of that description would se }a feet nartiali 
new duties on the Speaker, int xer- | had dist e\ t s official 
cise of which, extensis equain ‘eV | ida them h eC] 
the usages of Parhiar ; of 
and unceasing vigil , ( 
quired. Te might 

iment which Ww ti 1 i t hful S rt 


pt 
Pp 


art of last Si and \ | "ctl 


carded as th lirst s Cc} tov | ! } | 

this Branch of Legi 1e 1 t ere t id approbat f | 
appointment of a Select ¢ { n | ; 1] 

Private Bills, which he bi ved a t iv { 


ral satisfaction; but chairman of t ly 1 he confi 
Committee he was bound 


during the progre f its lal ya ore f Speak und in the 
number of difliculties occurred which nd { scharge of 
dered it necessary to vi 1 Vi I t t : ivht | | irfi- 
and assistance of tl hest a rity Fal t of vy of 
the House; and it was to the courtes' t of dist tished persor 
kindness, promptitude, and : ( d su 
which that advice and. assistance | 35 laced in t hair. Uy t 
: always been afforded, that 1 Ice lerat he had peculia pleasure 


- of that experience was mainly to | in moving, that the rieht hon. James 
, attributed. fle was so deeply impressed | Aber nby do take the chair. 


: with the arduous nature of the duties in- Mr. Strutt said. that in rising to second 
t separable from the office of Speaker, that | the motion made by his hon, F: 1, th 
s on the present occasion were he about to! Vember fo1 Hamps! ire, was well 

C move the election of a individual vet |} that anv Member who v ntured to second 
C untried, he should have shed that | ¢l nination nother to th 


e such a proposition had been made by | an nportant off of Speaker, took 
- some Me ib l of rreatel 1 le ifs nd fa seri S$ res ner ilits ais 


e experience than himself, and who had S ted with 1 history of 


= stronger claims on t ultention of tl t ' 1ad } in tt t 1 fo 
e House than he could presnme to boas 

e of, and whose recommendation woul ntury, 1 hay yd 

: come with proportionably greater weight. | t t tant { cht at 

\- But when it became his duty to prop 


I- that the same right hon. and learned Gen- | se! yi the preset ¢ 
1S tleman who so ably presided over the d thay Per a 

b liberations of the last Parliament should | wet t| sir. FE she 
it again take the chai Ising 
yt that the House would not need anyj the: before t lou t 1 
e apology from him, The high cha-] not dispos to undervalu 
©) racter, the acknowledged talent ind | either portance « 
ie peculiar aptitude for that laborious and | of t of their Speaker, b 
1s distinguished office, which had been so] he felt « that they could not 
> eminently displayed by his right hon.} int ( y Member qual lto p 
nt and learned Friend, were amplv suf ' onowl 
| ficient to acquit him of any presump-|to |} f, and with mo lvantage to 
n= tion in bringing the name of Mr. Aber-j the « try, than his right hon. Friend 
it cromby before them on t oh. 
e, sion. He was restrained by the presence | last three years, the House ha ( 
ne of his right hon, and learned Friend from} rience of the manner in which those d 





right 


Friend, and any person who had watched | 


had be Dp rformed by his hon. { 


] } ‘ra 
t| : » his right hon. Friend had 

, : E> aie 
purs ead during tha } ‘riod, must have 
observed that the qualities of his mind 
admirably fitted him { leq 
] r } 
dischat dd by ij 
tegrity x Ly tality —hi 

i 
dey f tion t t} bus of t 
} 
H of access and % - 
1 1 ¢ ] 
j ) t tO i 
} ,on , 4 " roce ) = 
} ‘ | see 
nis st ( ine a rian t Db 
} a t his | ive of t fa \ 
¢} | i 
un) pr ( Ch ulated ti pro 
ceedines—his prov termination to 
' 

port tl ts and } of tha 
Hous S ( a s for whi 
his rig ( i | nber f 


thouel Hot wa st f 

1 t ! | mil { 
1 € ¢ I n of on ma ual 
He had no « sion to 1 i the Hous 
that the ri | isright hon. Friend 
f t ent a upd hi du S Was One I 
peculiar dithculty, a time of great politi 
cal excitement, and his right hon. Friend 


was elected only by a narrow 


yet he was not speaking the language ot 


mere compliment, but of strict truth, 


, , . 19 
when ne said, that his right hon. I renads 
' 1 1 } 

I 


conduct in the chair hac 
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a course he would have avoided much per- 
sonal labour and responsibility. But his 


right Lon, Friend had pursued a different 


| country. His right 


Major ILy, 


= ] hay } Qf acl va) ! 
secure for him not only the conhdence ana 
respect of those } len ers Who then sup- 

] | r ] , } 
ported im, but also to gain for him t 

1 ia J 
support of e great majority of the Mem- 
} whe d onn | } tio} a) ¢ 
Vel Whol i Op} ail i tl L1iel 
\ ir t} toy nt h } 
Was Obl '?) otnel tLOopl¢ ti Wi 1 hh 
] ' } e : " } aa at 
SHO i , ANG Ol iba i li lik 
: : . : 

Wa Words, as hol rriel Vi 
precede him, and wi \ muc { 
quail S] a li i { i | ASe 
* , } 
had mentioned it in his speech luded | 

, F ' ’ | 
to t improven its hich t iate } 
speak nad inti uced u tl node ol 
transacting th | ivate business Gr th 
7 aL ts ’ 
Hous It w unDLY lly admitted 


\ n of the pro edings of the House. 
It would have been perfect competent 
for the late Speaker to hay llowed mat- 
ters to on in their ordinary routine, 
without a1 i ference on his part— 
stlii n Wi out any\ ttempt to | prove 
that 1 himself, and without giving 
any encouragement to the sche:nes of im- 


' 


principle w 


course, a course far more honourable to 
himself, and far more advantageous to the 

Friend had 
ilready effected great improvement in the 


the business of the 


non. 


mode ¢ f ( ondut tin 
House, and if the 


! , ° ’ 
piace his right hon. Friend 


. 
should again 
in the chair, 


he was certain that his right hon. Friend 


same 
reform 
hich had already given so much satis- 
faction to the House, and had 


hon | 
advantasg Ot Lie 


} } 
conaucea 
1] 
DuvoIIC, 

‘ +1 y y 
further on the at- 


ould conclude 


trespass 


tention of the House, but 


OY Ct l in the moti hi ot his hon, 
Friend, no fully couvineed that the 

ecess of that motion would conduce to 
t order and digt \ | House, to the 


rdivancement ol | iblic busigess, ind to 
| 5 and pri- 
il Robe rtPeelrose for the inere purpose 
of stating, that he did not feel called upon 
opposition to the proposal 

} { ] 
which had been just madi and seconded 
by the hon. Members opposite. He con- 


ceived that it would be very difficult to 


| lay down any rule with respe ct to th 


} 7 } 
nich Ol at to 


e 

o influence a 

lember opposed to the Government, or a 
i 


n 
wiem 


party opposed to the Government, either 


In acquiescence in, or In Opposition lo, a 


] 
proposal Ss nature, It would be 
! H 

{ } ted lou 
very ¢ ile to iay down 


lication, to such a < . Much must 

pena upon the circumstances of the 
ti I ci » tl \ y ol coms ting 
cla miS, mit } ) ra Ss ofa perso- 
hal, { Li pe ry. ang ev 1 a special ha 
tui Considering, then, the special cir- 
cumstances of the House at present— 


considering, that in the event of a contest, 


a majority—a small majority, but still a 
majority—would decide in favour of the 


1 ) } ' 7 : 
re-election of the right hon. Member for 


Edinburgh to the chair—coupling also 
sideration, the personal re- 
apie 

ie had felt for that right hon. 


Gentle mab, even when he Was 


I 
spe ct which | 
a candi- 
date for the chair against his noble Friend, 
Lord Canterbury, and which he still con. 
tinued to feel for him, he was led to ac- 


' 


quiesce In the present proposition and in 


that acquiescence the party with which he 








yan 
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acted fully concurred. The special atten-| willingly a rrat d 
tion of the House had been called to o1 the ] pt nd 

consideration, to which all persons h 
peared to attribute great im) rtance— 
meant the necessity of 7 

plan for couducting the pr 
of the House which would giv ter | ( t} ! Ss ts 
satisfaction than the present to the pul | 


and if it we true, h 

was, that the right hon. G 

paid special attent to tl pert n | f 
such a plan—if, as he had hi 


nessed, the right hon. Gentlema ’ 1M 


accessible to all who consulted | on tl 

best mode of proceeding with t | 

ness of the House, public as well 2 
vate—if the right hon. ¢ t 

for some time past directed his medita-| H 

tions to a plan whi 

only more regula ttenti t st HH 
business, but also tl : ] | 
of the country ) i 

House on matt eS \ 

and pecuniary inte ts 

of the community. 

alone would rend h m 

with the servic f an ind lL who | 

so peculiarly devoted bit { = - 
cult an in juIry Hea 

pose ly abst ‘ined, I il rel to t 

circumst inces r ft t 

Speakership which took tt 

mencement of t : f ] ( 

sidering thi pre t iI 

House, and comb 

with the other considerations to v 

had already I 

in declaring that | ' t t t 

the prope . ton . f ) \] 

Hampshi: > and tf eX sea 

own part, and on part 

whom he was in t vit tit 

opinion that th rea itt a f t : 
right hon. Gentleman to thi 

conduce to t Cl 

House, and would in ( 

of the country in its d 

Mr. Abercromby was ce 

owed the recommendations f tlie yi ties 

hon. Friends who had proposed him as 

fit person to fill the chair of that Hous 

to their kindness, rather than to any sei : 

vices which he had rendered the Hou 
during the three Sessions in which he had : 

had the honour to preside over its delibe- 


rations. If he reverted at all to the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which he had t 
honour of being originally placed in the! chai 

chair, it would only be for the purpose of | mind that he l 1 rel on thie 
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y support of the whole Honse. 
Havine stated this to be his own feeling, 


steady 


he cheerfully submitted to the decision of 


the House. 


Mr. S. Lefevre and Mr. Strutt con- 
ducted Mr, Abercromby to the charr, 
amidst cheers from both sides of the 
House. 

The Sneak rs—*G ntl men, to b 


} " 


placed in this chair, 
a 


1 
under any clie 


stances, must be emed by anv commonet 
° 1 . . e } . = . 
a high and distineuished honour—to be 


replaced in it, after filling it fo three 





vears, and that, t 0, by n unanimous 
vote of the House, is an honour which | 
shall ever cherish and esteem 
proud st of 1 ry lif a 1iV GX] } 
of oi ititude which I have to mal to you 
is this that | resum ny place ia thi 
chair most firmly and 7 desirous 
to do all in my power to merit the f 
confidence of the House,” 

Lord Johi R sell Ih MOVIN Lt 
House do now adjourn, begeed to « 


oratt late 
gyratuiat 


the Speaker on being 
elected, and that by an unanimous vote of 
the 


1] Ls a | { . ry) 
House, to fill his high office. Ph 


might be some persons, who, considerin 
only the number of precedents by whic 
the proceedings of that House were formed 
and the rules and regulations which 1 
the course of centuries had been frame 
for the government of its proceedin 


conceived the duty of the Speaker to | 
not attended with much difficulty. But 
such persons, did not, in his opinion, tak 
a just and fitting view of the Speaker’ 
duties. The varying state of parties, th 


new aspect of political questions, tl 
animating subjects of the 
terposed difficulties which 1 
possible for any foresight to provide for ; 


11sC 


uSSIONS In- 


but, beyond all this, the subject to which 


his hon. Friend, the Member for H imp- 

: 
shire, had alluded—namely, the state of 
the private business before the Elouse, the 


& 
transactions which 


increased number of 
this at and opulent commercial 
country, re brought th 


in Te 


we con- 


ae pee 
sideration of Parliament and the com- 
plaints which were made from time to 


4 ] - 
it business 


- ee 

rin which thé 
1 

called 


discret on, and 


time of the mann 


transacted all n the 


’ 


was up 


‘ ’ 
Speaker to exercise great 
to the H 
perience, and to 
| 


His 


ri VE ouse the benefit of his ex- 
assist its deliberations 
: ios ° 1 ° * ae 

by advice in all questions of difficulty 


which 
ment, 


requ | 
reé juired 
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; ment 


| that portion of the business of t 


| state, 
investigation and judg- | Kent, ar 


u10n, 


T 
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|the n oble Lord, addressing the Speaker, 


that your re-election and that, too, as | 
confidently anticipated, without opposi- 
will tend very much to the settle- 

Ih the and an 


in of condueting 


se questions, to 


the 


i} 


} 
i 


if 


ol a 


Iimprovemeli mahpner 


he House: 


? 
] l 


and if you are enabled thus to serve the 
public, you may congratulate yourself, 
that whilst this House has conferred on 
you the high honour of presiding over 
ifs d libe WIONS, you by brin ing to 
perfection t e regulations to which | 
have referred, will have an opportunity of 
mak * this House more useful and more 
en d to the country at large, and 
that will tl return to this House, in 
inereased character and augmented esti- 
mation, t he i¢h it ha. this day 
( d n u {upon which I, 

{ the utmost rity aud cordiality 
ne re bee leave to otter you my con 
rat i V hat this House do 
AW S I i 

HOUSE or LORDS ann COMMONS, 
Fro 7 / 4 ine ne 160. to Saturday 

\ {8 

Oa Tht rv. tl isent of her M uy sty 
tothech eof Mr.A I mby as Speaker, 
\ Ii d with th usual formalities; 
ind he, on part of the Commons, mad 
ve usual claim for all their ancient and 
uni ubdt d ri ts I | P vile Ss, which 
were mM iciously accorded : while her 
Majesty declared by the Lords’ Commis- 
oners, e would put t most 
favoura { struction on Mi Spe iker’s 
words and actions. it Sp iker, who 
attend d the bar of the tlou to recelve 


} a { 4 } me 
the confirmation, afterw irds communicated 


th san to the Hous of Commons. 
t) 1 that } | Monday, November 
20, the two Houses did no other business 


> 


HOt LORDS, 
Monday, November 20, 1837. 
Her Ma- 


House of 


«} c * 
was eCninusias- 


=p 


OF 


Srrecu.] 
1 state to the 


and in her progress 
tically cheered by a great multitude of 
10 lined the streets. At two 
o'clock her Majesty entered the House, 
preced by the heralds and officers of 
mmpanied by the Duchess of 
d attended by the Duchess of 


| sty proceeded 1 


= €ers. 


Wi 


persons 


? 
ve! 
Cu 


act 


1 feel confident, Sir, continued | Sutherland, mistress of the robes, and 
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d 


ih 


Lady Barham, lady in waiting, the Master | “(GENTLEMEN OF THI 


of the Horse, the Treasurer, and other 
members of her household. When her 
Majesty took her seat on the throne, sh 
was support don the right by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, holding the cap of mainte- 
nance, the Lord Chancellor, Earl Marshal 
(the Duke of Norfolk), and the Duke of 
Somerset, bearing the crown upon 
cushion; and on the left 
bourne, holding the sword of state, 
lady in waiting, and the members of th 
household. Behind the throne stood th: 
Duchess of Kent, and the Mistress of the 
Robes, and at the foot, the 
Sussex and Cambridge. 

Her Majesty desired the 


seated, and the Commons having come t 


Houser oF 
‘‘The demise of the Crown renders it 
necessary that a new n should be 
I plac e unreser- 
dis} OSsal those he reditary 
which were transferred to the 


public by mv immediate predecessor, and 


| have commanded that such papers as 
ry for the full examination 
of th ibject shall be prepared and laid 
before you. Desirous that the expendi- 
ture in this, as in every other department 
of the Government, should be kept within 
due limits, I feel yn fid { 


fident that you will 


the bar, headed by the Speaker, her Ma- | 8! make adequate provision for the 
jesty took and subscribed the usual decla- honour and dignity of the 
ration, repeating eve ry Se ntence aiter th ( 
Lord Chancellor, and then delive t! 4 + Son the eoreiosawl want 
following Speech :— 
D in cou f prey tion, and will 
“Ny Lornps anp 7 { laid bef you at the iccustomed 
“T have thought it right to ass period. Ihave directed that the utmost 
you for the transaction of public business ; should be entorced in every 
at the earliest convenient period after th h of the public expenditure 
dissolution of the late Parliament. iy ] inp G 
“It is with creat satisfaction that ] cats ernal peace, and domesti 
have received from all foreign pow t which at present happily pre- 
strongest assurances of their frien \ dis- | y verv favourable for the « sider- 
position, and of their earnest desire ; 1 measures of reforma and 
cultivate and maintain with me the rela- | a as y be necessary or exp 
tions of amity; and I rejoice in the pt | ind your a tier etl oun rally 
pect that I shall be able to | omot the ) ( ( i to hat C Irse ol vyisiation 
best interests of my supjects by S es wh was interrupted by the necessary 
to them the advantages of peace. d 1 of the last Parliame 
“T Jament that civil war still afflicts result of the inquiries which have 
the kingdom of Spain. | continue to ex- | ito the condition of the poor 
ercise with fidelity Lise neazcemenuts ot | in | has been already laid before 


crown with the Queen of Spain, according 


to the stipulations of the treaty of quad- 
ruple alliance. 


‘“‘T have directed a treaty of commerce: 


Parliament, and it will be your duty to 
it may not be sale rnd 
wise to establish by iaw some well-recu- 


ins of relief for the destitute in 


which I have concluded with the united | that country. 
republic of Peru and Bolivia to be laid Th municipal goverument of thé 
before you, and I hope soon to be able to | citi nd towns in Ireland calls for better 


communicate to you similar re sults of my 
negotiations with other powers. 

‘“¢T recommend to your si rious consider- 
ation the state of the province of Lower 
Canada. 





The laws which govern the collection 
of the tithe composition in Ireland re. 
} | send nt 

quire revision and amendment. 


‘‘Convineed that the better and more 
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amongst the first duties of a Sovereign, 
I request your attention to those measures 
which will be submitted to you for the 
improvement of the law. 

“ You cannot but be sensible of the 
deep importance of these questions which 


| have submitted to you, and of the ne- 


cessity of treating them in that spirit of 


impartiality and justice which affords the 
best hope of bringing them to a happy 
and useful termination. In meeting this 
Parliament, the first that has been elected 
under my authority, I am anxious to de- 
clare my confidence in your loyalty and 
wisdom. The early age at which I am 
called to the sovereignty of this kingdom 
renders it a more imperative duty, that 
under Divine Providence, I should place 
my reliance upon your cordial co-opera- 
tion, and upon the love aud affection of 
all my people.” 


Her Majesty then left the House at- 
tended as before. 


Apprrss—ANSWER TO TUF SPEECH. | 
The Lord Chancellor read her Majesty's 
Speech, and the same having been again 
read by the clerk at the table, 

The Duke of Sussex rose and said: My 
Lords, did I not feel satisfied that the sen- 
timents contained in the Speech delivered 
from the throne this day, as well as the 
language employed in communicating 
them to you, were of a nature to preclude 
the necessity—I would almost say the 
possibility—of discussion, and were I not 
equally certain that the correspondent an- 
swer to that Speech which I shall have the 
honour to propose to your Lordships for 
your consideration and approval, is one in 
which you may safely concur without 
compromising any of your opinions as to 
the manner of carrying into effect the ob- 


jects alluded to therein, I should feel 


great hesitation in presenting myself to 
your notice. My Lords, we can have but 
one object, and but one feeling —that of as- 
suring our Sovereign of our loyalty and 
attachment to her person, of our readi- 
ness to meet her wishes, and give effect 
to her benign intentions, by devoting our 
niost serious attention and consideration 
to discussing those measures which are 


{LORDS} 


effectual administration of justice is 
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most calculated to promote the best in- 
terest of the country, and the welfare and 
happiness of our fellow-subjects, Time 
and circumstances, my Lords, often give 
an additional consequence to events which 
of themselves are already of considerable 
importance; such I conceive to be the 
case at the present moment. The annual 
opening of a Session of Parliament is 
always an object of great interest, when 
considered as one of the constitutional 
modes by which the Sovereign comes ‘nto 
immediate communication with the other 
two branches of the legislature; and it 
receives additional importance when one 
reflects upon the consequences which may 
result from our deliberations, involving the 
consideration of measures in which the 
welfare of the people, as well as private 


interests, are most deeply concerned. If 
such be the case in the common march of 


human events, how greatly is that import- 
ance increased by a new Parliament being 
called together, whether it be occasioned 
by the usual progress of its course towards 
a termination, or, from ministerial changes, 
when the Sovereign wishes to ascertain the 
free opinion of the nation, and more par- 
ticularly so when the necessity of the 
measure is in consequence of the 
demise of the Crown; the law of the 
country being imperative, that upon the 
decease of the Sovereign a new Parlia- 
ment shall be summoned after the expira- 
tion of six months at the latest. This, 
then, is the position in which we are placed 
at this juncture, and when we advert to 
the age of our youthful Queen, ascending 
the Throne of her ancestors by the right 
which the constitution has given, at the 
expiration of one month only after 
the period fixed by the statutes for 
considering the Sovereign of age and ca- 
pable of assuming the reins of govern- 
ment, I cannot but hope that your Lord- 
ships will agree with me in the propriety 
and the duty imposed upon us of availing 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded by 
her Majesty’s speech on opening the 
Parliament to approach her Majesty with 
the assurances of our devotion to her person 
and of our determination, by our counsel 
and advice, to give that support to the 
Crown which will enable it to maintain 
the rights and liberties of the people, as 
well as its own dignity. To our support her 
Majesty has already appealed, in her 
gracious declaration, when, appearing be- 
fore her Privy Council for the first time, 
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she said ‘‘ That p laced h ler fir! 


reliance upon the wisdom of Parliamen 
and upon the affections and Ree of 
people :’ which sentiments she repeated 
on the prorogation of her Parliament 
the month of July last, and all your I 
ships have heard them re peated t 
dav, sanctioned, too, as I shall never 

to remembe ‘- by the oath and tl 
manual of the Sovereien, \ 
Lords, is the first time that | 
an opportunity afforded us ¢ po 

to that appeal, likewise of ! 
gracious expressions whi ere 


by her Majesty at the cl of t last 


session of Parliament—expressions which 


never can be effaced either from my heart 
or mind—‘I perceive with satisfa 
that you have broucsht to maturity s 
useful measures, amonest which I regard 
with pe Stas ir interest tl men it 
the criminal code and the reduct 1 oO! 
nuwhb oar capital punishments.’ a“ 

this mitigation of the severity of the law 
as an auspicious COMMencem t ol 
reign.” What kind, what renerou 
gracious expressions, uttered with t 


} 1 } } 


and dignity, ¢ 
convince every bystander and hearer th 
those 
her own, and emanated fr 
generous, and warm heart, and that, too 
on for the first time her Pa 


greatest energy 


sentiments w 


ere in accordal With 


meeting 


ment ! From such acircumstan I 
resist to express my hope and _ belief that 
when the chroniclers of this country shall 


have to record the annals of this 


ly (and I 


which has begun so auspicious 
pray God to continue for many, mat 


years), they will not have to write in cha- 
racters of blood, but have 
the triumph and glori 


peace—the strict observance of the lay 


to commemor: 


kus CONSequences Ol 


of the country—the security of | yn 
and property—the diffusion of knowledg 
—the advancement of arts, manufactures 
and science—the general occu] ition l 
employment of all classes of society, and 
the extension of commerce over the whol! 
surface of the globe. My Lords, it must 
afford your Lordships great pleasure to 


have learned by the speech from th 
throne the assurance of a continuance of 
the friendly disposition and earnest desire 
on the part of all foreign } 
vate and maintain with this country the 
relations of amity, as we rE as the expre ssion 
of her Majesty’s satisfaction there 
her hope to promote the best interests of 


nowers to culti 


OU, and 


oy: )} lInswer the Speec! 18 
I 1D] ts Dy securines te them the 
sines of peat That the civil wa 
st st | I Spa i mus be 
+ nf Lord 
L ‘ ail 
| 
> S ia t } lit 
V S } if the 
¢ ‘ 7 
Majesty 
} 1e ¢ rare- 
( (Jueen of 
y itions of the 
Qi isitna n 
| ind yur 
} i ty t > 
( 1\ = 
, t \ powel 
} ( , have derived 
, , 
0 | Yr tl it itv of 
: 
li between 
1 f 
} t ( ni i ol 
| Boliv the | has 
| ‘ r 
\ \ rouv { tial She 
' 
2d ( licate 
I { now 
t S \ th 
| ! iships, it 
scuss the 
¢ } { m if is l 
t | t IS 
ext or ind 
ll itions In 
e | I reat 
it you iship 
} ‘ P 
i] ie I the ( ne 
S rat ( i aships State ol 
tI ( 8) d 1S this Is 
l ul t tl may CXIs 1 
1s l oOvject 1s to 
nity 1 tl nt CCcas n 
"9 
' : 
| n VE 1are uy 1 the 
, mysell merely to 1€ 
t if 1 mat volving 
- : : 
very \ or] 1} I aoud 
| chit nD] , , 
] I 1} i { ive 
, i 
l i i t retrain 
occurrence 
it namely, tnat 
] : 
f ’ to i3 1 crown forms, 
" } | ] 
L pal 1} in the firs ch delivered 
by } \ Ly Kir G OF J d, of 
: 
bl] | l IOry Irom the throne , on his 
: é . 
1ecessiol His Majesty, in speaking of 
" T we 
the reduction of province of ¢ nada exs 
t 


pressed his ~ salisiaction at the glorious 


event” and dded that it was flected 
almost without effusion of blood,and with 
that humanity which mak: san amiable part 


of the character of this nation.” I trust, 
ther fore, that when the concerns of that 


province are brought under the consid 
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ation of your Lordships’ House, that those 
same feelings, so lauded by that revered 
monarch, will be the guide of your deliber- 
ations. Although the civil list isa subject 
which more immediately belongs to the 
other House, still I cannot avoid express- 
ing the gratification | feel at the noble, 
generous, and disinterested manner in 
which her Majesty has placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of Parliament those heredi- 
tary revenues which were transferred to 
the public by her immediate predecessor, 
and of the confidence she feels that Par- 
liament will make a suitable provision for 
the support of the honour and the 
dignity of the Crown. The example, no 
doubt, was set by the late King, and a 
more disinterested or kinder Sovereign, or 
a King who had more at heart to lighten 
the burdens of his people and secure theit 
liberties did ce rtainly never exist ; but yet 
at the close of his reign that compact 
ceased, when the Crown might reclaim all 

therefore 


is 


its previous revenues. It 

highly satisfactory to learn that her 
Majesty, following the steps of her 
beloved uncle, has nobly and unreserv- 
edly resigned for her life those rights 
which William 4th was pleased to sur- 


render; and I have no doubt that the con- 
fidence which the Queen has reposed in 
the hearts of people will be 
responded to by a provision suited to her 
station, and in accordance with their 
affections and the reliance they place in 
her assurance of strict and rigorous eco- 
nomy in every department. Her Majesty, 
in adverting to the external peace and do- 
mestic tranquillity which at present hap- 
your Lord- 


va] 


a generous 


lt 
1 
a 


pily prevail, recommends to 
ships the consideration of such measures 


of reformation and amendment as may be | 
| your Lords 


necessary or expedient. With this view, 


and under the conviction that the better 
and more effective administration of jus- 
tice is amongst the first duties of a Sove- 


{ LORDS} 





oO 
4 


Answer to the Speech. 0 


' course of legislation which was interrupted 


by the necessary dissolution of the last 
Parliament; and in so doing, her Ma- 
jesty particularly refers to the inquiries 
which have already been made into tlie 
condition of the poor in Ireland, and laid 
before Parliament, and enjoins you to 
consult whether it may not be safe and 
wise to establish by law 
lated means for the relief of the destitute 
in that country. Her Majesty further 
adds, that the municipal government of 
the cities and in i 


‘ ‘ ee 
some well-regu- 


towns Ireland calls for 
better regulations and also remarks, that 


the laws which govern the collection of 


tiihe composition require revision and 
amendment, All these questions, my 


Lords, are connected immediately with 


the concerns of Ireland, and Iam aware 
that in alluding to them I am treading 
upon dangerous ground, because they may 
tend to a premature discussion as to the 


mode of carrying them into effect, although 


we mav all agree in the necessity and im- 


portance of their final settlement ; but I 
cannot refrain from making this observas 
tion, that in considering those matters 
your Lordships oucht to bear in mind that 
ithe interests of that part of the United 


Empire are deeply connect d and identi- 


fied with our own, that you had already 
besun to take them into consideration 
before the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
}ment, and that her Majesty had expressed 


reign, her Majesty requests your Lord- | 
ithe last Parliament his sincere wish and 


ships’ attention to those measures which 
will be submitted to you for the improve- 
ment of the law. As these measures are 
not specified in the Speech from the 
Throne, I do not deem it right to occupy 
your Lordships’ time upon the subject, 
but merely express my delight at the good 
which we may expect from such a com- 
munication, while I admire the constitu- 
tional motive which has prompted this 


suggestion. Your Lordships’ attention 


will also be naturally directed to that 


a hope that though your labours at that 
time had been interrupted, yet that they 
would have the beneficial effect of ad- 
vancing the progress of legislation in a 
new Parliament, It is therefore in per- 
fect accordance with that opinion that her 
Majesty has reminded you of these cir- 
cumstances; and I have no doubt that 

| ill readily answer to the 
eall, and I think that | may appeal with 
confidence to the support of the noble 
Duke opposite (Wellington) who took an 
opportunity to declare towards the end of 


ips will 
t| 


desire to see a conclusion put in Parlia- 
ment to all those questions. His wish 
vas, that Parliament should not have a 
contest every year on those questions ; 
and he would only add, that if, in the 
next , he and the noble Viscount 
should occupy the relative situations which 
they then did, he should be perfectly 
ready to concur, on all those subjects, in 
any reasonable manner in which the noble 
Viscount might propose, 1 trust, my 


SESSION, 
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Lords, that nh referring to this declaration | Loi shit th t vou may hy \ r act ma- 
of the noble Duke, for whom |] profess,| nifest your concut ce with. and thereby 


the highest r spect as we ll as gratitude,in | confirm, those warm attections which so 
e ! | | " 
common with all your Lordshi for th happily exist the present moment 


services which he has rendered his coun- | th t} bi t of vot Briton. to 
try. that I am not out of order; and I! the o \ hi ur of our youthful and 


make this appeal t 
the 


greater confidence, as 1 am awar d to thank + Lordships for the 
his hizh honour and integrity, and t] kind attention wit ch vou have lis- 
ardour and activity which ‘he alwavs | t to my | ble Ad , which | 
evinces whenever he takes up a ject, SS ' came fron y heart. 1 


and which he particularly showed on tl has with the vi f testifying to 
occasion when ‘ 
country oc upl d the consideration of this my affection, and, indey ntly of 
House, and the honest and disinterested | this t hav | it from mv f nes of 
testimony which he afterwards bore to th iffectio: the Duke of 
sound principles upon « bh that Bill had ! nted fat wl kindness | 
been founded, and the good ¢ which | 1 forget id ust | per- 
had resulted from its working. I believe, ted further to observe, that I, withthe 
my Lords, that I have now st 1 to your lustriou relate 1 { 1 of tl 

Lordships all the points cont l in t ( Duke then pres 

gracious Speech which | been deliver { firs 


from the Throne. I trust I have d ssf birth of that 


without hurt ( fi | t tl est 
individual who has list lt 1 he will 
object has been to conciliat Wn { | mie CO- rat » tl 
kind feelines of every noble | | pre- ft sures t 1 lhave 
Sent; as l conceivs t to | i tl { t I ; viY Lord I hay ( [ hope 
importance that it should vo forth to th Lordships w allow this Ad- 
nation at large that we e una Is in | ¢ ; t 1 by tl clerk, for the 
our lovalty to our Sov i . that v { t i ms \ mv Le $s, al such as 
most anxious to support the Crown, and | t revent 1 rom so doing, and with 
to co-operate with | to forward ft e nit at { nsideration 
measures which are best calculated to pro- | of t H 

mote the peace, we Ifare, and ] DI s of | Address ving | id by th 
the nation, and thereby ensure t] 

affection, gratitude, and confidence f aq Lord Portman to nd the ad- 
free and devoted peopte. Many of yom ‘ 3a My | s, I cannot but 
Lordships are but just come up to town, { | | red situation of 
and, therefore, can only have lea 1 by eculiar difficulty in 1 r to second th 
the papers the scene which took place on Idress h tl lusty Duke has 
the 9th of November, when her Majesty | prop: for your adoption I feel that I 
condescended to visit the citizens of Lon-| am lin great dif ty, | use tl 
don. Words canuot express the tinannel . ti | Is Du i st | Ve 


in which the Queen was received bv the } had it WW ht with vour Lordships, 
Immense populat On conerTecrale l on th Nf ; npared with anvytl ing which I « in 
occasion. The lovaltv ection id re- off ‘ vou +t must mak nv Ww ds 


spect which were shown towards her Ma- | al of no effect. I must, therefore, 


jesty are beyond the power of description, treat your Lordships to extend to me 
and, therefore, I shall not make the at-! th itest share of that indulgence, 


tempt; but this I will say, that the anxiety | 1 , upon former oc you have 
which appeared, from the highest to the ; been pleased to show towat ls those noble 
lowest, to mark their attac 
, combined hb ths otal af ain t mee. —— 
person, combined with the wish of affor’- } stan¢ to myself. I cannot ut feel, 
ine her the least inconvenience, threw a! looking at myself, individually, that 
solemnity upon the whole proceeding, and , among all you Lordships I should have 


} 


proved how dearly she lives in th 


of all her subjects. It is this point which | this honour; for, my Lords, I must con- 
I wish particularly to impress upon your | fess it to be a high honour to be allowed 
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to second the illustrious Duke upon this 
occasion in moving the fir 
her Majesty from this House, or, I ought 
rather to say, the first from her 
first Parliament. I cannot, my Lords, 
but be willing, to believe, that 
called to this task more out of com 
to the inhabitants of this m 


st address 


to 
17 
t 
i 


ss 


addr 





| 


tropo lis t 


tomyself. I say this, my Lords, becaus 
you will all - aware that I am tl only 
one of y Lordships’ Hot who ha 


ever “Paral rsmane na with 
tion of any part of 1 
this great town. I 


situation 


pre senta 
stitue 
th n, at my 


intended to 


1i@ Con 


ney Of 


OOKIDe 


as a compliment 

them, I trust that your Lordships will 
feel that I have not improperly accepted 
the honour. After what the illustrious 
Duke has stated to you, it will be my great 
anxiety not to make use of any expres- 
sion which can disturb that unanimity which 
is on all hands allowed to be so extrem 


] 


desirable on the present occasion. 


fore, ifia the cour of t few observa 
tions which [ may feel it my duty to 
address to yout | )} shiy I s} i] ub 
fortunately make use of any such expres- 
sion, I trust y Lordships will impute it 
to my wantof judgn nd not t 
intention on my part to disturb the una 
nimity which it is sod ble on all 
counts to maintain. In refer to tl 
various topics of the Sp from th 
Throne I would venture to observe, that it 
must be gratifying to your Lordships that 
Parliament has been called t the t 
this early period for purpose of for- 
warding business in such a manner, that 
we may hope to receive in this Hou 
measures for our consideration at a period 
of the year when your Lordships are dis- 
posed n larve numbers to attend Upon 
the subject of our foreign poll 1 will 


only congratulate your Lordships upon 


the continuance of peace, and express a 
hope that the country may lone be blest 


with its continuance. With respect to tl 
civil war in Spain, that, my 
subject which probably s re; oe r wi 
to be discusse .d by your Lords 
would venture to observe in al 
it must have appeare . to all of 
ships that, at all events, that war isc 
tinued without the wish bof yas consider 
able portion of the inbabit ; of that 
country; but, my Lords, “] am sure you 
will all feel that a treaty whieh has been 
made, it is the duty of this country to 

Lords, with reference to 


ll have 


On- 





V MS 


maintain, My 


{LORDS} 
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to which her 
mgs to allude, of 
ore this House 
sift their contents, 


of commerce 
bee 


the treaties 

Majesty has 
when 
will then be 


} 
thev come Del 


time to 


course 
it 


and ascertain whether they are founded 
upon that safe and sonnd system of 
reciprocity which may make them lasting, 
and, if f may use the expression, fair to 
both parties concerned ; for if treaties of 
commerce are not I yunded on a fair bas 

to both parties, speculations may be 
f ourared, but lasting ood cannot be 
hoped for. My Lords, upon the subject 
of Lower Canada, I am sure it would be 
most indiscreet in me to attemptto dilate, 
because it is one of those peculiar subjects 

which equul to be discussed with the 


greatest calmness, and to be looked at in 


all its bearings most cautiously, most 
deliberat lv, 1 d with th { sf } itl Ace. 
Phere S, 1\ I yrds, suvpjecta luded to 
in th ech, which perhaps peculiarly 
relates to tl ther House of Parliament, 
but U} 1 wl ron - perhaps per- 
itted 1 if rd umely, her 
Ma cl communication upon 
i f th Civil List. With 
l » | Maj 1h) 5 rec I ndation 
reatest economy being observed in 
th preparation of the estimates, I am 
qi ‘ r Lordships will all feel 
erateiul » her Maj sty for that kind 
feeling towards her people which such a 
I ( I n yn) t but manifest. 
ut my I a oe i fi I 1c to the 


ivil List, it it with great satisfaction I 


ave | d it stated, that her Majesty has 
rrendered to the country that which her 
late royal predect I was pl ased to sur- 
render, I consider it a mark of great 
wisdom not to depart from the precedent 
established by a Sovereign of great ex- 
perience nd who was able to enter into 
the ¢ ideration of th matters ina 
manner which cannot be expected from 
h lajes { think it, therefore, wise 
ae | of he \] 1] sty to have fol- 
lowed the precedent of the late King, 
|and that it will be wise in us, my Lords, 


your Lord- | 
| tunity 
| you cannot help feeling towards 


| 





to meet it 
this point I wou 


iendly st ; for upon 

erve, that it 
Loedahipa au oppor- 
that gratitude which 
the Sove- 


to ol 
will afford to your 
of 


| i 
Snowing 


reign for the k pine 1 considerate manner 
in which, upon all occasions, she has con- 
ducted herself towards her people. My 
Lords, we are placed in a peculiar situa- 


tion; we haye a Sovereign on the Throne 
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born in this country, educatec 


country, and coming to the crown at an cent ' $0] 
ave that altogether frees her from ben Vv Lord tion to that 


mixed up with any political or party dif- cou f legislation whi sauce 


. 1 ] j | | e 
ferences 3 and who, moreover, as bi hh u 3 led Dy the dissolut | 9) iast 
1 } ‘ : pas | = ‘ rt ‘ +} 
taught that She is a ne to Cons r th | i nent. | i)] l I tL WIS that 
welfare of every inhabitant of the en pire, P rhiam t sl l } LV , before any 


and that her sole duty is to promote their new itever Is introduced, to clear 
prosperity by every means in her power. ul bet . It is most 
My Lords, you will all remember that a tant t 1 ships shoul 
the prorogation of the late Parliament, « t ler tl 
her Majesty stated tous her at ty toa | l { to time 
everything in her power to ¢ Nose 4 : hat ld end 

allay animosity and dis: ynd \ tlement, satis- 
graciously repeated that sentiment sted them. 
Speech from the ‘Tl ne this day, ( i i n st of all, 
that the early ae at which he ) ve been 
called to the sov reignty ol HIS kK l } { t r in 
rendered it a more im} tive duty vy t yv ( 

under Divine Providence, ( \ u nt ny difference 
place her relian¢ 1 t | I cannot 


operation of Parliament, | that we m I 

love and affection of a r subject \ that may be 
Lords, I am sure we shal | { > 1 } 3 | \ is a 
to follow the example, if | may venture t ert l sure ive for those who are 


| 


call it an example, which the inhabitants y destitute. yvever, above all 

of this great metropolis hay y recently 1 | S, ty ill consider 

displayed. The illustrious Duke ha { ything like the 

luded to it in a manner much more power- | | sh law of settlement shall be estab- 

fully than Tecan do, for he was present on | lish 1 Ireland. There is one point 
vt | 


the occasion, but [ am fully aware that a cot ted with t ubject, wi ippears 
sentiment of attachment and loyal aflectio tO 1 , Ny Lords, { mos mportant— 
towards her Majesty pP rvaded ill cl sses of I I Liat ring’ this qu S- 
the community, as was visible, on that me-. t! \ cht to regard it purely as 
morable day. Nodoubt, my Lords, am | t ht not 


the great mass of people th USS t | away by 
some were attracted by 1 dle cut : \ { neficial 
and mingled with th 1 for the s: { Enoland = or 
only of amusement; but, my Lord f thi t 1al ts. My 
lam most assured, that none retired from. Lo to t Irish cor- 
witnessing the scene which that day pre- | , 1 trust that we shall 


sented to them, witl t i ! : { 0 | I ying 


creased attachment to their Q ns; ! Ut im V to 
hei Maje ty it may n truly | 1d \ Ct Sal time, we shall 
. \ct of Parliament 

“ Tnstar ve ( \ t t s of the 


Her Majesty was pleased in the com n abled to rise in their sta- 
her Speech, toad rt to the internal peacx { 3, W ther the « { be of one class 
and domestic tranquilli t 


happily prevail, iS Vel 





consideration of such measures of reforma- good 1 t rit the support whether 
tion and amendment as may be considered of then low-citl ; or the Crown, and 
expedient. I am confident that your ol n pin soc y and att to dis- 
Lordships generally concur with me in tl tinct . their native place. Mv Lords. 
propriety of following up that advice, by the next t » adverted to in the Speech 


| . | . }" ] | ] 
endeavouring to clear off some portion of from t Lhrone Is ¢ which has been so 


that arrear of unavoidable imperfections often detailed Ll so long agitated— I 
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allude to the Irish tithe-laws—-that it is} membered to have 


‘LORDS} 


time we should find some method, if I may | 
use a common expression,ofgiving and tak- | 


ing, by which that question may be brought 


to a proper and satisfactory settlement. [| 


ain glad that these three topic s have been 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne, 
because I would entreat you to refer back 
to the first united Parliament which sat 
in this country, and ask your Lordships to 


ead the speech of the then Duke of 


who moved the first address in 
the united Parliament, In it he held out 
to Ireland the brightest hopes, the fairest 
promises of extending the liberality of 
England towards her on all occasions, and 
said he believed that no imagination could 
conceive the height and happiness, the 
power and riches, to which Ireland would 
be raised, when fostered by her sister 
country. My Lords, we have yet to per- 
fect that which was then held out, and I 
trust her Majesty may have the happiness 
of seeing measures devised which, during 
the long reign we all anticipate for her, 
may secure to Ireland that happiness 

which was promised her at the union. 
With reference to the improvements in the 


Montrose, 


law which are referred to, it may naturally | 


occur to your Lordships that the topics 
alluded to are those which have already 
been under your consideration—the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt, an improve- 
ment in the discipline of the ecclesiastical 
courts, the despatch of equity business, 
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heard of when in the 
House of Commons; but, nevertheless, 
my Lords, | believe it is in a sound and 
satisfactory state. Her Majesty has been 
pleased to express her confidence in the 
loyalty and wisdom of Parliament, and 
her anxiety for its cordial co-operation, 
This is a declaration which only a con. 
stitutional Sovereign has t 
and privile oF 


happiness 
my Lords, 
with an 7 which I 
greatly augmented by the youth 
| consider that a weight 
Is given to that request which we 
hesitate long ere we refuse it ; on the con- 
trary, my Lords, 
selves ready cheerfully to acqu esce in it ; 
for, my Lords, you will all agree with me 
in thinking that the most noxious weed in 
the human mind is preyudice—- the 


fatal disease isan overruling and i imp tient 
party spirit. 


re to make; but, 
comes to us 
think is 
of our Sove reion, 


should 


we ought to show our- 


most 


It is the first duty of Par- 
liament to combat with those pernicious 
influences, and to ende 
one only party all the people of this 
nation. Itis our duty to extend to all 
the blessings of the British constitution— 
itis our duty to afford to all the equal 
provection of ‘the law—and it is our duty 


avour to unite into 


| to attach every man to the institutions of 


the settlement of the charities of boroughs | 


—a matter of great 
poor within 
arrangement of the 


consequence to the 
those 
) 


those boroughs; and J trust that mea- 
sures with reference to these and many 
other matters 
under the consideration of 


boroughs — and an! 
boundaries of the | 
boroughs, with reference to the police of 


will be speedily brought | 
Parliament. | dé 


My Lords, with reference to the state of | 


this country, to which her Majesty is 
pleased to allude, it becomes me to say 
but little, though I cannot avoid express- 
ing my happiness that all interests of the 
country appear to me to be in a sound and 
satisfactory state. I am aware that it is 
always unwise to talk too much of national 


prosperity, and that it is most dangerous | 


to endeavour to persuade people that they 
are ina better condition than, perhaps, 
they find themselves to be; therefore | 
wish it not to be understood that I am 
prepared to state that the country is in 


| hear 
| bear fron 


such a state of prosperity as I once re- | 


the country, by purifying them from all 
those, if I may so say, abuses which time 
and human infirmity must create in every- 
thing. And, my Lords, the way to effect 
this object is to hold ourselves as an ex- 
ample of freedom from prejudice, and of 
a disposition to concede minor matters for 
the public tranquillity and happiness. My 


Lords, if I may venture to sn 6 your 
Lordships with a quotation apposite to this 


subject, [ would request you to 'ook back 
to the first speech of her Majesty Queen 
Anne, who told her Parliament that, in 

aling with all as equally well affected to 
her service, 


she hoped to see no heats or 
animosities prevailing 


os among themselves. 
But to carry you back to the Queen, her 
predecessor, I would point your attention 
to a sentence of the Lord Keeper Bacon’s 
first speech before Elizabeth, when he 
advised the Parliament somewhat in 
these words: — “ You will in this 
your assembly coolly and patiently 
all good councils, and clearly for- 
1 all manner of contentions, and 


from the use of all sophistical arguments, 
because contentious disputations are not 
suited to consultations on weighty matters, 
besides which they cause much expense of 
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time, and few good consequences spring | 


from them."’ My Lords, | may perhaps 
again remind you—for upon this subject 
I own I feel strongly —~- that we Open our 
business day by day by praying for wis- 
dom, and that we may be enabled to lay 


aside all private interests, prejudices, and 
partial affections; and that as asking for 


! 
| 


that blessing, I think we are bound to, 


show that we desire to the utmost of ou 


power to extinguish all minor party dii- 
ferences for the purpose of arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion of our labours, 

as to deserve the confidence of the Sove- 
reign and of the people, of whom IT am 
prepared to maintatt | 


all your Lordships are likew prepared t 
inaintain, that we are a part Wen 
look back to history for a precedent: w 


may look for a similar occasion, tor a like 
necessity, but we shall find 
there never was a time, there 
circumstai 
which her 
Throne. 
bound peculiarly to look to that which is 
the best advice for her M 
also to look to that which is best for a 
people increased in civilization, and edu- 


es sO peCuilar as those 
AY v h 10) } 
sbayesty nas ascended the 


This is a Moment when we are 


4 ’ ] ] 
yesty, and bound 


{Nov. 


cated more extensively than at any former | 


period at which a Sovereign has ascended 
the Throne; | say this is the time of all 
others when, without abandoning ou 
principles—for I cannot for one moment 
suppose that any one of your Loidships 
would, for any consideration, abandon that 


, 

which you conceive to be a right principle 

of action, but maimtaining our principles, 
' ° y } 

and acting as if we were friends and not 


as foes, as if we desired to convince on 
another in carrying out the details of le- 
gislation on our principles—I say that this 
is of all times the time when we should lav 


upon the altar of our country our own 


} } ] . “ighe 
peculiar views, and make our only study 
be--useful and practical legislation. | 
say, my Lords, this is the time, 

<____esimul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit 


quod sic voluere) pont 


Unda recumbit.” 


I am oblived to your Lore 


y : ps for the 
patient attention with which you have 
heard me. | [ have not said any 
thing caleulated to disturb the unanimity 
of your Lordships this night, and beg, with 
humble submission, to second the address. 


trust 


20} 


The Duke of Wellington 
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My Lords, 


[have great satisfaction in rising upon 
this occasion to vive my assent to the Ad- 
dress moved by the illustrious Prince Op- 
posite in answer to the Speech delivered by 
her Majesty from the Throne. My Lords 
I hay sO iitt Ov] tion either to that 
o ype bf 0 j i lt 3 on ved 
| illustr sj ( that I should 
has ht y to address one 
\ i S 3 1 the sub 

ne r tt pur} i X- 

( i h l Nl a} ty nd 
is Duk has 

mov $ I 
i iV TOllOoW 1 xampt ol h 
lion ind the 1 Lord 
A iN 5 nN kit or 

no rvations either 1 Speech « 
\ I Ss i h can in ny manne! 
) . \ itation of feeling or difter- 
nce of opinion on the part of any noble 


| n either ( i th House. My 


| 

| I | 1\ ‘ y tt late yout 
Lords| Ss tnat on this first occasion upon 
vhicl VI addressed the 
» } } 
Par] it called by herself, it is in the 

. 4 . T + fore n « ‘ 

p ver Ol is Hous to return an answer to 


he M vesty which shall be 
It is i ssi 
could have 
Lordships with more judgment and dis- 
cretion than the illustrious Prince and the 
noble i, rd who last vddre sed Vi - My 
Lords I =] Royal H r} ness has been 


unanimous ! 


Lords 


addressed themselves to your 


mpossible that any nobl 


pleased to advert to a certain fortunate 
| event which I was present at the same 
t with his Re Hig ~ I perfectly 
| rec t t ¢ nd I have always 
| cor dered \ { utmost interest the 
| ol ( t My | rds, {| that dur- 
| ing ev y moment of the remainder of my 
life | il] ess the prosperity of h rc 
1M S , and her individual hap- 
Leiiees, Fican akycacqune ee beeiares 
| express my feelings towards that illustri- 
'ous individual. My Lords, I likewis: 


recollect the expressions to which the 

illustrious Prinee has adverted, and which 

fell from me atthe termination of the last 

Session of Parliament. My Lords, I have 
] 


not by any means changed my intentions 


upon those subjects ; and I will only upon 
this oceasion add, that thos« 
been a lverted to in the Speech from the 
Throne, and also inthe Address moved by 
the illustrious Prince, and seconded by 
the noble Baron 


facilitate the intentions of which I spoke 


subjects have 


in such a manner as to 
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last Session. I will not trouble your 
Lordships further, except to express my 
anxious hope that this Address will be al- 
lowed to pass unanimously. 

The address was agreed to nem. con. and 
was ordered to be presented with the 
usual forms. 


me OPS CORD TCL e 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


y 7 oO - 
Monday, November 20, 1837. 
MINUTES.}] The Sessional Orders were agreed t 
The Commmons attended the House of Lords to hear the 
Queen deliver her Speech, and then returned to tl 
House. 
AppRESS IN ANSWER TO. THE 


SPEECH, | 
been read, 
Lord Leveson rose to move, that an 
humble address be presented to the Queen, 
returning to her Majesty the thanks of 
that House for the gracious Speech which 
had just been delivered to both Houses of 
Parliament from the Throne. He trusted 
that the House would not prove insensible 
to the difficulties of the charge which he 
had undertaken; that he failed in the 
ability, he hoped they would give him 
credit for the desire, to do it justice, and 
he begged to assure them that he said 
this, not as giving expression to 
formal words of course, but 
strong conviction of the arduous nature 
of the task which he had undertaken. 
Although influenced by the feelings 
which such a conviction could not fail to 
produce, he ventured to hope that the 
House would extend to him an indulgence 
at least equal to that which they ha 
shown him in that place on a former oc- 
casion, and that he might, however 
perfectly, be permitted to make a few ob- 
servations having reference to the Speech 
which they had just heard, and at the 
same time offer, very briefly, a few of the 
grounds which ought to lead the House of 
Commons to an unanimous vote in favour 
of an address to her Majesty, which ad- 
‘ress he proposed should echo the senti- 
ments that had been so graciously uttered 
from the Throne. The Speech was com- 
posed in a manner so perfectly concilia- 
tory, that it would ill become him not to 
follow the example which had been pre- 
sented to them from the highest quarter ; 
he should, therefore, in the few remarks 
which he had to offer, avoid anything in the 
remotest degree, approaching an angry 
tone of discussion, 


Her Majesty’s Speech having 


under a 


Im- 


fLORDS} 


| 


| 
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only generally inexpedient but peculiarly 
unsuited to an occasion like the present. 
He should, in the first place, congratulate 


| the House on the assurances which Parlia- 


| ment had received 
| the friendly sentiments and dis} 


from her 
ositions of 
all foreign powers towards this country. 
It was partly on the principle of maintain- 
ing peace with foreign powers, that the 


| present Administration came into power, 


mere | 


| eV ents of 


obtain on the 


stood at a 
but im- 
rejoiced to say, however, that 
id been preserved—that we had 
been protected from war and all its con- 
without injury to the na- 
r the least detriment to any 
of the great int 


and on that principle 
time when pt ace 


ccalhlae | 
POSSsIDi¢ ie | 


they 
was deemed all 
peace h 
comitant evils, 

tional honour, o 
rests of the country. 


There was another, and as he conceived it 


to be a very strong ground of congratula- 
tion, and _ it was the success which had 
attended the measur s adopt d for the ex- 


tension of our That success 
in part, owing to the improved views 
with respect to trade which had begun to 
continent; but he neverthe- 
less would contend, that no trifling thanks 
were due tothe Executive Government of 
the country for these ameliorations, and 
that the advisers of the Crown were per- 
fectly justified in putting into the mouth 

the Sovereign an expression of con- 
those improved relations 
with foreign powers to which he referred. 


commerce. 
was, 


eratulation at 


He was sure the House would hear with 
satisfaction that her Majesty had con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with the con- 
federation of Peru and Bolivia. He hoped, 
and confidently expected, that the com- 
mercial results arising from that treaty 
would soon be extensively and beneficially 
felt, and that its influence on other 
powers would gr atly tend to the advan- 


He did not for a 
bad 
shock; occasional 


tage of this country. 
moment mean to de ny 
experienced a sever 
that nature wer 


that our trade 


inseparable 


| from our condition as a manufacturing and 


as that which was not ; 


commercial country; and while he ven- 
tured to congratulate the Parliament and 
the nation at large upon our having passed 
through the main difhiculties of the crisis, 
he could not refrain from expressing the 
strong and warm admiration which he felt 
at the conductof the manufacturing classes, 
the discretion and the fortitude which they 
displayed under all their difficulties. 
difficulties were such as no mea- 
Administration could have 


1. 2 
nose 


sures of the 


Majesty of 
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prevented, and the manner in which t 
working classes of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts had borne up under their sufferings 
a most pleasin contrast to 


presented 0 
This alter d and im- 


former occasions. 
proved state of feeling amongst them was 
a proof that thev reposed a WIS ind 


generous confidence in the respons 
advisers of the Crown, and it was a pro 
likewise of that which led him s 


greater pleasure—namely, of t 

gence, morality, and good sense, 
respect to the civil conflict now unhap; 
going forward in Spain, it was a 
which all who heard him must agree 
lamenting; but he was sure there w 
Member of that House who would 
readily and cheerfully concu enablit 


the Sovereign of this country to k 
engagements with the Gover 

Spain. He might now ventu 

that the cause of Don C 

less. Induce dl by Lit idvic OF % Ss 
whom he thought his friends in ot 


countries, he had attempted to march 
Madrid, but that attempt had been 
marked by signal failure, and the | 
might therefore now be 
at the instance of, and through the 
mediation of, this country, peace might be 
restored. He was confirmed in that ex- 
pectation by the sentiments they had 
day heard from the mouth of the Sove- 
reign, On these, and other g 

earnestly wished for the perlect fulfilm 


entertained that 


| 


that 
rounds, | 


¥ 1 
of those engagements, fording, as 


must, the best guarantee of the futur 
peace of Europe. The next s 

which it was proper he should 

rather invite, the attention of the Ff 
was the condition of Canada; h 
sure it was one to which | 
turn its most serious and anxious atten- 


tion, and he entertained the most con- 
fident expectation that they would enter 
upon it in a spirit of conciliation rnd 


cordiality, and that the dunder- 
standing between the mother coun 
the colony which had hitherto so 
prevailed would in time coming be pre- 
served to the advantage of both. Amor o 
the various grounds of congratulation 
which the present state of affairs presented 
to all who felt interested in the well-being 
of the country, and amongst the severa 
gratifying topics in the speech from th 
throne, the improving prospects ol Ireland 
stood prominently forward. The absence 
ofall outrage—[‘* Oh ! oh!” and Cheers.) 
VOL, XXXIX, § Tiirt} 
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derstandings which could be traced solely 
to the want of proper explanations on the 
part of the Crown. T[fappily those difhi- 
culties would now be prevented or guarded 
against beforehand, and that in a manner 
the best calosaaed to secure the 
dence of the people. On this point, it 
was to be remembered that her 
peculiar posi- 


to no part of the 


conti- 
presen 
Majesty stood in rather a 
tion, She succeeded 
personal property of her immediate prede- 
part ol the in- 


Ger ae 
ancestors derived from 


cessor—slhie possessed 
which her 
their fore ign possess SIONS. There was no 
one who less deplored, than he did, the 


conie 


{COMMONS} 





loss of that foreign dominion, and it 
might be thought that the income thence 
arising was a matter utterly unworihiy of | 


the attention of a great country like Eng- 
land. He concurred in that opinion—he 
by no means thought that it should occa- 
sion the least concern; but it was a cir- 
cumstance not to be lost sight of in 
arranging a suitable provision for the 
Sovereign, and he therefore trusted 
that the two points to which he had 
thought it right thus to call the 
of the House, would not be overlooked ; 
he hoped, also, that one truth bearing on 
the question, would not be lost sight of— 
namely, that under circumstances such as 
the present, liberality was the 
wisest economy. 

to believe that the 
lengthened duration. He hoped an 
lieved that, under Divine Providence, it 
would be a long and happy reign. — Libe- 
rality at its commencement would rend 

unnecessary any further applications to 
Parliament for pecuniary grants; and he 
therefore would contend, that a judicious 
and well-regulated liberality must, in the 
end, prove the best economy, and there- 


) 
1] 
‘ 


je 
UC- 


fore the least injurious to the pockets of 


the people. He could readily quote the 
opinions of many influential Members to 


prove the expedie ney and importance of 


perfect unanimity on an occasion like the 
present—on an occasion when, for the 
first time a new Parliament, being the 
first called under her Majesty’s authority, 
had assembled to meet the Queen; but 
he felt uowilling to detain the House with 
matter which he was sure the sentiments 


attention | 


best and | 
rt’ | 
here was every reason | 
new reign would be of 


| only new to Parliament 
|quainted with its 


iseconder of the Motion; in the 


| making 


generally entertained would render quite | 


superfluous. There was one topic, how- 


ever, which he could not conclude with- 
out again adverting to, 
to the early age 


and that was the 


reference made at which | 


itained the 
| House at vreater 
| his notes, 
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her Majesty had been called to the Go- 
vernment of these realms, and the reliance 
which she, on that account, found it ne- 
cessary to place upon the wisdom of Par- 
lament, and upon the love and affections 
of her No one could have heard 
the Speech, as it was delivered by her 
Majesty, without feeling, in the highest 
dezree, that that language accorded with 
the sentiments of the royal breast; there 

| oa bad rihye thot } 


Ct uld not be a Goubt ellhber that when ner 


pce ple. 


Ministers suggested that portion of the 
Speech, th y were fully borne out by 
facts. When they advised her visit to the 
City of London, and attended her thither, 
y must have seen and heard the hun- 

ve her such an 
They must 


dreds of thousands who | 
have 
devotion of 


entiusiastic reception, 


} ! 1] , 
been deeply sensible of the 


DIY 

loyal, ar d, he would say, of a chivalrous 
It would not, he trusted, on 
‘coming that he 
should call upon the House to agree with 
braneh of the Legislature in a 
sovereign. 


nation, 


such an oceasion, be unbe 


the other 


compliment to the Once 


more, then, he requested them to agree 
to an Address with unanimity. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving an Ad- 


which was, as usual, an echo of 
the Speech. 

Mr. Gibson Craig seconded the Ad- 
He observed, that it was the first 
time he had ever risen to address the 
House of Commons; that he was not 
, but utterly unac- 
any He therefore 
they would excuse any omissions 
might be 
eloquence with 


dress, 


dress, 


hoped, 
or irregularities of which he 
uilty. The ability and 
which the noble Lord who preceded him 
had addressed the House, rendered it the 
less necessary that he (Mr. G.( 
detain them at any , ngth in discharging 
the duty devolved 


‘raiz) should 
which upon him as 
earlier 
however, 
which he 
and that 
making adequate 
poor of Treland, In 
alterations in the institutions of 
a country, it was important that the minds 
of a people should neither be moved by 
angry feelings nor influenced by prejudice. 
The hon. Member appeared to have enter- 
intention of addressing the 
length, and referred to 
remaining a few minutes on his 
after some 


part of her Majesty’s 
an allusion had 
could not 
was to the 


Speech, 
been made, 
pass over in silence, 
necessity of 


provision for the 


legs nikon! speaking; but 











th 
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. } 1 . , 7 ' i 

time, he was understood to apologise for! contrary, I hope I am doing a real servic 
P : } , Th , t ] Viaiecty , ‘ \ t 

so far trespassing uy on t ir Inauigence, | hayesty § | sent M sters., | 


and sat down. | have aly | that I thought they 
The Speaker rt id th addr 53. nad r°’’ squee if a terials; na I still 


Mr. Wak! V and Mr. tfarveyv rose | tl 4 ! } fy 1 U sor 
together. The ype aker ¢ 1 ¢ But, kin to th other s} ol | 

Mr. Watley, who sp ce as follows: Sir, P| He ma ee only th t i f form. 
rise on this occasion to discl t d the ] tell them 
humble duty of acq: ting | Majesty ied rials, 
Ministers that they | \ \ I nothing tl { S | can 
supporters in thi Liou ' cu ta n |. In 1835. the noble 


which, [ re ret to sa‘ 1 \ iO! ! tt | of the Gov nent 


iltomether forvotten, { \ \ l \ l i nt in the | l ot 
copies of the Sp ch. | if f | | I f I : . { { t] it | ' nt | 
read from your lips, + | \ n 

it was the speech which | Majest \ 


livered fromthe Throne. [| amdis by " Lord, Seci 
ask after that Spi b a quest if th th | De} t nt 


| | 5 
) a i 
novie Lord himself and of his il , \ ilar. He said int ‘I cn 
[wish to ask for what purpose her Ma the Address in I ry, 1835, “1 
| 

jesty’s present Ministers were s ious | think it far better that this H st 
in 1835 to eject the right hon. B net Pan f sent ts « e peo] 
Opposite from office ¢ | feel boune i s t OV langua to the 


honour andeandour to ask the ques Pho t that we s 

and | hope that In ne course f the cha i the Var S S ts ber 
night’s debate her Majesty’s Ministers juestioned among the people, excitit 
will answer the question as frankly as 1, much discontent here, and far more in 
put itto them. Icame into the House to Ireland.” I will trouble the House wit 
support the cause of the people, and not | few more of the noble Lord's opinions 


the causeof faction or party Party ; | “i Hous viela too im it ! 
faction have been the curse of this country | a julescence in every thing which is sug 
for centuries, and if we follow the course | gested bv the Crown, we may be in danger 


which her Majesty’s Ministers this nicht | of los ie essence of reform. think 
have marked out, it is not likely that we | that if w end up the Address, as pro- 
shall be relieved from this curse. When | po 1 to be ame! d, statir clearly tl 

the right hon. Baronet opposite produced | ref ' 1 are re ed. we shall do 
his speech in 1835, the friends of the ir dut our constituents and to pos 


present Ministers told him thatthe speech | terity, t we shall be rej d 
from the throne dealt In vague eneral nei! pu | 1imous weakness ¢ 
ties—that there was nothing specific in it, { the nd, nor with inconsiderate rash- 
and nothing to satisfy them what reforms | ness er.’ Now, Sir, | wish to 
the right bon. Baronet intended to pl kn wh { distinct and speerfi 
pose. They have now rot their friends 1 ] nt in th Spe nt th 
ofice, and there can be norea n tor the ll Ch V ill have come fresh from « ur 
not saying what reforms the country | con u ;s. then are vou not aware that 
needs, and what specific reforms they | the s of England 1 ire protection ? 


purpose to effect. But they have omitted | Is the | Ballot in the Speech? Th 
everything of the kind from their Speech ; | Memb: on that side of the House may 
they are entirely silent upon these | laugh. The Speech is just such a one as 
subjects ; nor is there a single enuncia- } you youselves would have made on a 
tion of one of their reforms in the! similar oceasion. Instead of feeding thi 
whole Speech. [No, no!] I say yes; people with the crumbs of charity, I claim 
Ihave the Speech in my hand, ad I | forthem ights. 
must say more, that | never read a|menceme nt of a new reign, with a youn 


f 
_ 


speech from any Sovereizn of this country | Queen, educated as ours has been, th 
more vazue, more eeneral, or less pre cise. pe opl I entitled to « xpect that yme- 
~ ‘ 


] hope that hon. Gentlemen opposite will | thing more « xplicit should appear in the 
not cheer too much. Lassure them [have |Speech. I will ask, Sir, is the elective 
no desire to see them in office: onthel fi unchise extended noueh T eqv no 


«) 
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and the people of England, Ireland, and 
Seotland say no. They grind their teeth 


tine infliction, and Iam afraid will 
le thei 


be specitically introduced intothe Ad siete 


unde I 


never be relieved, un rievauc 


I do not expect that I shall get that done 
on the present occasion ; but [ think 1 
right the people should know what 1 
the Cisp sition, hat il the fee! 7s O 
the House, and t there 1s reason to 
expect yand US 
con from the hus 3s, whet even you 
Gentle nen (the lories), were ibe is \ 
Liverpool, and indeed throughout the 
whol country, th sal langua ¢ Vd 
used—all were there the friends of the 
people, yet as soon as any specific pro- 
posal is brought forward, nearly all of us 
fly from it, a d leave the people at the 
mercy of thenaristocracy. At Liverpool, 
at an operative Conservative dinner in 


October iast. the nobl 
not see 


| ! 
report {to have sald—and 


now in His place 


cTuacve has been he ld by a great 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on that side of the 
House :—‘‘He was to find that th 
operatives had dete: mit ’ to have then 
lay also; for why should not they 
had a great part of the <a also sharé 
in the He was happy that 
Conservative representatives had it in their 
itives, and to 
the Lil 
vould 
Lord 
{ . t 


a : / 
himself a friend to the extension of 


| ] 
ojad 
] 
Who 
triumph ? 
' 
power to appe ilto the op 
A 

the classes. ( ould 


party h ive had their Way if 
have bh en sO. The 


working 
not 


nobl declared 


frage, and I am disappointed at not seeing 
him in his place, for [ had ho} d to have 
had him [ot l cond r to my motion, 
Re il y | a VOL to ipp Vy to the ob] 
Lord to second the ame Iment that [ in- 
tended to propose. ‘But the Lib rals,” 
the noble Lord continued were beginning 
to find that even the poorer ¢ la were 
not so democratically inclined as they 
could wish. They thought that tl )i 


would pull all down b fore them 


} 1 
o* something in the general 
{ classes under- 


hope of catchin 
nies 1] 1 
scrambie ; Dut 


stood those subjects, and had a de 


1 > Ho , rT 

ii¢ p JOT 

p In- 

eovernment ancient 
The Liberals, therefore, 

such 


} 
in ood and 


stitutions, &e. 


terest 


tertalnuing 


now felt, that persons en o 
opinions were not worthy to have a voice 
in the legislation of the country. He was 
elad, however, that they had learned 
proper sense of their true interests and 
could be trusted with the same security 


fCOMMONS} 





; to an 


; Says, he is 





to night. And I 


| the ¢ 


| tend to 


el al | 
| mand majorities in this House? \ 
| the majority to 


oh 


in the 


ij the 


| opposite ou that occasion 
amusing my mind of 
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as any other class of politicians.” Such 
is the language of noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool, ‘That noble Lord, 
therefore, declares himself a friend to the 

| [ No, no !] 


extension of the 
What? is not the noble Lord favourable 
suffrage he 


Ext f 
olad that the operatives have 


to the Speech. 


the 
] 
Ie 


sufiraze. 


nsion of the when 


learned a proper sense of their true inter- 
ests, and can be trusted with the same 
security as any other class of politicians ?” 
If that be the truth, as no doubt it is, I 
eall on the noble Lord to act on the prin- 


ted, and give me his vote 
ask her Majesty’s Mini- 
yrepared to see the eround 
under then by their 
party 

Reform. | 
both parties by 
That 


; 
il terms 


Sters 1f they are 


removed from feet 


; an 
political enemies? The opposing 


pro'ess themselves friendly 


| }] +} ity 
hall test the sincerity of 


intend to move. 


{ 
{ 


:mendmen j 


amendment 1s expressed In gener : 


it contemplates mercly an extension of the 

| franchise, and | am ready to take the 

smallest quantity that you will give. The 
] 


| j a rorel _ ich 
nobie Lord having so recently made such 


. : 
a liberal sper ch tot 1€ Ope ratives of Liver- 
pool, I confidently rely on his vote in 
favour of the amendment. The noble 


Lord cannot hesitate. But [shall be glad 
to learn how her Majesty’s 
maint themselves in 


under the existing circumstances. 


Ministers in- 
office 
| shall 


be glad to know how they expect to com- 


alin 


Vhere is 


come from? I[ suppose 


that on the most favourable occasions it 
will not be above 25 or 30, and on rather 
untoward occasions it is possible they 
may find themselves in a minority. But 
is itintended for the two political parties 
in this House, who have b opposed for 
such a length of time, to unite in one 
friendly embrace? Is it intended to form 


} 
; because | 


~~ n I ask that question, 
hould to hea 
li is right the 


a C 
ra distinct disclaimer. 
people should know 
they have to expect from the contending 
yarties in this House; and if a coalition 
is to take place, I feel b = to declare 
that the have taken place 


like 


what 


contests which 


during the last three years assume, in my 
mind, the character of factious. It will 
then appear tom » that there was carried 


On a 


ment 


factious op position at the commence- 

of the Session of 1835. What was 

language of the right hon. Baronet 
| 

late by looking over 


have been 
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some of those things, and really it is very | take from it th 01 id 1 t 
entertaining work to see the manner in| of the people. re ha n |} eed- 


which persons will assert one thing at one Sy | to civ 
time andanother at another. Theright hon. | 

Baronet, on the 24th of February, said, | operating 

speaking of the opposition, “ The y select men | | 

the questions which are p1 ly ~ { 


cided, which all the world admits to | excre t { ¢ fice. S 
finally disposed of; but the unsettled 
questions they dare not advert to. ‘They | « pat 


shrink from a reference to the Ballot, ves that 
the Septennial Bill, the pension list, and 
the extension ot the sult Or ¢ aoe hri K | S if an | V 


from neither of thess questions, but we | have to ¢ t 7 


shall see who does to-night. 7 \ rk of | 

the opportunity of advertine to all thos Cat Bill \' 
subjects, but not one of them is touched | Bill was brou: I 

on: on the contrary, the speech exhibit o - 
still the same dread of alluding to t V 


Ballot, the same fear of extending the. | S les S 
suffrage, and the same horror of the 1 the H of J 3. S 
peal of the Septennial Bill. But what tl ht | f x if = 
said the right hon. Baronet op 

February, 1855¢% He spoke t is: —“ | 
make great off rs, which should not lightly to the ¢ \ I i 


=< 


be rejected. I offer to you t pros] \ 

of continued peace, the restored f 

dence of powerful States, that are willing | vat 3 

to seize thi Opportunity ol reducing great | t W 1 J 

armies, and thus diminishing the chai ; f 

of hostile collision I offer to von 1 s | t { [ris \I 
duced estimates: in provements “in civil | C'ip il ¢ t s | 

jurisprudence ; reform of ‘clesiastical | m 

law; the settlement of the tithe question | Il t 

in Ireland; the commutation of tith in | mitted { D 

England: the removal of any real abuse | was « a 

In the chureh: t redress of thos 

grievances of which tl Dissenters « = of that Bill was ft 
plain upon just grounds. I ofter to vou 

these specific measures ; ind I offer a ) { t t i to t H 
to advance—soberly and cautiously, it is | every M bel 

true—in the path of progressive 1 prov 5 

ment.” The right hon. Baronet ay 

almost a Radical Reformer in comparis 11C¥ 

with those who prepare d this speech. | ' iF 5 i ( ( - 
Where are the promises on the present mos y. I 

occasion? What is there in th pre sent tim 


speech at all resembling what I have just res { 

read ? I say that there is not a thing in | refer, l [w 

the Speech which should induce a Radi- | extracts. “ This | said uk 
cal Reformer to vote for it. I fear that | Wellington, ‘ is in i very ; J 
in the present Session we are to witnessa | concedes to R 

renewal of those hostile and rancorous | Of holdin 

proceedings which have been exhibited in Cepting a few connected 

this House during the last three Sessions, | Siration ol fairs ( 

There have been proceedings during that | it also concedes to them t 

period which, in my opinion, have greatly , b2coming M 
contributed to lower the character of this 
House in the public estimation, and to{ + 
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There is no doubt that after this measure 
is adopted the Roman Catholics will have 
no separate interests as a separate sect; 
for I am sure that neither this House not 
the other House of Parliament will be 
disposed to lock either upon Roman Cathio- 
lics, or upon any thing that respects Ire- 
land, with any other eye than that with 
which they regard whatever affects thi 
interests f Scotland or of this country.’* 
Lord Lyndhurst spoke as follows on the 
condition of Ireland and a 
conciliatine the Irish :—‘ In looking at 
that country (Ireland), and at the policy 
which had been pursued towards it, | 


. + " he 
Vabtart Ol 


}» 


found that for years past civil disabilities 
and civil proscription had been practised 
there; and I found, too, that these had 
effected no change in the condition of Ire- 
land. No change! My Lords, Icon- 
siderably understate the argument when | 
put it so. The condition of Ireland has 
been growing worse, year after year. Dur- 
these last two years it has become 


in 


still worse than it ever was before; and, 
from what I have heard and know, there 

is reason to expect that in two years more 

it would be infinitely worse than it is at 

present. If, then, I found that such had | 
been the consequence of this course of | 
policy, could I have said ‘ Persevere in it 2?” 
Would that have been my duty ? 
it my duty to consider if a different course 
of policy ought not to be adopted, if con- 
ciliation ought not to be tried where seve- 
rity had failed, and if it would not be 
wise to make these individuals our friends, 


by admitting them to the full benefits and 
zi ; 4 - 


Or was 


privileges of the constitution.4 
I say do not admit the Catholic gentry 
and aristocracy if you propose to with- 
hold from them, and from the mass of the 
people, the enjoyment of all the other fair 
objects of honourable ambition.”{ I have 
another extract from the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech, which is more worthy of 
attention than any that I have yet sub- 
mitted to the House. The right hon. 
Baronet said, in introducing the Bill. 
«This measure will restore the equality of 
civil rights.” ‘* Jt is known to every one 
whom I address, that the law affecting the 
Roman Catholics in each branch of the 
empire is different ; that the Irish Roman 


* Hansard (New Series), vol. xx. p. 57. 
+ Ibid. 193. 

+ 907 

t Ibid. 207. 
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Catholics are the most favoured—the 
Roman Catholics of Scotland the least 
[ propose to place them all, as to civil 
privilege, on the same footing—the footing 
of equality.” ” This Bill will 
admit the Roman Catholies to all corpo- 
rate ofhees, and the enjoyment of all 
municipal advantages.”+ ‘These were the 
words used by the right hon. Baronet, 
iccording to the authorised version of the 
Sp ech in Hansarad’s Purliamentary De- 
bates. Now the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill has been pas ed eight years. Are 
the Roman Cathoties of lreland emanci- 
pated? Are they not at this moment de 
barred from the enjoyment of their corpo- 
rate and civil rights in consequence of their 
yeing Roman Catholics. All must acknow- 
ledge this who wish to express honestly and 
truly what the real facts of the case are, 


‘ 


bucn it IS proposs d that a Bill should be 
} } ' 
introduced into the EH 


use for the purpose 


of conferring upon them their municipal 
rights, without previously passing a Bill 


for the extension of the elective franchise, 
or of e@ivin the vote by ballot. Must 


le of England be first appealed 


to, and not the Tory aristocracy of the 
country is it, then, in accordance with 


a sincere Gesire or intention to pass such 


|a measure to mention it In a speech that 


otherwise might have been w rite n by one 
of the most determined and rigorous 
Tories in the House? It is impossible to 
carry such a measure in the present state 
of parties in the House without an exten- 
sion of the elective franchise. In 1829, 
the Tories carried the Emancipation Bill, 
and when the Reform Bill was subse- 
quently passed they became conformers; 
but they have succeeded in making th 
Municipal Bill a dead letter, and it is their 
intention that we shall obtain no fruit from 
the Reform Bill; it is their determination 
that no beneficial consequences shall flow 
from the Act of 1832. ‘That determination 
is evinced by them in every act; they 
show it in the amount of money they 
spent during the recent elections. Their 
Spottiswoode gang conspiracy proves it, 
All their acts demonstrate that they have 
the same object in view, viz., to prevent 
the people from deriving any one of the 
advantages that were intended to be con- 
ferred on them by the Reform Bill, An 


* flansard (New Series ), vol. xx. p. 756, 


t Ibid. p. 761. 
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hon. Baronet smiles at any allusion to the | site ranks. [ thought them desirous of 
Spottiswoode couspirators, He much 


proposing many useful reforms, but 1 am 


jt I 
| resembles an hon. baronet who was|{not content that the Pp opl » of England 
y my repre sentative for Vi Sstniinster 5 but } shou d recelve th Se relorms as don lions 


| he can hardly be the same indivi- | at the hands of their own representatives. 
: dual, the remains of that venerable Gen- | e pecnle have a right to expect just 
| tleman were recently buried in Wiltshire. | laws, and that all the old feudal distine 

P That Gentleman was my political sire. [| tions, so disgraceful to civilisation, be 


i hope, should there be any desire on the | ibolished. But in the Address that has been 
e part of those who were the friends of the | readto the House from the chair there is no 
s people to rept al the Act of 1832, that ]n tion Of a repe il of the Corn-laws for 
{ such destre will be bolaly stated. ‘Ther which the pec ple are gasping, or a re peal 
e ought not to be aby hesitation in avowing | of tl law Of primogeniture, whi h they 


- opinions in this House that are freely | equally desire. [OA, oh !] Ia lad to 
enough avowed out of it. If it be true, | hear that exclamation. Itshows what we 


* as is represented, that we are an incon- | have to expect from Gentlemen opposite ; 
ir gruous set on this side of the House; ifwe}and I ask Ministers in mercy [ ask 
re are an amalgamation of all kinds of|}them to save the people from the re- 
d opinions,the Gentlemen Opposite are not} new f the iren 21 sp ol LOVy sm. I 
p. very smoothly combined. In 1818, i819,| musthope that the nob Lord, in the 
,e and 1820, some of the Gentlemen now on | speech with which he will doubtless fa- 
- the opposite side were Reformers, whom | von sto night, will make some mani 
al their friends had great ditheulty in rr fes ns that will tend to relieve’ us 
i straining, such was the violent ardour} from the deep gloom which all Radical 
e, and zeal they exhibited in the cause. ; Reformers are under from the reading of 
st One Gentleman in particular brought for- | the Sy Sir, | Members on that 
d ward resolutions in favour of annuai| side of the House are disposed, in their 
e Parliame its, universal sutfrave, and vaie dd sses to the per ple , to lnsinuate 
th by ballot. It cannot be possible that; much that is liberal, and by that con- 
hh any Gentleman on the same side of the | trivanc they have managed to delude 
at House will now bring forward similar} an immense mass of the community. I 
ne resolutions. It augurs ill, however, for} am elad that the hon. Gentlemen on 
us the peace and security of life and pro- | side of the House are amused at what 
to perty in this nation when there is in|! have said. Suppose they got into 
te persons in an exalted station a disregard | office, long do they suppose it would 
n- of public honour and principle. Can it! be before they would dispel the illusion ? 
9, be believed that there is now an individual | If you ask the farmer why he desires the 
HI, sitting on the other side of the House Tortes may be return | to othee, he will 
se- who, in 1809, represented the Tories as} tell you that the Marquess of Chandos 
3; the greatest monsters in the world, whose | will cause the malt-tax to be repealed. 
he only anxiety was to destroy the people ?| Another farmer will tell you that the right 


eir \ll these things tend to show me that! bon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) well knowing 
m the people have not their due weight and | the rors resulting from the Cash Bill 
1 


e from th 
on influence in the assembly, and that th $18, will give them plentv of one- 
OW Reform Act has failed to realise the Ov ind I 3. | d n't think tl right 
on ject of its framers. If it have failed, | hon. Baronet would do so were he atthe 
ey why have not Ministers the courage to/ head of affairs, and we all know the way 
ey sayso? Ifit have not, I say their desti- {in which he prevented the malt-tax from 
eir nation is near at hand, for it is impossible | being re led. ‘That was most adroitly 


it. for them to retain thei position with that | managed. But now, from some ea ep 
ive Bill still regulating 
ent it has always been understood that t the retu f the Tories to office. I 

the Radical party has been disposed to speak | lieve if they were in power we should have 


yn- in support of Ministers; indeed, they | a speech similar to the one delivered t 
An have been accused of lending them a| night Phat is a d ‘Tory speech. It 


; aA : ; 
the franchise. vow, ; OlHher, the people expect great things trom 


servile aid. For myself I can say, that |is nothing less. It is not t neech of a 

‘ I have often lent them assistance, because | Reform Ministry. No Minister di sed 

' I thought them better Ministers than | to go into the ficld of Reform with a firm 
could have been selected from the oppo- {step and determiucd mind would have 
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addressed to this House such a speechas 
that we have heard. Now, believing that 


‘ COMMONS} 


| 


we can only be relieved from the opera- 
| 


tion of faction—believing that the people 
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shall obtain a good and useful reform; 
but until this be the case the people can 
scarcely receive any benefit from the pro- 
ceedings of this House. In the hope that 
Ministers will be dis sposed to look on these 
questions as essential to their existence— 
as essential to the progress of the cause of 


; 
| salutary reform in this country—I hope, 


never can obtain a full restoration of their | 
rights without the alteration of the act of | 
1832—the amendments which [ havetosub- | 
mit to the House with reference to that 
alteration, and I sh hall putthem separately. | 
There will be three distinct amendments. | 
[ am sincere in proposing these thre 
amendments, because I wish to relieve | 
hon. Gentlemen from the necessity of 
making excuses for not voting on any 
particular proposition. When a number 
of subjects are blended in a single resolu- 
tion, a man may say, ‘*I would vote for 
the ballot, but there is anoth r preposition 
to which I cannot acced Another 
might savy, “I would vote for an exten- 
sion of tl uffrage, b it is mixed up 
with two or three othe reets) with 
which I do t avrer ‘Oo for each 
amendment separa ely. Th nrst is,°’ ihat 
this House embraces the « urlic st Oppor- 
tunity of 1 spectfully iSsUurIDE h r Maj sty 
that it \ ee ty pre nt Session of Pat 
liament take into its consideration the 
state of the representation of the peopl 
in this branch of the Legislature, with a 
view to ensure by law an equitable exten- 


” 


ion of the elective franchis I do not 
say this shall be household suffrage, or 
universal suffrage; I merely say that this 
House shall consider the subject with a 


view tothe extension of the suttrage. 

there is any Member who is disposed to 
extend the suffrage in the slizhtest degre 
bevond its present point, I shall obtain 
his vote on this occasion. If there is any 
Member anxious for household suffrage, 


If | 


whatever line of conduct they may pursue 


with reference to two of the motions, they 
| willl not at any rate vote as a party 
gainst the ballot. Ifthey do, I am cer- 
tain they will, in a very short time, sit on 
the othe side of the House. I do not 
say who will take their places here; but 


‘lasting 


| shall | ive his vote, of course. it the re 
are any disposed o still further, it is | 
im possib! he can object to my amend- 
ment. My next amendment is as follows: 
“That this House respectfully acquaints | 
her \ sty that it wi in the pre sent 
Sessi Parliament, take into consider- 
ation the necessity ol protecting the 
peopl in the free ex ise of their elective 
franchise, by enacting a law to establish 


a svstem of secret voting by means of the 


I shall deeply lament that they have lost 
the opportunity of rendering great services 
to their c untrymen—of immortalising 
their own names—and conferring the most 
fit the community. As 
however, as I exist and am stand- 
which Ihave 


ben on 


] 
certainly, 


here, the fate mentioned 


ing 
awaits them unless. the Vy change that 
policy which they at present seem inclined 
to pursue. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his first amendment. 

Sir Fd t Moles rth seconded the 
amendment. He said, that the speech 
from the Throne ought to explain fully to 
the House and to the country the course 
intended to be pursued by the responsible 
advisers of her Majesty, and the reasons 
for that course should | Ye SO sey that 
the Representatives of » people might 


form a general idea of Pes inten¢ led policy 
Instead, however, 
being what it ought to 


of the Government. of 


] 


the (dues n’s speech 
be, it was a bald, disjointed assemblage of 


words, in which every phrase was inten- 
from which the framers 
arefully and successfully to 
exclude all sense 
and to have kept 
rle ide namely, 
about which all discus- 
it should 
The omis- 
just been 


tionally obscure, 
seemed c 
have laboured to 
all ar 

In view but 
frame a discourse 
should be impossible, a 
no topt for 

sions in the speech which had 


ind rument, 


SID to 


on 
$10n 5 


contain debate. 


read to the House were most important, 
and he rejoiced most sincerely that an 
hon. Gentleman had moved an amend- 
ment to the address, for the purpose of 


ballot.” The third amendmen ‘That | supplying those omissions. He trusted, 
this House take the pees sent oO sooniagity likewise, that her Majesty’s Ministers were 
of respectfully stating to her Mé aj sty that | prepare d to supply what had been omitted 
it will, in the present Session of Parlia- | in the speech by their acts during the 


ment, take into consideration the propriety 
Septennial Act.” If these 


carried into effect we 


| 
aling the 


should be 


( repe 


measures 


of 
| would make 
{that night, 


Session Parliament, and that they 
a declaration to that effect 


The omissions of which he 





A 
ct 


jections and improper claims being mat 
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complained were, that no reference had 
been made to the evils of the present 


electoral system, or to the necessity of 


remedying them. ‘The annoyance, th 
expense, and the vexation caused by the 
system of registration established under 
the Reform Act were now appal ' 
one, and the system could not long b 
endured. The elective franchis 
be viewed as an obligation imposed by th 
Legislature upon the elector for the ad- 
vantage of the whole community, and 
elector, in properly exercising his fran- 
chise, rendered an important service t 

country. . The Legislature, ought, there- 
fore, to facilitate, bv every means in its 


power, the possession of the electiy 
chise to those who were entiti d t i 
the Legislaturs required Ll service, 1d 


imposed a moral obligation upot 


elector, the elector was justified in d 


manding in return that the laws should b 
studiously framed so as to protect | 
much as possible in the exercise of his 
electoral rights; but under the present 
system every elector was exposed 

year to a lawsuit before the revising bar 
rister at the malice of 1n | lit 
enemy. He need not refer to the 

of the Tories in the registration courts 
or to how completely they had foilowed 


the advice of the right hon. Baronet. H 
need not refer to their system ctf | 
sale objections. 
objected to the mayority of a constituens y 
For instance, in the town which he had 
the honour of representing, the Tories, 

the last registration, objected to mor 
electors than the whole number of th 

who voted for him at the election which 
had just taken place, a very small por- 
tion of which objections they were enabled 
to maintain. In every quarter complai 
were heard of invidious and vexatious ob- 


In some cases they had 


and the experience of the last few yea 

had convince d the ore at body of the elec 

tors that at least that portion of the Re- 
form Bill must beamended which referred 
to the registration of voters. ‘The event: 
of the last elections had likewise produced 
the general conviction that the Reform 
Bill had not attained its object of securing 
a real representation of the people, and 
that it had only re-produced in another 
shape and in a more aggravated form thi 
evils of the ancient system of representas 





tion. The defect of the ancient system | 
which was most loudly complained of was, | constituency 


| 


} 
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that individuals were enabled by the accl« 


' ] rt 
dental possessi or certain property to 
' } , . 
return whomsoever they thoucht propel to 
: I 
tl HH S 1nd to empower th nominees 
tO taxe l or} te fo peo- 
, 
ple ort, to act as if they the 
p! Ss Oru [} I oe 
virt { I ! } 
Ca 1 iS the 
ob} t R m f in t spect 
t ry? nT sf | » ¢ } t 
i 
| ) , 
| t| Refor Bill dis 
{ d + hore o| S. 


| | id | ed tft preset at l ot 
re =Eng ties, and 
| 7; t} re} ntat f all of 
1 r of t Te SO tha 
did ta plac if ter 
ral elect probable 
irch, but ircl 1 Vain, in 
hat H for { that class of respect- 
} ] 9 t ) wh were 
S lI S tly rare 
d W hig inty Mem- 
hy fa R } b {| was 
laf | { L the 
=> t ind ti House did 
t t class ( n ity 
to sent, or whom 
ft Refor Bill int ded that 
it. It might, however, b 
( (4 tl men osite 
f hie Id 1duc I 
! t that 1 st f th 
( Eng | i become thelr 
) t u S, mig ( ally and 
) ? expl d u { ‘ | hvpo- 
t] { here had n reaction in 
rt | l l ray ir ol Poryism If 
t} VDC hy S71 i € e 4 aa=)F 11S 
’ } | 
upposed tioh amongst the people 
lly Kisted tl 1 its effects would b 
ty [ ilous con- 
( t cerel f the fran 
i { { \ uld D most 
ts inthe great cities ; 


Westminster, and the other metropolitan 


districts: in Leeds, and the other manu. 
fact { s; but what did the result 
provi Not only that there was no 
re-action in favour of Toryism, but that 
ithe masses of the pe yple, the large bodies 


i} town in w 


| between 


| of electors, held not merely Whig princi- 
| pl 


es, but were inclined to sood S und 
Radicalism : indeed, in every 
hich there had been a contest 


Tory and a Radical the latter 


considerable 


had been su ful, except when 


had been polluted by 
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dregs of the ancient corporations, or when 
the most shameless bribery, reckless inti- 
midation, and most disgraceful influences 
had been brought to bear against the 
liberal candidate. It was true, that to a 
certain extent, there was a feeling of po- 
litical apathy amongst the masses, a 
feeling of indifference towards those who 
were the leaders of the ministerial ranks ; 
but that apathy and indifference were 
occasioned, not by any relapse of the peo- 


ple into Toryism, but by their want of 


confidence in their leaders, by their appre- 
hension that there would be no real 
efforts made in favour of liberal principles ; 
in short, there was a feeiing amongst the 
people that it was useless to exert them. 
selves, that they were not bound to sacri- 
fice themselves for persons who hesitated 
to adopt the means of protecting the 


elector in the possession and exercise of 


his electoral rights, 
with indifference the misery, demoraliza- 
tion, and corruption, consequent upon the 
present electoral system. Whatever was 
the amount of demoralization and corrup- 
tion consequent upon the ancient electoral 
system, that amount had been increased a 
hundred-fold under the Reform Bill by 
the conduct of the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. 
the people most justly complained; and 
now, at the commencement of new 
reign, was the most auspicious period for 
the people to make known their grievances, 
and to demand their redress; and he 
repeated, that he sincerely hoped her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would, in reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, declare their intention 
speedily bringing in a Bill to amend the re- 
presentation by reforming the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Hume trusted that her Majesty’s 
Ministers would state to the House what 
were their specific intentions with respect 
to the points in question. He could have 


no hesitation in saying, that in much of 


that which had been expressed by the 
hon. Members who had just spoken he 
entirely concurred ; and he could not help 
thinking that her Majesty’s Ministers had 
improperly shrunk f om laying before the 
House that fair and candid explanation 
of their intended course of proceeding 
which those who had so long and heartily 
supported them had a right to expect. 
This conduct of Ministers must proceed 
either from an apprehension of hostility on 
the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite, or 
from a resolution on their own parts not to 


COMMONS} 


and who could view | 


These were the grievances of which | 


of 
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carry out those questions which they had 
hitherto expressed their determination of 
forward. It was due to the country that 
all doubt as to the intended course of Mi- 
nisters should be cleared up at once by 
themselves. He and other Members on 
that side of the House had supported Go- 
vernment warmly throughout the last 
Session, in the full confidence that they 
were earnest in their promises to etlect 
every requisite reform in all our institutions 
of Church and State the moment they 
were in the position to do so, 
confidence had the people generally also 
lent the Ministry their support, and it was 
right that they should understand dis- 
tinctly whether that Ministry were pre- 
pared to do their utmost in bebalf of the 
country. But he was well assured that 
{the people would look with great distrust 
lat the speech which Ministers had drawn 
up for the opening of the present Parlia- 
ment, a speech which promised 
towards abolishing chureh-rates, and the 
amendment of the Church itself. The 
unsatisfactory character of the speech was 
|the more inexplicable to him when he 
| considered how different was the position 
'of matters now from that which existed at 
of the last Parliament. 
When the present Ministers last resumed 
their position on the treasury benches a 
monarch was on the Throne whose personal 
feelings were rightly believed to be unfa- 
vourable to them, and then it was, that he 
(Mr. Hume) and other Gentlemen of his 
class of political opinions gave their warm 
support to a Ministry against whom were 
arrayed not only the Lords and a large mi- 
_nority of the Commons, buta hostile court: 
| as they did in the full persuasion that 
|the ministry they so supported was one 
| resolved upon the of every 
| 
' 
| 


In asimilai 


' 
nothime 





| the commencement 


completion 
{reform which the country called for. It 
was therefore most unfair to them and to 
| the people, now that perhaps the Sove- 
reign was highly favourable to the prin- 
| ciples avowed by the administration, for 
| that administration to withhold from the 
people a candid, open, and manly decla- 
| ration of what they were going to do, and 
a statement whether or not they intended 
that the Reform Biil should be carried out. 
In the Speech delivered from the Throne 
in 18 33, there were several most import- 
| ant questions particularly dwelt upon, 
; which appeared to be now lost sight of. 


But the country would expect of the Go- 
vernment that it should at once openly 
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and specifically state what its intentions | that Ministers would carry 


were with respect to subjects which, four 


years ago, it declared to be of such high 
importance. The right hon. Baronet op- 
posite, when leader of a former adminis- 
tration, in the outset of the Session, openly 


{Nov. 20} to 


declared the extent to which he was pre- 


pared to go, the measures which he was 
| 


ready to sanction, and the point at which | c 


he was resolved tostop. A similarly explicit 
and candid statement was expected fro 

the present Governm nt, im order that the 
country might clearly understand what it 
was to expect, and how far it was to rely 
upon the honesty and 
existing ministry. ‘The passages in the 
Speech of 1833 he had allud 


, to which he had alluded, 
were these :-— 


1} , out eitec 
tive measure fort red 3of the Church- 
rat i¢ Wa t if m Sul to be 
pros ute th ses 1 or was tt not? 
lo hom it that th idministrat yn 
loo! for ipport? Was it to hon. 
Members opposite? If they did, they 
would find themselv d and de 

ived | lv real t was in the 

} pl ] { 1 SC i 1 Vv ol th 
} pl ne themselves worthy 
of that support, they must mantully earry 
ut i { 1 the m u 5 wl ch the ne- 
| cessities of the country imperatively de- 
manded—they must carry out the Reform 
Bill VV t was thelr condition at the 
nres t nt 7 ineexa ples of many 
of tn 1 elec tic n cl riy shor ed h V 
€ 10 | hat t IL | d fail ail come 
plishing the objects for which it was de- 
$12 l of tl Viinisters oucht to b 
pecultarly well convinces 1. when they 
found t » how low a rate their former ma- 
ty of 12 id dwindled. The result 
the la € €] ons was a lesson to the 
idm istration which it oucht not to lose 
1 moment in app What, he would 
ask, was the cause of this great defal- 
cati 1 the former majority? The de- 


“Your attention will also be directed 
the state of the church, more particularly 
regards its tempo ilities, and the it \ 
of the clergy. The con plaints which have 
arisen from the collection of tit t 
require a change of system, W ch, wit! out 
diminishing the means of inaintaining t eS< 
tablished clergy in ré spect ibility and useful | 
ness, may prevent the collision of 
and the consequent disagreem: 
tisfaction which have too frequently preval 
between the ministers of the church and tl 


pal ishioners, 


“Tt may also be necessary f you toc n- | tl 


sider what remedies may | applied for the 
correction of acknowledged abuses, and whe- 
ther the revenues of the church may not admit 
of a more equitable and judicious dist 


tion.” 

He would ask the 
that, after the lapse of four years from the 
period at which it was announced from 
the ‘Throne, that such con} laints did exist 
and guch abuses were acknowledged, so 
little had been done to remedy them 
The question of tithes was the only one 
which had been fairly and properly met, 
and as so many things remained to be 
done, the people had a full right to de- 
mand from Ministers an unequivocal ex- 
position of their intentions for the future. 
The people had a right to know whether 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment in that House intended to proceed 
with the Bills which he had in forme: 
Sessions introduced in furtherance of the 
other objects set forth in the Speech 
alluded to. He and many others had, 
with the greatest forbearance, supported 
Ministers almost invariably throughout 
the past Session, and one of their great 
inducements for so doing was the hope 


4 ~ 7 ‘ 
Ministry how it was 


/ 


fects in the Reform Bill; and he held, 


| nisters we bound in consistency 
iwi the Opiuions they avowed when they 
} int luced that measure as an exper ment, 
to enable the people to exercise the privi- 
leges it conferred upon them with secu- 
y, and without hazarding the loss of 


their property. Hon. Members laughed 
when he spoke of th 


experiment upon which to found matured 


measure as only an 


| reforms, and he was aware that some per- 


|one, but it a 


| 





sons considered the measure as a final 
ypeared to him that any one 


who 





final measures in a legisla- 

be a fool. The noble 
admitted it not to bea 
final measure in the most unequivocal 
had himself last Session 
introduced measures for its amendment 
and extension. How were the Tory suc« 
cesses in the late elections gained? Were 
they by honest and fair means? No; but 
by the bribery, intimidation, and corrup- 
tion which the defects in the Reform Bill 
still enabled them triumphantly to exer- 
cise. He repeated, therefore, that the 
Reform Act had entirely failed in giving 
to the people that which the Ministers 
held out to them, and which they had 
every right to expect, full protection in 


tive assembly, m1 


Lord nad bit sell 


manner, for h 
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the exercise of their Parliamentary fran- 
chise. How the Act had worked, the in- 
creased numbers on the opposite benches 
manifested; and this he was certain of, 
that unless protection to the electors wer 
promptly afforded, the Ministry must 
abandon all expectation of support from 


the people. It was essential to their e> 


istence as a Ministry, that they should | 


support the ballot, not merely by leaving 
it an open question, but by 
making it a cabinet question. One of th 
promises made in introducing the Reform 
Bill was, that no constituency should re- 
main less than 300 in number; 


wh reas 


‘ COMMONS} 





vlouslyv | 


the fact was, that there were not a few of | 


less than 250 or even 200. It was, there- 
fore, necessary, in connection with th 
ballot, to extend the suffrage, and he 
deeply regretted that the Ministers did 
not see that in furtherine these objects 


they were taking the best, and indeed the 


tion. If hey took from election after 
election that which alone could maintain 
the interests of their supporters, their fall 
was inevitable. The shortening of the 
duration of Parliament was also a most 
essential object. desire 
to maintain the present Ministers in office 
that induced him to press the acquiescence: 
in these propositions so earnestly upon 
them. In the meagre Speech from thi 
Throne, room had been made for a para- 
graph recommending to the serious atten 
tion of Parliament the state of the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, and he had 


only, means of securing their own posi- 


It was his sincere 


thought that the mover and seconder of | 


the Address might have shadowed out 
some means of making known the pur- 
pose of her Majesty’s Ministers in this 
respect. He wished they had informed 
the House what was the nature of the 
means of conciliation which it was in- 
tended to adopt; and he thought that 
Ministers were bound to be explicit on 
this point, after the failure of the attempt 
to carry into effect the resolutions of the 
last Session. Did they think, by such 
resolutions, to terrify Canada? They had 
endeavoured to follow the advice which 
had been given by the Commissioners. 
These Commissioners had said, that Ca- 
nada would yield, if the resolutions were 
carried in the Parliament of this country 
by a large majority. But what was the 
result? They had excited, by these 
means, a flame in Canada which nothing 
else could have eilected—an excitement 
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which existed to a degree in which it had 
never existed there before—an excitement 
which had raised almost the standard of 
Ile wished, therefore, to know 
of what nature were the 


1 


Government held out as the m 


rebellion. 
measures which 
:ns of con- 
ciliating this province, in order that the 
House might be thus guided in its opinions 
as to the likelihood that those measures 
would prove effective. There was another 
l reference to which her Ma- 
‘] place unreservedly at your 

hereditary revenues which 


were transferred to the public by my im- 
mediate predecessor; and I have com- 
manded that such papers as may be ne- 
cessary for the full examination of this 
subject, shall be prepared and laid before 
yo ek \il this led him to believe, and he 
| sincere ly I )} ed it was the case, that the 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster would 


be included in the number. He hoped 
that it was the case; but if from the 
words used at preceding periods present 
intentions were to be interpreted, then 
would these revenues be withheld; and 
he could not but remind the? House, 
é 


the Gentlemen who were then pre- 
that when this question was first 


and 
agitated in the commencement of the reign 
of William the Fourth, how great was the 


disappointment when the Government de- 





clared that the duchies of Cornwall and 
He wished, 
then, to be informed what was the mean- 
ing of the paragraph in her Mayjesty’s 
hich he had quoted? Were 
sto be retained for the pur- 
pose, he would say, of mismanagement 


and of plunder? For there was no other 


Lancaster should be reserved. 


J 1 
Spe €ecn wW 


} 
these revente 


interpretation which could be given to the 
tenure of the property as it now stood. 
With respect to the civil list, 
one of those who wished to see it swelled 
with sums of money which were not ap- 
plied to the Sovereign’s own use. He 
wl her Majesty liberally pro- 


1 
he was not 


vished to si 
vided for, and, therefore, had not the least 
objection to that part of the Address which 
pledged the House to provide liberally for 
the Queen. Ministers, however, had a 
most important duty to perform with re- 
ference to the future interests of the coun- 
try. The settlement of the civil list would 
now rest upon a principle totally different 
from that on which the civil lists of George 
the 4th and William the 4th rested. The 
question arose, by what test should they 


measure the amount which they ought 


T 
[ 
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to cive—that Ministers would bear in] ney uld, nl \I ters forgot the 
aay ete Bae al ; Se +] “aa 
mind the changes which had taken place | power h tl poss 1, and neglected 


in the civil list since it was first formed, | to et y the very 1 is by which they 
owing to the circumstances of the coun- | wi t ke] LU ition. He 
try, and the state of 1 
whole question required great consider. | th of tl House on his 
ation, involving, as it did 
addition which might be made in tl ( I 5 | ( Whe \f same time 
dition of her Majesty at no distant period te wit . Friend if he 
It was essential, that measu: iould | th f the ballot was 
taken to prevent any 1 I i { ( led by a 
new reion of the demands whi had i f t] suftra 
made inthe reign of G l 
the payment of large an of d y it ts. om the 
Parliament. This had been a practi Lord at S 
every way bad, and tended on tion of Parlia- 
creased extravagance. Ile w | repeat , ted question 
his entire concurrenc t eX} , l t ‘t to | 
that they should deal liberally h 1 1estion. 
Crown. In the arra , rT t ts ol 
it was desirable that t { | | bted whethe 
ments of the country , shoul | lestions un- 
take their scale in pre po l t \ present mode of 
fixed for the Crown. He had. f t that t tics 
tion in saying, that t reward of pu of \Iember for the Citv of Londo: 
servants generally, though m reduced ivht t ive s hon. Friend 
withia the last seven o1 t years, | 1 | that t H | \ ld be 
! 


not come down to that \ at W \ ( | l, L tie tice of 


they ought to be in comparison with the { : lem r for Southwark, who 
condition of the country. He had hoped, | intended bringing forward a conjoint trio 
that in this Speech th re would have becn | of measures, would rive ample opportunity 
some reference to economical pn! ins COnN- | OF Tullis ‘USSING th ditterent subjects 
nected with the military ¢ ishments of under consideration; thor he agreed 
the country. He had never yet found! in sentiment with the hon I 
that any ministry, Whig or To 


had any good measui ) propos ‘7 { propriety of bringing 


course of the Session, wei t al . { ( nol moving 
ward in coming forward with tt | t | iin therefore 
Address. The « Xpression Was \ ! l nd not t vO to 
Irish—a little bull; but he again shed li 

to know, if there were vh l i Ay \ ! | iL ft say a 
duction of taxation—of reduc n bj t mend- 


enormous mulitaryv estabiishi } \ ! i by | Vlembe for 


preyed upon the country, eit { re-| | I ) a tion rf what 


} 
1 
] 


ar ] 1 ‘ 7 
garded the num rol vale l 1 anticly ited 
ber of officers? Was there to be any refor: . Men r Middlesex—h 


in the system of promotion in th my or} meantt . Member for Kilkenny, 
Ravy ¢ : Those details vel essent Vir. Hum nevert!} thought it his 
matters ; and to bring them forward w: lut makeat ol vations onthe same 
only to act a friendly part ft ywards he ibyject | the substan of very one O 
Majesty’s Ministers. Gentl men On tir i} th menat HiS which ere propos { 
Other side of the House were no doubt! he heart oncurred, and most assuredly 
perfectly satisfied with the course which | if either or all of them were pressed to a 
events had taken. ‘They bad succeeded | division, bi iould vote for them ; for 
admirably so far, but he wanted h though he condemned the introduction of 
Majesty’s Ministers to take th teps | them at that moment, as the very reverse 


] 


which should put it out of the power of the | « opportune or seasonable, yet he could 
| 


Gentlemen Opposite ever to resume th yt so far disavow th principles he had 


reins of power. He fully believed they | so long entertained as to refuse to support 
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them under whatever circumstances they 
might be introduced. He did not approve 
of questions of the importance referred 
to in the amendment of the hon. 
for Finsbury being disposed of inci- 
dentally. He considered that, supposing 
even the Cabinet were inclined to support 
the extension of the franchise, or measures 
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similar to it, yet they might feel it to be 
their duty to oppose them under the man- 
ner and in the circumstances im which thi 
propositions for entertaining ibe were 
now brought forward. With a view to 
the ultimate success of such measures hi 


riend not 


OpImtion were no 
i 


i 
requested of his hon. F 
means which in his 
calculated to further that success, by 
pressing either or any of the subjects to 
which he had referred to a division. It 
was his opinion that the 


most important 


+ 


of all the topics to which the attention of 


her Majesty’s Ministers could be drawn, 
and the most pressing of all 
was the state of the representative syste m, 
and that it was not only in itselfa very 
great and important grievance, but also 
because it was a weakness, 
where they ought to havea redress for all 
other grievances. He said this had been 
demonstrated by the result of the late 
elections, and that the ballot was required 
to sustain a Reform ministry. How did 
the balance of parties stand in the present 
House? Was it not notorious that no 
measure adopted by that House could be 
passed not approved of and counter- 
swned by the right hon. Baronet, the 


grievances, 


source of 


} 


Member for Tamworth, and the Gentlemen 
who acted with him? Was it not plain |. 
and undeniable that the party opposite 


had the power of defeating any projects of 


reform which her Majesty’s Ministers 
might entertain, and that party disap- 
proved of ? The result of the present 


system virtually was, to give to the right 
hon. Baronet a veto upon any measure 
which her Majesty’s Ministers might pro- 
pose of a reforming character. ‘This was 
a painful conclusion. The hon, Gentle- 
men opposite might Jaugh ; but this he 
was painful to him and all those 
who held his principles. ‘They could not 
make a matter better by disguising the 
painful truth from themselves, nor ought 
they to picture to themselves a major- 
ity which might fail when the moment of 
trial came. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 


said, 


possessed a negative upon all substantial 
The Conservative principle 


reform. was 


f COMMONS} 


Member | 


| tris dite challenged them to 


| Be ve ry 


land ui limp rovable me asure, 


I tribution of 


lof the right hon. 
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really predominant in Parliament, and 


| when he said Conservative he meant the 


negation of all substantial reform. It was 
in that way that he understood that the 
| Conservative was the predominant princt- 


ple in the present Hlouse of Parliament. 
If this result had arisen under any system 
of representation which would take the 
means of collecting the fair consent of the 
people to it, then he should go most 
submiussively to it, however little it might 
coincide with his own opinions. But this he 
said th it there was no pretence Lor asst rtine 
any such thing He could not consent to 
take the votes of tenants and tradesmen 
dictated to by landlords and overawed by 
customers as the free opinions of willing 
citizens. He could not consent that any 
such proceeding should be passed upon 
him as the expression of the people of 


England. He said that the public of 
England were at least a reforming 
public, and if their sentiments had been 
fairly collected, the result would have 


ber n such as those Opponents would have 
little reason to rejoice in. He knew that 
hon. Gentlemen Opposite might deny this; 
but if they did so, he invited them to a 
give hin a 
system which would express the opinions, 
he ‘did not say of anextended, but of the 


existing constituency ; and if they did that 


he asserted that the parties in Parliament 
would be very different from what they 
were at ae moment. Did they doubt his 


Then he invited and challenged 
them to the trial. It would, he thought, 
unjust to charge upon her Ma- 
s Ministers 9 defects of the Reform 
Bill. He, at least, did not intend to be 


euilty of such injustice; but this he did 
+1 


assertion @ 


say, that when they had the experience of 
| the last few years before their eyes, and if 
they still adopted it as a final, complete, 


then he must 
say that they consented to the present dis- 
political power, and they 
uc -quie sced in that re presenti ulive system 
which de -prived them of the power of ex- 
ecuting their reforming intentions, unless 
such intentions met with the approbation 
Member for Tamworth. 
That was their position at present, and it 
was impossible to escape from the conclu- 
sion that they must understand the exact 
situation in which the voters were placed, 
and it was for them to determine whether 
they would sanction a system by which the 
aristocracy usurped the electoral power 7 
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was far 


the kingdom. Though he | 
reproaching them for the defects of the 
Reform Bill, yet, when they were 
acquainted with them, if they resisted im- 
provement in the Bill, no other conclusion 
could be come to but that the y approv d 
of the 
established between t 
tween the Libe rals. Under present cir- 


from 


how 


1 
Whicil Was now 


relative powe! 


Se ‘| ICS 


cumstances, however, he 
duty to request the hon, 4O 
Finsbury to withdraw his amendment: he 


did so from the sincere desire to sup; 

every measure embodi 1 in the amend 
ment; and he now put forward the re- 
quest because he was convinced that, if 
complied with, it would be t urding th 
hon. Member’s own views. The vere 


many other things to be noticed with r 

spect to the Speech, of which it might b 

said, that it was more remarkable for its 
absence from good than for the presence 
of it. He | 

the sentiment of the hon. Men 
Kilkenny, that never 
unmeaning or unpromising speech deli- 
vered from the Throne. ‘There was very 
little of information in it, and there was 
more food for their fears than their hopes 
to be found in it. He had 
mark to make with respect to the Speech 
which had been delivered by the noble 
Lord who moved the Address. That nobl 
Lord hadsaid, with reference to the civil 
list to be provided for her Majesty, thatif a 
liberal provision 
for her, P 


] | + + ] 
could not but sympathise in 
iber for 


was there a mor 


now one re- 


were not now made 
irliament might hereatter 


be call d 


upon to pay the debts whi 
she had contracted. Acainst the system 
7 x ; 
ol paying debis previ usly contracted 


—against the system of Parliament 


so called upon to pay them—hi 
: 


TY 
protested, ii€ 


being 


formall nevel 


Sanction any such proceeding. It ap- 


peared to him to be inconsiste 
1? 


nt with what 
was right; it appeared t m not to becon- 
Sistent with morality \\ hen the country 


provide d for roval personages and did so 
hose exalted per- 


upon a proper scale, 
sonages ought to set an example to the 
community of living 
and of 
ture. 


by their expendi- 
that neither with 


not excee ding It 
Ile trusted 
reference to roya 


», then, 
liy itself, or to any rela- 
tive of royalty, would any proposition for 
the payment of debts previously con- 
tracted be made from the Treasury bench. 

Mr. Liddell, as one of those Conservative 
Members whom the hon. Member for Fins 


within their income, | 
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bury had charged with having fraudulently 


) Oo l 
deluded t people at the late election by 
false pi ylessions, C yuld not he ip m aking 
. few observations on that hon. Member’s 
speech. H denied his hare, In the 
first place he had always thought and said 
that Ballot s one of the greatest de- 
| lus yn Cy | i( | { u As 
to t ‘ Ss I } ifall his " bh and 
th o | | ith I idy to 
( tt Rei 
i i hot ! » disturb it: 
P t len t 
{ it th h } ess than 
fi Parl nts W ) 
le t \ 0 
\{ 
CC p! ¢ Ih¢ vy Ili 
{ { mal md le currency 
juestion, th hon. Member was jually it 
t ] [ { 1 OL th Hous ma 
| ] s if t pl Y d wh t 
Vas IiKeLY » | 1 rate f any future 
ne for the rey il the malt tax, as 
{ | \ i } tit nt if th LH JUS 
on ( ‘ny npt to disturb 


the currency. li thought that the exe. 
pectations of h n. Gentlemen were rathe1 
exorbitant if they hoped for the accome 
plishment or perfection of any measures 
reins of 


a | ] ] } 1 ] 
from Ministers who had held the 


power for so long a time without, in fact, 
doing any thing for the public benefit. 


P - , : : 
Chey « i not but € disapp yinted if 
] 4 NY ‘ ] n 
they hoped that the Ministry of | Ma- 
P ; : | 
JESLY l su iny other course than 


\ | em fs) 
Kilkenny idsall 1 to the Addres 
which that House sent up in the year 
18 5, ana { S illuded to the R - 
form bill He ld allud o that Ad 
dress, but with a different purpose from 
ha ot the h ind 4 rl 1G | man. 
In referenc to it, he would beg to call 
the attention of the House to that part ot 


1 pledged them to the mainte 

of the Protestant Established Chureh of 
Ireland, and to the 
testant religion in that country. 
Liddell) « intend to 


wide field of Irish polities, for such was 


hance 


] ) 
prot ction of the ro- 


He (Mr. 


enter into the 


who were the 
pee . , 1 +} 
auctors of the nt of [reland that 
he did not think it to expatiate 
upon thoss Irritating topics, vet he 
not refrain from calling the attention of 
her Majesty's Ministers to the p culiar 


his resp ct for those con- 
yoverning 
necessary 


could 


position which they at that moment occu- 
pled, At the 


pite of that 


late elections in this king- 


dom, ind influence which 
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was denounced by hon. Gentlemen who 
supported the ballot, in despite ofall the 
influence on the part of the administration, 
and in despite of the unconstitutional use 
of the name of the Sovereign, in despite 
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of the popular topics employed by 
Gentlemen who professed extreme opi- 
nions, such topics as vote by ballot 


and the extension of the suffraze—in de- 
spite of all the circumstances which were 
brought to bear favour of Miu 


in listers, 


England had maintained its character in 


1 
se Who were 


returning to Parliament th 


decidedly favourable to and the suy 


pporters 


of, Conservative principles. As to the 
Reform Bill, he believed that the main 
view in passing it was that of beating th 
Conservatives to the ground, and main- 


taining the opposite party in th 


upon the treasury benches; that he be- 
lieved was the — of the Bill, and he 
did not wonder at the disappointment ex- 


pressed by hon, i n Opposite, and 
they therefore wished to put upon othe 


grounds than what the real fact the 
manner in which the feelings of the pe ople 
had operated in England. E 
the Reform Biil, which was not inte 
to convey a fair representation of 
opinions of the people, means had _ been 
found for securing good government ; and 
so it was that, according to the provisions 
of the Reform Bill, the people were able 
to exercie the franchise and contribute to 


Was 


unt le r 
nded 


vel 


the | 


{COMMONS 
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land, and the true interests of her religion ; 
it also declared their anxicty to maintain 
the Protestant clergy in the full possession 
of their rights, and to provide for the due 
maintenance and repair of the ecclesiasti- 
cal fabrics. The people of England looked 
with great anxiety to this subject, as they 
were determined to maintain united 
Established Church, and not to suffer that 
church or its clergy to be deprived of any 
just rights, either by the mischievous 
wr by the open 


An 


the 


ot its 
machinations of Ministers, 
violence of their avowed pete es 


hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. O'Connell) 
had lately ac - ssed the clergy of Ireland, 
and he thou t proper to re fer to them in 
| language » was different from that in 
which he usually referred to them. Tle 
knew not whether the letter of thehon. and 
learned Gentleman had been put forth as 
a feeler on th part of he: M ‘jesty’s 
Ministers, or if they were prepare d to act 
| upon that plan, which he regarded as ob- 
jectionable in many respects. He did not 
know how or with what sops the hon, 


| Member 


Ol 


tothrow 


the advantage of the country. The result 
he was happy to perceive in the number of | 
Conservatives to be found on that side of | 
the House. England had upon the 1 
turns declared its want of confidence in 
her Majesty’s Ministers. They had, too, 
been tried in the balance in Scotland 

had been found wanting; for th they | 
had not gained. It was, then, in Ireland | 


alone, upon the Irish returns aa. at the 
head of which was the hon. Gentleman, the 


Member for Dublin, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers could look for the means of 
carrying their measures in that House; 


therefore it was that he wanted much to 
know what the measures were upon which 
Ministers depended for that majority. 
Though the address did not contain any- 
thing upon the subject of the Established 
Church as the address of 1833, yet he was 
happy to say that, at least, there was 
nothing in it which threatened the Church 
with injury. The address of 1833 avowed 
a determination to afford every security to 


the Protestant Established Church in Ire- 





sess th 


i 


had been propitiated; he sup- 


posed there was universal patronage given 
to him—he that 
Cerberus was allowed to keep the key of 
office in his hand. 

The Speaker intimated that the lanyuae 
used was not strictly parliamentary. 
Mr. Liddel/: if had in any m 
trespasse d beyond the order of debate, he 
apologised to the House for having done 
o. He considered that the support of the 
Member was secured by some mode 
nother; but he did not mean to im- 
pute anything corrupt. It was to that 
mi nistry looked, an dhe now 
d to know from them if they intended 
over the P tant Church in Ire- 


4] mez? 
the rrotes 


supposed the political 


he anner 


] 
i 


ion. 


WIs he 


la nd, he wished to know if they intended 
to maintain it in its efficiency and useful- 
ness P lt had pl ised the hon. and 


learned Member f 


r Dublin to dissolve his 


Irish Parliament; he possessed in this 
more than a royal prerogative. He did 
not know why the hon. Member had done 
so; but he had no doubt that it was in 


consequence of some communication that 
he should receive a quid pro quo from her 
Majesty’s Government. He wished to 
know from the Ministry how they meant to 
carry on the Government with the qualified 
support of the hon, and learned Member 
for Dublin. Upon the questions that he 


had asked of them he hoped they would 
speak out to the satisfaction of the House. 
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Colonel Perceval felt called ul 


S 
7 
f 


: culiarly called upon, to protest against the | own px rsonal consis h the hon. 
n terms ‘* domestic tranquility” being ap- | Mem | bu 
plicable to that portion of the empire with | amendn 

7 which he was connected. He had the! with respect toa s) 

d honour of representing the county of Sligo, | they |  f 

ee which was the scene of sanguinary tra- | quoted a s which | 

d oedies that were almost a matter of daily | bea in that Hes 

it occurrence. He felt it to be his duty to} that I t by - 
Vv reserve to himself th power of pugning | t 

id her Majesty’s ¢ sovernm nt, especially with | ¢ ; ; void 

nm reference to thi ir ‘* domestic ti UIGuility 

n in Ireland. He should hot discust that t ( 3 
1) House by enteri : into detail sin proof’ of 

d the protest which he felt it to iis duty | ti \I 

ce to make. oer had ‘no intention of wit ) 32 

. holding his vote from the motion of t S] 

" noble Lord, the Member for Morpeth, bu rt iffrage, 


he felt it to be his duty to protest agains 
the language used in the address ben 1 


applicable to that portion of th ny WS, n alt 
7 which it grieved him to say liso eet tu Ss 
* to any civilised state. it t : 
Lord John Russell: I fully acknow + : : rat isi na 
- ledge the right of every hon. Member of have phrase vei perls | 
me this House to question her \lajesty to M \I 
a Ministers with respect to any explanati n } Hous [he circumstan LX39 
‘al which the Speech from the Throne may | circumstances exceedingly different from 
of require. I must at once say, that while | the pres The circumsta S 

[ am ready to afford any explanation | these :—Lord Melbourne was engag t 
re that may be demanded with respect the head of the Ministry with plans hs 


to the Speech itself, | am willing t 


o to} measures 
admit that the reproach is well founded, them to be expedient, when he was dis- 
\¢ “ph . ‘_ : 1 . . m 
if it be a reproach, that the Speech | miss \Ia 
was framed with a view to prevent any lont tit P 
ne ; 
| adverse discussion; and if it be a fault lid think itz y that 1 neasu 
1e@ ; : ] 
then the fault is ours, that on this Vi \ nt ul 
de oa ; . 
the first day, when Queen Victoria was t ido 
m- ' ¢ : 
' meet her Parliament, we were anxious, nt \ \\ 
1a 
the divided, and balanced sea s 
OW . : ‘ 
to avoid bringing forward questions ‘uy St 
led | Ms 


which it might be neces wy for Gentle- hich terwards support ( 


bal men, in vindication of their own consist l | \ ; 
1 ency, and in justice to thei previously | in Ene . We pr to int 

ae recorded opinions, to raise angry d scus a \ | 
nd : ° aa : 

his sions, and, further, to carry them a| Corporations in England. H ' 
i division. We did think that on such an | K pt t t p log Is | 
lid occasion, it was desirable that the Queen | of the land ? 
ai should receive, if not an unanimous, at | t accusat broue 3s of 
tg least a n¢ arly unanimous, address from | having abandoned that  portie 

_ this House, and that our expressions of | Address With res} to another part of 


hat 
her 
to 
t to 
ied 
ber 


loyalty to the Throne, and attachment to} our meas , It was said that w ont 
her person should not be marred and dis- | to remove the grievat of the Protestant 
figured by being mingled with questions | Dissenters. Now with res} to t 

upon which opinions are known to be! grievances of t Protestant Dissenters, 
divided. If this be a fault—if this be a | I maintain that the m ire of registra- 


crime in her Majesty’s Ministers—then|tion and marriages is in part a redemp- 
1e . sf » | » | ] ’ ‘ . 
id we are certainly guilty of that crime, and | tion of that pledze~it is a rem | oF two 
ulk si yn ed ee 4 ‘ f } ) 

we framed the Speech in accordance with | out of the five points o hich D 


eal VOL. XXXIX. {Mir} D 
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complained. With re spect to ‘the reimo- 
val of the abuses of the Church, impairing 
its efficiency in swalnea' and lowering its 
character in both countries ;” Ilkewise men- 


§COMMONS} 


tioned in that Address, the first part of the | 


question relates to England; and I must say 
to Gentlemen, who, like the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, entertain the most friendly 
disposition to her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that in giving us friendly adv ice they con- 
vey it in suc h a way that it is difficult for 
us to shape our course so as to meet then 
peculiar views. He has asked me to- 
night whether I had any measure to pro- 
pose like that which was proposed two 
years ago with respect to pluralites 
and preferments in cathedral chapters. 
I am ready to propose such a measure 
—indeed I might have hoped to have 
carried it before this time, if it were 
not for the strong opposition which 
the hon. Member himself made to it. It 
is my intention to introduce the measure 
again; there may be an alteration in some 
of the details, but with respect to the 
princip'e of the measure, I shall adhere 
to that principle. I consider it to be a 
very useful and efficient measure of re- 
form, although it may not meet the ex- 
tended views of my hon, Friend. But 
what said he with regard to this measure ? 
That it was not sufficient, that it was not 
right to correct something, and therefore 
he left the whole uncorrected. There was 
another measure relating te the Church— 
the question of Church-rates. We brought 
forward that question, A pile it to 
the best of our abilities, in this House. It 
did satisfy the Dissenters, and [ thought 
it did so fairly ; because it did not deprive 
the Church of revenues which it had 
reckoned upon previous to the introduc- 
tion of that measure. It met with very 
great opposition, with such opposition in 
this House, that it would have been 
useless to have thought of its becoming 
the law. Well, for proposing this mea- 
sure it was said that we were bad 
tacticians, that we ought not to 
have offended the Church; that it was 
impolitic to do so; and this was the lan- 
guage addressed to us, and which I can 
show to the hon, Member, not only in 
newspapers, but in reviews and other is 
lications, speaking the sense of the ex- 
treme reformers. Thus they find fault 
with us, first, because we are moderate, 
and secondly, because we are impru- 
dently violent. Did we not know that 
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the heads of the 
brought in such a 
measure? Did we not know that in 
them we encountered a powerful opposi- 
tion ? 


we differed from 
Church before we 


We did encounter it; because we 
thought if the measure were supported by 
popular epinion, it would have settled the 
question of Church-rates ina way that 


would have been satisfactory to the 
Diss nters, and in a way, too, that we 
thought would not be injurious to the 
Church. An hon. Gentleman opposite 
has asked me a question. He certainly 
is not lona a Member of this House, 


and I do not know in what part of the 


} a 1 a 
country he has been resiaing ; but he nas 
asked whether we mean to support 


the Established Church? Sir, | have 
ay that [ am a supporter 
of the Church Establishment, and I did 
consider, and still do consides, that if you 
wish to maintain the great foundations of 
the Establishment, 


us } 
vent dissensions and bicke 


never ceas d tO ¢ 


the more you do to pre- 
ings between 


— 


l 
the Church rile those who differ from her 


] 


doctrines, the more secure will that Church 


be. And reheat men may divide from 
her doctrines and men may differ from 
her in opinion, yet still they will regard 
that Church with respect, and almost with 
affection, as the means of diffusing religion 
in this country. It is impossible to say 
that the measure respecting church-rates 
which I introduced last year can now be 
brought forward immediately with any 
pros pect of direct success ; but the mea- 
sure which I did propose last year, namely, 
t whic h should 
which have be n, 


a Committee on the subjec 
look into all its details 
I will not say misrepresented, ro upon 
which-there has been much misunderstand- 
ing and difference of opinton—a Com- 
mittee whieh should look into the whole 
and which should enable 
Parliament and the country finally to 
decide upon it, 


of the question, 


and by so deciding it to 
get rid of those questions which divide 
Churchmen and Dissenters with more 
virulence than any other, and which 
produces injury to the Church itselt 
and the cause of religion in~ cene- 
ral—such a Committee it is the intention 
of her mreseey s Government to propose. 
The hon. Member who moved the amend- 
ment has brought forward questions which 
have also been dwelt upon by other Mem- 
bers, and be has asked me whether I will 
support them, He has mentioned the 


question of the ballot—he bas mentioned 
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the question of the extension of the suf- of 


frage, and the question of triennial p 
F rll 1 7 » 
iaments. These he has broucht forwar 


> 1 nar eee 
In three sep irate amendme} 


parts of the same measure He has pu 


his powders into. thi parate pay 
as port yns of the same medi 

am not going now to enter into the re 
sons and erguments 1) 

of these measures fn | 

or Oppos I. [ 

discussions of t | 

[am bound to en 

my views with reaa | 1 A 
in relation to my 4 bt pos ail 
not conceal t | j 
injuries to which the Refort ict : 
ject. [ admit that at 

corruption and intimidatic V 

very lamentable ext be that 
parts of the Rt form Act are ie tl i 
making it a source of grea 

the real and / fi \ t 

with respect to the r trat 

in particular, great amendments 
made. But these are qui OuS Uy iic 


I] consider Parliament should alwavs 
bound to be alive and attentive to see that 
the Act suffers no essential injury, ; 


any errors in the details which mig be 
made in the commencement micht | 

afterwards remedied. But these are ques- 
tions which are totally different from those 
now brought fi rward, s ich as t ucstion 


of the ballot, the extension of the suffi 
and triennial parliaments, which are, 
taken together, nothn Gise, mut a - 
pe il of the Reform Act. and pla no tl 

representation ona aitierent | ne, An 


I then prepared to ao this? i save 


tainly not. With respect to the 
- i 
of the registration, lam ready t ing f 


ward sore measures to amenc it. Or rati 
my hon. and learned Friend, the Att 

General, will brine forward sucha measu 
The matter has been frequently und 
discussion in this House. 
amendments myself last year, and if 
further facilities can be given by me | 
shall feel it my duty to afford t 
more particularly upon the subject on 
which I introduced the Bill of last year, 
namely, the payment of rates. 
say that having now only five years ago 


reformed the representation, having p 


It on a new basis, it would be a most un- 


a 


| pNrovnosed soy 
} } t 


wise and unsound experiment now to be- 
gin the process again, to form a new snf 


frage, to make an alteration in the manne 
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justified, without a breach of faith and 


The hon. Member 
ndment has asked, 
a coali- 


honour, in proposing. 


who moved the am 


among othe questions, whether 
‘ : } 
tion is intended ? Iam sure [ can only 


say | know nothing of such a coalition; 








l have no such intention, and I know 
rT ( ny such being intended 
! | \ unswel I Cah gis 

1 he ho NM wer | nny ha 
is si | S( j! Ss JtisS n t iat 1) rT 

i 
ence S( Mmuci to th ill nadment bt t to 
the Sp 1 which has been delivered 
{ 

from the Throne, with regard, for instance, 
to the duc! of | nceastel and Corn- 
wail [ think it is clear, from the word 
of the S «| hat the surrender made 
by | | t\ 3» preci ly Tl Saline as 
th surrendet nade Dy his lat \[aj REWs 
ind it J 5 ih en ind no fa 1e1 
I do not deny that evils have ari 1 COn- 
sequent upon the annexation of thes 
Duchies to the Crown. One of these 


evils is that it has given rise to an un 
founded notion as to the extent ol the 
revenue derived by the Crown from these 
Duchies;: and, in the second place, to 
their being less open to public inspe ction, 
» the knowledge of Parliament, 
than other branches of the ¢ who revenue, 


less pia n 


and becat also probably the expenses 


of their administration have been greater 
than those expenses ought to be under a 
well-conducted management. | propose 


® - 1 
to get rid of both these evils by ane lucing’ 


accounts, properly audited, rela tive to 


these revenues and their management, by 
producing them periodically to Parl 
| < ee 
ment, and thus supplying information both 
! 


as to the amount of the reve enGE of which 


: ; . ee. 
the Crown is seised, ant manag 





} ‘ = os eay 
it to which it is subject. T think, if w 
] | rrans F 
had proposed a total surrender of these 


Duchies, 


hardly any advantage would 
be derived from it, because I take it for 
eranted that a majority of this House, a 
very great ai seeing that her 
present Majesty upon ascending the 
Throne has al inherited that per- 


sonal property which nearly all her pre- 


decessors have derived from the time of 


George the Second down to her accession 
—that she has lost those revenues de rived 
from the Kingdom of Hanover, which have 
: en enjoyed by our 
rears, would not wish to take the revenues 
ae . “41 
of these Duchies, even by surrender, with- 
out providing a fair and honourable com- 


pensation. 


eR eae ; 
{ do not think it is the wish of 
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| the House to place her Majesty in a much 


| worse position than auy Sovereign who 
i has gone before her; and I think that 


! 


! 


when my right hon. Friend brings forward 
the « question, that it will found rather 
bette r to keep to the ancient settlement of 
these Duchies than to give a sum of money 
in liew of them, by which the public would 
cainers, and an unnecessary inno- 


vation would be made. With respect still 


not ve 
further tothe Civil List, it is the intention 
of my rivht hon. Friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exch quer, of which, indeed, he 


has poids vive notice, as early as 
Thursday next, to propose to refer all 


papers ( oD this subj ct to a Select Com- 
mittee. Before that C 
question of the Civil List will come, and 


ymmittee the whole 


they will be put in possession of all the 
information which it is in the power of 
Government to give them. I have no 
doubt but that a Committe of this House 
will treat the subject with perfect fairness ; 
that there will be no disposition on any 
hand to withhold what is due to the 
h 


onour and dignity of the Crown; and I 


trust it will be anticipated on all sides 
that we should not propose any unneces- 
sary expenditure, or anything that we 
cannot ;ustify by reasons adduced before 
the Conseil oa. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last referred to some undue in- 
flueace which had been exercised at the 
late elections by he Majesty's Govern- 
ment. As Tam without any particulars 
on the subject I can only give a general 


denial to his general assertion. I hope 


” hon. Gent 
s fully pr 


whic h have appe ire 1 


seman, on the other hand, 
pare dto deny all those rumours 
1 the pu ib lie p ipers 
that he was the bearer of a certain letter 
iddressed by a lan llord to him, in which 
he was desired to report the conduct of 
the tenants, and to see whether or not 
they had complied with their landlord's 
wish on the subject of the election. The 
hon. Member I am sure is too well con- 
versant with the constitution of this coun- 


| try and the resolutions of this House not 


'to know that such interference is ex- 


Sovereigns for 120 | 


| 


i 


tremely unwarrantable; and I am_per- 
suaded, and more particularly from what 
the hon. Member has said this evening, 


that he never was the bearer of such a 


letter. The hon. Gentleman has made 
another allusion to the present Ministry 
he said he was not surprised that there 
was nothing in the Speech, because the 
present Ministers had done nothing. I 
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am not going to detain the House ; indeed} possession of 





it would be very offensive in me if I de- | n to propose, to ) , 
at tained the House, with recounting the} which had ne 
rd measures which I| consider entitled toj th I Su 
ay? some approbation on the ground of being} debate of tw 
of . ; pr, 

useful; but I will refer him to a better! an 
ie authority as to what Parliament has don pul i t | X- 
d —I will refer him to the very el juent | pressed on for s | 
= Speech made at Glasgow by the Lord} Had Throne b illed 
ul Rector of the University there, to a! Sovers on, s d 
a numerous body of hearers, detailing th 1 shou h cs 
=a very Important measures which within 
he these few years have passed through P I Par ' 
see liament. Within the last few years all! particular I red 
all these measures have been passed under | the 
me the auspices of a liberal administration, } of 0 
ile and the refore, I hoy e thatin future the OF iy er tO t I 
nd hon. Member, before he throws out taunt 
he to this side of the House, will learn t t 
ol language of his leader, and will consult} But J . 
me the much wiser and better opinions of his | of measures led t 
td chief, instead of giving us his own. By! S 
Ss representing us as having done nothi 
ny he will, at the sam time that | cont i | 
he dicts us, totally contradict the assertion of | su mM : 
UI him whom he wishes to follow in. this \ 
les House. There was one othe particula 
es- subject mentioned in the course of tl ) 
we debate, into which, however, | will not! pron If ] ive f 
ore now enter-—I allude to the subject of | the { 
van Canada. I do not consider it necessary | circumst 
In- to state the cours: vhich I mean to - |} circums I 
the pose, as [ think the attention of Parlia- | der no that t 
m- ment is called to the subject In a Manner 1 a QWueel 
ars from which no hon. Me mber can dissent iddressed Ee 
ral I will only say that it is a subject which’ nion to which | 
pe deserves the best consideration of Parlia- t i a 
nd, ment, and which must lwavs possess a t re t : idin of 
mts deep interest. I thank the House { ru that S 1 \ r M g ~ 
ers attention which has been shown m 1 that tl y 
let this occasion. 1 feel bound to give my « d the rnty 
cn decided Opposition to th imendme 
ol the hon. G ntleman, and [ | 
= listen to the advice which has been gi 
_s and not divide the House. I do not think -opt 
Che that any large number will \ vith him ; ( 
on- but [hope that on this occasion we shall 
un- carry to her Majesty the unanimous ex-| ment for the first 
not pression of our gratitude, availing myself of 
ex- Sir Robert Peel: Sir, I hav irequent- I in ft \ _ i 
per= ly, on an opportunity like the present, | from t 
hat taken an occasion to express my opinion, ! Majesty an ass 
ing, both when in office and when in oj posi- | my desire to afl 
on tion to the Government, that it was not! she ask I 
ide 


convenient on the first day of Session to | for 
call upon Parliament to give pledges upo1 
any subject. I have expressed that opi- | say le) 

nion because I[ think it unfair, Govern- | occasi LN the ap 
ment being naturally and necessarily in| tentious debate, and 


ere 
the 








we 
iv 
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of dissent, certainly the Address itself 1 
so worded that he must be very critical 
and captious indeed who could find occa- 
sion to object to it. But at 
time it is right to say that I res 
Opinion on every measure t 
Address makes allusion. I caut 
abstain from expressing or implying 


the Salle 
r¥ve Thy 
) which 


pledge upon any measur 


Speech from the Throne. lisclaim any 
acquiescence In the facts there stated, and 
I disclaim any necessary implication that 
because [ concur in the Address | concur 
1) ft! mioar } late rh . 

in the Opinions Whileu it may C resumed 


to express. I shail, therefore, ng upor 
the principle ey hav avoV d, and looking 


at the terms in which the Address is pro 
osed feel the y taet tief t 
posed, € th rreatest § Sta On Ih 
giving my acquiescence, an acquiescence 
which but for the speech of th hon. 
Member for Finsbury would probably b 
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] 
i 


} 


unanimous \part from the considera- | 
tions to which i Hay refe red, il uld | 
clearly be quite impossible, with any b 
neficial effect, to enter upon a discussion | 
of the various measures which are noticed | 
in the Speech from th Thron The | 
ailairs of Canada, thi juestion of the 
Civil List, the state of Ireland, and th 
questions connected with it are so dif- 


. ) ry 
ferent, that it would be lli-advised and 


inefiectual to attempt to include in one 
| 


discussion those various and important 


measures. As far asthe Civil List is con- 
med. and I will refer to 1 | 
cerned, ang | will refer to no other sub- 


jects than those to which the n 


Cali 


referred, | do not feel upon to 
press any positive opinion; but I do not 


ive heard with 
satisfaction that it is not meant to aban- 


ii 


hesitate to say that I 


don the revenues derived from the Duchies 


of Cornwall and Laneaster. The noble 
Lord classed these two Duchies t yrethel 


‘law tl 


r 
ie reve 


but I apprehen 
i material 


at 


l that in point oO: 


Is a aistine en 


LION, 
Duchy of Cornwall 


, 
1es 


} . - 4 
and privite res of the 


are held by the Crown as trustee, whereas 
of the Duchy of 
there is a more direct and immediate con- 
trol, 
the purpose of establishing any separa- 
tion, because it is unnecessary, and [ will 
only add, that I rejoice that all thos¢ 
ancient titles should be preserved. 
the particular matters of detail to which 
the noble Lord has referred, with respect 
to the administration and management of 
the revenues of these Duchies, | shall re- 
serve my opinion upon those points until I 


over those Lancaster 


I do not notice this distinction for 


Upon 


sere | | 
i the 


} 


é 
i hon. Member fo 


eX- | 
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r further ¢ xp inations and reasons for 
lam, 


circumstances, called 


he a 
the cours 
the n. 
upon 
the 


Member for Finsbury. That 


proposed to be pursued. 
unde these 
shall vote foi 
the 
amendment 


to decide whether | 
amendment proposed by hon, 


appears to have been proposed under the 
impression that her Majesty’s Government 
was composed of what the hon, Gentle 
man calls * squeezable mate rials,” and | 
have not the slightest doubt that this is 
: ymendment. ‘The hon. 

h pi that the House 

to acquiesce in that 


did hope that by the 
nt trio by whom the 


i 
‘ ] 

support d, the noble 

immediate representa- 


able materials, might be 





ome §s itisfaction on the 

ti hon. Member for 

Finsbury w particularly anxious. | 
certainly rejoi hat the noble Lord has 
defeated th tiation I his hon. sup- 
porters; for with respect to the Reform Bill, 
which the hon. Member for Finsbury con- 
( ed O} snch vital import nee, the noble 
Lord has not shewn himself to be com- 


2S 4 
posea Ol en Sq leeZabvle materials as the 
ct } F ! 
hon. Gentleman an icipated, The noble 
‘ ‘ ie ; , 
Lord objected to take any one of the 


j Member for Fins- 
iad pre} ‘red for Indeed the 
together rejected what 
had been so kindly offered to him, and the 
r Fir 
noble Lord was concerned, had entirely 
in producing he might natu- 
would be the result of his 
But the hon. Member for Fins- 


powders which 
bury | 


| } ] 
Lord had al 


noble 
isbury, as far as th 
failed what 


powders. 


bury will, [ apprehend, persist in his 
amendment, and take the sense of thi 
Louse. I know pertectly well that the 


hon. Member for Finsbury considers that 


country 


ought to be aware of the opi- 
The hon. 


consis- 


will of 


nions of their Representatives. 
Member, therefore, 

tency with his own 
course compel the to declare, 
whether it concurs with him or not. I 
am certainly surprised, at the same time, 
that the amendment falls so far short of 
the hon. Member’s intention. It is an 
incomplete amendment, because the hon. 
Member says the country is gasping with 
impatience to hear of an alteration in the 
Corn-laws, and of the amendment of the 
law of Primogeniture. And yet the hon. 


in 
opinions, 


House 


acting 


Gentleman disappoints the country of 
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these reasonable expectations ; fo 
he has three separate 
one of them does he touch these two im 
vhich he 


ISpIng ¥ itl 


portant points, with respect to 
tells us that the country Is 
impatience. How the hon. Member for] 
Kilkenny could advise the withdrawal 
those amendments I cannot e¢ 
for he states, that im the whole course of | 
his experience, he never heard of any 
eood measure being brought forward, un- | 
less it were Included in the Spee 
the Throne. There 
ception, and that was in the yea 


was, indeed, one ex- 


1822 


: oe | Vp 
when we had an unrcformed Parliament. 
| 


The hon. Member for stater 


that, with this single exception, he did | 


Kilkenny 


not recollect another instance in which, | 
unless It wer< eX picss d in the Address, a 
good measure was proposed. The | 
Member for Kilkenny will, therefore, s 
the necessity for pressing « his he 


| 
Friend, the Member for Finsbury, wl 
had l 
to the law of Primogeniture and the Cort 


} 
Snown 


already 


laws, to be backward in coming forward; 
and now the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
whose VOras | have bi rrowed, | putting 


himself forward to keep the hon. Member} 
for Finsbury backward. The hon. Men 

ber for Finsbury looked round him, and 
asked how it could be accounted for that 
the Reform majority had dwindled from 
150 to 30? Twill tell him how I acco 

for it. Do not believe tha 
or corruption has done it Do not 
lieve that intimidation 
the present constituent | ody, can produce 
any such effect. What! is that t 
ion you entertain of the Reform | 
I hear, in 1837, after all the 

with respect to the satisfaction the Reform | 
Bill was to produce, 
fidence it was to create and maintain—do 
] hear now declarations that of all th 
grievances under 
labours, the representative system is the 
worst? Do I hear it gravely asserted | 
that the country is groaning, for that was | 
the expression that was used? No less 
expressive a term would satisfy the he 
Gentleman to express the degree of dissa- 
tisfaction which the country felt. 


anc corrut tion, in 


predictions 


and the public con- 
i 


which this country 


This is | 
the language which has changed the pub- | 
lic mind. The public is alarmed with the | 
menaces of a new revolution. What was | 
the expression of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) —the author of the Reform Bill ? 


{ Nov. 


I thou } 
ameudments, in n a 
' 
| 


~JI 


Ft? 


20} to the pee h, 


e sald, that the country could ** not 
a-year.”’ 
2 What 


] 
revolution 
What then must the people think 


l to have a once 


nust an inte hig nt pe ple think of these 
chal s and alarms of change which 
imount almost to a revolution once a 
year? Th y see an enormous change in 


the rey tative system, which they have 


( on t liey from the declarations of 
the parties themselves, would be accepted, 
not as a final measure, because no mea- 

can be said to be final and irrevoca- 
ble ; it was to be conside1 d, as 
far as the declarations of public men of 


ment of 
he ard it 


settl 


We 


ikKé If, a 


said, that that « xperiment was made on 
an extensive scale, in order that it might 
be final. These were the arguments ad- 
dressed to our anxiettes and ippreh n- 
\ 1 we said that the change 
was f } ve twas said ‘We make 
( tensive, in order to prevent 

! ind changes.” Five years 

have elapsed, and you tell us that the 
peop! re not merely not satisfied, but 
thet the great curse under which they 
lal is th present representative sys- 
tem. This is the lane lane which has 
cal 1 ty and alarm in the public 
mind wl , more than the acts of ces- 
pot ons, | i tendency to prevent 
the development of free principles. Thus 
t e pl rue ‘If England consented 
part with that ancient system of r pre- 

ition which had at least the advan 


) ‘ 1 } 
| established 


ng prescription an 
order; if England consented to part with 


this, and t chief advantage from it is, 
tl \ tl In tive years of the birth of the 
ne tem, it Is seen to be an absolute 
railul —{ t 1 ! d lai d to b a just 
cau ( plai t and! idien tion, rnd 
of injustice; shall we again 

the 1 of makin an alteration ! 
the established order of things Thes 
ire tl nferences which the peopl draw 
from declarations of this kind with respect 
to the failure of this 1 isure, which it 
was anticipated would | pregnant witl 
sat ction to the constituency, and of 
advantage to the country. It is this Jan- 
rung — tl hreat on d y to destroy the 


integrity and ind: pendence of the House 
1 inother to put down the 
which has alarmed the 


lish d 


Church 


p ople, and produced the effects of whi h 
you complain. It was the assumption 
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which is the foundation of all persecution, 
‘‘T am right, you are wrong;” the 
sumption that because I do not agree with 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny, therefore 
Iam to be denounced as unfit to be a 


as- 


representative; it IS the fear that we are 
undermining the foundations of all othe: 
institutions in Church and State; it is 


not corruption and intimidation, but it is 
that rational, manly feeling 


that knows how to draw a just distinction 


between the sober correction of proved 
abuses, and the constant tampering with 
the institutions of the country—it is the 
resolution not to live in a constant state 
of political agitation, not to be made the 


tools of those who itisfied with the 
s, eliciting dif- 
from. their 
circum- 


result of then 
ferent exp 


pre 


asure 


—_ { 
SSsIoOns Ol 


op n1ion 


Own supporters—these are the 
stances, since you apply to me for intorm- 


ation, which have caused this c 


pbange in 
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to the Speech. 


and carve the constituency as he pleased, 
my confidence in the good sense of the 
people of England is such that with what- 
ever constituency he may form, he would 
stili in aminority. They may widen 


be 


| the constituency or shorten it—they may 


increase it as they please, but they will 


| never bea 


the pe opl 2 ‘ 
mav be wrong; but, be 


ble to modify it so as to render 
in unison with their opinions, 
[ may be right, or I 

that as it may, I 
am not prepared again to incur all those 
evils which must inevitably arise from the 
itation of constitutional prin- 
ciples. I shall, therefore, feel it to be 
absolutely necessary to Oppose the propo- 
of the hon. | 1 Opposite ; 


it 


mor 


This is my ¢ pinion. 


constant 


sition Gentlemat 


| and whenever any particular measure may 


public opinion, and which have made the 
majority of 150 dwindle down to an un- | 
certain one of thi ty or forty. I feel con- 


fident, not permitting the 1. Gentleman 


to put his construction on the reasons on 
—I! feel confi 
ces of th- 
to the 
pe pre 

tr wfeol 
st powertul 
ed on 


which rests that confidence 


dent, notwithstand the men 


hon. Gentleman, that we may trust 


sound deliberate jud y 


imment of the 
of England to 


assist the 


1 
Iie 


minority which now sits rang the 
benches behind me in resisting the further 
progress of democratic change,—not thi 
progress of rational, well considered, im- 
provement, but the progress of demo- 


which avowed as 


cratic change, 1S 
having for its object the altering the 
ratio of political power, and ena- 


bling one class of political opinions to 
acquire an overwhelming predominance. 
Was ther 


2 «6 We find (says the 


such a reason given fo! 


evel 


change hon, Gen- 


tleman. the Member for Finsbury) we 
have failed; the constituent body has 
deserted us; we fear, that another elec- 
tion or two will render that desertion 
complete; and, therefore, we call upon 


you, in order to recover and maintain out 
ut 
stituent body to answer our purposes.” 
I, for the changes which were 
effected in the principle of representation 
in 1832, will not give my consent to any 
further change the k but I feel 
perfectly satisfied, that if I were to give 


the hon. Mover a carte blanche to cut 


predomin ince, to ¢ and carve the con- 


one, after 


of kind: 


be brought forward, whether ot ballot or 
for the extension of the suffrage, I shall 


be prepared to discuss it in detail, and 
ssign my reasons for not acquiescing in 
it I entertain a perfect confidence, a 
confidence increased by the declaration of 
the noble Lord, that reason will prevail, 
and particularly with the experience of 
the last election in my recollection—that 
the institutions of the « ountry are perfectly 
safe in the hands of the intelligent and 
enlighteued people of this country, in 


whose hearts they are rooted, not more on 
account of their venerable antiquity, than 
their intrinsic merit. 

Mr. Ward came down to the House 
intending to oppose, and, if called upon, to 
vote against the motionof the hon. Membei 
for Finsbury; but he now felt bound to say, 
that if the motion were pressed to a division, 
he should vote in favour of it, 
induced to adopt this course, partly by 
the speech of the hon, Baronet opposite, 
but chiefly, he griev d to say, by certain 
observations which had from the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
Departm nt, in the course of | 
The noble Lord would tind that 


He was 


fallen 


Mls speech. 


he had 


| disappointed the hopes of his best and 


'had signed 





fairest supporters, when he said that the 
ballot would be a repeal of the Reform 
Bill. By that declaration, the noble Lord 
his death-warrant. For as 
election succeeded election it would be 
found impossible to carry on the repre- 
sentation of the country, limited by the 
propositions now laid down by the noble 
Lord, and then the term of his political 
career would be determined. He regret- 


ted that the noble Lord had advanced 
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such a declaration onthe present occasion 


SNov. 20} to the Speech Q9 


§ PEECKe ke 


,!| leaders of the two aristocratic parties of 


as he could assure him that there was aj} the ceuntry, co-operated in principle on 


very strong inclination amongst 


division or amendment. 
The House divided on Mr. Wakley’ 


first amendment to the effect, ‘* That this 


House embraces the earliest o} 


of respectfully assuring her Majesty, that 


! 
it willin the present Session of Parliamen 
take into consideration the state of th 


presentation of the people in this branch of 
the Legislature, with a view to ensure by law 


an equitable extension of the elective 
franchise.” 
489, 

We subjoin the List of the Ayes. Th 
Noes being the bulk of the House nee 
not be given. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H[. A. Llallybt 5; 
\ttwood, ‘| Le & 

Brabazon, Sir W Ilume, J 

Browne 5 R. Di 
Bryan, G. 


Butler, hon. Col Vara, b..4 
Collins, W. Vhi ‘. 
Dennistoun, J. White, S 
Duncombe, hs \\ ns. W 
Fielden, J t 


Finch, F. kley, 
Grote, G. Molesworth, Sir W 


Mr, Wak/ey said, it was not his intention 


to press his two other resolutions to a 


division. He was persuaded that the 


course which he had taken was not un- 


productive of benefit. Notwithstanding 
the declaration of the noble Lord that his 
three powders had produced no effect on 
him, he must be 
opinion, that the first of them had operated 
most beneficially. 


allowed to declare his 


they were as beneficial to his constitutior 
as they were favourable to the object with 
reference to which they wer 
He was aware that the dose was a bitte 
one; but the noble Lord had managed to 
swallow it, and had in a manly spirit avowed 
his intentions with respect to the Reform 
Bill. The right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 


submitted. 


ber for Tamworth, had also made known | 


his views on the same subject, and they 
certainly warranted the presumption which 
he had expressed at an early part of the de- 
bate, and proved that if a coalition had not 
in person taken place, there had been one at 
any rate in point of principle. His motion 
had certainly elicited this fact, that the 


ill parties 
to carry the Address to-night without any 


portunity 


Ayes 20; Noes 509: Majority 


The noble Lord should | 
be the last person to complain of them if | 


t 
the subject of the Reform Bill. Now it 


would tend to place all parties in a more 
just p 1 that those sentiments which 
they | heard should be divulged, fo. 
h ito tl 1 lig nt and 


t-n led peop I t 
| 

they i] xht their vn battle and 
t h owl ‘ They would 
could pia » reliat on 
that Ass > an he vould advise the 
)| st f presenting petitions to 
th to sub hem directly to 
the Queer Whatever Gentlemen oppo- 
S y fsucha course, heh yped 
} I d Ly then erlevances 
immediately under the cognizance of the 
Crown, th ( 1 disposition to prose- 
ite theirown business, as inust ultimately 
cure the ICCESS. He could assure 

t I 1) 3 tl right he 
Bat Ven for ‘T'a th, that 
| t | w! oY he I or ne 

\ 1 { —_— ( 
( no t istit ns of 
the count Yes, he repeated, the party 
to \ y \ ttached had no desire 
i | { monarchy or the | stabl shed 
Or contrary, they had at all 
o \ very disposit on to preserve 
them. Cy of * Oh! oh!) Gentle 

men might shout at that observation ; th 


dk no so was . 2 piec with thelr proceed- 


inos at meetings out of doors. It had 
been stated, and stated falsely, that the 
adi r¢ cle vous to destroy the 
;CUhut st iblishm nt. This was known 
In yf t he f ue. It was known that the 
meas Minister Wil respect to the 
Church Establishment was a purely Con- 
| Sel measu , and was « ilculated LO 
Sf rertn id I i} [ py it. It was 
not his t ) y discuss 1 Of 
that t, Ol discuss the resolution. 
| He should submit it to the House, and the 
[louse would deal with the resolution as 


if pl sed, | was not necessary to dis- 
| cuss it, for the people could not justly 
| expect that House to support a proposi- 
| tion for extending the suffrage, seein 
that the noble Lord at the head of 
Government, and th leader of the Tory 
party, were in the same boat on this sub- 
ject, and would sink or swim together. 

The other amendments moved by the 
hon. Gentleman were negatived without a 
division. On the main juestion, that the 
Address be agreed to, 
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Mr. Harvey rose and said, he was well! tentions of the late Sovereign, on this 
. j ‘ 
aware how tempting a royal speech was to 


Members of that House in availing them- 
selves of the occasion to speak upon almost 
every conceivable subject, and perhaps, if it 
had been his fortune to have arrested the 
Speaker’s attention earlier in the evening, 
he might have been led to make some re- 
marks beyond those which were warranted 
by the amendment he was about to propose. 
But he hoped still that it would be un- 
necessary to enter at any length intoa 
statement in support of that amendment; 
because to a certain extent, the statement 
made by the noble Lord in answer to an 
inquiry from his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Kilkenny, had anticipated the intro- 
ductory part of his amendment; and he 
would first read it to the House with a view 
to elicit from the noble Lord an answer to 
the passage with which it concluded ; and if 
he found that answer, in one particular, as 
satisf: actory, as ina creat degre e it was In 
another, he should not. tre spass upon the 
attention of the House, already so much 
exhausted, by a debate which could give 
little satisfaction ; or upon its time, so 
much of which had been consumed, ina 
division which could give none. The 
amendment which he had to propose, was 
to the effect, ** that whilst that House was 
desirous of making the most liberal provi- 
sion for the support of the becoming 
splendor and the just dignity of the Crown, 
they felt that the same ought to be derived 
from obvious and direct sources, and that 
each and every branch of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown ought to be placed, 
without reserve or exception, under the 
direct control of Parliament, as a sure 
means of protecting the Crown against 
exaggerate di impressions as to their amount, 
and as a security against their misapplica- 
tion—that in the arrangement of the 
Civil List, that House confidently relied 
upon her Majesty, for promoting a strict 
inquiry into the pensions connected with 
the recipients of state favours, that House 
feeling itself under the obligation of 
applying to such persons a test, similar 
to one recently adopted, and now in force 
amongst a less fortunate portion of her 
Majesty’s subjects.” 


this amendment went obviously to carry 
into effect sincerely, and without reserve, 
the declarations of the Members of the 
present Government, when they were in 
opposition, with respect to the intentions 
of those whom they supplanted. 


The in- 


The first portion of 


point, have been expressed in nearly the 
same words as the present, intimé tine the 
royal intention to forego all claims to the 
hereditais revenues of the crown entirely 
and without reserve. It could not have 
escaped the observation of that portion ot 
the House who were present on that oc 
casion, with what eagerness an hon. and 
learned Member, now a_ noble Lord, had 
insisted upon the construction of those 
words as being meant to comprehend the 
duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. It 
was impossible to have heard what fell 
from that hon. Gentleman, and from the 

olyt hon. Gentleman then at the head of 
the Government, and to doubt what was 
the interpretation that was put upon the 
specch of the Sovereign. It would be 
recollected, also, that Lord Altho: 
then in opposition, interpreted the 
in the same manner; and it would be re- 


collected that it was the fervour of thei 
zeal to estal ish economy and an efficient 
control over the public expenditure which 
mainly contributed to the triumph that 
placed those gentlemen in the position 
which they now occupied. It was very 
true that ata subsequ nt period when 
red places, and 
had made their professions of economy 
their passport to office, they found that 
they had placed a wrong interpretation 
upon the words—not that the words ad- 
mitted of any other interpretation, but 
that, on inquiry, they found that a differ- 
ent meaning was intended to be conveyed. 
It was Important that there should not 
now be any misunderstanding in this re- 
spect, for let it be remembered that this 
was the first reign in the memory of any 
living politician, in which the Sovereign 
had not reached mature years. In former 
instances, if any mismanagement were 
committed, there was a prospect that it 
might, at no distant period, be corrected ; 
but now, as was probable, and if the feel- 
ings of the people could give effect to pro- 
bability, it would be so—they were about 
an arrangement which no living person 


words 


those individuals had chang 


‘among them would live to see remodelled. 


It was of importance, therefore, that there 
should be no misunderstanding, and if he 
understood what the noble Lord had 
said, it was to this effect—that it was the 
intention of the Government to bring the 
revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster under the cognizance of that 
House, to be occasionally submitted to its 
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were 30 


inspection and control. If this ; 
it would, to a great extent, meet the pre 
- M , } 

liminary part of this amendm« HES but at 
the sametime he thought the 
of those revenues oucht to be 


before the House was invited to « 


full «mount 
understood 
the consider ition of the civil list, because 
those words must mean 
any thing—- that the rey 
duchies should be brou y 
civil list, and in diminution of th 
He should like it to be distine! 


f+ ) 
stood, that before Parliamen 


t s € i 
upon to give its definitive sanction to tl 


civil list, it should have a full k Ww let 
of that of which the House was at pl 


placed in uttet norance because ther 
was no species of property of which tl 

Crown was in the receipt, with respect t 
which the public was so much in the dark 
as upon this. It was1 presented at vari- 
ous times In various ways; but he had 
never heard the revenues of the Duchy « 

Lancaster and the Du hy of Cor 1] 
pl iced at an amount not short of 40,000/ 
a-year; while the frequent fines 

ing upon dealings wi h p erty connect 


=a 
with them were of enormous ext 


was within his own knowledge, that within 
the last thre years for one small portion 
of property connected with tl Duchy 
Cornwall, the Crown had demanded ar 


received for the introduct 
less than 70,000/ s and 
applied to to estimate the value of this 
leasehold property, said that if the othe 
two lives were to fall it wou 
140,000. 
this source of revenue was to be broueht 
before the House, with a view to its ben 

brought in aid of the civil list 
ment must thoroughly underst 


be in particular that 
belong. d to its nature, character, and ex- 
tent. If he was to 

Lord to mean what he said, then the in- 
troductory part of his amendment 
be foregone. He wished to 
whether, in the committe: 
Chancellor of the Excl equer was to move, 
and to which were to be referred the vari- 
ous documents connected with the burdens 
of the civil list, it was the intention that 
the pension list should be fully and fairly 
considered? If that were so he had 
nothing more to say, and had no desire to 
trouble the House further; but if he was 
not to flatter himself that such was the in- 
tention of the Government, then, it ap- 


more, It was obvious 


é ] 
, Parlia- 
ind 


possession ot 





understand the noble 


might 
| | . 
aiso KUOW 


for which the 


inswer {No 


nter upon | | 


f they meant | 
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peared to himthat this was an ppt priate 
time for the House to eciare ts opinion 
on the subject If it were convenient 
that opin » of the House sho 1 be 
ihus taken upon subriec or ¢ is 4 
importa l , { borne n mind 
that tl itta i to those 
who took this cours He nev recol- 
lected to have heard Speech from the 
i upol h 1 Mi n s of the 
pI t Go " t € 1 Op} sitior 
had prel | ir remarks by € es 
sions of regret d caution aainst 
understanding They regretted 1 de- 
partui rom e good old custom ol 
havi the Speech read at the Cockpit the 
aay t wa el d to the H use, 
so that its purport might be known, and 
wit 1 \ ! cessary amend- 
I mig i) prepared a ft Vy ae 
urd ai st ft onpstrt ion of 
invt they might say ofthe 5; $ 
inter test disrespect to th 
} rth ‘ re } The latte: ( 
testatiol 5 necessary in the pre- 
sent instance, tor there was no human 
being, however little conversant with such 
matters, who could suspect that her 
Majesty was the author of this speech, It 
v 1S t I st Oo |- fashioned pro- 
duct that could possibly be brought 
forth. | mers of ith id nou ent to 
do | { k back to any royal speech 
for the last century, and they would find 
nearly th Same words, To faney that 
| Majesty, with her young and fervd 
imagination, had any thing to do with such 
a matronly composition as this, would 


posterous. Still 


} ‘ 
be of all notions the most pre 


it was desirable that that House should 


cuard her Majesty against any ungracious 


construction which might possibly be put 

( of that House in 
nquira into. th ubject. Of this 
Speech, as he had said in the 
her Majestv could know no- 
could know nothing of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and the Duchy of 


Lancaster, nor of that scandalous pension 


before ordi- 


thine, she 


1 


list which had been exhibited to the coun- 
trv to its universal discontent and dissatis- 
He would appeal to Gentlemen 
who had appeared on the hustings and 
were now present, and had not paid the 
penalty for their conduct by the loss of 
; whether there was any ques- 
upon which the public mind so 
strongly ex press¢ d itseif, as upon the ne- 
cessity of revising the pension list, And 


faction. 


their seats 


? 


tion 
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the necessity had become the more appar- 


ent and the more obvious, from the ar- 
rangements which had been made, with 
little regard either to the comforts or th 
wants of those who had been made the 
objects of inquiry under the operation of 
the New Poor-law Act. Many Gentle- 
men whom he was now addressing were 
guardians under the Poor-law Act, and he 
was sure they could call to mind many 
instances in which ps rsons bases from their 
advanced age, had been fo us the reci- 
pients of beth sums of miones as paro- 
chial aid, which a ieee ance had been en- 


tirely withdrawn, or considerably reduced 


, 
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to the Speech. 


desirableness of unanimity in this, the first 


address to the Throne, at the commence- 


ment of a new reign—if he found that on 
either side of the House this sentiment 
| was really and sincerely entertained, he 
should think k he was not consulting those 
interests which he desired to protect and 
promote, ey attaching this amendment 
to the address. All he wished was to have 
a proper thing done in a proper manner. 
\t the same time, having ona former occa- 
sion taken a prominent parton the subject 
of his aaatibenced. e felt that he could not 
consistel tly pb Ag t a rhe the first oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of th 
House andthe Government to it. He still 
hoped it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to submit the pension list to a rigid 
revision. Let Ministers allow him to tell 
them that they had no popularity to throw 
away, and to warn them that the confes- 
sion the House had heard to-night—the 
manly, yet me | confession of the nobl 
Lord, would operate as fatally to them, 
ind in as short a period, as the declaration 
of noble Duke on t subject of the re- 
presentation Where was the difference 
between the noble Duk« saying, before 
the Reform Act, that the representation, 
is it then aoe ‘ould not be improved, 
and the nobl yan with the evidences he 
had befor: fis of the intimidation and 
itt tion which had recently been prac- 
ised, declaring, as the head of the Go- 
vernment in that House, that he was not 
prepared to alter the Reform Act, either 


unless they yielded to the hard necessity 
of an abode in a union workhouse, and 
many were obliged to take refuge there, | 
or to forego the little pittance they had | 
been accustomed to receive, rather than | 
submit to this revolting degradation. HH: 
knew there were some “who would be dis- 
posed to draw a distinction between an 
aged and miserable pauper without con- 
nexions and ithout friend carecly 
known beyond the hut in which he w 
perishing, or the parish in which he was 
born, and those whose names, although 
they ought to be considered in no oth 

light than statepaupers of the worst kind 

were found emblazoned in the paupel 
pension list, with the denominations of 
honourable and right honourable, and 
other distinctions a with the 
peerage and the property of the country. 
But although some might be studious of 


upholding those who were connected with 


rank and property, and insulting the 
poorer classes, he maintained, that let th 
connexions and designations of title be 





what they might, yet having rendered no 
service to the country, and many of whom 
were known to have opulent and proud 
connexions, perfectly competent to support 
them in affluence, whatever apology ane 
be thrown around them under the pretences 

of family alliances, such apology insulted 


the lowly fortunes of the poor. He called 
upon the House to support his amendment 
and to expressto her Majesty their deter- 
mination not to tolerate the pension list 
until it had undergone 
sion, which under the Poor-law was so ri- 
gidly enforced. If it were said, that this 
was not an appropriate time for such a 


a searching revi- | 


motion—that there were many Gentlemen | 


who would wish to support it, and whom 
a sense of humanity and kindly 
would prompt to do so, but who felt the 


fecling 


as reearded the ballot, the extension of the 
the Parliament 
rom not prepared to 


duration of 


nt 


Suffrage, or 


If the Gove were 


hazard the last remnant of popularity they 
possessed, they would enlist the good 
feeling of the people in their favour, by 
upporting the object of his amendment. 
In order, however, that any Gentleman, 


age 
ension list a disgrace 
ACaigs was prepared to 
sion at a proper period, 
that at the present mo- 
ment unanimity was bevond all value, was 
not prepared to disturb it by giving his 
sanction to a motion which he considered 
untimely—in order, he said, that any hon. 
Gentleman who emi rti ‘ined these senti- 
ments might have e an opportunity of acting 
upon them, he should wait first to hear 
from the Government whether it was their 
intention that the pension list should un- 
dergo a revision, and next, he should 
listen to the 


who considered thi 
to the country. 
ent to its” 
but who, 


ba 
its r¢ 


ass 


feeling 


suggestions of any Gentle- 
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men who, while they were disposed to 
cherish the general spirit of the amend- 
ment, were disinclined to support it at 


this moment, considering it untimely anc 


inopportune. 


Lord John Russe lsa 1, tl itas th hon. 


Gentle man had not stated his w sp 
divide the House o1 ie su t. 
should refrain, as much poss 
from entering Into any Opposition t 
his arguments, and should rather « 
himself to those points upon which 
Gentlemen had asked for cplanat 
With regard to the Duchies Lan 
and Cornwall, he did not think, b 

that what he had stated, exactly t t 


words of th hon. G nti nanat th 
ning of his speech. \t t saine t 
thought that, when his right 


should stat the wh yh natle n 


would at onc loa Ly With the objection 
of the hon. Gentleman as regarded 
mystery with re sp ect to th nou 

the revenues or the 1 ppropriat 


which he alluded. His right hon. | nd 


] 1 


would state what was the usual and aver- 


age reccipt from these duchies, and w 
take care that provisions should mad 


by which accounts, with respect to them, 
should be regularly laid before Parliament 
There was, as the right hon. Gentleman 
Opposite justly remarked, a « 

between the duchies of Lanca 
Cornwall, the duchy of Lancaster being 
absolutely in the possession of the ¢ 

and the duchy of Cornwall being n 

the possession { the Crown, but 

ing to the heir when th hali b 
apparent. With res t to e | 
point to which the hon. Gentleman ref 

—a revision of the Pension-list—he ¢ 
only say, that the Governm« neant 
propose a re rence venera iV Ol io pap 
respecting the Pension-list to the ( 
mittee. It had been the custom for 
years to give to Parliament, not only 
reneral amount, but the names on t 
list and the sums distributed amongst 
them. That was the practice up to the 
present time, and the list cont Oo 
former pensions, as well as those granted 


by the late Sove reign, would be referred, 
with other papers, to a Select Committ 

The Committee would have thes papers 
before them in the same manner as thi 
Comn ittee of 1830. At the same tim 

he should not make a due return for the 
candid argument of the hon. Gentleman, 


if he did not tell him his impression with | 
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Gentlemen at the other side of the House | 


a from those on his own side. 
Amendment negatived, and Address 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, November 21, 1837. | 


Her Masestry’s ANSWER TO THI 
Appress.] Their Lordships proc 
in procession to Buckingham Palace ; the 
Barons going first, to carry up the Address. 

The Lord Chancellor read her Majesty’s 
most gracious answer to the Address, 
as follows :—‘* My Lords, I thank you for 
this dutiful and loyel Address. I learn 
with great satisfaction, that you will give 
your consideration to the measures which 
will be brought before you; and I rely 
entirely upon your devotion to my service, 
and your zeal for the public welfare.’ 

On the motion of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, her Majesty’s answer was entered on 
the rolls of Parliament. 

The House then adjourned. 


’ 


—OOPP COOOL EL 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, November 21, 1837. 


MINUTES. | 
from Brighton, for the speedy passing of two Bills con 


etitions presented. By CAPTAIN PECHELL, 


cerning the Extension of Sheriffs Courts, and the Law of 
Coverture; from the Licensed Victuallers of Brighton, | 






for the repeal of the law which compels them to restore | 
property said to be stolen from their houses.—B an 
hon. MeMBeER, from the Magistrate f Edinbu { 
the reduction of the r of Posta n favouw 

Mr. R. H By Sir Enwarp KvatTcueULt 
Messrs. EATON and SHEPPARD, from several places, for 
the making of Turnpike Roads.—By M W ALLAC 
from Pollockshaws, for the abolition of Military | 


ging.—By Sir A. LetruH Hay, from Leith, for an 
tion in the Post-Office Arrangements. 


| whelming 
'loned and 1 ipidly increasing intellizence, 


Rerort OF THE Appress.| Lord 
Leveson brought up the Report of the 


Mr. Leader said: Before the Report is 


Address. | 
| 


adopted, [ have a few observations to 
make on one part of the Address. I ab- | 
stained from introducing the subject last | 
night, as it woull have interfered with 
the tenour of the debate which then took | 

| 


place. But the very debate of last night 
} 
i 


1as rendered some mention of the subject 
more necessary than before. 
of the declaration, hostile to further reform 
in the representative system, made last 
night by the noble Lord, the Member for 
Stroud, the last hope of obtaining’ really 
popular measures from the present Go- 


a 
By means 
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| representation of the country, the noble 


| cule, | answer, that peop 
chanze for the mere sake of change, but 


| almost intolerable. 


should they fail now 


lof this country. 
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vernment has been taken from us. After 


| that ill-timed, and to the present Govern- 


ment fatal, declaration against the only 


measures which can give to the people 


| their just and proper control over the 


Lord must not be surprised, if he finds 
that he has lost the support of the people, 
on which alone his Administration rested, 
and that he no longer possesses the confi 


dence of the Representatives of the popular 


, . } 
consider the Reforin Act as a_ solemn 
compact, to be for ever held as binding. 
That compact may, indeed, be binding on 
Tembers of the two aristocratic fac- 
tions who ratified it; but it is not binding 
on the people, or on the people’s Repre- 

i i : i i 
sentatives, who never sanctioned it; who 


had, indeed, no share in it. When allu- 


sions are sneeringly made to the restles 


desire of change, when the idea of reform. 


‘ino’ the Reform Act is treated with ridi 


le never desire 


because they find their position uneasy. 
Indeed, people rarely call for a change of 
» Peo} Ss 


| system till they find their actual state 


\s to not reforming 
the Reform Act, [ say that the people are 
as determined to have a reform of that 
measure as they were to have the Reform 
sill itself. They succeeded then; why 
? When appeals are 
made to the array of the wealth and in. 
tellizence of the upper classes against us, 
I fearlessly appeal from them to the over- 
numbers, to the largely-deve 


’ 


‘ 


| to the steady and improving morality, ani 


to the sound common sense of the com- 
mercial, industrious, and working classes 
It will be seen, whether 


ithey will much longer submit to be mere 


tools and puppets of the Aristocracy, or 
whether tl 
prove to the aristocratic factions, that 


ey will assert their rights, and 


| there is a power above them—the powet 


of the great majority of the people. The 
line will soon be drawn between the aris- 
tocratic and the popular parties— between 
those who wish to keep what is calted the 
representation as it now is, and those who 
wish to see the people, or even the nomi 


nal electors, really represented in this 
| 
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House—between those who are deter- {he maintained with unrivalled en 


1 
} 


inined to stand still, and those who ar 


resolved to advance in the path of | 
The noble Lord, with sorrow and dee} 
revret I say it. has made common cause 
with the cpponents of Reform; he may 
now obtain support from them: he ea 
expect no confidence from the popular 
party. He is no longer the po 
nister nor the Ri press ntative ¢ poy lai 
opinions; he and his Collea rT 

hold office for the pury 

will of the Tories; and they will hold it 
only until the Tori think proper, « 
fit and convenient opportunity, to dismiss 
them and to take their places for them- 
selves. Such being the case, « deela 
ration of the present tcsovernment mnust 
received by the R 

popular party with increased jeal: \ ] 
distrust. Partly ro! this reason, and 
partly because I think that there shou!d 
be no delay in laying the subject before 
the public; I thi ik at my Imperative duty 
to advert briefly to that part of the Ad- 
dress to which I shall now eall the atten 
tion of the House. In so doing, I wish 
to show to the House and to the country, 
the disastrous effects of resistance—ob- 


stinate, senseless, long-continued resist- 


epresentatives of th 


ance—to the just wishes and demands of 


the majority of a nation. I wish to show 
the state to which a peaceful, moral, and 
well-conducted country may be reduced 
by continued misgovernment, and by per- 
verse opposition to the WISHE ol ti 

people. Maythe sad cxample be a warn- 
Ine to our rulers tn this country. The 
subject to which IT allude, and which 1] 
consider it my duty not to allow to pass 
without observation, is. th present stat 
ol Lower Canada. Ph part Which | 
took in that question im the last Parlia 
ment, and tlre l ss whi h the C nadians 
have sustained in tl Parliament, render 
Che man who 


this an imperative duty, 
; 
able, the honest 


ever stood forward as thi : 


the fearless advocate of the Canadian 
people is no longer in a position to defend 
them in this House. No one regrets his 
absence more than I do; no one feels 
more deeply the loss sustained in his de 
feat by the popular party, not in Canada 
only, but throughout the empire; and of 
those who have heard him, I must ask 
much imdulyence while I endeavour, not 
to fill his place, for that I know would be 
a vain attempt, but briefly to show the 
State of that Canadian people whose cause 


a roy and 
loqt [t is right that the House and 
e] 4 1} 
Hat chr COUNTY iould KnOW as soon as 
T sejh] ww} if the 7 | etot 3 t] t . 
[ ible What 1s the real Of that im- 
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hope ot WUSIlICE ( p! eC On, I V the 
per e of a distant colony B sides, the 
| ‘ 1] ] . : . 
resolutt S$ were Calied conciliatory —per- 
haps by the conciliatory measures now 
} } 
promised the noble Lord means merely 
h forcement of t resolutions, Ol 
! ‘ 1 tisfactory enactment 
1 
Dut ( VE ment be S cere l 
t ir] ( ( measures. it 
I f t \ I ( i 
tion, ¢ n full and a | 
l } t \ i ft ré | Ss 
ind a prom in tl ist d 
mand ( lians. If t nobl 
Lord who | | Canada 1 | 
| Ss t last Pa t ever for a 
m< t \ na Lt that the would 
| iy Ca | | mnything but 
mndig tl ind a more determined and 
Open Oppost ! must now be fully sa- 
' ; , ' 
tisfied that he was grievously mistaken in 
3 : t+ hot } ti t 
IMS € X} Clatl i! i tha his estimate ol! 
( inadian en u nce \ s sa erre eous. 
[The resolut were received in Canada 
iS they Geserved to be received, with in 
dignation an itter animosity The As- 
: ' 2 
sembly, in an address which d them 


honour, have re-asserted their rights and 
their just demands, and have denounced 
the resolutions as unconstitutional and 
tyrannical. The last nope of justice from 
Cana- 


England has been dashed from the 
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dians, and they now in unequivocal terms 
denounce as foreigners and enemies the 
Ministers who proposed, and the Parlia- 
ment which passed, the Canada Coercion 
Bill. They openly declare, that they 
have now no hope of good fovernment 
but in separation from England. This is 
the effect of the resolutions which were to 
pacify Canada. But the mischief 
not end here. When the resolutions wert 
under discussion, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, taunted the 
Ministers with their teeth, but 
with being afraid The tat 
seems to have liad 


showing 
to bite ° 


its effect; for, in 


do S } 


| service ? 


dition to the resolutions, the Government | 
of Canada has been committing acts 
which, if according to the letter, are cer- 


tainly against the sp iritof the c ynstitution, 


and which are worthy of the most des; otic 
days of nate aig When the resolutions | 
became known in Canada, meetings were 


called in various plac ; to discuss thet 
In these meetings they wer 


nounced. Amon: ost other pe 


> strone ly 
Many 
| 


rsons, 


militia officers and magistrates attended 3 | 


on this account they were deprived of their 


commissions. 


A royal proclamation was | 


torn down by a Canadian inamoment of} ir 


excitement: for this he was indicted 
before the grand jury; the billagainst him 
was ignored by the grand jury, and the 
man was virtually acquit ted. 

of this decision, the Canadian 
General issued ex officio | 
proceeded against him. A 
or tyrannical proceeding c 


Attorney- 
nformations, and 
more 
be 


in scarcely 


imagined. What does her Majesty’s 
Attorney-Gen eral think of such a pro- 
ceeding ? Tl he two great obj cts of Go- 
vernment should be to protect the persons 
and the propert of the governed. In 
the eyes of the Canadians you attacked 
their prope rty by your resolutions, and 


en persons by the most 
law proceedings. 

that your Gov 
nada for all the purposes 
t should exist. The 


now you atta 
tyrannical an¢ 
The consequé 
is at an end in ¢ 
for which a goveramen 
people have, in fact, set up a 
government of their own—the militia offi- 
cers and m 
Government liave 
people—y 
and the peo} 


xatious 


rnment 


been re-elected by the 
courts of law are deserted, 
‘le resort to local provisional 


pul 


courts ; and instead of going before your | 
judges, they take their differences to be 
decided by | pacificators, or judges of their 
own selection. Your very commerce Is 


In defiance | 


impru lent 


{COMMONS} 


denounced— 
word of the Canadians—they 
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-non-intercourse is the watch- 
have bound 
ations to use 
Should 


themselves by solemn oblig 
no article of British produce. 


collision take place, can you depend upon 
your troops there? Are they not deserting 
in great numbers; preferring independence 
in y eoetek ato the aristocratic system and 
the corporal punishment of the English 


\re you prepared for an armed 
ision with the Canadians ; and do you 
the other North American 
would assist you, or that the 
this country would pay addi- 
to you to keep up a 
force the 4 
Hx may see that I have used 
eration on the of the 
of Canada, | read a 
ts from some documents on thi 
We are told that it a mere 
between rene] and En 
The { pp AG 
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sut 
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Is 
10 i@lish. 
Not 


even 


inada 
with the 
Canada, for they know that it is 
of principle—between popular responsibl 


itand ari 


a contest 


vovernm stocratical irresponsible 


ov rnment :—‘* Atameeting at Markham, 
Upper Canada, to which many of the 
se went armed for self-defence 
where the resolutions were discussed— 
they were ‘ condemned as the atrocious 
resolutions moved by Lord John Russell 
for coercing the Canadians, and governing 
them by the iron rod of colonial « lespot- 
tism,’ and those a ‘submitted to such 


oppression were denounced as unworthy 


of the name of freemen,’ and ‘ determine 
to make common cause with Lower Ca- 
nada.’ In the township of Whitchurch, 
in Upper Canada, at an anti-coercion 
meeting, ‘the resolutions were viewed 
with hatred and abhorrencs and th 
meeting determined, should Lord Jobn 
tussell enforce his resolutions, to sup- 
| port the Lower Canadians in their strug- 


provisional | 


strates dismissed by your | 


| justice, 


ele for independence. Ata meee at 


Bayham, in Upper Canada, there was a 
resolution passed, ‘ that the coercing the 
people of Lower Canada brings them 
under the yoke of arbitrary power, and 


serves as a precedent for our subjugation.” 
The governor has become odious to the peo- 
ple. Ata meeting of the county of Acadie, 
it was resolyed~-*6, That Lord Gosford (by 
depriving our magistrates and officers of 
militia of their com &c.) has 
committed an act of the most erying in- 
and as well by his odious 


missions, 


has, 
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system of dismissals as by his general 


] 


conduct, declared himself the sworn | 


enemy of the people of Canada.” 7. 
That we entertain still less respect for 
Lord Gosford than we felt for Lord Ayl- 
mer of odious m« mory: th itter was 
frank, although an enemy of the right 
of the Canadian people; Lord Gosford 


has distinguished himself by deceit and 
duplicity since he has b t tl H d 
the administration.” Such is o1 f th 
effects of the weak, aud vacillatin Y 


temporising policy which the present Go- 
vernment has pursued towards Canada. 
The Canadians have lost all hope of jus- 


tice from England, as th following 
passage from an address of the Sons of 


Liberty of Montreal to the youne men 

the North American colonies would eon 
vince the House :—‘* The present degraded 
position of our country being the result of 
three quarters of a century of warm devo- 
tion to British connection, and Of n 

taken reliance on British honour, it would 
be slavish and criminal to confine om 
resistance hereafter to sin 
trance. The wicked designs of British 
authorities have severed all ties of sym- 
pathy for an unfeeling mother country. A 
separation has commenced between par- 
ties which will never be cemented, but 
which will go on increasing until one of 
those sudden, those unforeseen events that 
attend the march of time affords us a 
fittine opportunity for assuming our 


rank among the independent  sove- 


reioenties of America. Two splendid 
opportunities have been lost-—!et us not 
be unprepared for the third.” The ¢ 
dians, I assure the House, are prepa 
for open hostilities. t the pern 
committee of the county of ‘Two Moun- 
tains, it was resolved, ‘* That tl Retorm- 
ers who have begun to drill, shall for 
themselves in each parish in volunteer 


companies of militia, under the command 
of officers elected by the militia men, and 
shall be drilled in the management of fir 

arms, and in light infantry evolutions and 
movements.” There are constant allu- 
sions to the manner in which the American 
farmers fought, and to Burgoyne’s disas- 
trous defeat, and to the various defeats of 
the British in the American war of Inde- 
pendence. In The Vindicalor of the 6th 
of October, there is the following passage : 
—* The 83rd regiment, it is reported, is 
to be stationed at three rivers, and along 


the Richelieu river, through the winter, | 
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( tl l Lord’s declaration ind to 
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last but { hort time longer. IJ lament 
t Is for t of M isters th msely 
I hoped | r th of them. I lament 
it for th y interruption which i 
t .¢a pf calm dl p ible 
prowre t } } if Yat’ i} | 
lam : f lreland—the only 
pal t n which possess 1 
0 I ( Vy hil | | is 
( ( ai } | ( | n if 
cont | i much 1 ( 
But rn t results of th 
oss of | ‘ S Governn ft 
nothing 1 keep } in as a 
Liberal M try, if they ! detern dl 
to abide byt noble Lord’s declaration 
acvainst all reform of t Reform Act 
Mr. ¢ Buller said, that as a Reforn 
and a friend of the pres« Government he 
i 
could OT help feeling OT € it recret { the 
declarations made last night by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Stroud, r pecting 
the pres it sta { the representation of 
the peo | 1 th { trv. [n the lew 
remarks h sh | ike h wisl d to 
call the attention of the House, not so 
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ensued upon it. 
of the course ado pted by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury: that hon. Member had 
brought forward the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform against the wishes of some 
of its most sincere friends, at a mostun- 
seasonable and most inopportune occasion, 
and at a time particularly detrimental to 
the interests of that question, By the vote 
which he (Mr. Buller) eave, against the 
amendment, he showed pretty clearly what 
were his sentiments with resp ct to the 
motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
buthe must say that he differed no less from 
the sentiments expressed by the noble Lord 
than from those of the hon. Member 

him. In race of absurdity it 
difficult to determine who was entitled to 
the palm. His usual test failed here, 
he was in the habit of thinking that when 


r nea? 


the was 


{or 


any Member on the Ministerial — sid 
of the House received the cheers of 
the Opposition, he must have com- 
mitted a great blunder; and on_ the 
present occasion it was no easy matter 
to determine whether the hon. Gentleman 


or the noble Lord had found most favour 
in the eyes of Gentlemen opposite. This 
was rather unfortunate, for the noble 
Lord occupied a position which made his 
speeches of greater weight and importance 
than those which proceeded from any 
other Member of that House, and there- 
fore the least imprudence of which he 
might be guilty could not fail to produce 
greater injury to the cause of Ré ,and 
greater disappointme nt to the hopes of the 
people, than ifsimilar sentime nts proceeded 
from any other quarter. He difiered from 
many of the opinions expressed by the 
Lord, but none of them did he de- 
precate so much as the tone and temper 
in which he was pleased to express him- 
self of the motion of the Member for 
Finsbury, for the purpose of declaring his 


forn 


noble 


unalterable determination not to reform 
the Reform Bill; and to him (Mr. Buller) 
it appeared that the noble Lord only 


wanted a pretext for quarrelling with the 
great mass of his supporters in that House. 
He confessed that he felt sorry to be 
obliged to sav any thing of this sort, and 
he hoped that the noble Lord would give 
them reason to say the contrary; but 
most certainly, if the noble Lord felt tired 


of the support which he received from the 


decided Reformers, he was perfectly right 
in saying so candidly and at once—~il after 
he had sucked the orange he felt disposed to 
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indeed when he sought 
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He cert: uinly disapproved | throw it away, the sooner they knew that 


better. Ifthe noble Lord desired to 
them off, and to remain in office 
rather through the sufferance of the Op- 
position, than the cordial 
whose aid had hith 

stv’s Government, let the ¢ 


Majest 
understand that. Most assuredly, if such 
and the the 


the feelings 
advantageous that he 


1 
i 


the 
throw 


support of those 


rto been aece pt ible to 


her yun 


wishes of 


vere 


noble Lord, it was 


sh yal ( rundidly aAVOW | em, vad AVE thie 


fe ce to judge between the Ministers and 
- 1 
he Representatives of the peoy le: he only 
ho ed 1} f o} le { ° | Wiis rey, } 
oped tha the noble sOr' was Wwe On 
with his new love” onthe other side of the 
House, ** before he was off with his old” 
one on the Ministerial side. Ile re- 
peat a, that he wished the public to judge 
between them, and he doubted not that 
the Reformers of England would feel deep 
indignation when they came to know that 
the Reform Ministry were in danger ol 


being broken up; he therefore was anxious 
that the public should clearly understand 
hat the fault not with him or 
with the Friends of the Ballot, but 
with the noble Lord, the Member 
Stroud, He must say, that the language 
of the noble Lord, did surprise him, be- 
cause he could hardly reconcile it with the 
good faith which he had expected. The 
noble Lord held very different language 
to carry the Re- 
form Bill through the House of Commons 
from that which they hac 


Was 


for 


heard from him 


in the course of the pre sent diseussion, 
Tt re lancuag e of the noble sete was upon 
record, and he could not sh ~ from it: 
he obtained the assistance otf Radical 
Reformers, without which he could not 


have carried the measure, by giving them a 
full assurance that Ballot and the Septen- 
nial Act were m with which the Re- 
form Bill did not interfere, still 
to settle : and now his language was of 
totally different character. Hon. Geuntle- 
men opposite, and particularly the right 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
were very fond of talking of the Ballot as 
a new measure of the Reformers, and of 
allecine’ that they were not satisfied with 
the Reform Bill now that they had got it, 
but make it a battery, from 
behind which to attack the constitution. 
their language very different 


Why, 
Bill. Their 


at the time of the Reform 
that the Reform Bill was 


taunt then was, 
expressed desires 


alters 


less affect 


hon. 


sought to 


Was 


not enough for the 


of the people, and that the people wanted 
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vote by Ballot as well. He wa 
taking advantage of the 
the right hon. Baronet and his Friends then 


contession 


made. It was found, too, that of th 
reform petitions ten to one were for the 
Ballot also. He Was (yt ihe ! t if 

that time nothing had passed to rendet 
the Ballot less desirable for the people of 
Enoland. fle was 1 about to sav 
thing which had befor trended 
Members on both , and 


them again. He 


Reform Bill, as it had \ ’ 
three general elections, was quit 
adequate a test of p t 
old svstem was: that ther is. far mor 
of irritation and corruption, mor 

burn and excitement, than thi | 
fore, and that it was impossible that 
eivilization could muel lonvel exist 
under so barbarous a system. Phat on 
which he stood was the principle of 1] 
Reform Bill, and he desired to s that 


carried into effect. Their demands wer 
called unreasonable. 
The sum of them wa 
to have the 
its legitimate results; but they req 
have it carried out in the spirit, and not 
merely according to the letter. Did they 
think that schedule A, or B, or any such 
devices, were what Reformers looked 
for in the Reform Bill? No; in support- 
ing Lord Grey, they rallied round his de- 
claration, that the object of the Bill was 
the substitution 


, that they required 
Reform Bill carried out to 


quired to 


o! representation = In- 


stead of nomination. They had not 
it; nomination now existed in 
form than ever,—worse, because it w 


not now m hands accustomed to its 
exercise, but in 
exercise without the control of the peo- 
ple, and 
responsibility which lay on the former pos- 
sessors of boroughs. ‘The working of tl 

Reform Bill had been to take the nomi 
nation out of the bands which formerly 
held it, and to place it in the 
somewhat largernumber of people with less 
responsibility. The present system was not 
such a one as would 
the people to be heard. Bad and gross 
as the old system was, its corruption was 
modified in some degree by the force of 
public opinion over every proprietor of a 
rotten borough. He was quite willing to 
leave it to the country to judge whether 
the Reformers were what the right hon 
Baronet (the Member for Tamworth) 


those which would 


who were not subrect to th: 


l = ru 
Hands OF a 


allow the voice Ol 


‘ § if 
| would represent Indeed, | had ver 
plac d lu yn ie opinion ot i€ 
ae a because he had ob- 
I tn cr, ¢ important o¢ i 
n, had to ive} tiv of 
puoi tii Ww ol no | 
t Bar thad ever t i 
} i i id 3 el dr i DY 
l - 1S? 71 
] 
} ( ( KIng ré 
n of 
| t Ref ill 
j I 
of the people. | 
{ t occa 
nything which might 
\ eT sSt] n Viay » 
Vlini ) ( 1 t ive 
X l t l i | | 1) ( ild 
\ a \ \ tre n the 
| V 1O \I } ter 
HI I ! tC i@t th l i 
l that nty who voted 
{ ( ne Viemhbe [OL 
| Ss nl ht ( wi des] | 
} t CISC oO! th) Ssuttrag ould 
} ted If 1 noble Lord, imita 
tine the blunder committed by the Duke 


of Wellington in 1830, told the people 


] 


could not be protected in the 


of that franchise which the 


Reform Bill conferred upon them, then 


would it be evident to all men that the 


noble Lord had departed from the ground 
hich he ¢ pied when that great n ~ 
ure was under ¢ ussion 
Lord John RK said: Sir, I think it 
\ I € ) ervaliol ich 
Hay tI t BA ntieman ho 
h ( to answer those parts 
of t t iemver rks which had 
ré n el is well as to the im 
portant ub t which last night was 
roucht unde the ( ynsideration ol the 
House. With respect to the part cone- 
n ed with myself, I very much regret 
that th } (ren iInan, who, nm the 
itter part of his speech, made an admis- 


n that what I said must be taken with 
should b en led to at- 
tribute to me in the early part of his 


qualification, have 


of seeking for a pre- 


text for quarrelling with my supporters, and 


speech an intention 


as ready to throw away the 
: ; ; : : 
The hon. Member said, that 


I had sucked. 


he hoped that I had found some ground fot 


orange which 


placing my future 
party. 


, reliance on the opposite 

[ must say, that an imputation of 

conduct more base o1 dishonourable , aS il 

iffects the motives and character of a publi 
K 2 
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of the House and the country, I feel my- 


self bound to declare those imputations to 
be utterly unfounded. ‘When I spoke last 
night, it is true, I did not speak altogether 
from the impulse of the moment. [I had 
considered beforehand the course which | 
should take in the debate on the Address. 


I had determined that if the debate should | 


be confined to the topics contained in the 
Speech or the Address, | would ni 


out any allusion to topics upon which | 
there might exist any difference of opinion | 


between her Majesty’s Government aud 
those who had accorded to the 
ment their most honourable 


terested support during the time that we 


have had the honour of holding the 
seals of office. But my determination 
also was, that if topics were introduced 


with which I could not fail 
to have a strong opinion-—if topics were 
put forward utterly 
proved of—if, for instance, a t 
proposed to the House which | thought 
could not be favourably entertained with- 
out inflicting a deep injury on the public 
interests of the country, holding the situa- 


respect to 


which I disap- 


pic Was 


tion which I do, and being a leading party | 


as I was to the Reform Bill, then it was 
my intention, as it was my duty, whatever 


obloquy or whatever imputations might | 


be cast upon me by the hon. Member, or 
by other hon. Gentlemen, not to withhold 
from the House the solemn and decided 
expression of my opinion. I know not 
whether the House will agree with me; 
but certainly, as far as my impression 
went, I did think that the speeches of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, of the hon. 


Member for Leeds, and also the speech of 


the hon. Member for Kilkenny, were as 
offensive and insulting to the Administra- 
tion, to which they profess to wish well, 
as could well be made by any Gentleman 
under such circumstances and pretending 
to that character. I think likewise—and 
as far as my inclination was concerned I 


can answer for it—that in my reply to | 


them I did not intermix anything of per- 


sonal hostility or bitterness, but confined | 
| sible power to voters, or so to shorten the 


myself to points which partook of public 
and general interest, and which did not in 
any way involve personal considerations. 
It seems, however, that these opinions 
which I so expressed are such as the hon, 
Gentleman who spoke last, and other hon. 
Members who spoke last night, think will 
be fatal to the continuance of the Govern- 
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man, could not be made, and, in the face | ment. 


t throw | 
| 


Govern- | 


and disin- | 
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I cannot say that I am satisfied 
with the tone which persons professing to 
be friendly to the Government frequently 
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| adopt, by urging that the course of policy 


which they recommend would be favour- 
able to the continuance of the Admi- 
nistration in office. Ido not pretend to 
sav that I am indifferent to the continu- 
ance of the Government in office. I will 
not make ny pretence of having a wish to 
resign office and retire into private life ; 
I do not affect to be devoid of 
but I do hope that if the 


ambition ; 
qu stion between 
and my bein y 


my continuance in oflies 


. ° 1 

forced and pressed into opinions which | 
i 

do not avow, and supporting measures 


which T think would b 
destructive, 


least 


] 
make a 


injurious, tf not 
[am at 
the imputation that | should 
Why 
de- 


to the country, | hope 
abov , t 

dishonourable choice. 
were those topics introduced into the 
bate of last night 
I will say? I rep 
forced on wantonly ; 
by no means materially connected with 
the topics in the Ss] eech from the Throne, 
or the Address in reply to it. I say this 
because the subjects which [ have ad- 
verted to may be brought forward in the 
shape of Bills or notices of motion, and 
they then might be dispassionately dis- 
cussed ; but as they were brought forward 
last night I did not conceal my views on 
the subject, for I believed 1 was bound to 
enter on the discussion. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard seemed to think that the 
sentiments I uttered last night were incon 
sistent, and disagreed with the opinions | 
expressed with reference to the Septennial 
Act and the Ballot when the Reform Bill 
was before the House. I said at that 
time that the questions of the Ballot or of 
the Septennial Act were not treated of in 
the Bill which I proposed for the reform 
of the Representative system, but that they 
would be always open for either the Go 
vernment or any hon. Member of that 
House to bring forward as they might 
think fit. I said then that I hoped the 
House would pause before it sanctioned 
any measure calculated to give irrespon- 


-wantonly introduced, 


say it, the subject was 


{ 


for those topics were 


duration of Parliaments as to prove incon- 
venient in the transaction of public busi- 
ness, or disadvantageons in the exercise of 
the franchise. The whole of my observa- 
tions having reference to those measures 


Let 


during’ the discussions on the Reform 


were calculated rather to discourage than 
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to encourage their introduction. | thought, 
however, at the time tne Reform Bill was 
under consideration, that some of its results 


might possibly render necessary either th 


repeal of the Septennial Act o1 the intro- 


: by Ballot 


| determined accordingly to preserve 


duction of the practic » of votin 
‘ my 
mind on those subi cts as much disengage d 
as possible, and vigilantly to watch the pro- 
gress of events, in order to promote what 
might appear to me the true 
the people. Iam now ready to express 
' opinton with 
tion of Parliament. 

named by those who 
Parliaments is 


interests ol 


the dura- 
time 


my respect to 
The 
advocate sh 
three years. I think 
that period too short, and I also think 


that seven years may be tucony 


long. The question really is between 
seven years and five, which does not seem 
to me one of much importance. As to the 


; ‘sic 
question of taking votes by Ballot, y not 


[ di 


attach so much importance to it as ot 


seem to do. 1 admit that it is 1 question 
of some importance, but I think that o1 

of the chi f obj clicns to it 3, that t 
would prove inetticacious as a system 

secret voting, and therefore it cannot 
aftord that species Of s curity sought for 
by its advocates. But if it disappointed 


the country in ItS Operation, must it not 
lead to other I] 
advocates of vot by B illot say at the sa 
time that th ld | | 


1 


/ A } 
chang 11 


suffrage should be extended 


they say that it should be extended at least 
so as to have household suffrace: but if 
it were extended so far, many per 
agree that it would lead to the most ex- 
tensive bribery and corruption in tl 


smaller boroughs which now exist. One 


gentleman of 


great experience on subjects 
of this kind, who was examined before 
the intimidation Committee, and 
also a person of much sagacity and intel 
lizence—I mean Mr. Parkes—said, t 
in the smalier boroughs with the Ballot 
bribery would exist in a greater extent 


than at present. The } Mem ! 
Kilkenny is the advocate for extending 
the suffrage to house-holders as a step 
to universal suffrage. The late 
ber for Liverpool, Mr. Ewart, in a 
pamphlet which he has addressed to 


iOn. 


Me m- 


the 
country on the subject of the Reform 
Bill, recommends a 
of the suffrage. The 
Westminster is also 

great addition to th 


4 


ereat ext 
hon. Member for 
an advocate fo ay 
franchise, and in 


nsion 


the changes which he recommends, the | 
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manufacturing, and the other interests 


of the country. 
subject—my views may be quite erroncous ; 
but my Opinion is, that great as the evil of 


much of the present system undoubtedly 
is, thouch I hardly think even this dé 
serves the epithet bestowed upon it by the 


J] may be mistaken on the | 


hon. Member, it is my opinion that it will | 


be far better for us to 
prove the system in its details, and carry 
on the business of the country under the 
Reform Act, than attempt any 1 
of suffrage on theories which had been 
propounded in the course of the di 


endeavour to Im- 


Ow 
iVW 


LISCUSsion 


of last night. Some hon. Gentlemen 


called upon the Government not to shut 


| Opinions, 


‘COMMONS? 
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look the 
he other side 


at great strength 
of the House, 
fully believe that many unfau 

li of 
recent elections, I can 


fore, when | 
arrayed on 
although | 


means have a number cases been 


th 
much of the force opposed to 
particularly in 
England, of 
conscientious opinions, hostile 


resorted to in 
.ccount for 
th 
the 


: , 
us from prevalence, 


oOo! counties of 


many 


} to the measures which we have brought 
forward. Such being the sum of my 
opinions, and looking to this side of the 


plan | 


ut and future interests of 


the country, say that | for one am 
diy not prepare { to 


reneral questions, which I consider would 


Llouse, the 


pr 


— 
must 


issur into those 


aXe) 


our eyes to the peculiarity of our situation | render an entirely new Reform Bill neces- 
in this House, reminding us that there is| sary, But the hon. Member really mis- 
but a small majority on our side, and that | took or misrepresented me in stating that 
it requires the adoption of some measures | I had declared I would have no alterations 
like those which have been pointed out in | whatever made in the Reform Act, as if | 
order to awaken public enthusiasm ; never- thought Reform Bill “ one entire and 
theless, 1 for one, must say, f am no perfect chry solite — without flaws or 


} ] } - ; 
prepared to adopt any such plans for 


such lt is our duty to 
consider only what are the interests of 
the country; and I must beg of 
Gentlemen to remember that while they 
are telling us not to be blind to ou 
situation in the House, we hold it ou 


duty not to forget what the situation 


an purpose, 


> Hon. 
1€ 


}on the J 


of the country. Sir, at the tin t! 
Reform Bill passed, I stated my beliet 
that it must necessarily give a prepon- | 
derance to the landed interest; and, | 


although it may be deemed that such 
preponderancy has been somewhat unduly 
given, I still think that a 
ance in favour of that interest 
the stability of the general institutions of 
the country. It is my opinion that to 
frame a plan of reform which should give 
weight only to the large towns, to the 
exclusion the great the 
landed interest, meaning by the term not 
merely the landlords, but the farmers and 
tenants of the country, would be to 

troduce the elements of general disorder ; 


} 
prepon iCr- 


noe 
tends 


of body ol 


in- 


and I cannot suppose but that those who 
would be thus unjustly deprived of their 


1) 


impurities. | 
I stated last night, 


} rier 7 en 
ind particularly With re 


ar from it; on the contrary, 
hat in many respects, 
gard to the 
many ainendments might 
be ma it think any 
party can just y can stand entirely 
rm Bill without any alteration. 


tl 
H regis- 
tration clause 5, 
] ] | 

iC. Indeed, I ao int 


1 
say th 
» { 
vel 


} ? ] + 9 - ot } 
phe alteration made two years ago, which 
| empowered an increas in the number of 
| j 1 . ] 4 
poillng places, an imp tant aiteration tn 
{ rm } ‘ : } ¢ , 
its reguiations, render it Obvious that no 
determination i been come to which 
} 
a 


{ 


| ] —_— ] 
this and 


to | 


will prevent amendments in the provisions 
¢; ir | | further into 
other mat but my intention 


in risine was merely to state to the House 


of the Ac might £o 


ters; 
the reason which induced me to speak last 
night, to explain the grounds of my con- 
duct. Sir, | am seeking no coalition with 
any opposite party, but | do feel that in 


the situation which I hold, and in the pre- 
sent state of the country, if I had entirely 
withheld my opinions last night, I 
‘should not have been acting as became 
that situation, and that I might fairly have 
been reproached with a culpable evasion 


franchise would never rest quiet under that | 


plan of government until they had, by 
every endeavoured to 
themselves in their due position in the 
country. With respect to a large portion 
of the interest to which Iam alluding, I 


means, reinstate 


am well aware that the opinions both of 


the hon. Member for Kilkenny and my 
own are unpopular with them, and, there- 


| trust, that havin; 





of a difficult question. ‘* Be we or be we 
not, the Ministers of this country, I 

¢ proposed great measures, 
and having carried many of them, we shall 
not behave so ungratefully, so unfaith- 
fully, so basely to the country, which has 
hitherto supported us, as to refuse our fair 
expression of opinion, and our fair vote on 
the great interests of the country, when- 
ever those great interests are placed in 
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jeopardy by propositions of any kind what- 
“s 
ever. 

Mr. Grote readily gave the noble Lord 
credit for the candour he bad di played in 
his Spe ech, although he was 
him any tit rhe r 
that the 


ud in th Spec 


rry he could 
not commendcda=- 


| ' 
hnovie 


award ' 
tion. Fle complained 
Lord, both last night, 
he had just delivered, had tr 


question of the ballot with the greatest 


ted thie 


lentified wit] 


injustice, regarding it as 1 


and inseparable from, the two othe 1CS- 


sutlras 


Act. 


tions of an extension of th 
the repeal of the Sept nnial 
many other hon, Members, was favourable 
to the adoption of the two latter mi 


, 
{ 
{ 


He with 


of reform, but he maintained thes had no 
necessary connexion with = th ballot. 
Each question should stand or fail ou its 
own merits. He had given not for a 
future day, of a motion on the subrect « 

the ballot, and he would then introduc 
it, as he always had done, on its own 


merits, and unconnected with the ext 
sion of the suffrage, or any other 
At the same time, ht 
questions his cordial suppo 


that when the noble Lord opp 
motion he would 


wouid give to ft 


ments against that motion, and not seek 
to derive an ul fai ady intage D' dia aed 
In any other pr p sition. If such areu- 
ments as were now uscd | the noble 


Lord had been lhe wed to prev ii] on 


former oceasi the rel 1 fll elf 
would never have passed. le felt deeply 
sorry for the declamations the noble Lord 
had made on that and t prece ling 
night—they would diffuse sadness throug 


The hopes 


his Lordship’s 


the bosoms of all Reformers. 

which they entertained of 

would be destroyed by that 
, h . 


bere | t! 


Government 
declaration. ; remen 
celebrated declaration of the 
Wellington against the Reform Bill; but 
he (Mr. Grote) believed th 
tion of the noble Lord would produce a 
greater and much more painful sensation. 
He had good grounds for believing that 
the noble Lord bad mistaken public feeling 
if he thought it would bear him out in 
thus refusing to the holders of the suffrage, 
the protection to which they were entitled. 

Mr. Borthwick wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the paragraph in 
the Speech from the Throne in which it 
was said that the i 
country with Spain, according to the sti- 


They all 


Juke ol 


it the declara- 


1 
this 


engagements of 





{ Nov. 


pulations of the Quadruple Alliance, were posite | 
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The terms of the Quad- 
rupl Alliance were strictly these—thuat 


ures which would tend to the estab- 


pe rsevere d in. 


mea 

lishment of peace In the Peninsula should 
be adopted, and th it England should 
lence naval force tor that purpose, Her 
Majesty’s present Ministers mtroduced a 
lO Ore there contrary to the letter 


it Alliance. Fou 


had declared his pre 


years 


ten- 


siOl fhrone of Spain. The truth 
f pret and the credence 
\ they obtained in the minds of Spa- 
niar and the extent of the assistance 
y} , the hal ity of the nation had 


htto that 
been proved by the sure 
s which had attend: d 

its recesses, the 


afforded him in serting his rig 


Throne, had be 
vraudation of successe 


nd shaken to 


Howel pported by England, France, 
P tug |, ind if they were to belie his 
en ¢ | the advocates of the pol cy 
of interference by three-fourths of the 
Sp ish nat » also. These successes 
prov utmost the necessity of 
uph ldine the riginal p y of the Quad- 
ruple \ nee, to which he (Mr. Borth- 
wick rave his since! adhereuce — a 
policy which he was anxious to distinguish 
from t how pursu¢ d by those who had 
\ 1 th \lliance to the prolongation 
of war and t prevention of an 
tment ol tf ( sto the Throne by 

. s th ves \ more dis- 

I ( Si than t t which we were 

now n Spain had never existed 
| rat il not ( ly to Eneland, but to 
Iman nature, What could be more 
us t n the cruelties perpeti ited 

by Mina and Nocueras—the foster chil- 


licalism: ?—the latter of whom 
had dra | om he 
had dragged trom hel 


to public execution, an old woman, from 


: , 
nouse and consigne d 


otner 1use than that her son was a 
j m Hae } ! = | ] 
rave s lier, Who fought Zealously nad 


according to his conviction, 


port of his Prince, whom he be 


; cee 

lieved be the rightful heir to the Throne 
his country. 2B as Mina might have 

1 nN a ] 

been, execrable as Nogueras had proved 


himself « ypabl of being, they were still 


} } y 
wh under pretence of executing 


treaty of 
tection 


WOITSe, 
+} rst . t| 
the spirit ot th 
Alliance, 
2 : 
to such monsters In 
their barbarities. 
the House that he 
! 
Coulda 


1 to make his voice extend to the op- 


the Quadruple 


and assistance 


rave pr 
i 
" } . 


the indulgence of 
il assured 


} 


} j 
enches, and 
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conversation. He treated the opinions of 
hon. Members at both sides of the House 
respecting the rival claims of Carlos and 
Christina with all possible deference, buthe 
must say, that he believed that 
duct of her present Majesty’s Ministers, 
with respect to the Quadruple Alliance, 
instead of following up and supporting its 
provisions, 
the spirit of that treaty. How had they at- 
tempted to effect the pacification of Spain ? 


the con- 


The walls of London not long since wer 
covered with placards, promising to de- 
luded crowds a glorious opportunity of 
sharing in the deliverance of Spain from 


the foes winds and picturing, when 
they had pacifi d and freed it, the hap- 
piness they aay enjoy on their return 
in telling their tales of the share the y had 
taken in that work of glory. All knew 
the result of those ridiculous boasting 

The Legion, seduced from home, was 


sacrificed and almost annihilated abroad. 
The poor fraction that escaped, returned 
to tell a tale of betrayal and be 
They had 1 right to 
purely national quarrel for 
Crown. It was 


ivy. 


the 


10 interfere in 


the Spanish 


| 
useless to a 


ppe il Lo 


was actually in contravention of 


§ COMMONS} 
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the time—who knew that the Durango 
was tlhe of England at the 
present moment—that it was enacted in 
Don Carlos born 
—and that it was, at the urgent request 
of the inhabitants, put forth by him in 
mercy, to meet t of a crowd of 
reckless outcasts, who were, at the instiga- 
preparing to throw 
of the Basque 
desolation amongst 
was to check, and, 


decree law 


Biscay lone before was 


’ 
] 
} 
t 


1 Case 


tion of his enemies, 
themselves 
provinces, and carry 
their 


on the coast 


: i < 
inhabitants—it 


if possible, arrest, the course of this 
devoted expedition that this ancient 


national law of the Basque people was 
promulg ated in mercy. And when the 
Legion d lrop ped on their shores, as if from 
sky, in despite of all prudential con- 


the 


siderations, appearing, not as English, 
but as a horde of barbarous invaders, to 
take part against a nation in whose quarrel 
they had no right to interfere, what did 
| Don Carlos do? As far as depended on 
ihim, ke did not enforce the decree in a 
single instance. The enemies of Don 
Carlos in this country surely ought not to 
| misrept sent a decree intended for their 


the | 


precedent in the time of Philip V. 
There existed no resemblance between | 
the two cases, except this, that Di 1 | 
Carlos would soon, in all! probability, | 
become King de facto as well as de jure, | 
despite of all the efforts of his enemies. | 
There was a ery of ‘* The faction” raised | 
in reference to thé Sranish quarrel. Yes, | 


there was a faction in Spain which was | 


rapidly ruining its resources and degrading 


liow much better 
had its Minits- 
d the conduct of the King of the 
who declared that he would only 
the blood of Vrenchmen in the cause 
But the noble Lord had said 
was entire ly 
of his recent expedi- 
showed that they might now 


protection and benefit. 
for the 
try Imitat 
French, 


peril 


honour of England 
ad 4 ~y c 


of France. 
that Don ¢ 

and that the failure 
tion to Madrid 
X pt Cta te 


arlos defeated, 


soon € rmination to the struggle. 


But it appeared that the noble Lord had 


its character—a faction which had com- | 
menced its career in gratuitous cruclty, 
and still continued to indulge in reckless 


barbarities faction whose claims and 
career were based on injustice and pursued 


in iniquity—a faction which assumed th 


—— A 


semblance of liberty to shield its tyranny, | 


bravery to hide 
ilishmen 


rave, but 


and the cover of | maar 

and disgrace. Et 
were, of course, by né ature | 
must say that the character of the faction 
to they had allied themselves in 
Spain was such as necessarily to commu- 
nicate a ane of the disgrace which thei 
conduct so thoroughly involved them in. 
Was it not possible for E ngland to oppose 
Don Carlos without misrepresenting him 4 


its cowardice 


} 
ue 


J 
which 


What torrents of conte mp tible cant hail 
been poured forth respecting the ‘ odious 
Durango decree’ and the cruelty of 


Don Carlos’ b who knew better all 


y those 
d 





yet to learn that the cause which England 
was gars ies to oppose was not the 
cause of Don Carlos, but the cause of the 
ele of Spam. The proof was easy to 
exhibit. In June and July last he had, 
with an army of 8,000 m¢ n, traversed two- 


thirds of Spain, in the face of three armies, 
none of which ever dared to oppose him 
in force face to face, but only encountered 
him by accident, as it were, and were then 
defeated. Don Carlos had been blamed 
for not eutering Madrid, but he was now 
nearer to the throne than if he had entered 
his capital under the circumstances. At 
a Council of War, held at its gates, every- 
thing had been considered, and in con- 
clusion it was the determination of this 


wise Prince not to enter his capital by 


storm and thereby expose it to the de- 
struction of life and property that would 
necessarily ensue, but await till the united 
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voice of his people should invite him with | 


overwhelming effect. All he now asked 


was, that Ministers would allow Spain to | 


end its own quarrels, which England 
might prolong indefinitely but could never 
hope to end without exterminating th 


adherents of Don Carlos. He would | 


appeal to the true English spirit which 
upheld liberty at home, on beseech it 
not to lend itself to the att mpt to crush 
it abroad, to serve the private purposes of 
any faction, foreign or domestic. In 
conclusion, he would warn Ministers that 
if they persevered in their present policy 
he would steadily oppose whatever mea- 
sures they might propose with whicl 
follow up their most mistaken views of 
objects of the Quadruple \lliane: 

Mr. Charles B tiller, In expianatl 
said, that he ought not to hav iccused 
the noble Lord of ‘‘ seeking is 
quarrel with his sapporters for the sake 
forming a coalition with the other side 
the House. 
ought not to have employ 

Colonel vans said, since his 1 
England he had been most anxious { 


That was language which h 


Opportunity to explain and disabuse tl 
House and the country of many er S 
impressions, which had been the resul 


anumber of unfounded statements that 
had passed current owing to the accident 
of his not being here to answer them; but 
thouch he was thus anxious to ¢o into th 

subject, he was aware that this was not th 
moment at which, in his opinion, the 
House would be disposed to admit the dis- 
cussion. He, however, was entirely in th 

hands of the House. Whatever \ is. the 
pleasure of the House with respect to this 
matter, he was willing to obey it. H 
would only say that many hon. Gentlemen 
had requt sted him not to oO Into the sub- 


ject at this time, and if he did not, h 


hoped that neither his hon. Friends 
around him nor his Friends out of the 
House, who were disposed to support tl 

cause in which he had been engaged, and 
to which he felt himself most deeply 
attached, nor the hon. Gentlemen op- 


posite—he hoped that no man would at- | 


tribute his abstaining from the discussion 


to any want of confidence in the state- | 


ments which he had it in his porwe: ti 
make. In deferring to the wish « 
House, which he thought he could 1 
mistake, and which he understood to 
an anxious desire to avoid any unm 

sary difference or unpleasantness in cc 


1 
tT} 
t 


I 
| 
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curring with t \dd in) ply to he 
Viaje m racio | h, | hn yped 
tl i li A mien { } th reason 
that influenced h in, W uld have the kind 
I I ' in earl pportunity ¢ 
meetl PF 1estio 

Ri 9 i { nd the Address 
rd a tot prese d to hei Maj ty by 
the whole H 


Bul \ to bring in a Bill of 
consid portance. He could not 
V tliat t il ly he sh | | 
if ( if uch f{ Hous tn 
in } siti } ind CIs ISSI } ) 
( > t | r perience t 
Le | i irties, that did 
lat I 1 a itt Ke this, in 
\ t 1 i ] t¢ aT I ¢ 4 
\I H feelings of 
| 7 
] ' 1 to give up 
y i rr V i had 
l ict on these STIO 
| ntry He 7) pe } 
I 1 l sed ot l 
ny} r tl HH if 
W l shat lt 
S ib] them t thie 
I S ( ted Yalns 
i ( n ihe pla Vie 
{ He id \ | 
rou rt ( n oft Con 
{ Se FF en Y 
t : esult of th 
ture del tion, and was before Parlia- 
! t rs i I { Sess 
Du >) S 1 ne 1c ¢ ed 
ne€eetti us tit Ss p l 
ind p ( t! h ls of h . Me - 
His t | » Was dillere i hi 
i las r Ol respect, that did 
ot m on Lic] ivolved 
S he rylic yn did f 
! itt pt \ | 1 bes i mad a 
I ly rid of the present 
sys 1 Ek Commit 
from the hole House, and substitute a 
small umber whose attendance coul 1 be 
compel d. Th ugh he submitted that the 
House would do well to adopt that pla 
he did not propose to endeavour to esta- 
blish it at the present moment [In other 
respects the measure he now introduced 
was the ic as that of last vear. Under 


thie se circumstances he di | not consider it 


| . | eh ee nwoarniar 
HeeCssalty Or Llmh tO 2O INtO ahy expiall i- 


[ee of the details. The Bill haying been 
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brought in on the report of a Select Com- 
mittee, he thought he had a right to 
ask that it be printed. He trusted that 
every facility would be afforded to the 
passing of the measure, which would get 
rid of an evil of the most crying and dis 
graceful description. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to alter and 
amend the law relating to controverted 
elections. 

Mr. O'Connell said, lat perhaps this 
would be the most conv cnient time for 
him to state why he had given notice of a 
motion to the same effect: aud he should 
do so very briefly. It appeared to him 
that the plan of deciding a mode of trial 
as it was stated by the hon. and learned 


{COMMONS? 





i character. 


Member for Liskeard was not such a one as | 
| did not pretend to bring it forward as a 


would do away with the = substantial 
objection. ‘The substantial objection was, 


that they had the same parties jurors and | 
the pe rmission of the House to lay it upon 


prosecutors ; that, hitherto, had been th 

objection to the whole House being con- 
cerned in those trials. The Grenville Act 
removed the mischief for a considerable 
period, but for a long time it had been 
renewed inanother shape. His plan was 


just this—he should propose to bring in a 
Bill authorising the Speaker when a petition | 


was preseiited, toname, on his own respon- 


sibility, five persons as a Committee to con 
duct and manage the trial of that petition. 
He should propose that those five persons 
should retire as a Committee to receive 
the petition and counter-statement of the 
pet; ioners, and the statement of the sit- 
ting Members; that the Committee hav- 
ing received those statements and counter- 
statements, as the present Committtes 
did, should retire and make an abstract 
of the different facts and points in contro- 
versy, and make that abstract numerical ; 
that the parties should then be called be- 
fore the Committee, that they should be 
furnished with copies of the abstract, and 
that they should be required to state their 
objections, if any, or any reasons they 
might urge, why they consider it neces- 
sary to enlarge the number of the ques- 
tions. The Committee then, after hearing 
counsel on both sides, would decide what 
the questions should be, and having so 
done, they would report those questions 
to the House, whereupon the Speaker 


would issue his warrant to the Court of 


Queen’s Bench, in the nature of an order 
issued out of the Court of Chancery for the 
trial of a feigned issue. The Speaker’s 


ithe table, 
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warrant would be for the impannelling of 
a special jury before the Chief Justice, 
and the trial would take place before the 
Chief Justice and the special jury and the 
five persons who comprised the Committee, 
whose duty it would be, to report to the 
House the proceedings and decisions ot 
the jury,—-the decision of the jury to be 
decisive as to the seat. The House would 
thus have the opportunity of making itself 
master of what was the law laid down by 
the judge, and what were the facts on 
which the jury founded their verdict. He 
also proposed that litigious persons should 
be punished with costs, and that a dis- 
tinction should be made between those 
who were and those who were not of that 
He must admit that this plan 
of his was liable to many objections—he 


perfect one--but it was the best he could 
suggest; and the only thing be asked was 


that they might consider it 
without any one being in the slizhtest 
degree pledged to acquiesce in it. The 
course he meant to pursue was, after the 
motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard had been carried, to submit 
his proposition, 

Mr. We/kams Wynn said, he did not 
rise to urge any objection to the introduc- 


| tion of the Bill, but he deprecated apply 


ing the proposed system to any of the 
i 


petitions already presented. le hoped 
the Honse would not, without the greatest 
deliberation, pledge itself to this or auy 
other schen e. 

Leave was given to both hon. Members 


to bring in their Bills. 


Suenirrs’ Courts.| Captain Pechell 
moved for leave to brine in a Billto give 
to Sheriffs’ Courts jurisdiction over all 
debts under fifty pounds. 

The Attorney-General said, that exten- 
sive measures of Law Reform were now tn 
preparation, under the direction of thi 
Lord Chancellor aud the Judges; and he 
trusted that, under such circumstances, 
the gallant Captain would consent to 
postpone his motion. 

Captain Pechell could not consent to 
postpone his motion, except the Attorney- 
General would himself give notice of a 
Bill for the object of his motion. 

Mr. Goulburn would suggest to the 
gallant captain whether it would not be 
better to leave law reform to the gen- 





thie 
he 


to 
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tlenen whose proper province itt wa 

especially after the declaration that the 
watter was under the considerat on of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The Chancellor of the Kechequi 
trusted that the hon. Member having been 
assured that Government was enraged in 
the most solemn manner with the subject 
of his motion, would consent to postpone 
it. The hon. and Gallant Member would 
not be concluded by whatever measure 
might be brought forward by ti Govern- 
ment ; undoubtedly not, but he would ask 
the hon. and Gallant Member to wait 
until the 
brought forward, and if it should require 
amendment it would be quite competent 
in the hon. Member to propose it. If the 
Gallant Captain were inclined blame 


Government measure 


the Attorney-General for not bringing 
forward a motion on the subject, he ought 
to recollect that the Attorney-Gener il had 
sat in that Llouse, night after night 

obtain an opportunity for the discussion 
ofa Bill in which the entire public was 


interested. 
sponsible for thie ¢ 
not at all to blame ? 
cumstances, he (thi 


And was he to be held re- 
, 
A 


Exchequer) trust d that the Gallant C 


tain would postpone his moti 

Captain Pechell consented follow the 
advice of the Chancellor of the Exch 
and postpone his motion, but he would 
not relinquish it. He knew the vaht 
perseverance. I hould 1 
carried his Buiil for the abolition of t 


on turnips—were it not for the manner 
which he perse vere d. 


Motion postpone d. 


moved for leave to introduce a Bill t 
amend the Law of Coverture. Ile was 
prompted to this 
tion of tradesmen, mort 


step by the representa- 
watering places who, to the number of 
Li 


230, had signed a petition to the Leg 
ture, praying for some legislative pro- 
tection from the conduct of women whose 


husbands were S¢ parat d, and living away 
from them, contracting debts in their own 
name and character, and afterwards set- 
ting up the plea of coverture, and defeat- 
ing the claims of their creditors by the 
present system of the law. which exone- 


t l | 
} ol imprisonment for ae bt, whiel 


| 
the law of the land. 
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torney General to av whethet the motion 
of the gallant Captain had been sufh- 


ciently explained to the House to induce 
it to alter the law which made the hus 
band lable for t] debts of the wife. Such 
in alteration Lhe ught would only make 
ngs worse. ‘J rallant Captain bh id 
rtainly viven avery insuflicient reason fo! 
Litering th cient ia of the | I 1, In 
opi { sill wa proposed merely 
{ i pur} ( tt me pomntol 
won which th wlantCaptain and the 
\ttornev-General were at Issue ind he 
ho ht t! V s| | Scttle Lhe | int 
t V ud not needlessly 

c( i} VV lt m oT 1; Hous 
Ch id 1ey-General cont lhe very 
much de red that such a notice had 
n put on the paper. It would, if the 
On. nt n were successful, 
ead t 1 S to int I vel Impro 
Ine n of great difficulty, 
I t subversion of a funda- 


res} te 10n-! 

V Ver ld turn a deaf ear 
t tatl of the trading com- 
mt the t ipplie ition to 
t ri houid recollected that 
( ie hon. Member’s own con- 

: the evil was most frequently ex 
| hton ‘ ; ering’ 
i O { mpet yn 
{ { t ‘ l ity 
1uS ( Ss V Ss l 
| | ) { | VW < 
ut n i | i rnised bY ¢ 
i } 
tl - that was thatt 
vile or f ) ld gel lly have 
1 X \ p Sitiy 5 ttl nent 
ind lin to her own use. To disturb 
this princi} ot iW ould h y imM- 

Ole ( t ) rreal iX of 

tradesu lV1 credit, it would be 
un expeet other line of conduct 
m lem in th present state of trad 

ind the competition that pl vailed but too 
nerally under the isting law of debtor 


ind creditor. He was encouraged to hope 
1. corrective would be given to that impro- 
} a too great eager- 

ness for profits, by a Bill upon the subject 
he con- 
tidently anticipated would sho 
He had another 


bjection to the motion, which was, that he 


rated women under such circumstances felt it would little redound to the credit of 


from paying their debts. 
Mr. Goulburn would leave it to the At- 


that grave assembly to be rendered a sort 


of debating club upon speculative ques- 
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tions like the present. For all these dif- 
ferent reasons he felt indisposed to give 
his sanction toany Bill of this description, 
and he, therefore, would suggest to the 
bon. and gallant Member that it would 
reflect credit upon his sense of discretion 
if he would withdraw his motion 
Motion withdrawn, 


INNKEEPERS’ Lrasriiry.| Captain 
Pechell said he had now a motion to make 
which his sense of duty would not permit 
him, even in deference to the high autho. 
rity of the Attorney-General, to withdraw, 
should he dissent from the motion. The 
Bill, of which he had given notice last 
night, was a Bill for the protection of inn- 
keepers and licensed victuallers from their 


present liability to make good all losses of 


property of travellers or lodgers virtually 
in the custody of such innkeepers by the 
existing law. 
an exception in all cases in which the 
property of the lodger or traveller was 
actually given for safe custody into the 
hands of the landlord, or his authorised 
servant. He moved for leave to bring in 
the Bill. : 
Colonel Scbthorp must give the motion 
his humble opposition upon urgent public 
grounds. It would be, in his mind, highly 
injurious also to the innkeeper’s interest 
that the property of the inmate should not 
be placed under the implied special pro 
tection of the owner of the house. It 
would rob such parties of the security for 
their property which now brought them to 
frequent such houses, and enabled the 
owner to keep them open and provide for 


He should, however, make 


their families out of the high profits of 


such inns and licensed houses. 

Sir George Strickland thought, such a 
Bill as that introduced by his hon. and 
gallant Friend ought to be duly examined, 
and the motion should, therefore, have 
his support. 

Mr. Williams Wynn objected to altering 
the liability under which licensed  vic- 
tuallers were placed by the law of England 
in respect to the property of travellers 
lodged and entertained in such houses. 

Mr. Wakley thought the House, in 
fairness to the hon. and gallant Member, 
ought to permit this Bill to be placed on 
their table in order to its being fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Hume said, it was far from desirable 
that any alteration should be suffered in 


{COMMONS} 
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this law which would relieve the landlord 
of such houses from ail such liability. He 
was not averse to the modification of it, 
under proper restrictions. 

The Attorney-General said, he had a 
strong indisposition to ‘aeian: in. this 
instance, his opinion, as it was averse to 
the proposed alteration, lest the hon. and 
gallant Member should imagine he was 
jealous of any of those attempts made by 
|others to accomplish reforms in our laws. 
| But he assured him he participated in no 
such feeling, he saw no reason for making 
the alteration, for, as the law stood now, 
no inmate of an inn could maintain a 
iclaim against the licensed victualler o1 
| hotel- keeper for property which had never 
| been on the premises, which be it observed, 
| wi as the primary objection stated by the 
hon. and gallant Officer to the continuance 
| of the landlord’s present hability ; because, 
in point of fact, the claimant must give 
evidence that the property had been in the 
legal safe-keeping of the innkeeper, or on 
{the premises, before he could maintain an 

action for its recovery; and finally the 
‘whole of such evidence, with the cross 
examination of witnesses supposed to b 
interested, must of course be submitted 
to the jury before a verdict would be pro- 
nounced for or against the claim. 

|} Viscount Sandon said, that it was desira- 
t | ble that the Bill should be so modified 
ithat the landlord should not be lable 
beyond a certain amount, unless there 
existed a special contract between the 
parti S 

The Solicitor-General said, that the 
difficulty of the hon. and gallant Officer’s 
Bill would be in fixing the amount for 
which the victualler should be liable. Ile 
did not see why a special contract should 
not be made in the case of the victualler 
as of the carrier. 

Sir EZ. Sugde n thought the suggestion of 
the hon. and gallant Member was not 
practicable. In the case of the innkeeper, 
the outer door was generally open, and it 
would be imp saieusitiler for the party leaving 
his goods to watch them himself. The 
responsibility lay with the innkeepeer, 
and he thought it was better for all parties 
that that responsibility should continue. 
If it were taken awa , parties who now 
resorted to inns, would go to lodging- 
houses. 

The House divided ;—Ayes 32; Noes 
97; Majority 65, 
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Lor ‘ kar Wi f wi ed to 
ll f the House to the want 
f t t MIembers of 
House of Comn ; Hlouse ot 

| rd i \ { in if 
rs [lous 

1 ii . paitel pei 
ssion, not of right, but \ had that 
per} nd VIN 

ial \ t wna 

venie y ¥ l » | { He is 
he wi sible, to ren y the evil 
It 1 | ré ( if i tl forme! 
[fous : \lembers of this 
II S l ( n lat d Ot ( inh 
+} t ) LON th t th 
H i mmoa th 
l s I yu that he did 
iol yt) | llth OT , iY plained Ol 
it pp it himself and 
otners \ nie hav 1 wish to go into 
the Hou of Lords, that they could nei 
ther vet within sicht or hearing of their 


Lordships, t 1e space at the bar being con- 
1 


Stantliy tlie? 


by strangers, chiefly parila- 


mentary avents. d h ) House did every 


| thine In its powel to accommodate the 
House of Lords, ind that House 
ought in return to do something to 
prevent the inconveniences which Mem- 
ers ol l Ho expel need Vhen they 
went to t oth tlouse, He had a 
Mmowon On | r-D¢ k ¢ lols subj t, 
but if sucgested to him that som 
means 1 to tl Speaker by 
which ( cation might be made to 
the « l hich would render the 
motion cessary If such communica- 
tion were made and not attended to, he 
would cert unly m ikke t motion by Wilt h 
1 he would ende ivour to put the two ae ises 


7 é 
| on an equal footing as to convenience ; 
and if th d to afford 


convenience, he woul 1 use his privilege as 


t — 


other House refus: 


a Member of this House to object to con- 
venience be ing aftorded to the members of 
the other House. He would ask the 
Speaker whether he thought the subject 
could be settled without making any 
specific motion. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Baronet 


must be aware that this was a matte 





] 


in which the House of Commons had no 
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positive right to interfere. It was a matter 


which entirely reted with the courtesy of 


the other house. Whether the other 
House would be inclined to afford addi- 
tional accommodation upon a communi 


cation being made to them, 
which must rest entirely with themselves. 
The House might, if it thought proper, de- 
prive the other House of the bene esl 

tion now afforded them ; but that would | 
anextreme case. ‘This House could h 
no control in the matter referred to by th 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Welliams Wynn said, that the H¢ 
must be aware that they stood in rather a 
peculiar situation, inasmuch as they had 
turned the LHlouse of of the 
House in which they used to assemble 
They should recollect that the present 
House of Lords was a much smaller House, 
and the question really was, whether the 
House of Lords had it in their power to 
afford other accommodation than that now 
afforded. If they had the means, he had 
not the least doubt but that they had the 
wish to do so. 

Mr. Wakley was glad the subject had 
been noticed, as he thought the arrange- 
ments in both Houses were very different. 
He did not see why any difference should 
exist in the nature of the accommodation 
afforded by one House to the other. 
Members of this House went to the House 
of Lords to gratify their curiosity, no seat 
was provided for them, they were under 
the necessity of standing at the bar, and 
frequently the number of strangers were 
so great that the ee House 
had no opportunity of hearing. 
Again if the y took bills ma the other House 
eight members must go and present them, 
whereas, if they came from the other 
House, they were sent by a messenger. 
This was done, not from any old custom, 


was a matte 


vié 


use 


Lords out 


ing or 


but in conformity with the written rules of 


the other House. Again, in conferences— 
The Speaker called the hon. Member to 


order. There was no question before the 
House. 
Sir E. Wilmot said, his motion, if he 


had made one, had nothing to do with the 
subjects referred to by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. The only object he had in 
view was to afford convenience to the 
Members of this House attending the other 
House as other strangers. He was very 
loth to make his motion, because he was 
informed from good authority that, after 
was 


what had been said here last night, it 


if 
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very possible that would be 
done for the convenience of the Members 
of the House of Commons. ‘This being the 
>was only anxious to give publicity 
to the feelings of the House, 
their convenience might be 
Ife did not think it necess 
bring the matter before the 
ct dropp od. 


something 


case, he 

in order that 
consulted 

iry al prese nt to 

Hou ( 

SUD] 

Mi 


1) 
RAILWAY COMMUNICATION. ] 


| Wallace rose to move for the appointment 
lofa si lect { ommiittee to In( nre mto the 
| causes of the irregularities and = delay 
whieh have take n pl ice In the transmission 


railway from Birming 
It was perfectly well 


of the mails by the 
ham to Liverpool. 
known what great regularity existed undet 
the mail-coach system in the trans- 
mission of the mat eularities 
had crept into the new system, the causes 
of which he inves 
grated 
Instead o 


} 


old 
Is, but some i 

was anxious to have tI- 
by a Committee of the 
f arguing the question he would 
state a few facts. The first railway which 
had been used on a laree scale the 
transmission of the mails was that between 
Birmingham and Liverpool. At first 
mails arrived very nearly within their time, 
but since then they had been oradually 
losing more and more time, until at leneth 
there was a difference of two hours between 
the time they ought to arrive and the time 
they really arrived. ‘This had been the 
cause of great inconvenience, and in Scot- 
land particularly, in consequence of this 


lfouse. 


for 


the 


irregularity, a day was lost in the return 
of the post. He did not throw blame on 
he did not know on whom the 


any one ; 
blame, if there was any, rested. He had 
merely stated facts which he was prepared 
to prove before the Committee, if it 
oranted. Under these circumstances he 
would content himself with moving for the 
Committee in the terms of his notice. 

Mr. F’. Baring said, he doubted whether 
the subject embraced by the motion of the 
hon. Member was of sufficient importance 
to deserve investigation at the hands of 
the House. The must recollect 
that in the commencement of so great an 
undertaking they must natur illy expect 
some accidents: and he thought that it 
was scarcely worth the attention of the 
House, under the circumstances, either to 
pass censure upon, or to take means to as- 
certain, the causes of these accidents. One 
subject connected with the conveyance of 
the mails by railroads was under the con- 


were 


House 
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sideration of the Government, and because ] in thei 


in his opinion, a very serious question, 
and one which ought to be brought before 


a Committee of that House for thre purpos 


of taking their opinion upon it. he 
House would observe th il the mome ntthe 
mails were conveyed by the railways, from 
that moment they put down the mail- 
coaches, and they would be left in thi 


situation, that the proprietors of the rail 


ways would have an entire mo 
the road. There would be no possi 
means of any thing like competition, at 


of thereby meeting 


th lema Ss wht 
they might choose to make. He did not 
wish to make anv invidious observations, 
nor was he connecting this subject wit 
the railway in question; but cases 
might occur, and must oceur before lon 
of the nature he had stated, and he thoueht 
it was a fair subject for the consideration 


of the Committee of that House. to inquu 
what taken and 
Government for the 


public th 


means should be what 


power given to the 
purpose of procuring for the 


those ' 
Parliament were allowed to be constructed. 
With this view he would, on a future 


use of railroads which 


by act of | 
] | 
| tweive 


OCc- | 


casion, propose the appointment of a Com- | 


mittee on this subject, if the hon. Member 
for Greenock would have no objection to 
withdraw his present motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 
SiIrtincs oF THE Housk. Mr. 
Brotherton believed | 
that it 


enerally 


salut ry 


uld be 


admitted would be very 


both for the health of the Members them- 
selves, and for the efficient disch ircve of 
the public business, that some limit 


ht. 0! 


should be put to the hours at ni 
rather morning, to which the debates of 


He 
country ip 


this Hlouse should be protracted. 
othe 
whether in 


believed there was no 
the world, 
America, which transacted the 
of the at night. 
country it was the practice formerly to 
meet as early as eizht o’clock in the morn- 


Europe or in 
business 
Evi n in 


public this 


ing and he found an order on the journals 
declaring that the House should not econ- 
tinue to sit after six in the evening. The 
Object of the motion which he was now 
about to propose that the House 
should not on general occasions sit much 
after twelve o’clock at nizht. ‘To effect 
this he proposed that when any 
motion was broueht forward after twelve 
O'clock, if any five Members were to rise 


was, 


new 
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and « bye ct to 


n] : 
places 
with it, the Spe iker should have the powel 


to postpone the 


ron? on 


subject and proceed at 


once to the other orders of the day. This 
proposit on Wi nid net lhe open ae) the 
} Dy} ection ich urved wns in 
ly onatt | iment of the House 
Jat acertain hour, a proceeding which he 
ramitfed would, Im many cases, | 
limucel HH did not h 
i to ‘ lait >p er { cone 
| ve ne tl Hot 1 imped Lyre 
I bu hie ing ft H u on tl 
1} occa ) t ucht that when any 
t ! being brought forward 
tt lk itn ht | 1 certain 
nber Gentl nob ted to entering 
» the subject at suel hour, it should 
be post d nd the « r business of 
the House eo { Havit made these 
lew obse rvations he would cone lu le by 
| reading s moti «That it being 
P 2 hy] ‘ { partict -ases, that 
the sittings of this House should not be 
mntinued after midnight, resolved, that 
when any motion is broucht on after 


o'clock at night, and a Member 
rises to speak to order, and moves that the 
further debat on such question be 


1 
adjourned 1 future day, such motion 


being supported by four other Members 
rising im their places, Mr. Speake r shall 
immed ly decl the debate adjourned 

ithout putting th que stion tothe H use, 
ind 1 the other orders of the 
day.” 

Mr. H S 1 the motion, and 
said that, th tl lE AVE of the House, he 
wou dau ut rity in favour of it. 
In the nd report of the Poor-law 
Commissio1 ; it was stated that much 


» had arisen from the evening 


sittings of 


parish boards. ind that since 
the practice had been altered, and early 
meetings had been « nforeé d, much advan- 


tage had resu!ted 


Hon. Gentlemen might 
laueh, but he knew that the reports of the 


Po r-law Commiss! ners esteemed 


were 
high authority by many hon. Gentlemen ; 
and he, therefore, hoped the statement 
which he had made from that source would 
haveitsdu 
The rl 


| 


snire 


ore, 


present occasion. 


Member for Monte 


had Trequt ntly admitted 


weighton the 
oht hon. mery- 
that owing 
to late sittings many Bills had slipped 
through Parliament without the investica- 
tion which their importance deserved, and 
this, as well as the general inconvenience 
which resulted 


from it. induced him to 





ates el 
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give his support to the proposition of his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Salford. 

Mr. Goulburn -— that there was 
no Member of the Government pres¢ nt to 
deliver any opinion on the subject which 
the hon. Member for Salford had brought 
under consideration. It was, however, a 
matter in which every Member of that 
House was interested ; and for his own 
part he had no hesitation in saying that, 
instead of adopting the proposition of th 
hon. Member for Salford, he would prefer 
adhering to old rules and long practice. 
But what was the alteration which th 
motion of the hon. Gentleman proposed 
Why, that any Member of that House 


should be at liberty to rise to order, and 


then not to speak to order, but to make a 
motion for the postponement of another 
question. This, he must say, was directly 
the contrary of that which had always been 
the practice of that House. If such a 
proposition were adopted all he could say 
was, that the fair discussion of every 
question might at any time be prevented. 
No doubt the hon. Member for Salford in 
bringing forward his motion had the health 


of the Members in view; but, instead of 


attempting to make new rules, he thought 
it would be far better to leave the matte: 


as it stood, and trust wholly to the feeling 


and good sense of the House. They must 
all be aware, at least all those who had 


any experience in Parliament must know, | 


that there were periods of the session 


when it was indispensable that much of 


the public business should be — 
after twelve o’clock. Unless this could b 

done, it was obvious that many import ant 
matters must stand still from week to week, 
to the great inconvenience of the parties 
concerned, if not to the public service ; 
and yet, with this fact before them, they 
were called upon to concur in a motion by | 
which, if any one Member wishing for the | 
postponement of a given sublect was 
supported by four other hon. Members, 


the Speaker would be compelled to declare | 


the question adjourned to a future day. 
He certainly was averse to the motion, and 
therefore, hoped the hon. Member for | 
Salford would consent to withdraw it. 

Mr. Potter suggested, that the motion of 
his hon, Friend, the Member for Salford, 
contained an exception which would pre- 
vent the possibility of inconvenience arising 
from it. 

Mr. Pease said, that his Parliamentary 
experience convinced him that the pro- 
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posed regulation would be impracticable, 
and he was therefore opposed to laying 
down any general rule. 

Mr. Wakley said, that in his opinion the 
hon. Member for Salford proposed to ex- 
tend their sittings five hours too ge 
They should adjourn at seven instead ¢ 
| t twelve : and they ought to begin faites ‘SS 
|at an earlier hour of the day to enable 
Ithem to do so. In ancient times eight 
o’clock in the morning used to be the 
hour of meeting. ‘This was the ease two 





hundred years ago—quite a modern date 
for Gentlemen who were enamoured of 

neient institutions. He should be glad 
to have the opinion of the Speaker, after 
his long experience of the course of noc- 
| turnal depredations carried on here on 
the pockets of the people, whether so 
}injurious a system should not be altered 
The fact unfortunately was, that out of 


the 658 Members of which this House was 


|composed there were some 400 or 500 
lounge rs, who just t looked in late at night 
to see what was going on, and then went 
back to their friends or their clubs. This 
was not working faithfully for their 
constituents, whilst those who did their 
duty to their constituents by regular and 
constant attendance were injuring thei 
own health by their protracted sittings, 
and after all not doing the business of the 
country so well as if they met earlier and 
went away sooner. What was to prevent 
'them from meeting at ten o’clock in the 
day ? It might be said that there were many 
Gentlemen in the House whose profession: i] 
avocations would not allow them to come at 
that hour. ‘Then he would say, that such 
men had no business to be Members of 
Parliament. The representatives of th 
| people should not come here to do the 
public business when they were worn out 


| by their own private business of the day 
or excited by the convivialities of the 
evening. He had seen many hon. Mem- 
| bers come in at eleven o'clock, and hi 
rrieved to say it, excited to a considerable 
‘degree in this manner, and then imme- 
| diately proceed to give vent to their impa- 
tience by all sorts ‘of f disagreeable noises, 

; laughing ig, hissing, groaning, and so 
forth ; and this was really what was no 
longer to be tolerated in a place of this 
kind. He really hoped that something 
would be done before long to remedy this 
notorious and growing evil, 

Mr. Warburton said, that many of the 





most important debates in that House 
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"5 were, in form, debates upon Amendments | objection to the motion, which would 
a on Motions. Now, in the case where an | enabl tive Members to dictate to the 
Amendment of this kind was disposed of | Hous¢ [There micht be five Members 
~ a few minutes before twelve o’clock, it! who might say, * We think tl ballot 
ai would be in the power of any five Mem ucht t eranted, and until t H 
re bers of the House, if this motion were | agrees to it we ll move adic ment 
1 agreed to, to postpone the divisi on tl from d » da Ile was putting an 
> main question, which in fact then becan Xtl it m¢ poss ty 
le anew motion, but which was the very wht t t] the House from adoptin 


point to which they had been debat 


12 the evening. ‘Thus \\ vd the wh oh \j j R rved. tl t fi 
ee ject of their meeting be defeated, a 
+e they would haveto go ov 


matter again. liven, therefore, if he « Bat ry 
proved generally of the prop 1 to gi vid aie au Veale 


Cl any five Members th Dov r to prevent ( reater to | a ca ' 
il the introduction of a new m un altel ny ot Ni I that H 

yn twelve o'clock, which he would \ ; 

nO he did agree to, such a proposition would | « COIYE \ tion 

d ever be agreed to in tl form in which it rf { YN} { Dro S fF 4} 
ol was now put to the House. ha ne now proposed 
- Mr. Shaw put it to the House whetl for » the hon. Member for Sal- 
~ any Government could earry on the busi- | for : loubt s desiral that 
ht ness of the country if such a proposition ly lic business sh 1 not | proceeded 
nl as that now befor the m were to | acted | wit iff 0" ‘kk: but wa t not 
= upon. He would ask, was it not possi! likely, fis on. Members were to have 
that there should always be five Members | it in their pos to move the adiournment 
aa who, in order to thwart the proceedings of | of a question, and that the House was 
nd Government, would come down night} then to proceed according to the we 

vi after night, and rise in opposition to every | of th motion of the hon. Member f 
aS, stage of every Bill, and every matter of | Salford, was it not possible, nay, 

he business, which might be moved after | probable, that five other hon, Gentlen n 
nd twelve o’clock ? If the hon. Member for | mig] o take a similar ( to 


“e Salford were desirous of restricting the | the next order on the} ind 
1¢€ t { 





sittings of the House to twelve o'clock, let | of Nail lers of the dav micht 
ny him submit a proposition to that effect | be | | by this course of | ceeding 
nal fairly to the consideration of the House, {to t it of parties, and to 
al and not attempt to accomplish it | h »: Giatcw ok tl neinede of Ale 


ich clumsy an expedient as the present. H] usted after what had 


ol Mr. R. Steuart said, that aithoueh the na f h \I ib { Salt 
hi motion excepted narticulal al i would \ in his motion, but rest 
thi hon. Member had omitted to state what | shed folloy } ir course ft 


but ; : } P , ay ae 
ion were the particular cases In Which the rul bat wv vas pursued inth ist Ness 


lay was to be omitted. Ao ub, Ss the right S a | t dt } \I ~ 
the hon. Gentleman the Recorder for Dublin, || { hd ; 
nal had said, there might be five Members | Mot t] ht. howev 

“ vho might wish to arrest the business, | modificat in the wording of the resolu 
ble and what was to prevent them from rising | tion was necessary, in order to meet tl 
all upon each order of the day to move an | biection of the hon. Member for Bi 
pa- adjournment upon each order of the day ? } port \ir. Warburton,) that tl previous 
Ses, Thus bills, which were waiting for a third | subject under debate should not | uf 
stad reading, and which had not been opposed | fected by the resolution. 

no in their former stages, might lay over fron I 3 tor nlie His motion 
this week to week to the serious Inconvenienc | was framed with t ; t 
bas of the public service. There were many |} business of in portance only from being 
this objections which, he hoped, would induce | discussed after twelve o’clo k. He was 

the hon. Gentleman to withdraw his ir lly surp 1 that the Members of that 

the motion, even if he were to renew it. 


ae Mr. Walliams Wynn t It the strongest | ment as to suppose that anv five ol 
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could be found to adjourn the House 
without just cause. 
his in such terms as would meet 
the objections which had been urged by 
those who now deserted him. He de- 
spaired of being able to draw up a motion 
which would be agreeable to all hon. Mem- 
bers, and he should, therefore, take the 
sense of the House on the principle that 
no public business of consequence should 
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motion 


be transacted after twelve o’clock. 
The House divided—Avyes 26; 
Majority 50. 


Noes 


TO * 
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{LORDS} 


| Strutt, Edward 
He had drawn up Thornley, 'T. 


{wards of | 





i country. 


rnles, 


not wait till 1840, 
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Wyndham, Wadham 

Wynn, rt. hn. C, W. 

Young, John 
TELLERS, 


Colonial Slavery. 


Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wallace, Robert 
Warburton, Henry 
Wilberforce a Willian 


Pp On Ss VOsk- (GO WE ALOINGS, 
We (Lie sday, Vovembe r Palas ls 7 
The House only met to earry up th 
Address, and transact some formal bust 
hes 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, November 23, 1837 
I Petition ‘ | t Earl of Bure 
f Car hen ep it rates of Postage 
CoLronran Siavery.| Lord Brougham 
rose to pre enta petition signed hy up 


,300 respectable inhabitants of 
Southampton, complaining of the 
execution of the provision of the Slavery 
Abolition Act. The stated, 
that great imperfection was observable in 


non 
petitione! Ss 


the execntion of the Act, and that unrvet 
Wn 


sal disappointment was felt, conse- 
having taken 


such steps as ought, and well might have 


quence of the colonies not 


been adopted, for putting an end to 
slavery, after the grant of 20,000,0007,, 
which had been generously, rather thau 


justly, made to them by the people of this 
Having performed their part of 
the | 


who had 


the compar t. retiioners the uoht 
idvaneed 30 lara al tithh 


people, rt 
it] on the 


of money, had a rivht to e colo- 
nee fo execute theirs, aud to remove 
without delay. the evils of slavery. He 
was himself of opinion that full freedom 
might immediately be g@ranted to the 
slaves without Uny ill etfeet whatever 
The experiment had been tried in one, 


of these colo 
freedom 


and a most important one, 


where entire and perfect 
had been extended to the slave } ypulation 
on the instant. He alluded to the is}and 


of Anti did 


onee converted 


rua. The proprictors there 
but at 
the neero apprentices into absolute free 
men, Onthe first of August, 1834, the 
same dav on which the new law came into 
operation, the local legislature framed a 
Bill by which the 
and entirely stiuck off 


fetters were absolutely, 
instaatly, from 
every slave. l’recdom was at once civet to 


30,000 unlortunate slaves in that colony. 
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He might be asked, how far 
measure had l, a 
had proved to be wise as wel 


succeed 


In answer to that, he woul 
believed, ind th aCK 
meant to move fi 


was right or wro: t 
he could not state 

] 
—had succeeded \ 

‘ } A ? ; ‘ 
ucceed, as ati ( ( 
1dduce sevel Lit | 
property ry thie 
value; 2nd, th 


difficulty was found 


ers, and not, in any 
tent, than Oct 
felt in this counts ( 


ret the re juired numod 
that offences ol 


capital onent 
magnitude, had dt 
and 4th, that the 


Antigua lor thi 


irom 

liberation ot the slaves had 
, , 

ably increased, b ihe ivel 


} 


sugar from that colony for thi 


to the removal of 


4 
a 
< 


165,000 ewts , While the avel 


for three years (1834-5-¢ 


the removal of slavery, 
189,000 cwts. making a dif 
cwls., or one-seventh of in 


labour as compared with 
might, perhap . b up) 
increase was owing to tave 


but the contrary was t! i 


the easons were nt 
1835 the croneht wa 
render the in Pp rtat 

for the inhabitants. Wh 
which he meantto cali lt 
their Lordships, i Ci 


hould h wea rich 


colonies to explain why 
followed the exan le ) 
well qs so successfully, { 
tigua. As the noble Nec 


Colonies was absent, he \ 
those papers on the follow 
‘ 


Petition laid on the Tabl 


sik. | 
presented a petition from * 


ine out the defects in 


REFORM 


‘ 
clauses of the Reform Bill 


for their amendment. 


Lord Brougham I) id bi e! 


" 
‘ 


support the prayer of the 
could bear te 


. ' 
timony to the 


ether it 
tuou f 
that 
ry 
' { 
| { 
irs pn " 
ars pl 
inted to 
x} rts 
juent to 
ited to 
{ 
I24 
( il 
eS 
t +} 
} tl 
{ 
| 
ot 
Ln 
\ 
{ 
| ( 
\ / 
Pp 
t! 1} 
rayvin 
tl t¢ { 
Ot mad 
respect 
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their desire topromote the welfare of the 


whole community.” 


To be entered on the journals. 

Evecrion Prririons.| Lord Stanley 
said, seeing the noble ord at the | ad of 
the Home Departinent in his place, I trust 


that I may be permitted to ask a question 
of considerable importa: \ 

hope to receive a decided and Ive 
answer. At the opening of the Session 
the noble Lord announced tl th 
intention of the Govern: ally to 
fix all Election Petitions to be taken te 


ideration on the 12th of 
upon the understand 
should be postponed 


and although 


cons 


ino’, howevi r.thatthey 


till after the hol lavs3 
of the Hous had 
objections to their postponement, yet cor 

sidering the 


that side 


short time for which that post- 


} 
and tne 


ponem<¢ nt was to take plac . in 
convenience that might result in conse- 
quence of the short period that would 


take place between the hearing of the first 
petition and the adjournment of the House 
it was tl 
the 


Srcect. 


for the Christmas vacation, 
desirable on all hands that arranee- 
ment should carried into But 
within the last few days it had been rathei 
announced that the 1 
by a considera 
rs, to de part from that 


nouchnt 


ostentatiously 
Lord would be forced, 
body of his supporte 


1e 


ioble 
bl 


arrangement, and not to take election | 
petitions into consideration until after the 
passing of an expected measure, by which | 
an alteration would be made in the tri- | 
bunal before which their merits are tricd, | 
Now, I can say for myself, and for many | 
hon. Ge ntlemen on this side of the House, | 
that if we had had the least idea that the | 
noble Lord would be induced to accede to 
any such proposition, no consideration on | 


earth could have induced us to acquicsc 

in his arrangement, or admit of the dk lay 
for a single hour. I therefore k the 
noble Lord, und I hope the noble Tord 
will give a distinct answer to the question, 


Siet as to whether it is his intention to 


proceed in the regular course with the 


COMMONS} 


| to defer them to the 


| 
{ 
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12th of December, 
with a view of adjourning them till after 
the holidays. J that proposition 


Lie made 
from a consideration of the conve 


nience of 


the House, which I thought would be 
interfered with if were to proceed to 
the consideration of election petitions 
immediately before th Christmas holidays. 
\t the ame tin I did not ask the House 
to nt hat proposition mmediat ly 
beeat [ thought it oht that every 
Member shou! fully re of it Detore 
W for Cail pe to agree to 
The noble I is likewise correct in 

tal yr that wmnouncen { have been 
aude whe | i ¢ (OUSLY Ol not | ao 
not | ho that a ( X | ( ion Is” entel 
t ied that m certain cases lection peti 
tions will be postpon d until some bill 
has passed through Parliament enacting a 
ditterent mode from the present of trying 
he merits of election petitions Now, 
all | have to stat i that I think the 
reason or convenience which 1 originally 
propose dad for postponing tlie election 
petitions will be a sufficient reason why, 
and L give notice now, that to-morrow I 
| will make a proposition for the adjourn- 





election petitions immediately after the 
Christmas holidays? and, secondly, lhe 
the r if Is his intention to apply the pro- 
visions of any bill that may be introduced | 
this Session to the petitions arising oul of | 
the late election. | 
Lord John Russell, The noble Lord has | 


go 


haime ly 


rightly » what I proposed to 


W ith respect 


repres nt 
to elec 


tion petitions, 


the consideration cf the election 
till after the holidays, on the 
convenience, to which I think 
L, ort ] himse If dos S 
With respect to the other ground, 


ment of 
petitions 
pons of 
the noble not seem to 


object. 


[ am entirely ata loss to give any answer, 
because although | ) perfectly aware of 
the law, and what Rept be done before 
the existence of a new law, yet it is im- 
possible for me to sav, that be fore the eX- 
piration of fourteen days there may not 
appear to be ar evident intention to take 
idvantage of that law to set aside, not any 
false returns, notany returns made byillegal 
voters, but to set aside a great number of 
lections that have been manifestly and 
obviously fair and | oal. ae ! do not 
say that that will be the « , but I must 
say that there were indications in the 
month of August last—not earlier than that 

which induced me to think that that 
may probably be the case, Therefore, 
with resp ct to the qu stion the noble 


Lord asks me now, until the fourteen days 


hav elaps d [ cannot make any answer 
to it. But if it does ippeat that there Is an 
intention to take advantage of the law for 
the pe rversiou and abuse of that law. | 
cannot conceive, If that case is clearly and 
plain| made out, that this House will wot 


it least think it a matter of grave delibera- 
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tion. Whether In uch i case Govern Wi 


ment would propose any measur hie 
ther any individual Member would propose | f 
a measure, cr whether the Hou would | | 
avree to any mecasul I cannot t pr 
answer; but when I sav ¢] r I 
indieations whieh convin me that ] 
should not be qu i i] 1 that. 
these intentions are perfectly fair, ther 
fore I cannotsay thatit is int d . 
parties to abid by th aie piete | etat ‘ 
of this law, ind notp ivert it t i na 
improper purj 
Civit List.] The Ch ‘ 


Exchequer pr nted various papers 


to the Civil List. © { 
right hon. Gentleman, the following “i 
tract from the Queen's Ss} h was t 
read by the clerk at #1 
“ The den e ( 
cesSalryv tha 1 | ! 
for the civil hi BS) 
\ lispo 
were tral I | I 
predec ind T have con 
papers as ma 
dmMiNnation Of this suby t } 
laid before \ .. D 
in this as it] GVery Oth ey 
Government shot l be | pt 
1 feel confident 
adequate provis 
honour and die ity of the | 


The Chancellor o / 


said, while IToin 


° . = . 
attention of the Tlouse t stat nt | 
+ } | 

am about to make, | { 
ee ; ; 
although I never f mio} OnSCI I I 
own Imp ricct a) tv f } po 
portant a question to the [louse, vet - 
ever imperfect may | he mode j 

1 i 
I maki mV stat 
confidence than at present. t tl 
t lf will hb AVOUT 1 I 
rely, | am convinced, on 

. . rT ° . 7 
parties in the H¢ 


subject [ bring under its attention, becaus 


however strongly opposed on political sub- 


jects, Iam convineed that there is bu 


feeling in the House as to the dut 
the necessity of making ade q 
for the honour anid dignity of 1] 
but one anxicty on the part of all class h 
to do all that is just and right toward 


our young and gracious Queen. Therefore, | tra 


whatever may be the imj 


mode of explaining the proposition I am | to 


nfants . ’ 
ycriections In my 


now about to make—whatever there may | th: 
} . 1: ‘ a 
ve in my arguments open to object m——yet, | been 











results prejudicial to royalty. It is because 


] anticipate and desire, in common with 
all, that the reign of her Majesty may be 


} . 1: } 
long, that J think q pecuilarly cum: 
bent on S to. take teps tot Mak ine 


the civil list arrangements as satisfactory 
as possibli But, then 


that reign may be lon: it behoves us 


with care, 


to considei l 
he steps we are about to tal becat | 
admit, that when that st 
| for one should be read 


arrangement in bat of any proposal to 1 

consider the civil list, unless the 1 7 

wa placed In a position absolutely te 
| 


require it. hall not trouble the House 
with going at any length into the history 


of the civil list. The House is perfecth 


i 
aware, aud every Gentleman who h Wd 
attention to the subject must | 
that the arrangements relative to the ci 
list have been various from the 1 1 
Charles 2nd to the present time; that at 
one pt riod the hereditary revenu were 


supp rhe dd DS an 


House, and tlhe surplu of that gran 


whatever it might be, was appropriated to 


the purposes for which it was intend 
} ) _~" 
but at another period a nplementary 


vrant was given, and in the event of there 


being a plus in the income so secu 
} ‘ rt ey 1 - tar 
to the Sovereign, that rpius was not to 
See ie : ) 42. gt ; 
be applied otherwi han by the dire 


of Parliament. In the 


3rd, the first approa h to what I consid 
satisfactory arrangement of the civil list 
was made. In that reign the Sovereign 


surrendered the whol of his ordinary 
hereditary revenu and received in ex- 


change from Parliament a settled civil 
list The revenues excepted consisted of 


the casual revenues, such as the droits of 
the Crown, and th derivable from thi 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. Ther 


was alterwards an 


alteration as to this 

: é : 

ource of revenue in the reign of George 
7 : : 

4th ; but, eenerally speaking, the arrange- 


‘ribed was not effected 
| 


ment I have just des 
until the commencement of t 


William 4th; at that period an alteration 


J 7 os 7 ee 4 7 
took piace with regard to the 7 
revenu and also to the management 

> , be >? 
LV 


of the civil list 


the arrangement 
commencement of the last 


( 
reign, his Maj sty surrendered not ony 


+ 3 ° - y 1,5 -~ 
what had been surrendered by his pre- 
decessors, but also the casual rev nues, 
such as the droits and the Gibraltar reve- 


nues. Now, I know it was stated at that 
time, that these revenues did not amount 


1¢ reign of 
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um, and | think 


tO anv very con dei bile 

} r 21 } | ae . 
therefore, that may b allowed, In passing 
to state to the House that the value of the 


‘ VT: +77: 
surrender made v his LYLATOSUY William 
14) = La . * 

kth, amounted during bis reigu to a sum of 


0,000/., which was paid over to the pub- 


| lic service, and forms part of the public 
revenue. But it was not alone m thi 
circumstance to which I have adverted that 
ithe civil list of William 4th differed from 
tho ol hl lil lint 1 lecé Ol for, at 
t] in “a much \ md more salu 
fury h \ | odauced, for by thi 
a ' 1t made in t ion of tas late 
Vlaj \ is] lt th ilou by my 
noble | | I ra yy cel for the first 
time the principle was laid down, that the 
leivil list of the Crown should be limited 





to those matters in which the honour and 


di v ot the 4 Vii Were mol sential] 
yn] 4 | md | ] ld hy i) i? f dd 
| 
I ) | lor the p Lh rvi ol 
th unt it Lat the time, and 
Teooyt } aot t argvun nts wrainst 
’ | 
ich ! is that that chang 
re | ‘ 
uld h LuoOU ( isiderabl 
nek venl l aqanger to thre 
‘ uct \ i the Crown itself 
; : 
Wa uid res of speech were 
} ] 
wed on t ( t M4 to surround the 
civil Lt tt ( vith all tl attri 
but ie l ion ot ju tice— ind 
\ ) \ » ft . ‘ 1 attached 
to \ i [hie t It] i if Wi) h ( 
1 } 1 
"i 1 ras H ppol But wl 
’ bd ? 
I l the | er state of the eivil I 
i l ( { iY l ( i those pa {1 WCYr¢ 
laced u rit, not for the purp of giving 
i % } ; 
a pnrotectio to U Crow ti but that the y 
shouid Gers proteetion from appearing to 
a . ' 
hol tl ( ( iD] itments unde 
1} 
t! haw wld Chal ter ol j sovereign 
+1 +] =p oamae } = . ] ; ns ] 
that their imeom«e being on the civil list 
oe, er ‘oo ' f } ears 
mich much i iF ct to observation, 
) roi 
nd to Parliamentary interference and con- 
: ; 
trol than they otherwise would be. I: 
1 ‘ a : ° 
there any Gentleman here present who 1s 
= } ~ 4 . ‘nach , 
not ready to admit that we approach th 
er we a PA. hos 
ttlement of the civil list of her Majesty 


under circumstances more favourable to 
the real interests of the Crown—cireum- 
lead us toa more satisfac- 
4 } | a. a +4 : 
é mm, DV conslcering it In its pre- 
SCO} tate Instead fF o j 1 j for 
sent state instead of as it stood in forme} 
reigns? I know that it will deprive many 
hon. Members of the opportunity of intro- 
ducing into the debate a number of facetious 
observations. I know, that on former discus- 
sions of the civil list, the House used to be 
taken away from the main object of debate 








to 
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to notice a few accidental and incongruous 
matters introduced into it ; but if we lose 
any thing in the facetiousness of the 
debate, or in the Opportunities which it 


may afford to Members of displaying argu- 


uw 


much in the 


ments and witticisms, we gain 
forwarding of that which is our main ob- 
ject—to make a provision for the So 


verelgn of these realms which may be 


proporuonal to the necessities of — the 
case, at the same tim , that we ire not 
extravagant nor regardless of our obliga- 
tions to the pe ople. Do we not approach 
the subject more conveniently, and have 
we not a better mode of conducting it in 


the reformed state, than in the state of 
anomaly in which it used formerly to be 


presented? Nor is this all. I have to 
state to hon. Gentlemen, that the new 
arrangement, in the Jast relen, was not a 


mere exhibition of a barren principle, but 
that it Jed to useful and = practical results. 
I have to lay before the House documents 
which will show the amount ot reduction 


1 l 
which has been pract 





the improved mode of reg 
list in the last reign. ‘The account which 
| hold in Hy hand 1 SOLE what ( pli ite d, 
but | vil state the res Its, and | think 
hon. Gentlemen will understand that. the 
reduction has been considerable. In tl 

reien of George 4th and his pre 1CCESSOFS, 
that portion of the civil list having refer- 


ence tu the personal charge of the Sove- 


reign amounted, in the first mostance, to 
the sum of 1,150,000/. ‘This sum inc led 


the civil list for England and Ireland, th 
Scotch hereditary revenue, and th e. pel 
cent duties. ‘This was the amount charged 
on the Consolidated Fund, but there were 
other items to be taken mto the account, de- 
Lhe civil list, 


De 


rivable from other sources. 
therefore, at that period, must not 

taken at the amount charged on the Con 
dlidated Fund, namely, 1,156,000/., but, 
] 


by adding certain charges and deducting 


Others, which will be seen correetls 
stated in the account, as produ ing an 
actual cost to the public of 1,195,905/. I 


will now proces d to show at what expense 


the same service was performed at the 
death of his late Majesty, and that which 
Was previously charged to the public. The 
expense, as I have just stated, at the demise 
of the previous Sovereign was 1,193,905/ 

but at the death of the late King, it was 
only 1,095,994/., which shows a saving of 
nearly 100,000/. a-year. ° This charge : 
the close of the reign of William the 4th 
was composed of the following items :— 


Nov. 





Ciwil List Eo! ) 
Charge { Consolidated 
Fund “ 138 
Supy { 5 
J t It vent l UDd< 
j t dutie - ( 17 
| 1,095,994 
Saving ‘ { 101 L3 
, 17] 
fhe greater portion of this saving could 


not hav been sat) factorily accomplished, 
if the WLLOLE of the charges had been in the 
° 1 7 } | } . 

civil list that were formerly placed on It. 


It is true, I must adda smal 


mount to 97,8390! There is, therefore, 
ul actual decreas within the 1 terval ] 
have adverted to in the last reign of very 
near 10 cen the whole expenditure 
of the Crown Now, this alteration has 
be 1 effected st] l the civil li t has 
been equal its penditure, and abun 
la \ f! it It has been effective, a 
the House will recollect, without the crea- 


tion on the part of his late Majesty of a 


debt of any sort whatever, or the necessity 
of resorting to his peopl for any extraor- 
dinary payments for the support of tl 

honour and dignity of the Crown. The 


support of the Crown having been eth 


clently pl vided for. both in the one 
Cust ind in the other I Say that tl 

pri pi on which th r¢ luction ha 
been made is consistent with sound prin- 
1ple ‘ ind hu | d to ¢ Onomy His late 
Majesty is enabled to carry on hi expen 
diture without the contraction of debt of 
nV SOT 5 wd | Way be allowed to 
Say 1 =ppassing, that his late Majesty 
was 1 protected from debt by any 
narrow mode of life, o1 by th 1dop- 
tion of ny course unworthy the high 
station | held in’ th ‘ } ol by 
denyi yr to hi heart and principies th 


xercise of the most beneficent and enlarged 
charity, or the most unbounded hospitality 

but he was protected from debt, because 
the income which he was allowed from 


Parliament was adequate . and beeaus it 


Was administered with a wise economy. I 
have already stated, that it is my intention 
to propose, in the present instan the 


adoption of that course which as pursued 
on the last oeeasion, viz., that of moving, 


that the whole subject should be referred 


to a Select Cr mmiuttee $ but he fo ‘ I do SO. 


and as supplementary to the remarks |] 
have already made, and as essentially ne- 
1] 


cessary to enable the House to determine 


i ; 
nall amount ot 







4 
' 
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what income they will allot to their Sove- 
reign, I wish to call their attention to two 
facts—one is the amount of the 


revenue which in former 


asus i] 


reigns cai under 


another system, was placed at the dispo 
sal of the Crown; and the other is, the 
amount of Parliamentary grants which, on 


yecasions, Was necessary in order to 
debts of the civil list ; 
former civil Hsts with 
must take into ac 


erposit ion of t! 


former ( 
pay off the 
if you compare 
latter civil lists, 
count the extraordinary int 
Legislature which it became 
make. In the reign of George 3rd, tl 
House will learn, not without 

those hon. Gentlemen who have 
into the subject, that the 
received, and at the disposal of the Crown, 
was 12,705,461/. This was the gross 
amount, and was composed of the following 
items : 


you 


necessary tf 


SUYPPpLs¢ {¢ 
} 


not looked 


umount of droits 


Droits of the Admiralty .... £9,562,000 
1; per cent. Duties........ 
RITORAT > o.gaeteacnare wc aalee-wis 124,000 
Surplus Scotch Civil ; 
Escheats from Subjec BS  acattee <14,0Q0V0 
Kscheats from Aliens ...... 10 

Sale of Lands, French 


India Islands ...< +2. 100,001 
Revenues of Minor i, Mai 

tinique, Xc, &c. . bieie-ts 150, 
Quit Rents in Colonies ... 104,000 
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during the reign of George the 3rd. Of 


this amount derived from the droits of the 


to the Civil 
and by 
amounted to more 
was applied, 
not during the time that George the 4th 
was Regent, but after he be 
reigon. But the House ought to recollect, 
that under former civil many appli- 


Crown, £260,000/. was applied 
List by George the 4th, 
add litions afters ards, it 
than 400,000/. ‘This 


sum 
move- 


Came 


lists, 


é me ; 
cations were necessarily made to Parlia- 
ment for the payment of debts contracted. 
During the twelve vears of the reign of 


Q@ucen Anne, two 
to Parliament for the 


debts on the civil list, 


applications were mad 

payments of the 
in addition to the 
account of 


ind the other was 5¢ 


it—one 
10.0007, 


um annually paid on 
was 7OO,000/., : 
thirteen vears of the reig 
bt paid in addition 
mount 


1,000,000/ 


1 same a as that 
During 
y-three years reign of George the 
2nd, the civil list was fixed at 800,000/. 
per annum, and it was provided that if the 
( it did not in any 
year produce 800,000/, the defi iency 


, 1 
Crane aQuc¢ 


| was to be made good. If the produce ex- 
ceeded 800,000/., the excess went to the 
Crown In addition to the duties so 
eranted at the commencement of the r ign, 
; 


, hs | 
It is true, that out of this enormous sum, 


arising from the droits of the Crown, the 
following payments were made in aid o 
the public service during the 
George the 3rd:— 
a an ee eR a 
SE ee ee eet 
To the Annual Supplies of the 
CAR eae tein stains” are 
To the Consolidated Fund..... 900,000 


Total .. .. £2,600,000 


So that the Sovereign voluntarily contri- 


buted 2,600,0002. towards the national ne 


cessities. And it is mg) _ to state, that 
tle expenses of captors, and the payment to 


those concerned in taking prizes, amounted 
this 
from the 
that an 


to 5,372,834. But deducting 
5,000,000/. and the 2,600,000/. 
12,000,000/., the l see 
enormous amount of casual revenue was 
then appropriated to the Crown. 

Mr. Blakemor Does that include the 
period of the regency ? 


House wi 


Cer 
also a further sum re- 
applicable 


The Chancel/oi of the Lxcheque 
tainly. There was 


ceiyed and from these droits 


, 
i duties had not produced the 





there was paid, in 1746, on account of the 
| ivil list, 456,000/. This 
¢ ranted b use, up to 17 LO, the 
SOO.000/. a- 
that from 1750 
duties produced on an aver- 
age 824,000/, per annum. During the 
reign of George the 3rd, 
the sum of 3,398,000/. was granted for the 
debts. For the 
the reign, the civil 
800,000/.; for the next twentv- 
years, it was 900,000/.; the ne: 
It was 060,000/, ; 


S, howe ver, 


SIXty years of the 
discharge of the civil list 
first seventeen years of 
list was 
seven next 
and then to 
it was 1,030,090, 


e reign, 
n addition to this, the followi ing sums were 


| > at 
the close of th 
| 


granted to pay the debts on the civil 


list :— 


Mi E7O9 os catsrveutes nese ote. bOO 


4 ary Gane 2 ~» 608,300 
1784 Saha 60,000 
TBO) situ cs.eeniswess, sSICRGUO 
1802 ‘ ; ‘ 990,000 
1504 Recs ene vere eters 990,000 
BOUND? 0's" araancie eee oes 10,400 
LOLS  sielee seve sideine (ee OOUO 
2 he Aes 185,000 


£ 3,398,000 


further 


n of 








—— 
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During the course of the reign, ther 
was a further sum of 413,000/., whi 
was derived from the fees on sI pi 


offices, thus makine altogether a total of 


§.811,000/. Sir, it is scarcely ne 
7 I y 


call the attention of the House to t] 
portant difference that « sts between 


state of things | have now pointed out 


and the state of things which hap 
isted during the late reign. ¢ 
difficulties and dangers to thi 





to the Crown, none are more t 0 
against than so arranging the civ list 
to leave any probability of the Crow 


3 ] 


tracting debts, which imposes upon it tl 


necessity of coming to Parliament to d 
charge them. We ought not, th 
proceed without great 1t101 {to 
steps we are about to tal 

also take care, that tl mount v 

vote should not be | than m } 
manently necessary. I do not propose 
Committee on the civil list with 
of avoiding any kind of responsibility 
properly belongs to me. Sir, T should 
unworthy of the confidence of this 
and of her Majesty, if I was i prey 

to state, upon My OWN responsibility, what 
| consider the civil list Ol ] t to be. H 


will be the object of the Committ tO °- 
. : 


certain whether tl] 1 sition Is] 
make, is a just one: or wheth 

revision. ‘herefore, am 

propose To lay bef rr thre ( ommi' wil 
be the scheme of 


shall propose. It Will ( msidel 


the Queen, in some respects, stands distin- 


guished from all her immediate pred 
sors of the house of Hanover. I believe 
in no case, since the accession of t] 
of Hanover, has there been an instan 
which the Sovereign succeedine to tl 
throne of England, did not inherit very 


em 7 } 
considerable personal property from his 


predecessor. Sir, that was the case with 
respect to William the 4th, it was th 

with George the 4th; it was also th 

of George the 2nd; for in every one of 
these cases there was personal property 
conveyed from the deceased Sover ion ti 
the Sovereign who succeeded. In the pre 
sent instance, her Majesty succeeds to no 


such personal property w hatever. Het 


Majesty inherits nothing of an analogous | 


character. Her de pendent e is consequently 
upon her hereditary revenues, or upon tl ‘ 
revenues which Parliament may assign iu 
lieu of them. But there is another distinc 


tion—there is no one of her Majesty’s royal 


predecessors who did not succeed also to 
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of the subject by the Government of the 
day, it was not considered expedient to 
carry those reductions into effect, and the 
total sum was voted. Sir, I shall not go 
back to the arguments that were used on 
that occasion, but I think the present 


affords a fitting opportunity of re-consider- | 


ing the salaries of these great officers of 
state. Sir, I was a member of that 
Committee, and the recommendations which 
were then given with respect to the 


salaries of the great officers of state, were 


{COMMONS} 
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the most immediate precedent before them 
—I mean that of Queen Anne, our last 
female Sovercign, who had of course a 
female establishment upon her civil list; 
the salaries charged upon that list being 
greater than Government has thought pro- 
per to suggest for the consideration of th« 
Committee on the present occasion, Fon 
instance, the Duchess of Marlborough, who 


was at the head of Queen Anne’s establish 
4 


} mie iit, enjoyed several offices which in thes 


recommendations which, at that period, | 


met with my assert, although it was not 
considered expedient to carry them into 
effect on that occasion. But | have now 
tu announce to the House, that with re- 
spect to those reductions in the salaries of 
the higher officers of state, the Lord (haim- 
berlain, the Master of the Horse, the Lord 
Steward, it Is my intention to propose a 
reduction in the amount of those salaries to 
the full extent of thi 
mended by the Commitice 
we have had angry discussions in the Lous 
on this subicet, both at that time and since; 


form rly recone 


up stairs. Sir, 


but | hope those Gentlemen who differed 
} 


2 = ’ ' 
from me on that occasion, and who cndea- 


voured to persuade us to carry the recom. 
mendations of the Committee intac feet, will 


alos ty d, 


now be satisfied with the cours 
There are other reduc {Lon W ii h e } ro- 
pose to muke in respect to some { the 
lesser officers of state, in reference to le 
we shall accomplish nearly the same objcet, 


though not in the same way. 
] 


In the ir 


| before the 


case we propose a redu tion by numbers | 


instead of in the amount of their salaric 

\s to the great officers of state, we pro 
pose to make a reduction of L,085/. in thi 
salary of the Lord Chambe rlain ; 4362. in the 
salary of the Lord Steward ; 850/. in the 
salary of the Master of the Horse. The 
oftice of the groom of the stole is to be 
abolished. A reduction in the salaries of 
the lords in waiting will be made to the 
aggregate extent of 2,808/.; and these with 
reductions in the salaries of the master of 
the robes and some minor officers, will 
make a total of 9,820/. Sir, I may now 
be required to inform the House what is 
the proposed increase of the establishment 
necessary fora lady. In a very few words 
I will inform the House what we propose 
that should be. The female establishment in 
attendance upon her Majesty, as it will be 
proposed before the Committee, will cost 
8,900/. a year. The Government, in con- 
sidering what the civil list should be for 
the female Sovereign, have not followed 


| Lo supers le 








days would be thought strangely unsuited 
toa lady. She was keeper of the privy purse, 
groom of the stole—[ Loud laughter|—and 
first lady of the bedchamber. 


’ \s privy 
purse aud groom of the stole she had 
2,000L a vear, while the ladics of the bed- 
chamber had 1,000/. each— the women of 
the bedchamber bi ing paid 500/. each. We 
hat in place of 1,0002. the ladies of 
the bedchamber should have 5004 a yeu 
and the bedchambe: 


500/., SOO The salaries, in fact, are to 


Proposc 


women, Instead of 

be upon the same scale as they were in th 

household of the Queen Dowager. — | 
\ 

trust the Iflouse will sce that we have 


manifested every desire to put the royal 


est iblishmic nt upon as satisfactory and eco- 
t ; 


nomical a footing as possible. ‘The next 
head of ¢ ‘p iditure is. th expenses of the 
royal hy usehold The det ls ot this CX- 
penditure during the last re ion will be laid 


who will thereby 


] 


ive full opportynitv of seeing what th 


CX nditure bas been and ih averace taken 


ie 
i 
1 
from them will enable us to judge whatit is 
lecessary to set aside for an adeq tate 
provision in this respect, as a provision 
the nee sSity of uny debt 


} 


being contracted by the Crown. The 


fourth class of « <p nditure is a small one, 


namely, for charities, and special, and secret 
service, and this amounts to 23,200/. This 
we shall propose as before. The class of 


pr nsions is the fifth on the list, and for 
this during the late reign the annual sum 
of 75,0002. was allotted. I do not antici- 
pate that with respect to the four first 
classes there will be any practical difference 
of opinion in the House, at least if LT may 
judge from the manner in which they were 
received on former occasions. But 1 do 
know, Sir, upon the subject of the pension 
list there will probably be much mor 
opposition, 1 do not disguise that from 
myself, for L wish to deal with the matte: 
fairly. ‘This matter of the pension list 
undoubtedly has been much discussed ; | 
shall therefore endeavour to be as brief as 
possible while bringing under the attention 
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of the House its actual state. 
the uct of Mr. Burke there was no limit 
whatever to the amount of pen 


might be granted but the discretion of the 


Cavill List {Nov. 


Monareh and the amount of th vil list it | 


self. ( nlimite 1 it was! imo it was 
equally so 1n point ot prin iple. In th pre- 


amble of Mr. Burke’s Act doi lv there 
is re ference to limitation | h as to amount 
and as to principle. I believe 95,00 
was the sum to which it brought down th 
amount; but still tl [rish ] ion list 
was for many year ubject to no h 
limitation. ‘There existed Oa vag ind 
indefinite power of cha oy 
upon the otch heredita 

ther Was al ra powel I Lil i 
upon the Le per Cents. Sir, in th 

1820 the amount ol PCusl Payable 
was 203,0582.: in 1830 this amount was 
reduced to 180.0447, (ou th former dal 
cussion on. thi ub my no kriend 
Lord Spencer, proposed to limit t 

of the pension list to 75,000 that 
Is to say, pensions were t 
expire till the total amount vw reduce 
75,0002. ; but by an arrangen made a 
the tink puttin cert Classe i} 1 


on the Consolidated Fund, while othe 


classes remained on the civil > Mat 


of the pension which hay SH } 
have been siven to thi ( id a 

and th OVC! In ha had tl OW 
filling up vacancies I } { i t 
which oecurred in t Vii st Now 
Sir, the present moi of |] 
149.802/.: that is to sav, there bh: 
diminution m the amount of peusion 

the last settlement f the civi st fa 
very considerable sum, not less tl 
20,000/. a vear. The savine etiected | 
tween {820 and the p! nt time is not 
less than 50,000/. a year, and sup; sing the 
law to continut in its pre nt state, the 


pensions, which were mm the year 1820 
203,000/., will soon be reduced to the sum 
of 75,0002. This, Sir, is not all that was 
done in the last reig 
during that period a very great diminution 
in the amount of pensions took place. But 
the objection felt by the House and th 
country was not only to the amount of tl! 

pensions, but to 

they were granted. 1 do not think that if 
the House and the public had been per- 
fectly persuaded that the whole amount 


even of the larger sum _ had been bestowed 
1 


} . aH) 
the pri 1C]} ics On W 


upon objects deserving t 
and national gratitude, 
that the question of amount would have 


1e royal bounty 


l do not believe 





1 
those betor¢ 


been grante 


with respect 
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thal fh | Ss ) mir ! i if 
1 ' a 
! nm a 1 upon | ivit h nd the 
Commi tl Hon XaMitie thre 
matt ] contidel that tiie papers pro 
luced before that Committee will show 
that the Government which proposed that 
’ - 
resolution has acted upon it. ‘The name: 
ire then Compare th pensions sinet be- 
stows \ the resolution of the House 
pon th ts 1d cens is if we 


that this is a fit and pro- 
of consideration for the 
shall have the list of 
» them to whom pe nsions have 


1 
d: and | shall be 


to every one that we have re- 


? 
and they 


pre pared, 
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commended to the Crown for pensions, to 
lay before the Committee the 


which we 


express 
1 , : 
grounds upon have thought it 
right to grant them. Sir, we shrink from 
no responsibility. We did not adopt 
that resolution it 
disposed to act upon it. We have 
voured to act on it, and let the Co.amittee 
investigate what we have done, and _ let 
them determine whether our acts have not 
kept pace with our declarations. Sir, at 
time [| must be 
Bi, ; ” hin: elicitin exit 
that with respect to the whole sub 


the pension list 


blindly, or 
endea- 


the same 


e have met with ; 
deal of no very fair play. ‘Thi 
to bring t 


efforts have been made 


duct of the 


overnmebt on this question 
into disrepute. Accusations which hay 


oh t forward and satisfactorily re- 


futed here, bave re-appeared —re-appeared, 
I do not say in this House, 
for the purpose, or at least with the effect 
of deluding the public mind. I repeat that 
this subject has not been fairly discussed. 
It is very casy to Obj ct to mames; 


been brou ‘ 


ind it is 
: : : : 
very easy, also, to say that which is  truc 


as applicable to a state of things at one 
ee : * 
time, which is no longer true as applied to 


a state oi things at another. Now | have 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 


| Governor-General of 
hout being | 


my noble 


some little 
| sought as 


permitted to say, 


CC ived his cl 


seen names most unjustly pointed out, and 


it has been made matter of reproach to 
certain Gentlemen that they are on thi 
pension list. I will 
| 
matter of repro ch that Lor 
is in the ree ipt of a pension ; an 
said, what has 


of a political opponent. It has been made 
A 


tinuance of a pension? Why, Sir, thi 
slightest possible attention woul Id have 
shown that Lord Farnborough has not 
been in the receipt of that pension for many 
years past. One sinele question put to me 


or to any of my noble or hon. colleagues 
would have elicited that Lord Farnborough, 
when he came into 
which had devolved to him, gave up that 
pension of his own accord, with a state- 
ment that his circumstances having im- 
proved, he felt it due to the public to give 
up that pension. I have seen another at- 
tack of a similar kind made upon another 
noble Lord, 
Sidmouth), that he 

Now it is perfectly notorious that 
coming into property which 
him, that noble Lord at once resigned his 
pension with a similar patriotic declaration. 
So much, then, for two pensioners on the 
other side of the House, and now for two | 
noble Friends of my own political views. 


poss ssion of property 


receives a 
upon 
? 7 

devolved on 


a pe litical oppone nt (Lord | 
pension. | 


| instantly gave up = 
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nobleman who is now 

India. Within the 
isked in the ~~ 

does ‘Lord 

India, continue to 

receive his pension ? the fact is, that 

Friend, upon his 


First, there is the 
Governor-General of 
week it has been ; 
lic prints, why \uckland, the 
Now, 
appomtment, 
y pension. — Sure ly 
before charges of this deser iption are made 

] yuld be 
to the facts of the ease. Again, 
Friend, Lord 


Governor ot 


authentic information sh« 


my noble Elphinstone, the 
Madras, is in a similar way 
charged with still receiving a pension, 
whereas the first act he did when he re 
ppointment was to write and say 
{ Mr. Elian 


He was obliged to do so by Act of Parhia- 
} 


igned that pension. 


The hon. Gentleman says the Act 
compelled him to resign his pension ; IT am 
not aware that any \ct of | l 

that construction; but 


hon. Gentleman 1s correct In his assertion 


that does not alter the case, for the impu 
tation is, that th tivo parties are still in 
the reeeipt of pensior nd this imputation 
i ha ( shi n t b ute rly OT undless ; and 


tu recelve thi nSsions 


1 4? * > | = ‘ 
whetner thev cease 
In accoraance With am Act of 


p< 
Parliament, 
OWn act, mak Ss no difk rence. 


he one would be an act of 


ty ile the other is only a matter 
of necessity The object of my statement 
° a ae 1] tne 
is to show the delusions that are abroad 
upon this subje t. | do not think the Act 


of Parliament bear the interpretation 


which the hon. Gentleman puts on it but 
this I know, that the resignation of tl 

pension was put into my hands by Lord 
EIphir ne the verv m ent he was p- 


pointed to the office he 
are matters which ought to be understood 
by the House and by the ce Intry. 
Sir, particular 
matters of remark, witheut one 
uted. 


names are used, and mal 

inquiry 
I will give a very 
ave heard questions put, 


having been instit 
oO. te 
few instances. 1 | 
WW ith 
fi 


especially respect to the names of 
females — for instance, Miss Charlott 
Stewart—what has Miss Charlotte Stew: irt 
done to deserve a pension? Now, Sir, | 
take that case as an example. That lal 
was the infant daughter of one of the very 
best public servants the country ever had 
either in a civil or military capacity—I 
mean the late Colonel Stewart, Assistant 
Secretary to Trea ury. That gentle- 


man, after going through the whole ser- 
vice of the war, af “8 being wounded and 
suflering in his health, applied himself to 








attention 
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the civil service of hi 
advanced, not with 


which I am conneeted, but by other Go- 


9 T * 
cOouUnTrY He was 
ts the Government 


vernments ; but 
believe that 1 
Lord ey, | 
Member of his Administration would giv 


their 





willing a i r¢ uly { tim nv to tl 


unrivalled activity, to the indefatigab] 
dustry, and to the spot! 

distin wuished him while in ofl All 
me to detain th attention of the Hou LO) 
a moment to this c: his ¢ 

was entitled to a very high rate ol 
allowance. \\ | 1 1 ! 
aceept the allowance, in 0} l that } mil t 
retire for the rex \ It] Ele 
resisted h \ I ul t { i] 
ud that as lone a \ ible he would 
rem in in the } b] rvl i I 


not bear the idea of reeeivine the pr 


money without carning it. He remained 
; hit a il he ager 
in the puolic servi L his constitution 
was entirely broken, and he became in 
pacitated for work ; he died in the pul 
service as completely as a man could have 
died in the fie ld, and | am 1 Ind to sa l 
him, that never did a public servant reap 


i 

the reward of his fidelity and industry with 
more justice than did this gentleman. — He 
had a salary of 2,500/. a year, and t 
is thought by the hon. Member that he did 
not deserve it, | sl hould like to know what 
test he requires, or in what manner he 
measures the services of public men. Look 
Ing to the 
Colonel Stewart, | say there never w 


S¢ rvices Oly n 


reward than the pens 
that was oven to his dau 
have h 
done to deserve a pe 


more 1 Ccoming 


ard it said, what has ‘ir. Mon 
| will answer the question in three words, 


and if my 


factory Is 


answer is not perfectly satis. 
wl be greatly surprised Sir, 
that gentleman, 
nience, 
in the 
utmost important 


] 
1 


at great personal iInconve 
1 
long en Ipi ved hi 


investigat we of a question of thi 


most difheult and complicat 
the question of terminable annuities, Xe 
and suceeeded in supplying int 
which saved to the 
than 170,000/., which wi 
have 


country no less a sum 
tuld = otherwise | 
If th 


gentle man 


made away with. 
to this 
application of the 


been 
sion of 2501. a vear 
not a proper 
money, [am at a loss to 


| 
know what can 
1 could go much 
call the 


names 
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be a proper 
further 
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prepared, Sir, to anticipate, that some | 
objection may be raised to this proposal. | 
It may be said, that Parliament will be | 
come the donors of the pensions instead of 
the Crown. That is the last thing | | 
think of or wish for. I believe, that if 
Parliament were to confer these pensions 
in place of those who are scons to 
the Crown, the result would be a more } 
lavish expenditure, more intrigues, and a 
greater extent of jubbing, interference, 
caballing, and canvassing than has ever yet 
been practised. I need not, as an illustra. 
tion of my view, refer to what has occasion- | 
ally occurred with reference to the miscel- 
laneous estimates. ‘There have been times | 
when appeals have been made, not to those 
who are responsible, but to the House, and 
the House has been too ready to vote one 
day that which it has repented having voted 
the day following. I have seen that done 
in this House. I have seen inconsiderate | 
votes come to by the House, which it has | 
repented next day. If, then, you throw | 
these grants into the hands of the House | 
of Commons, you place it in the hands of 
that authority which is most likely to abuse 
it. But, though in my opinion the House of 
Commons is not well qualified for taking the 
initiative, it is most valuable as a check, and 
the check comes too late under the present 
system. I would, therefore, make it the 
law, that all pensions granted in the civil 
list should be laid, as a matter of course, on | 
the table of the House. We tender to the | 
House the fullest inquiry, and | hope we 
may anticipate the fullest justification of 
the course which the Government proposes | 
to take. But then comes the motion of the 
hon. and learned Viembe r for Southwark. 
As he puts the question, I believe it has 
never yet undergone discussion. 

Mr. Harvey handed a paper to the right 
hon. Gentleman, observing that it contained 
the terms of his motion as he proposed to 
make 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con 
tinued: Before I read the motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, | must say 
I do not think that the course he pursues 
will be considered quite a convenient one 
by the House. I do not complain of his 
conduct, but I must tell him that I came 
down prepared to argue his notice of mo- 
tion, and now I am told that another is to 
be substituted for it as an amendment. The 
notice which the hon. Member gave, and 
which now stands on the printed orders, is 
a distinct proposition. Now there is to be 
another question, of which J have no pre- 
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vious notice, to be moved as an amendment 
on my proposition for submitting the esti- 
mates of the civil list to a Select Commit- 
tee. ‘Thehon. and learned Member might 
not mean it uncandidly ; but certainly his 
practice is rather sharp and not — ther 
fair upon me. It is true, that it is compe- 
tent to him to make a motion without giving 
me any notice of it; but, having given 
notice of his proposition publi ly, it is not 

ir in | Iter it the eleventh —_ 





without communiecat to me previously 
iny notice of his intention. I oil re ead 
he hon. Member's notices, and | 
vat he will not think that I am 
ting unfairly towards him in so doing. 





1 he notic e on the order-book is to this effect 


Return of all sinecures and pensions of 


whatever denomination, and upon whatever 
fund chargeable. Select Committee to in- 
quire how far such smecures and pension 
ought to be continued, having due regard to 
the just claims of the parties, and to econo- 
my in the public expenditure.” Now th 
proposition is, “and that such Committee 
cause full examination to be made into the 
circumstances under which each existing 
pension was granted, and whether the 
continuance of the same is justified by 
public services, or any other special cir 
cumstances.” Now these two propositions 
differ very much from each other. ‘The 
last proposition casts a new duty upon the 
Committee which I am anxious to form. 
] seek to obtain a Select Committee for a 
special duty, whilst the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark 
would refer to that Committee, a Commit- 
1 list that which had no 
ie =o ivil list at all. For 


tee on the elvi 
reference to tl 
instance, his proposition relates to sine 
CUres, and sinecure ; t he re are none iy n 
the eivil list. ‘The hon. Member for the 
city of London, who was chairman of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject of sinecures, knows well the result 
of that inquiry. 
circumstances under which each existing 


pension was granted!” Sir, if there be 


‘Examination into the 


an abuse in this respect, I am ready to 
cxamine into its existence: but I must 
ask the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark whether, by the words which 
[ have just read, he means the same pro- 
position for which [I understood him to 


argue before—namely, the propriety of 


examining into all pensions and sinecures 
of every denomination. Does he mear 
that the Committee for which 1 am now 
moving is to go into an inquiry into all the 
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superannuated allowances, into all the 
pensions for diplomatic services, into all 
the pensions for Government services? If 
such be his meaning, then [| tell him that 
the Committee for which I am movine can 


come to no conclusion on those ) ints 
I 
i] 


for it is «2 Committee on the civil list, 
and upon nothing else. His preposition 
evidently is intended to encumber thi 
Committee. Now, my intention is, tl 

that Committee should settle the civil list 
to be granted to her Majesty with a 
little de lay as possible and you cht 


well refer the state of the Consolidated 
Fund to that Committe s the subjects 


which the hon. and | urn Mi ml r pro 


poses. Indeed, such a reference would 
produce great and almost endless del Uy 
[ have now stated my objection to tl 

altered propo ition of the hon. and learned 
Member for Southwark. I will now 


proc ed to deal with the pro} osittion which 
{ find in the book betore me. [ hold 
that any Government that recommends 
the grant of a pension is responsible for it. 
1 hold that such grant may be made the 
matter of fair inquiry. I hold that that 
inquiry may be enforced in the House of 
Commons. | hold that the proper time 
for enforcing such inquiry is the time of 
the revision of the civil list. Ih ld that 
if there is anything wrong in the granting 


of these pensions we are responsible for 
their recon mendation and if th ie sore spon 
sibility extend to a period before our tim 


and anterior to the new settlement of the 
civil list, a dune regard being had to the 


just claims of the parties, if IS asi biect of 
inquiry to which | mnot offer my Op 
position ; and To am resdy to sav that I 


will vO anew into such an mgquirv, saving 


the just rights of thre parties ; but under no 


circumstances would n them. 
Whether the pensions were rightly viven 
or not rightly given, that is a fit subject for 
inquiry ; that is an inquiry whieh [I cannot 
refuse to enter upon; therefore 1 am pre 
pared with respect to that to say, I like the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but [ also say it is of that magnitude 
and importance that the Government are 
willing, in the faee of the House and the 
public, to assume the re sponsibility of them- 
selves moving the Committee and conduct- 
ing the inquiry; and I say further, if we 
do it, we do it strictly on the principles 
laid down and avowed in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman's resolutions, namely, 
subject to the just claims of the parties. — | 
am not one who, in quest of popularity, 
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or for support in this House, or for any 


purpose of economy, will be a party to a 
single act of injustice. The rights of the 
sinecurists are as well se 1 to them by 
law as the rhts of pensioner \sre- 
rards th rl ts \ l | full 
nquit nto tl rcumstances on which 
their claims were founded. Phe hon. Mem- 
} { } [, ' lon WAS ] t| ce} 1? tf tha 
Cor t rights of the parties we1 
reo 1 i ti \\ done 1 | 
I justl \ ] tated to any 
one by any M amb r of th L omimiltt e which 
examined into the facts. The Committe 
made t] rt { the Government, 
to the best of their ability rried the in- 
tentions of the Committee into full effect 
fam willin 1 the part of the Govern- 
! ! t (ie i t] frillest viry 
such as that [ have just described.  \ 
will ear t in accordance with tl 
prehensive ord 1 by the hon. and 
] 
learned Member himselfi—we will carry on 
the inquiry in that spirit, and give to the 
publhe the f benefit of it Well, Si 


p 
that is the proposition which I make to the 
House, that is the propositi th whi h we 
wish to make to the country. We make it 
in no spirit of oppression against any clas 
of people ; we make it with a determination 
to protect. the iust claims and rights of all 
T 


| Spe ik upon 


the experience of some 
7 


yea vhen | that the best security to 
} ) Tal) f ltl hest ritvt » those 
who have I pon it is, that all mystery 
ind co t 1 irding it should | put 
in end l take as instant of the , 
1 1 ' 
rectne oO: m\ Iti the exaniples which 
I have ! ment | Will the ] 
ind lear 1 Mlem for Southwarl ifte1 
the explar m which | have this night 
riven ft Llouse, 1 ture again to ittack 
1) roy t ne ty 1; 
propel 1 i pension Mi 
Charlott tewart, and to Mr. Morton 
Anxious as hi prof sses himself to | fol 
th observ ince of economy, I take it for 


eranted that he would exercise his economy, 


it ect to the claims of all purties. Hlere, 
then, I stand 1 witness—here, then, I 
] od . 
have given n explanation el I have 
I 


uccessfully defended those ea which the 


hon. and learned Member for Southwark 
] i 


seemed to think perfectly indefensibl I 


have innumer other cases of the same 
deseription which I am equally well pre- 
pared to defend, if circumstances render a 
defence necessary. I believe that the in- 
quiry which | pyre ~ Ss will C1VE, not only 
satisfaction to the publie, but also protece 


tion to the parties immediately concerned 
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The only question then remaining is this 
—Will the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark, will the House at large, allow 
this inquiry to be carried on by Ministers, 
who are responsible to the House and to 
the country, or will they entrust it to private 
Members of Parliament, who may carry it 
on offensively and vexatiously ? I consider 
it important that this inquiry be conducted 
under the management of her 
Ministers, and for the 
already stated. But there are other reasons 


besides those I have mentioned for letting 


viajesty s 


reasons which I have 


this inquiry be conducted by those who are 
responsible for the manner in which they 
conduct it—for instance, information will 
be given by the parties concerned more 
readily to us than to private individuals 
and, moreover, it will not be said that we 
have employed the inquisitorial powers of 


the Committee for offensive and vex- 
atious purposes. Under these cireum- 
stances, then, I entertain a ecoufident 


I 
1 LOUS! 


hope that the Gentlemen of the 


of Commons will receive the pledge 
which [| now tender to them as satisfactory 
upon this remaining class of the civil list. 
One word as to the time to be fixed for the 
meeting of these Committees. Undoubt- 
edly I cannot undertake the conduct of the 
two Committees which | have proposed at 
one and the same time. But, as the in- 
quiry into the proper mode of providing 
the civil list cannot by any possibility 
last long, I am ready to pledge myself, as 
soon as | have completed that inquiry, to 
proceed to the other forthwith. I[ assure 
the House that it shall not be carried on 
either in a rancorous spirit of inquisition on 


the one hand, or as a blind on the other. 


On the contrary, I pledge myself that the | 
] 


inquiry shall be made in a good, an honest, 
and an impartial spirit. There are two 
subjects more to which | desire to call the 
attention of the House. ‘The first, a very 
short one, is in respect to the 44 per 
cent. duties; the other respects the re- 
venues of the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster. I do not know whether there 
are any hon. Gentlemen present who took 
an interest on a previous Occasion in the 
latter question. Yes, I perceive there are 
two. It will be recollected that I begged 
of them to postpone a motion on the sub- 
ject, observing, that though I could give 
them no pledge on the subject, it appeared 
to me that it would be better reserved for 
such an opportunity as the present than 
brought forward at the moment of the 
demise of the Crown. With regard to the 
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= 


that we propose, when we bring forward 
the Bill for the renewal of the sugar 


sugar-duties, I beg at ence to give notice 


duties, to repeal entirely the 44 per 
cent. duties. I will not go now into 


the question, because all I wish to com- 


municate is that which has relation to the 
proposed arrangement of the civil list 3; at 
the same time, I consider it quite right to 
state that the motion we shall make with 
respect to the sugar-duties this year will 
comprehend some alteration in the draw- 
backs. On the subject of the duchies | 


alled y+ 


have call ittention to the fact that her 


which has heretofore been ob- 


mystery 
present the Duchy of Lan- 
| 


Majesty ascends the ‘Throne without either 
the imcome of Hanover or any personal 
property ; therefore, in limiting the civil 
list in the way suggested, we do not pro- 
pose to the House the surrender of the 
duchics. We are prepared, however, to 
| give full publicity as to the system under 
| which those properti s are administered. 
| Tiere, also, much of evil results from thi 


served. At 

caster is managed under one system, and 
the Duchy of Cornwall under another. Our 
intention is to bring the affairs of these 
duchies, by an annual report, under the 
cognizance of Parliament. I trust that 
arrangement will be deemed satisfactory. 
! thank the House earnestly for the atten- 
tion with which they have heard the long 
statement I have found myself compelled 
to make. I bee the House to recollect 
that we are now to form a civil list for 
a Queen; and [| beg the House to 


recollect the predictions which were 
made as to what would be the con 


reformed Parliament with 
civil list. It was main- 
civil list would test the 
Reformers, and that 
when it came before the reformed Parlia 
ment, we should never do our duty to the 
monarchy, nor justice to the Sovereign. 
We heard it asserted, that this was a ques- 
tion with respect to which we should never 
act fairly. I disbelieved that assertion 
when it was made, but it will be for this 
House now to disprove it. It is for this 
House to settle the civil list of their 
young Sovereign in such a wise, but such 
a liberal manner, as to avoid the danger of 
debts being contracted, and the consequent 
necessity of constant applications to Pal ia- 
ment for money, such as were witnessed in 
the reigns of George the 8rd and George 
the 4th. With these observations | move 
that the papers on the table of the House 


duct of the 
to the 


tained that the 


respect 


disposition of the 
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be referred to a Select Committee of twen- ] cumulated on them from the commence- 


tv-one. 


Mr. Bat Na) said, pe rl aps the right 





hon. Gentleman will answer me one ques- 
tion. I wish to know, whcthe: Tho 
mas Moore is on the pension-li n 
and if he be, whether his pension wet 
granted to him for making ballads for love- 
sick maidens, or for slandcring Geo t 
kth. 

The ( hance llor oO} hi / Che i 


think, Sir, that the hon. Gentleman might 
have made a further inqui hic] 
whether thx pension to which he refers wi 
given as a& rewal f { d disti 
guished talents. I belics 

Gentleman | 
the same c untry as myself, and I s 
have hoped that isl 
however he might differ fro 
opinions of Mr. Thomas Moc 
not have felt that that Gent 
credit to the country which gave him bi 
and that the name of ‘‘ one Thomas Meor 
was acredit to the pension list. Perhaps 
the hon. Member wil 
was for writing his carly works, of a vers 
democratic character, that ii 
tobert Southey appears on the pension 
list. I believe, that both gentlemen re- 
ceived their pensions on the same grounds ; 
and I rejoice as heartily at the grant to 
Mr. Robert Southey as I do at that to Mr. 
Thomas Moore. They are both individuals 
of great and distinguished talent; they 
have both contributed largely to the literary 
pleasures of the country ; 
that one and the 
political opinions, have received from op 


ras the hone FOE 3 neineg {t 


other, whatever then 


they are so justly entitled. 
Mr. Harvey said, he could not conceal 
from himself the peeutlias ticulty in 
which he was placed by the observation 
that had been made by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exch jue! 
while on the one h ind he should be de- 
lighted to accede to any arrangement cal_ 
culated to effect so desirabl 
at the same time, felt thata great personal 
responsibility rested on himself, in conse- 
quence of the part he had taken in past 


times on this interesting subject. He was 


posite Governments the rewards to whicl 


because, 


an ob} Ct, he, 


apprehensive th it, in the excessive eager- | 


ness of the Government, from a delicate 


feeling towards their illustrious Mistress | 


to pass the civil list as speedily as possi- 
ble, the object he contemplated might 
elude his grasp. He could not foreet the 
successive difficulties which eradually ae 
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iment of the last reign. At the 
, , } 


outset 


| there Wa » it lispe sition on behalf of the 
| Governm to admit that thesé pensions 
{ rht t | ro t I St rigorous Inves- 
ral t t was not only tne 
ieht a f Parli nt to inst 
( urred, unhap- 
~whicl t rrupted the : 
| | t ~ ] n fact, bewildered 
t t of hon. Mem 
s I 1 1 ( Iptive bv} ° 
ectat of advantagt 
t! is I ior a mor if 
1 by any inquiry weve! 
if | have | u ler otl 
| i ( Ss ice s 
fl ( ccumulat d, till 
| \ t ( Sit ed iS l riont b 
ime . T d a qa, at if th, 
when tl i the fulfilment of th 
|p 5 had b made, they wet 
| told that t \ \deavouring to violat 
an Act of | iament, and even the highet 
oblicat It was to guard 
iwainst as liar aditheult rising’, and 
if l t] peculiar duty imposed on him- 
self to nt it, that he now wished foi 


Ee 
a full understanding on the subject: at 
this time there must be no mistake. He 
confessed that he did not clearly under- 


; stand the right hon. Gentleman’s present 


He well remembered that on: 


proposition, 1 
i former oceasion he (Mr. Harvey) assured 
the House ofthat which he wasnow prepared 
to re t! » far f nb connected 
with vi Vy, or from taking the cours 
he ¢ intlue he had not 
! | t ) t b it cond I H 
f tl waters Of opll n, not 
( ht 4 1 a ready support 
ti had ursued me ¢ to_nicht 
ne y S 1. Gentleman rht doubt 
the truth it ement after thes h 
of tl] I hon. Gentleman: for they 


i would by rust fj d in thir king 


that he had 
1 ¢] rht hon. Gent] 


asked the rign 1. K7TentTieman to second 


his motion, It was impossible for him to 
is impossible for any inge- 
y 


nuity less than that of the richt hon. Gen- 


tleman himself to furnish—arguments 
better { d ) h WW th yustic ot h 
: : 4 

Droposition. But before he proceeded to 
| 1 } 1 : ‘ F 
} Make any remarks On the main portion of 
| the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, on 
in Support i the ame ndm nt whi h l, 

fh l 
|should move, unless some arrangement 


| should rendet 


| 
it better t iddress himself to a few of the 


G 
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minor topics which formed a part of the | purpose to show that the Crown was a 


right hon, Gentleman’s statement. If the 
eandid admissions which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made to-night had been 
thrown out at any popular meeting, 
posed of active and fretful demagogues 
heated by inflammatory statements—if at 
such a meeting it had been stated asa fact, 


COMm- 


speaking as others did of that strict eco- | 


nomy, of that peculiar exactitude of all 


i 
the moral observances which characterised | 


the long reign of George the 3rd—if it 
had been said that from one source alone, 
from some obscure and irresponsible source, 
the enormous amount of 12,009,000, had 
been received, he who ventured on such 
an assertion would have been rebuked for 
the violence of his opinions, and his 


shameless disregard of truth. —It appeared, | 


however, that the 12,000,000/. had been in 
various ways reduced to 5,000,000/, ; but 
still when he called to mind what large 
claims were made on the patriotic f 
and on the gratitude of the nation in re- 
turn for that high example of rigid vir- 
tue, that rare and uninterrupted system of 
economy affected to have been observed in 
the court of him, who by courtesy was 
called the good old King—when they 
found the enormous sum of five millions 
of money thus obtained and thus squan- 
dered, no account even being rendered of 
it, he feared he should have been open to 
many ungenerous imputations for such ob- 
When they were told of th: 
concession her Majesty had been advised 
to make — and in- speaking of he: 
Majesty, he desired to be 
as ‘speaking of her 
whick was due to her from her loyal 
and affectionate when 
told of those concessions they must deal 
with them as they appeared before them 

If the droits of the Crown and the Ad- 
miralty, and the Four-and-a-half pei 
Cents., and the other customary duties 
had been surrendered 
years ago, they would indeed have been in 
a condition to boast of some substantial 
advantage from the surrender. But there 
royalty; it would 
never forego anything so long as its fangs 
He did not well under- 
stand the nature of this great boon, and 
for which they were about to give a most 
extravagant exchange. 
tion complied with last night, brought 
forward by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford, having for its 


servations. 


with the respect 


subj cts —- but 


some twenty-five 


was great cunning tn 


could cling to it. 


Phere was a mor 


clings | 


abundantly large, not only 


\ poses of sus 


understood | 


great loser by the relinquishment of the 
hereditary revenues. We were to have a 
balance sheet in illustration of that defal 
cation, Ile anxious to see its it 
a curiosity, for it 


was 
’ would be the 
first proof that had been etven of royal li- 
berality, But without speculating as to 
the nature of that return, 
that the House and the peopl 
rhtly to 


would be 


who could say 
» would be in 
L condition ri appreciate it? It 
It wasa great pity 


might come too late. 
1 


: - 
that the statement was not made when th 
public might express its sense of the con- 
cession to them—this vast and bousted 


believed it to 
Let then look to it, it 
was true that the territortal revenues at th 


disposal of 


concession. For himself he 


"4 ° 
be all delusion. 


the Crown in 
] 


past time were 

for the pur- 
yninother | dion i he 
unime tne royal Gignity in th 
most expr nsive splendour and without re 


t 


straint, but they also supplied resources 
sufficient to carry forth our armies ovei 
the continent of Europe, and to give vi- 
gour and triumphs to our fleets over every 
Whence was it that while all other 
property had swelled to enormous amounts, 
the land revenues of the Crown had di- 
minished to the shadow they now were 7 
Look at the present amount of it under 
the control of the Woods and 
Of what did it consist ? That 
cousiderable estates, many ground rents, 


sea. 


Forests. 
there are 
numerous manors, still under the manage 
Board of Woods and Forests, 
was not to be Till late lv, how- 
xterity of the 
agement, that the balance sheet had been 
But thanks to the 
vigilance of Parliament, about 40,0007. o1 


ment of the 
deni cl 
ever, such was the de ma- 
adverse to the public. 


50,000L, per annum, was now brouvht into 
This, then, was th 
ouly solid advantage they derived from 


the public account. 


that concession for which they were invited 
grateful. But then 
they were told of the droits of Admiralty. 
If the Government most fortu- 
nately connected with a noble Lord whose 


vigorous policy enabled them 


to be so sincerely 


were not 


to steer the 
continually 
arising ditheulties—if it was not for this 
happy incident, it might happen that they 
would have to sustain in a period of peace 


vessel of the state through 


all the expenses, without reaping any of 
Were it not tor the 
noble Lord (Lord Palme 


the glork sof war. 


policy of the 


ston) the droits of the Admiralty might 
swell toa frightful extent, to such an ex- 
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tent that even Majesty itself mig 
them with a jealous eye, and 
cerning Ministe r, eager to geratify 
cupidity, might come 

and say that though in fact the droits of 
Admiralty had been sur red to tl 
country when of no value, now that tl 


were rolling in by 1 ns, t ( 
ought to share 
would arise a compa 1 
and the Cabinet, act the part of 
monkey, in his ck Moe with ul Le 
\ the whole. Let t 


away with 

the concession as it stood. ‘The cou 
should not be thus cheated by mock | 
berality. Was the Hou preparg oa 
he saw that a large portion of it was ; but 
were the 158 young Members, who wer 
justentering on their legislati ‘py 
ticeship, were they prepared to hear t 
for years past the amount of the dr 
thus boastingly surrendered by — the 


Queen through the eloquent mouth 
of the Chancellor of the Excheque: 


was something under 1,218/. Yes, let 
it be told to all the Courts of Europe that 


were studying our example in thie cours¢ 
of economical legislation, 1,218/. was the 
amount of the conceded droits. But then 
her Majesty had surrendered to the nation 
the Four and a Half What 
were these Four and a 


per Cents. 


Half per Cents ? 


| on 
area hog 1} d f suear, the Government 
was to hav hou { lf h os] Is of 
suo prod do hu 
i! } } th u Lave 
lf el { ri 
} 
ij 1 l ft } 
| i n| é did tl l urces, 
' npel +} 
i 
| ' 
r ) p - HT W 
i fy ¢ t if 1 
] C \ 
f tt { { 
} ’ 
{ i i 
} 7 
( ' { 
t t There 
} 
. ' } } ht 
| o 
12 } } he could « 
+ ! 
tulate | sent ( ancell Ol 
1 1 tl merit ol! B 
t ut the moment there was a sur 
pl py th S t tselt 
ot charg the surplus with tl Dp 101 
i i 
d int ( tl Supe H US P rtion 
ft tocracy \ were to be found 
1} 
but not recognised at home; and th 
i; conse juence was, it year after veal 





Some young Members might imagine that | 
her Majesty had surrendered the Four and 


a Half per Cents in Threadneedle-street 
That, indeed, would be something t 

about. That indeed, would be somethin 
to call forth their gratituds \ 
ever, no such thin | ply this 
Some ]50 vears ago the West Ind 


islands had been called upon to. raise 
amongst themselves the means of main- 
tainine their internal 
erection of houses for the administration 
of justice, and other appendages of author- 


rovernment in tl 


ity. This was proposed to be dom 
fixing a 44 per cent tax upon 
of native growth. But in the progress of 
time it was thought fitting th 
lonial possessions, in return for much va- 
luable solicitude 
mother countries towards their dependant 
colonies, should send 
time the Four and a Half per Cents. It 
was not to be paid in money ; for thes 


} 


constantly shown by 


if the sé CO- t 


| hig 


home from time to | 


| 


colonies were too poor to pay In money, 


and they therefore paid in kind. The 
consequence was, that where the island 
produced sugar, if it produced one hun- 


| 
‘ 


the Four 


loaded with sinecures and 
] ] 


1 7 
hausted, they 


and a Half per Cents wer 
pensions, until 
t out tbat, nearly o1 quite eXx- 
remittances. 


whole he he Lie ved to be 


exceeded the 


result of the 


vas then speaking from recollec 
n } Y } + ] 
! nust rit { understood 
é tal, but of me 
} | | | 
! A bel U | 
( , ' } \ +} f the 43 p i 
S nd r before then 
a cl y the count: 
} i] t cht | shou | 
] m + id 2,000] 
\ ra} { that Hous nd 
S QO ft ¢ cou = 
1) ] 
Ss ¢ € to th pe pie the 
; I 
ple who cheered her Majesty, and her 
tx Mi tere v4 f ¢] , { 
1 V Vi ers was oft utmeé 


| 1 
if none Of their merits she uld b lost : 
5 
it, wh ver the cabinet went forth with 
. 4 +} ta 
r Majesty into the streets and upon the 


hw Lys, the people should take off the Il 


hats, and cheer for those very ministers 


rinninge of the new rel 
pe 


ministers who, ilthougl 


10 had obtained for them such 


oncessions 


Immense 
from the Crown at the b 


‘ 


that, too, the 


yple might say of them, ‘ those are the 


orl inted 


} 
vet 


they have 
civil list 


G2 


amount to 510.000 
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have, by their judicious system of economy, 
contrived to balance the account by various 
concessions from the Crown.” Happy sys- 
tem of delusive calculation, by which the 
people are led to perceive that in giving 
510,000/. and getting in return something 
Jess than 60,000/. they were positive 
gainers. Having, then, placed the House 
in possession of the real facts as regarded 
these matters, he wished to know in what 
way the duchies of Lancaster and Corn- 
wall were to be brought under the cogni- 
zance of the House. This point oa been 
dismissed in a very bricf manner by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; so briefly 
that while he was going into the ae 
and returning from it this very 
point had been disposed of. This was a 
very grave matter, and the House would 
consider—for he was sure they were laud- 
ably inclined to execute this portion of 
their duty when disposing of the civil list 
—he was sure they would agree with him 
in chinking that it would be very desirable 

that time should be given for them to un- 
derstand the nature of those properties. 
Were they to let it go forth to the public 
that the duchies of Lancaster and Corn- 
wall were under the cognizance of Par- 
liament, with the notion of deriving advan- 
tage from the concession, when, in reality, 
there was none? The right hon. Geutle- 
man had protested against a multiplicity 
of objects being thrown upon the Com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Harvey) did not know 
that the properties of the duchies were to 
be inquired into by that Committee. He 
apprehended not; for if it were, no justice 
could be done to the subject. He, on the 
contrary, considered that a Committee 
ought to be exclusively appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the nature, ex- 
tent, and application of the properties be- 
longing to the duchies. He believed the 
properties to be enormous in value. He 
was ready to admit that he had not suff- 
cient information upon the subject to jus- 
tify the statement he was about to make, 


important 
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but what he asserted he gathered from the | 


statement of hon. Gentlemen who had 
taken part in these matters in by-gone 
times. He thought he might without 
exaggeration state the amount; at all 
events it was in the power of the Govern- 
ment to vindicate those 
any statements that might be erroneous. 
He believed that the propertics of the 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, 
ever became the property of a Gentleman 


resources from | 


if they | 
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who should be, luckily for himself, called 
to the upper House, with the style and 
title of Duke of Lancaster, and with these 
inherit the property of them, he might, 
with the duchies of Lancaster and Corn- 
wall, congratulate himself upon possessing 
a clear income of 100,000/. a year. That 
would not be all; the periodical fines 
would be enormous. Within his own 
knowledge, there was a Gentleman, a 
Member of that House 


posst ssed a lai Se 


' 
, whose ancestors 


Kennington 
lives—it so 


property im 
three 
happened that when one of them dropped 
off, the Gentleman thought that, according 
to the good old custom, he had only to 


held upon a lease foi 


pay 1,000/. or 1,500/. for putting ina new 
life: but, according: \ 
practised, he was told he could not have 
it upon the payment of the customary fine, 
but must pay for it ace ‘to the value 
of the property. T his was “Tike 
Lord’s scheme touching the church pro- 
perty in England, and so far he (Mr. 
Harvey) had aregard for the system; and 
the officer of the duchy estimated the fine 
for one life at 70,000/. which fine was 
actually paid, and when the other two old 
lives shall fall it has been intimated that a 
similar fine will be expected upon each. 
Here then is one property, one of many 
like it for which the Crown actually receives 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 
And he would ask the House, if resources 
of this kind are to be passed over unin- 
vestigated. There were few persons, he 
believed, who had any idea of the value otf 
the duchy of Cornwall. He asked the 
hon. Members for Cornwall if they were 
aware of it—if they did not know that 
there were as many manors belonging to 
the duchy as there were parishes ? 
although the surface of the county was 
not remarkable for the produce of corn, it 
was still to be remembered that it 
abounded, and was very rich in tin, The 
Crown was entitled to 4s. for every hun- 
dred weight of tin that was raised; and 
which, he was told, amounted to some- 
thing between 20,0007. and 30,0002. a 
year. When, then, the Chancellor of th: 
Exchequer aswoced them of the fact that 
1,2002. the amount of the droits of the Ad 
miralty, were given up,and when heassured 
them that other droits were also given up 
(all exceedingly commendable), and at the 
same time said that the duchies were to be 
placed under the control of Parliament, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 


to the economy now 


the noble 


and 
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add, that the inquiry into them would b 
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that to parry an inconvente ntemoton m 1d 


carried on in such an efficient way that it| by himself (Mr. Harvey) in 1834, the 


| 
ec 
would put the country in possession of th |G vernmeut moved and earried an amend- 
character, extent, and real value of thoss ent, that thereafter no pension should b 
} 2Sranted \ hich was not ju tihed by s me 


properties. He came now to the mor 
immediate object of his amendment, a id pu aK vice- some hich literary « SCl- 


in order to Obvviate the lmMpression which nto pre tensions. iW this was Wwe I}, 
the Chancellor of the Excheauer laboured | and the right hon. Gentleman boasts that 


under, and which he had endeavoured to} he and friends have not contravened 
convey to others, that he (Mr. Harvey) {this 1 lution; and he entered 1 


1 
os 





wished to steal a march upon him, by the | boastfu xainination of the pensions 
change of his notice, h hould sav a few | bestowed by the right hon. Gentlemen 
words. His notice for a Committee had | that since they held the key of the pension 


been given before any intimation on the | fund that not one sixpence of it had been 
subject had come from the right hon. | misapplic L manner at variance with 
Gentleman himself, and not until he had | that resolution. ‘They ud the defied 
gathered from the right hon. Gentleman’s ury : d tl e pr sea tO pl 
notice the course that the Government y loud p ; of Mr. Airy, and Mrs 


meant to pursue did he deem it to b Somervil ind Mr. Moore. ‘These said 








necessary to alter his notice. Butif hon. | the rig hon. Gentleman are all literary 
Members wished it, or they had a little | cha nd challenge the light of d 

time to spare, and as the season was cool, | G ne 1 that persons might run 
and as there were 158 new Members to | t ye over the whole fourteen or six- 
whom this matter might be a novelty—if | teen per ns they had granted, and let 
hon. Gentlemen had not y objection, ithe te f that resolution be t test of 


would bring on the motion of which he had | th rit 1 intecrit This they 


5 viven notice atany more convenient Del } said, 1, known viriiance that 
His object was to bring the subject forward | would sed over them, at the 

\ in the fairestand thebest way. Ifthe right | same 1 caring nothing for the 

. hon. Gentleman would look at his motion | ‘Tories, and less for the Radicals. They 


y as it appeared in print, and that which had | de« , that they were prepared to 
S been now placed in his hands, they would | st fall by the spirit of that resolu 
be found to be the same, and th yhbjeect | tion, wl , as a cabinet, they had acted 
S the same. He now came to the suggestion | upon. ‘There was great skill, but there 
of the right bon. Gentleman with the view | was al { little artifice in this. Now 
e of ascertalming whether they agreed i | Mr. Harv \ knew nothing about Mr. 
rf their object. Unless he was mistake: Liry, | kt nothing about Mrs. 
¢ they completely differed. \t the san 2, \ he knew nothing about ¢ 
time that he did this, he b coved to re nark | lotte Stewart. ror aught he knew, every 
it that he was not sorry that they differed ; ther pensioner was as learned { pure 
0 and if it was so, he did not regret it, for, | as th were said to be, God forbid he 
d after what had passed, be felt that his ob bi a syllable affecting thi 
iS ject must be attained However deser l \ Tel l of these wort es. 
it by the Government, hes itd be no Li \ Ss i il le id I th m il] ind ¢ uld 


it in Conservative support. He felt con ir t r, nor could the Conserva 

1e vineed that that powerful party would not | tives bearto hear those invidious compari 

" sit in sullen silence and submit to the} sons. Ti would join him and_ insist 3 
d sneering rebuke to which tl 4 
p- exposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- | as the grants of Grey, and that purity 
: quer. He had slily, though not in actual | was the basis of all. All he wanted to do, 
r words, claimed that approbation of the | was to apply the test of 1834 to the livin 
at pensions, granted by the present Govern- | list. But then, the right hon. Gentleman 
4 ment which had been denied:to his pre- | said ¢ 
0 decessors. The moment he heard that 


, —_ . ‘ 
ey had veen that the vrants ofa Wellinet i were pure 


J 


and he took occasion to allude to Lord 





1p taunt, he immediately exclaimed that his | Farnborough, who for some solid reason 
he motion was carried—that the Ministry | or another had bountifully foregone his i 


be were in a minority—and to speak accord-| pension. Some other Lord was also 
at, ing to the Parliamentary terms of past | mentioned; and there was also the case 


ld times, “they were out.” Jt was true,} of a Mr. Morton, who, for discovering a 





17} 


mistake of 120,000/., was rewarded with 
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a pension of 250/, a-year. Now, all this 
might be very generous in the Lord, and 
praiseworthy in Mr. Morton : but he 

not dealing with cases, but the whol 
batch, and it would seem by the terms of 


| upon 


| equally 


his amendment, he contemplated nothing | 


unkind to any one, but he sought } rotec 


tion for the people agaist strongly sus- 
pected plunder — let the words of th 


dious to conciliate all sincere reformers. 
[ Here a delay occurred in looking for 
Mr. Harvey’s resolution, which had been 
handed up to the treasury bench. | 

stated, that it could not be found.| He 
felt, he said, flattered by its not being 
forthcoming, as it was the 
that he had framed that had been 
taken care of by a cabinet Minister. The 
object of that amendment was sincerely 
to apply an honest test to the Pi 
List—to do so liberally —not to ¢ 


L was 


pai } 
lirst document 
or 


evel 


DS1IOn 


into each case with stern and tron uukind- 


ness—not to look into them with that 


rigid inquiry and cold calculation which, 
in modern times, was the subject of so 
much merited obloquy. ; 
was to extend over the whole list, not to 
pick out particular cases either for blam« 
or praise, but to take each living pensione: 
from 1781, the oldest living, 
present hour. He was rv dy 


And his inquiry 


} 
qaqown to tue 


} a 
to aamit, 
1] 
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the Jatent virtues of this much 
calumniated list—and in believing that 
Mrs. Somerville and Miss Stewart 
= tOt 


iss Mtewart 


were 
all were 
and Mi i 


but did the world so think 


no purei than all the rest 
pure as M 
Somerville ; 
An Ungenerous, a censorious, a scandal- 
loving world was under the impression 


that upon the pension list there was many 


(a hoary sinner. That there were still there 
amendment be duly weighed. He was stu- | 


those whose pre tensions were to be found 


in the secrets of the Cabinet or the inde- 
couch. Many individuals 
thought so, but he did not think so.— 
There were certainly individuals who con- 
sidered that some had 


} 
‘ 


LUeCTe WiOSEé 


cencies of the 


found their way 


pensions were the price ol 


bree ieee : : 
their poitical apostacy or the ¢ isy resig- 


| unjust 1 
/cetlor of the 1! 


Xamine | 


the Mm, ¢ bee 


t 
nation of their virtue. 


| 
that House LO Save 


lt was the duty of 
these individuals from 
After what the Chan- 
had thrown out 
ension list, it becam« 
men—it be- 
generous youths to 
broad shield 
rallantry over individuals madethe 
subject of unjust imputations. If they had 
iny young blood stirring in their veins, 
they must have the gallantry to com 


. iputations. 
(| 1e! 


with re spect to the | 


ame those young 


came those 158 young 


{* ? 7 ’ 
step lorwara and throw. the 
gle ds 


of then 


| forward and aid the ladies that were thus 


that if as much could be said of all s | 


> « 


could be said of more recent appointments, |] 


} f 


he should not only be content but really | 


this result must grow out 
of a searching inquiry, and not from 
friendly assurances or party exaggerations 
of individual pretensions. Nothing should 
lead him to make a remark upon any in- 
dividual which might induce gentlemen to 
interpose against inquiry under the im 
pression that any ungenerous test would 
be applied. Upon forme: occasions, when 
he had in every way been baflled by a 
party who assumed to themselves the 
name and pretended to be Reformers, he 


rejoice. But 


had been compelled, for the purpose of 


diversifying the subject, to fasten upon 
some individual cases. He had experi- 
enced how inexpedient was that course. 
It was well for the right hon. Gentleman 
to make certain persons the object of his 
laudation ; this was a safe anda very plea- 


ane Wie ae : ; 
landered, Why, he asked, were Mis 


Somerville and Miss Stewart made the 
ex pre S obj cts ol approba ion and ap 
lause? unless for the express purpose of 
howing up the Arabellas and Angelinas, 


indother ladies who ought not to have pen- 


sions. The right hon. Gentleman thought 
} 


that there ought to be inquiry. So thought 


} he, and so did many amongst those neat 





| their serious duty, 


| 


him think ; and so would they all think if 


+} y +} y st a | ¥ 
they were on the opposition side of the 


House. Every one of them would speak 
as he did upon this subject, only that they 
would do it in a better manner. He wished 
now, however, to call home their scattered 
thoughts, and to ponder upon what was 
The present Govern- 
ment had overthrown the last administra 
tion upon this very subject. [Loud cries 
of “No, no.”] He knew that it was very 
convenient to say no, but for what he said 
there was sufficient foundation. When 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sit 
tobert Peel) and the Duke of Wellington 


sant course to follow, but such was not the | brought forward their civil list in 1830, 


case with him, who had felt it to be his duty | 


it was attacked upon various grounds, and 


to make others the object of his censure. | by some it was said that the whole amount 
Now, indeed, it delighted him to dwell} was enormous and outrageous, and above 
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all, the pension list should be made the;be improper. He 


subject of rigid investigation. He should 


sedulously avoid that which was of. all 
things the most unacceptable, the bringimg 
forward speeches which had been made 
upon former occasions. ‘There was some- 
thine dry and uninviting init: but the 
speeches of ¢ loquent and great men made 
a lasting impression, and be could not 


forget, that the rneht hon. Member for 


Dundee, then the Member for the 
Queen’s county (Sir EH. Parnell) had 
been the mover upon that occasion. — The 


had no hesitation in Saying that that right 
hon. Gentleinan had, in the most pointed 
manner, declared his conviction that the 
pension list required a most rigid investi- 
gation, and with that view, urged the ap 
pointment of a select committee, and afict 
a furious strugele, and 


a committee was appointed. [t was true tl 


} 
successiul GQivision, 


course proposed now was different from that 
then followed: but the result of the ¢ 
mittee at that time was, that instead of a 
shilling being saved, there was somethin 
like an addition of 10,0002. or 12,0002. 
Then there came a film over the political 
eyes of the nation, and the House was 
hardly in a state to see or judge correctly. 
It was told in Downing street, and it was 
whispered among expectants, thatif ther 
was an inquiry into the pensions, it would 
aL 


ee 
vefor- 


be fatal to the reforming Governmen 
became, then, a calculation with | 
mers, whether they would consent to the 
passing Of an act OF apparent injustice, o1 
hazard a measure so much desired bv th 

country—-Wwhether they would yield what 
was their sense of duty, to the considera- 
tion of a higher and more perinanent obli- 
It was then admitted, that it was 
the richt and the duty of that House, at 


gation. 


the commencement of every relun, to in- 


+ 


vestioate all these charges; but, for t] 


reason he had stated, the imtentions of 


Gentlemen in this respect were controlled. 
Notwithstanding the successful opposition 
that had been made against inquiry, th 
right to make it had never been denied 
nor relinquished ; be had always hoped the 
time would come when the inquiry might 
be unfettered trom all apprehensions, and 
that time had now come. He asked any 
Gentleman to stand up in his place, and 
tell him and the world—that world which 
was looking with eagerness to their dis- 
cussion, and to their decision—on what 
ground was inquiry to be withheld into 
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knew that there were 
hon. Gentlemen upon the other side — he 
did not concur in their principles, although 
he respected them for their consistency 

it that House had no 


who maimtamed th 


ight to go into those matters, and who 
bre | erted that the Crown had an in- 


Gispt tabl c( ntrol OVel the | € reditarv Teve- 


| 

nu {f the country, to make away with the 
hole of it, either in large lumps or convent- 

ent siices,a uited its caprice, its pleasure, 

or its Whim. hose who maintained such 

OpIMiONs ot oht to belong to the cabinet of 


Don Carlos, they ought to have lived in 
the times of Charles or of James, at all 
events they had no right to live now. 


They Ou hit Lo be kept as safe and as 


fo 


sacred old china, and put up ina 
' , 

corner. here they would be free from the 

pprebeusion of danger or of damage, 


But then there was another class in that 
louse, who tardily conceded the right to 
stricted its exercise to ex- 
treme cuses, for they contended it was 
scrutinize too 
| Another 
objection had been made to him in the 


unkind and imjurious to 


icts of royal bounty. 


three successive struggles to make the 


Pens! li [List subrect te revision, which 
was, that he was concluded by compact 
and by Act of Parliament. There was, 
indeed, a compact of which they had 
heard much, and which he regarded as a 
tral em 1 | icated stratagem. it 


was represented, and successfully, too 


that his late Majesty, whose sober virtues, 


and love of country were loudly extolled 
ifter his death, by the noble Secretary for 
Lhe lon Department, was Vel so dogged 


ite, and so selfish withal, that 

he would only give his assent to the 

condition that the 

Pension List should be all 
} 


} 
wea to pass, 


' untouched and unrevised. That was the 





sort of story manutactured for the adher- 


ents of the Government, and the result 
was his defeat. ‘That time had now gone 
by, and he had no desire to re-« pen th 
subject. 


Oring the 


All that he now desired. was to 
House to the consideration of 
this important and interesting question 
not unimportant in 


a pecuniary point of 
view, but most important as involvit 


great principles—and which question, as 
far as possible, it was his intention io 
keep unentaneled by party bias and party 
prejudices. He ventured in the few re- 
marks that he had made the other even- 


grants which were universally believed to] ing, to appeal to the kind-heartedness of 
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those who heard him. He knew how 
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to his bon, Friend, almost the only county 


stubborn were the influences of party, and | Member in that House who felt a real 


how binding were the motives of political 
faction ; yet he trusted they inherited an 


enlarged spirit of generosity, and a sincere 


love of justice, that would triumph over | 


every minor consideration. He did 
believe 


as it was, from the constituent body. 


that the Members of that House were in- 
different to the desires of the people, Ol 
that the people were indiiferent to thei 


deliberations. It was, because so many 


Members were opposed to an extension of | 


the suffrage, to 


it was upon this account that he called 
upon them to stand 


the children of servitude, to those who 


laboured from morn until eve, to the poor | 
and the unprotected—that the sentiment | 


and the principle which that 


cherished, was that 


to all, whatever might be the distinction of | 
orders or of rank, or however necessary | 


they considered such differences to 


they desired the same rule to be applied, 


and that there should be the same law for| 

the cottage as for the palace, and that | 

while no wrong was done to the titled, no! 

insult should be cast upon the peasant. | 

them, then, he said, look to their| 
| 


Let 
poor—let them behold the labouring 
classes bending their weary way to the 
poor-law guardians, to whom not 
a miserable 
ever there 
they could 
from whom a 
wrung. 


a connexion whom 
made dependent, and 
contribution 


was on 
be 


could be 


they were their friends; that they were 


not exclusively solicitous for persons with | 
splendid titles and without sympathy for | 
the lowly and dejected. However, he did | 
not believe that such was the character of 


that assembly; that such was the course 
they would pursue. He had his own 
Opinion upon this matter; but when they 
heard of vested rights—and they were told 
of vested rights in the pension list—he 
would ask, what takes place before the 
Poor-law Commissioners ? 


not | 
otherwise of that House, fresh | 
F< I 


Reformer as he was, he did not believe | 


that valuable portion of | 
the people, who were the source of their | 
wealth, their power, and their greatness : | 


forth, as men and as} 
Christians, to throw aside all the trammels | 
of degrading and emaciating faction, and, | 
in the proud attitude of patriotism, to tell | 


TT | 
riouse 


of doing equal justice | 


the | 


existing form of Government, that to all| 


shilling was spared, wher- | 


excl 
} acil 
He called upon Members of that 
House to stand forth and tell the poor that | 


He appealed | 


sympathy for the poor, It might seem 
invidious, but he could not help referring 
to the representative of the county of Kent 
(Mr. Hodges)—he appealed to and asked 
that hon. Member whether be did not re- 
member evidence to this effect having 
given the Committee :—A 
man married a woman who had an illegiti- 
mate child at the time she was married ; 
the father of the child had been ordered to 
pay a certain weekly pittance for its sup- 
port ; this married woman discharged the 
relations of life decently; the Act of 
Parliament passed ; and the father of the 
child refused to pay the 18¢. per week that 
he had before paid. The husband resorted 


been before 


| to the Poor-law Commissioners to enforce 


payment, and he was told that under the 
New Poor-law Act the allowance could 
not be enforced. Gentlemen who con- 
templated a marriage settlement, as some- 
thing relating to estates and funded pro 
perty, might ridicule the idea of a poor 
man’s seitlement, but this 18d. per week, 

vested right, under the 
sanction of law, as any property, however 
extensive, by deed. He had 
lately been present at a meeting of Poor- 
law Guardians. He had seen one hundred 
wretched creatures the 
doors—who were admitted, one by one. 
There entered a poor woman, seventy years 
of age, bearing upon her back the tattered 
evidence of past resp ctability. 
asked as to her circumstances, and it ap- 
peared that she was the widow of a man 
tradesman in the 
parish, ind who had contributed to various 
parochial 
had any children, and she replied that she 
had two sons, one a bricklayer and the 
other a baker, that both were married, and 
had children; that they earned 
about 18s. a-week each, which was little 
enough to support their own families. 
What was the answer of the board to this 
woman? ‘That while she had two 
children, and they were earning 18s., 
a-week each, must look to her 
sons for support. And when the com- 
mittee were reminded that she was the 
widow of a man once in as good circum- 
stances as most of themselves, they gave 
her 18d. and aloaf, and told her not to 
mention it to others, fearing the example 
might become expensive. Was not the 
same rule of justice to be enforced against 


was as much a 


secured 


standing about 


She was 


once a considerable 


burdens. She was asked if she 


she 
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the rich as against the poor? In the name, | 


then, of common Christianity he asked 
them to vindicate their common humanity 
from this reproach. ‘They \ 
to their undying God that their delibera- 
tions might partake of his heavenly wisdom, 
He then asked them, in the name of the 
God they worshippe d, when the y dealt out 
that species ot justice to the poor, the 
old, the unprotected, and thie 
would they yet suffer a list of 1,200 pen- 
sioners, 300 of them with titles, and many 
of them connected with the p. of 
the land, to go unquestioned ? Were 
they to do this onthe ground that inquiry 
might be inconvenient, or 

culty upon themselves ? 

that ungenerous scrutiny which 

applied to the aged 
asked, in the utmost delicacy of 
phraseology that some inquiry 
made, whether the sam 
continuance of other pei 
be discovered similar to those so « 
urged on behalf of Miss Stewart 
Somerville. If this were the case, 
all live on the national bounty 
live on the people’s industry 
feed on the 
were sustained, by contributions c 
from the highly-taxed industry of 
labouring poor. Let the proud arist ' 
of England run over this memorial of thei 
meanness, and cone It 
finding that the enduring patienc 

poor, enable them to 
by pilfering from th 
Be it the lot and the glory of that 
to expose the wrong and det 
fraud. These were the¢ 
ventured to appeal to the House. He was 
well aware that when he sat down his 


daily prayed 


helpl Ss, 


] 
oudest 


( 
} 
Lt 


nt 


WIGOW ;5 


reasous 


ISIONS Mig 


na 
adtiG@ 


unenviable notoriety 


ocracy 


itulate each 


sustain f 


ot 


] 
lap 
yunce the 
, 
I 


srounds on which he 


words would pass away; but at the same | 


time he might be allowed to flatter him- 
self with that circumstance, that he stood 
there unconnected with party; he carec 
not whether the present Ministry 

dissolved to-morrow and _ succeeded 
another. He was an advocate for 
Government by whomsoever administered, 
and he required no better test of their dis 
position than that which the support of 
his motion implied. Yes! He would 
make his appeal, his fearless appeal to the 


were 
by 


eood 


) 


proud phalanx which was arrayed before | 
in- | 
f}and whether 
| having due re 
Let them show | parties, a 


him—to step forth, and throwing 
dignantly aside the degrading shackles of 
faction to illustrate by their actions, the 
purity of their intentions. 


; was giad ol 
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that while they were bound 


the 
s might dash 
ol 


steps 


I 
them itmnto 


yet, 


ri l ! 
O rt headlon 


sist 


innovation 


y calls for their aid they 


appropriate station, and | : 
tall words, speak- 

f the | ind, and 
hildren of 


in the Conservatives 


ted ( 
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Ol shall nod 


The | 
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wing amend- 
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er tne 


made into 
which each 
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s granted, and wneth 


inder 
con- 
he metif i } 
Ut pUSUINea t 


VY any 


| circumstances.” 
his hon. Friend 
sad fallen from 
If his 
he purport 
, he 


ud- 


ech 
aul 
hon. 
by tive 


i: 
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ind he 
| 

entieman 


epeating 


Kil- 
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s of 

of her 
y moved 
full and 


word 


the 
nto 
yrehended in 
He 
n hisnotice 

of the hon, 
He be lieved 
Member wished to add 
Mr. Harvey : I do not. ] He 

it, as he thought that such a 

rrestion would only have the eftect of 
ry, without leading to 

would read again 

it was for a Selec t 
ttee to inquire into each pension, 
it ought to be continued, 
gard to the just ¢ laims ofthe 


nd to economy in the public exXe 


I is h ind. 


uthwark, 


sinecures 


i motion; 
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penditure. He would only add, that he 
should feel bound to give every assistance 
in his power to promote the inquiry, 

Mr. Harvey begged the House to ex- 
cuse his anxiety to know if he rightly 
understood what had been said. Did he 
understand the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to say that, though he considered 
it inconvenient to inc orporate this i Inquiry 
with the Committee for which he moved, 
yet that he would have a Committee hav. 
ing for its object the resolution he had 
Was he, then, in the first 
place, to understand that there would be 
no money voted in reference 
pensions until the inquiry was made and 
the result known. He was sure that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
suppose that he imputed to that right hon, 
Gentleman anything like a desire to avoid 
the object of that resolution, but that he 
would appreciate his anxiety to under 
stand the right 1 


to these 


hon. Gentleman. He 
wished to see every thing done \ 
and correctly. Was he to understand 
that they would have a report from the 
Committee, and that the money should 
not be voted until all those pensions had 
been examined in the spirit both of libe- 
rality and of vigour which was intended ? 

The Chancellor of the 
that the explanations, he had already 
were so clear that no person, it on 
who was rather disposed to look at every- 
thing proceeding from the ‘Treasury 
bench with suspicion, could possibly mis- 
understand him. The hon. Member for 
Southwark seemed to suspect that his 
object was to delude the House of Com- 
mons in this inquiry, and in the mean time 
to obtain a confirmation of these pensions, 
so as to prevent the inquiry from being 
turned to any practical purpose. He 
would take for instance, a separate pension 
in the civil list. Suppose the inquiry 
should lead to the result that it was re- 


sincerely 


ported inexpedient to continue this pen- | 


sion, and that pending the inquiry Govern- 
ment had by other proc ‘eedings, taken 
steps to have this pension granted, and 
the House of Commons was thus deprived 
of power and control over such pension, 
then he would say, that the inquiry would 
be an utter delusion. The intention was, 
that these pensions should not be appro- 
priated pending the inquiry. He drew 
this distinction in order that no difficul- 
ties might be thrown in the way of the 
settlement of the civil list, as that settle- 


> Ia — ee | 
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ment need not commit them with re- 
spect to any of these pensions. He 


trusted this explanation would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Harvey said, that whilst he had no 
desire to be understood as relaxing in any 
degree the impression that he had over- 
weening confidence in 
still he must say, that he had a sincere 
confidence in the purity of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s present intention, and he 
hoped that the enquiry would be carried 
out as efficiently, as sincerely, 


the Government, 


and as cer- 
Under the 
withdraw _ his 


tainly, as he wished it to be, 
circumstances he would 
amendment. 

An hon. Member inquired whether the 
inquiry would extend to the royal house- 
hold P 

The Chancellor of the Exch quer said, 
that he would lay all the information in his 
power before the Committee, but he could 
not consent to an inquiry into the wages of 
the menial servants of the 
hold. 

Sir Robert Inglis was unwilling that 
the House should proceed to nominate 
the Committee without his adding a few 


roval house- 


words to what the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer both did and did 
not say. He had not heard the right hon. 


the course of his observa- 
state to the House word as 
fact, that her Majesty was giving 


Gentleman, in 


m } 
a singe 


tions, 


to the 


| up a very large annual sum to the country, 


than it 
Baronet 


larger received. The right hon. 
olluded to several former returns 
which had been made to the House on the 
subject of the Crown revenues, according 
to one of which the country appeared to 
be considerably the gainer ; and also re- 
ferred to reductions 
which the civil lists for many years past 
had undergone, by which there had been 
a gain to the public of upwards of twenty 
millions of money. With respect to the 
pension list, there many 
upon it whose pensions were Parliamentary 
pensions, and he thought it was not for a 
Minister of the Crown to deprive the 
Crown of the right of making whatevei 
distribution it pleased of its own income, 
especially in those cases in which the 
pensions had been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. ‘The total amount of all the pen- 


several successive 


were persons 


sions of the country was but a trifling part 
of the national expenditure, and scarcely 
bore the fractional proportion of one half- 
penny to the great revenues of the king- 
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dom. He would move, that the paper 
which had been laid on the table, 
what the Crown had given up, be referred 
to the Select Committee on the civil list. 

The Chancellor of the Fach juwer said, 
that as to the public being benefited to 
the amount stated by the 


showing 


irrangvements 
entered into, he did not believe one word 
of it. Indeed, he believed, that the hon. 
Baronet 


Was peculiar In his Opin mm Ol) 


the point. If the hon. Baronet carried 


his principle to the full extent it would go|t 


to this, that James 2nd, who hada revenue 
of 2,400,001 Ol., held it as an estate with 
which he might have done whatever he 
pleased. ‘The true position of the cas 
was this :—The hereditary revenues of th 
Crown were subject to old hereditary 


duties, and in proporti n tothe Soverel 
income was the proportion of the expense 


lls 


which pressed upon him. te would only 
add, that he should be very unwilling to 
appeal to the House to be so deficient 
in the performance of his duty « 
have stated what the hon. Baronet 
stated, if the statement were correct. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the House must be 


aware that, up to the comm 


the late reign, it had been the practice of 
the Minister of the Crown to present t 
the whole House, without the intervent 

of a Committee, the sum which th y 
thought it fit for the House to grant in 
return for the heredita y revenu of tt 
Crown. (On the occasion of th cessi 
of William 4th, it was known that that 


practice had been departed from, and de 
parted from more with the view to a par- 


ticulal political object, than with any re- 
gard to the settlement of the civil list o1 


terms either advantageous to the Crown 
or convenient to the country. Asa Select 
Committee had been appointed on that 


tah!) } 
avilshet 


{ 


from which preced nt, whatever might ve 

his own private opinion, he did not think 
{ t 

it necessary to call upon the House, on 

the present occasion, to depart. 

therefore, not his intention to offe 


. : 7 cred ] 1] en 
ocCaslOn,a precede nt bad been es 
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thought 


her Mayesty’s predecessors, he 
that he should not be accused of any dis- 
| to 


respect » hel Majesty In venturing 
oiler One Or t oO observations re specting 


the Civil-list of those predecessors, in jus 


tice to arrangements upon which the right 


hon. Gentleman had ittempted to cast 
blame. Jhe right hon. Gentleman had 


idvert ito the reien ol (seo! re ira, and 


stated that a large amount of grants had 
1 
1) mad to that monarch, tn addition 
O t Ci Ist settied on him, at the 
comme! I of his reign He had 
spoken of th oross sum of droits as twelve 
millions steriins, and of a debt to the 
i amoul ol 3,800 ,0002., so cre Luling an 


to other civil purposes than the 


impression on the public—though cer- 


tainly he could not have intended it 


h it tl sum. of 15,800,0 i, had been 
enjoved y George 3rd, in addition to 
what had been granted to him by Parlia 
ment for his Civil-list. The right hon. 
Gentleman had afterwards, indeed, made 
1 matel deduction, when he said that, 


out of those twelve millions which had 


accrued to the Crown, nine millions and 
S( ld hundred thousands of pounds 
had been repaid by the Crown, and applied 


Support 


»}of the dignity of the Crown. But what 


lained of on the part of bis right 

hon. Friend was this, that while stating 
; the wh imount of these Sums as having 
} ac 1 during the reizn of George srd, 
} t th same time, told 
| 1 iouse, that auril that reigcu i une 
}exampl Gg length 1reign Of sIxty vears— 
it] nount ¢ d by the Crown, 
lover and above the Civil_list voted to him 
y Parllament, was a sum not exceeding 

| L00,000/, per annum. He knew what an 
} impression statements of large sums in 
| the ros nade on the Hous and on the 
| people; and he was, therefore, anxious 
i that they should understand that the 


I y | num, In consi 
opposition to the ap} ointment of the Com- | 


mittee, or to enter into a discussion upon 


the principle involved in it. But there 
were one or two topics in the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 
which he was led to believe that the righ 
hon. Gentleman had not dealt with the 
case in the spirit of fairness which he 
should have expected. As he had had 


amount which, during sixty years, Georg 

e 3rd received in addition to his Civil- 
han 100,0002. per an 
ering this matter, the 
House should bear in mind the circum- 
stan that during the reign of George 
the 3rd the government of the country 
was mainly paid for out of the sum voted 
for the Civil-list — that a vast increase 
had taken place in the revenue, and a 


creat augmentation had been made to 


several establishments—and that that said 


{sum of 100,0002. covered the additional 
the good fortune to be in the service of | expenses incurred thereby—expenses not 
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incurred the extravagance of the 
monarch, but by pursuing, with energy and 
activity, the business of the country. 
Having served his Majesty George 3rd, 
though in a humble capacity, he thought 
it his duty to present to the House what 
his right hon. Friend would, now that it 
was brought to his recollection, admit to 
be the true state of the case. There was 
another circumstance to which he wished 
to call his right hon. Friend’s attention. 
His right hon. Friend had adverted to the 
fact with great satisfaction—a satisfaction 
in which he (Mr. Goulburn) participated, 
because the circumstance reflected the 
greatest honour on William 4th, whose 
loss they had lately deplored—that, during 
his reign, no debt accrued on the Civil- 
list. Such, indeed, was the fact. But 
his right hon. Friend ought, in justice, to 
have stated that, during the_ 
George 4th also, no debt had accrued on 
the Civil-list. If William 4th were enti- 
tled, as he thought he was, to praise on 
that account, so, likewise, must George 
4th be entitled to it, who, during the 
period which he occupied the Throne, con- 
trived also to keep up the establishment 
and dignity of the Crown in such condi- 
tion as was required from the monarch of 
this country, and, nevertheless, did not 
incur any debt, or come to Parliament 
with additional demands. He had anothei 
remark to make. His right hon. Friend 
had stated, that her present M 
in a situation very different from that of 
her predecessors, inasmuch as other 
narchs had had the advantage of a large 
personal prop cy devolving on them from 
their predecessors. not 
case in the present reign. That fact 
might be true with respect to some of her 
predecessors ; but in asserting it with re- 
spect to the others, his right hon. Friend 
had been mistaken. His right hon. 
Friend would find, he thought, that King 
William 4th received his personal pro- 
perty from his predecessor jure corone— 
that George 4th having died intestate, his 
property descended to William 4th in 
right of the Crown; but if William 4th 
had received in that capacity a consider- 
able sum, it must not be forgotten, to the 
honour of his late Majesty, that he, in 
consideration thereof, forbore to take from 
the public what a willing public would 
have conceded. There must, he was 
sure, be Members in the House, and in 
the Government, who could inform it that 


by 


yesty stood 


mo- 


Such was 
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when William 4th was offered an estab- 
lishment and outfit for the Queen, he dis- 
tinctly refused the grant, and himself 
bore the charge, which, judging by ante- 
cedent occasions, could not have fallen 
short of, if it had not exceeded, 50,0007. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated what had been the saving which 
accrued the Pension-list under the 
arrangement made in 1830; and had 
taken to himself credit for the fact, that 
in the period which had elapsed there had 
been on a Pension-list of 164,000/. under 
the legislative provisions then introduced, 
a diminution of 26,0002. His right hon. 
Friend had stated also what was perfectly 


on 


true in his comparison of the Pension-list 
in 1820 and 1830, during which period 
the friends with whom he (Mr. Goulburn) 
was connected administered the Govern- 
ment of the country; and if he now ad- 
verted to statements, it was 
only for the purpose of doing justice to 
those who had preceded the right hon,Gen- 
tlemen opposite, by showing that they had 
not been neglectful of the interests of the 
so far as the Pension-list was 
The Pension-list in 1820 
amounted to 203,0002., and in the ten 
years from 1820 to 1830, when they were 
not restricted by legislative provisions, as 
at present, they reduced it from 203,0002. 
to 164,000/. making a reduction of 
39,0002. at a period when the control 
over the Pension-list was not so fettered 
by Parliament as at present, and when 
the power of abuse was more in thei 


those two 


country, 


conce!l ned, 


hands if they were inclined to exercise it. 
paring the savings of the former 
Government those 
since effected by the hon. Gentlemen op- 


Phus, ec 


yraee 


with which had been 


posite, it would be found that their pre- 


not less contributed to re- 
lieve the burthens of the country as con- 
nected with the Pension: list. These were 
the only points to which he had occasion, 
at present, to call the attention of the 
It was determined to refer the 
documents relating to the Civil-list to a 
Select Committee. When those docu- 
ments should be returned to the House, 
and they should have full information as 
to what was the opinion of the Committee 
upon the estimates which his right hon. 
Friend opposite had submitted, he thought 
that would be the period when the House 
might fully enter upon the discussion of 
the question ; and it was, therefore, that, 
on the present occasion, he should forbear 


decessors had 


House. 
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from offering more than the few observa- 
tions with which he had taken the liberty 
of troubling the House. 

Amendment negative doriginal motion 
agreed to; and Committee of twenty-one 
Members appointed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, November 24, 1837. 


MINUTES.] Petitions } I 
from Members of the Stox Ex 


mendations of Mr. H relat to t P 

be carried into effect.—By Lord KEN vi 
church, Shropshire, 2 tt t B 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR Desr.] The Lord | 


Chancellor moved the first reading of 
bill which had for its object the amend- 
ment of the law between debtor and cred- 
itor, the giving of more effectual remedies 
to creditors—and for abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt, except under certain 
circumstances, He would 
opportunity of stating that great misappre- 
hension had existed as to the several bills 


i 
luced 


| es 
take hat 


1 


on this subject which had been intros 
into that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The general impression had been, 
that abolishing imprisonment for debt was 
their sole object; but if such had been 
the fact, those bills would not have found 
a supporter in him. Those bills, however, 
had not only the object of abolishing im- 
prisonment ‘for debt, but also of affording 
more effectual remedies to creditors ; and 
it was with this idea that he had advo- 
cated the measure which he now pre- 
sented to their Lordships’ notice. Ht 
would mention the date of the several 
proceedings which had taken place on 


former bills, not with the intention of 


exciting discussion, but of inducing thei 


Lordships to take a favourable view of the 
In the month of August, 1835, 
the bill had been brought up to their 
Lordships’ House from the Commons; 
but their Lordships then thought that 
they had not time to enter fully into the 
consideration of the subject, and for that 
reason postponed it. Inthe year 1836, 
the bill had been re-introduced to that 
House on the 30th of June; and on the 
lith of July, when the second reading 
was moved, an amendment was carried, 
postponing it for three months; and it 
was understood that this course was taken, 
not because their Lordships wished to 
express aby Opinion upon the measure 


measure. 
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itseif, but simply because they had not 
time to give it due attention ; for although 
the House sat beyond three weeks after 


the measure was brought up, vet it was 


i ° 

soon afterwards prorogued, and by this 
postponement he did not think it possible 
to show that their Lordships had given to 
the bill any marks of disapprobati yn, In 
the last Session the bill reached that 
House so late as on the 4th of uly, and 
the dissolution took place on the 17th. 
Lhe Lordships had never, therefore, 
passed pinton upol inerits of the 
bill, ind he [ Lord Chance llor) had 
vc pted the } sent course of introducing 
i the same b is last year at an early period 
nto I Iships’ House, because it 
had received tl sanction of the late 
House of Commons, and because, although 
he could not agree in all the details, it 
vas di ble to call their Lordships’ early 
itter t t | re they had other 
| important bus) s submitted to them, in 
order that it might be discussed and passed 
before the Christmass recess. H hoped, 
therefore, that their Lordships would allow 
him to fix the second reading for the first 

Tuesda December. 
Lord Abinger thought, that though his 


noble Friend said that he would not sup- 
port a bill for the abolition of imprison. 
ment for debt alone, vet that if he sup- 


| ported this bill he must do so on other 
|erounds than he had stated. If the bill 
were a measure for moder iting the system 
of arrest for debt on mesne process, he 
(Lord Abinger) would have supported it ; 


i but if he understood the provisions of the 


prese nt bill ri tly, the y wi nt to create, 
| compensation 
to creditors for the loss of their present 
power, so great a change in the adjust- 
vent and liability of property that he 
could not view it without considerable 
alarm. In this country, by the present 
law, a defendant had a right to contest a 
claim made against him at every step ; he 


might go through all the courts till he 


1 rt ache dl th if Hiouse, but it was proposed 





by the present measure to allow a judge 
in the first instance to declare whether a 
man had a defence or not, and from this 
decision there was no appeal; and he, for 
one, could not consent that so important 
an alteration should take place. He 
thought that the safest way was to pro- 
ceed by steps. Some years ago, a 
proposition was made in the other House 
to limit the power of arrest by confining 
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it to sums under 201., the previous limit 
having been to sums under 10/. A bill 
was accordingly passed, and the alteration 
had a most useful effect. When he had 
had the honour of serving as Attorney- 
General, and the bill for assimilating the 
practice and jurisdiction of the different 
courts was under consideration, had 
proposed some other amendments, but they 
had not passed. He thought that the 
present bill went too far; and as it had not 
passed the House of Commons till after 
repeated deliberations during three Ses- 
sions, it ought to be well considered by 
their Lordships before they adopted the 
important principle involved in it; and 
without opposing it, therefore, he begged 
of his noble and learned Friend to give 
the House further time than he had pro- 
posed previously to the second reading for 
the consideration of the details. 


he 
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Lord Brougham, before his noble and 
learned Friend acceded to the request | 
which had just been made, could not help 
suggesting that great inconvenience would 
arise from complying with it, and the 


expediency of not delaying more than was 
absolutely necessary the consideration of 
the principle or the details of this import- 


ant measure. If they put off the second 
reading, as requested, it would seem to 
him unavoidable that the measure could 
not pass before the recess, and it would be | 
a source of great disappointment to the 
friends of the measure, both in that House | 
and out of doors, who looked to its success 
with great anxiety. So far was he from | 
thinking with the noble Lord opposit 
that it was impossible to pass it before the 
recess, that he considered there was ample 
time for giving it full consideration. ‘The 
other House had thoroughly discussed the 
subject in all its details. It had not, 
merely been fully discussed during three 
Sessions, but, if he were not mistaken, it 
had been referred to the consideration of 
a Select Committee of the other House, 
who had examined and scrutinised every | 
detail, and it was only on the report of | 
that Committee that the bill was adopted. | 
It only remained, therefore, for that House | 
to discharge its duty; and unless the 
House meant that between this and | 
Christmas it did not mean to discharge its | 
duty, he had no reason to despair of the | 
bill passing before the recess. Upon the} 
details of the Bill there might be some | 
difference, but he must say, that abundant | 


| 
opportunity would be found for discussing | 





| session. 
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those details whatever day was fixed for 
the second reading, and it could not be 
said that ten days was too soon for pre- 
paring that discussion, especially as it was 
notanew subject. Having made these re- 
marks, he would not further have troubled 
their Lordships bad he not been rather anx- 
ious to remove a false impression or great 
misrepresentation which had been made 
through ignorance, and which had been 
Sp ead the delay 
which had arisen on this bill. He was 
ready to bear witness to the fact, that 
their Lordships’ House was not at all to 
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1 j + 
In other places, as to 


blame in the present instance, whatever 
other sins it might have to answer for, 
either formerly or lately, for the post- 
ponement of this measure in 1835, It 
came up to this at such a late 
period of the session that it was impossible 
for their Lordships to take it up that 
They were on the point of en- 
tering upon the important question of cor- 
poration reform—it was the end of the 
session, and they had arrived at the 5th of 


House 


| September ; and he would put it to any 


commonly reflecting person, whether it 
was possible for the House at that period 
to proceed with a measure which, though 
he was friendly to its provisions, he must 
admit to be one effecting a larger and 
more sweeping change in the whole law of 
debtor and creditor than was ever made. 
Fatigued as they then were, to enter upon 
a fair consideration of the measure was 
out of the question, and their Lordships 
therefore, were not to blame for postponing 
But then it was said that it not 
proceeded with in 1836, and the blame of 
that was fixed upon him (Lord Brougham) 
and it was from that blame that he wished 
to vindicate himself. He could not ex- 
actly say, however, that it was a blame 
for ithad been most courteously stated by 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Wellington), and as courteously elsewhere, 


was 


‘that the postponement of the bill in the 


session of 1836 was owing to his (Lord 
Brougham’s) indisposition and his neces- 
sary absence from the House. But such 
was not the case. Much as he lamented 
his illness, for its effects upon himself, he 
should have lamented it still more if it had 
been the cause of postponing so salutary a 
change in the law. In the session of 1835, 
when the bill was deferred because of the 
late period of the session, an arrangement 
was made upon his suggestion, to which 
the noble Duke opposite assented, and 
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to which his Majesty’s Ministers also as- 
sented, and in order to avoid in the next 
session the errors which had been then 


committed, that at the earliest period of | 


the next session, when their time was un- 
oceupied, and the day was before them to 
work, such measures as were then delayed 
and could be brought forward in th 
House should be proceeded with immedi 
ately, and that sufficient time should | 


left for those measures which would come 


from the other House at a later period of 


the session, It was admitted on all bands 


that this was the proper course to b 


pursued, and it was arranged that this bill} 


should be originated in the House of Lords | 


at the opening of the next sessicn. ‘Then 


came the next session, and it was naturally 
| 


expected that the bill would be introduced 
but it was postponed till the 18th of July, 
whe n, if there were not reasons for lavir 


, 


it on one side, there was at least a plausi- 
} 


ble pretence. It was said that in conse- | 
quence of his (Lord Brougham’s) unfortu- 
nate absence—unftortunate in more than | 


one respect—the measure was delaved. 
There was not a shadow of a foundation 
for such an assertion, as his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government well knew. 


Ten days before the beginning of the] 


session of 1836he communicated with that 
noble Lord, and, reminding him of the 
arrangement which had been come to, 
urged him strongly to proceed with the 
bill. In reply to this letter his nobl 
Friend suggested if he were able to attend 
in his place he should take charge of the 
bill, as he had originated the measure in 
the other House of Parliament and in that 
His answer to this communication gave his 
noble Friend the fairest notice that he 
could not attend, that the state of his 
health compelled bim to give up all hopes 
of being present at the beginning of the 
session, that he would compound for being 
able to come at Easter, but that he must 
look out for some other person to take 
charge of the bill in pursuance of the com- 


pact entered into with the House at the | 
end of the last session. Hisnoble Friend’s | 


rejoinder was received before the meeting 


of Parliament, in which he courteously ex- | 


pressed regret at the state of his health, 
but added that he was taking steps to place 
the bill in other hands. This was the 
simple statement of the case, and he would 


appeal to their Lordships whether he | 


could be blamed for the delay. Persons 
in absolute and dark ignorance of what 
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had passed in that House, but at the same 
| time with the greatest courtesy, had thrown 
the blame of the postponement on his 
illness, but he he ped that he had satisfied 


) 
the Hou that he was not to blame foi 
thie | Sty iement in | ) nd that hi 
abst nee was not tne Cause of th subse 
quent ael 

The Duke of Wellington was understood 
to say, | a) willingly admitted his 
i! y to postpone th mi isure in 1835, 
wd ia 1 understanding certainly ex- 
isted, that the Bill should be = again 


brought forward at the be cinning of the 
next Sessioi He thoneht, that till the 
’ + | 


nonth of July, sufficient time was not 
iven for discussion, but he wished to 
postpone its consideration in such a man 
ner that the country might fully under 
stand that the House of Lords had not 


pronounced any opinion upon the merits 


| of the Bill, that no objection had been 
] ° P 

taken to its principle. ‘The measure sent 

| to the House tine ist ssion, however, 


was not th came h id bee n postpone d 


in 1836; it was of a totally different na- 
ture, and he thought it desirable that full 
opportunity should be given to their 


Lordships for discussion. 

Lord Brougham hop d that it would not 
be supposed that he had the least design 
of complaining of anything which had 
fallen from the noble Duke, or of the 
course pursued by that House; he com. 


plained of a misrepresentation, or rather a 
mis-statement, which had bee n made 
else whe re \ le Lie | | rie nd of his, 


ving been asked 


ha th reason of the 
delay, had stated that it arose from his 
indisposition. This was stated, in utter 
iynorance of all that had passed on the 
subject. 

Lord Lyndhurst : One principal objec- 
tion which the House entertained in 1835 
was, that the House of Commons, after 
allowine the Bill to linger there durine 
the greater part of the Session, had sent it 
up to their Lordships at the last moment, 
and a reasonable objection it was. 

The Lord Chancellor had not inade his 
original statement with the view of throw- 
ing blame anywhere, but merely to draw 
theirLordships’ attention to the fact, th itthe 
House had never expressed an opinion on the 
merits of thisBill. As to the noble andlearned 
Lord’s observations on the late period of 
the introduction of the Bill in 1836, as he 
(the Lord Chancellor) then took charge ot 
}it, he alone was responsible for it, 
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were any blame he was 
ready to take it, and to state his reasons 
for the course he had pursued. To say 
that his noble and learned Friend was to 
blame, was absurd, for he was absent in 
the country. Not only was he not to 
blame for the delay, but he was not the 
knowine cause of it, though he was un- 
doubtedly the innocent cause, ina 
as he (the Lord Chancellor) 
so long as there was a chance of | 
the attendance of the nobl 
Lord he was taking the 

course to delay bringing the Bill 
till he could obtain the ass! 
noble and learned Friend, 


sinus h, 


procuring 
e and learned 
most ber 
ard 


his 


forw 
stance of 


and he 


consistently with the view of 


that Session. 


that he had caused this delay to 


The noble Lord knew nothing of that, he 


imputed no blame to him, but undoubtedly | 
| proach of 


the delay was with a view to obtaining his 
assistance. 
the House the fullest time for the consi- 
deration of the principle and details of the 
Bill and was ready to name any other day 
more convenient than the one first 
posed, to the noble and learned 
( Abinger). 


Lord Brougham did not mean to say | 


the noble and learned Lord had 
but he did blame the noble 
Lord exceedingly, now that 


that 
blamed him, 
and learned 


he had stated that the cause of the post- 


ponement of the Bill in 1836 
sence. With all the kindness and courtesy 
which he might have intended, there was 
mixed up with bis statement so great a 
mistake as to dates, r forget- 
fulness as to facts, 
every occurrence during the first four 
months of the year 1836 as completely 
surprised him. 
Lord had quite forgotten the particulars, 
or he had been’ misinformed or un- 
informed as to them. There was not the 
shadow of a foundation for the statement, 
and though the Attorney General might 
not have communicated 
the Government as to this Bill, 


such an utte 


yet he 


should have thought that the Keeper of | 


the Privy Seal would have done so; and 
had any inquiry been made, it would have 
been known that he was not to be in his 
place till after Easter, No one knew this 


{LORDS} 





thought that | 
reficial | 


thus | 
delayed it to the utmost limit of time which 
he thought it could be prudently done, | 
passing it | 
So valuable did he deem the | 
assistance of his noble and learned Friend ! 
obtain it. | 


He had no objection to give | 
.} ‘ | A | ‘ A? 
| sleep throughout the Session. 


} 
pro- 
Lord | 


was his ab- | 


and such ignorance of | 
The noble and learned | 
| place, 


with the head of 


land 
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head of the Government, and the Bill’ 
therefore, must have been postponed for 
some other reason which his noble and 
learned Friend had, in the multiplicity of 
his business, forgotten, and not on acconnt 
of his (Lord Brougham’s) absence. 
Viscount Melbourne wished to know 
what reason there could be for delay— 
what was there in the Bill to require post- 
ponement ? Was it not unnecessary pro- 
crastination 2? Was there not pl enty of 
time to consider the general principle of 
the previously to the time pro 
p sed by bis noble and learned Friend for 
the second reading ? He had no particu- 
rest in pre ssine” this Bill, beyond 
that so beneficial 
irried into ettect ; but 
desirous for the regu- 
larity of the proceeding that House. 
Not only was he (Lord Melbourne) anx- 
that delay — take place in 
the measure itself, not only was he anxious 
that the House should be without the re- 
ination, but that the 
should not be subject to the 
allowing this 


measure 


lar inte 


his natural anxiety 


I 

I 
} 
{ 


object should be « 
he was extremely 
rs O f 


IOUS ho 


procras 
Government 
reproach of measure to 

He, there 
fore, thought it would be better that the 
second reading of the Bill should stand 
for the day on which his noble and learned 
Friend had fixed it. 

The Bill read a first time, and to be read 
a second time on the first Tuesday in De 
cember. 


ee ee eee ee 


HOUSE OMMONS, 


1837. 


MINUTES. Petitions presented. By Mr. Grorr, fro 

Cirencester, for Vote by Ballot; and from the Membe 
xchange, that lan of Mr. Hill, relatis 
ried into effect.—By Mr. ¢ 


a combina 


OF « 


Friday, N vem her 24, 


of the Stock } 
to the Post-office, may be car 
LANGDALE, from Beverley, complaining that 
tion had been formed to interfere 


election, ing the Hou 


the } 


vith the pnrit 


and pray e to enquire into it. 


Cuurcnu Commission (ScoTLanpn).| 
Mr. Pringle, seeing the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department | in his 
would take this opportunity of 
asking what progress the Church Com- 
mission in Scotland had made, and whethe 
it was serge that their reports would 
soon be laid on the table ? 


Lord John Russell said, that in answet 


| to the question he might say, that the report 


with regard to Glasgow had been received 
would be immediately laid on the 
table of the House. The report respecting 


fact better than his noble Friend at the | Leith was also in a state of forwardness, 
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but he was unable to give any positive 
information respecting any other. 


Business or tHe Hovse.] Lore 
John Russell should now proceed to cal 
the attention of the House to the report of 
the Committee with respect to the public 
business of the House. He would not 
enter into general matters with respect to 


1 


the business, for he was of ¢ pinion that st 
Was a sul ject which require | much tu the 
consideration, and he should, there! 


propose the re-appointment of the ¢ 
mittee, but he intended now to point out 
such suggestions as had been thrown out 
by the former Cominittee, beh might be 
of service. ‘There was no Member of the 
House, he be lieved, 
with him, that both in the transaction of 
public business and in the conversations 
which took place in the House, it was of 
importance that the affairs should 
conducted with method and order, rat] 
than that they should have desultory 
discussions on subjects of a nat 
different from those of which notice had 
been given, and which tended to confuse 
and disarrange the proceedings. It was 
felt much during the last session that the 
days for the transaction of the business on 
orders of the d: iy were frequently occupied 
in the discussion of notices, aud on the 
other hand, that orders were frequently 
taken on those days which should hav 
been devoted tothe consideration of notices: 
but it also frequently happened, that o 
both days the House did not meet or « 
counted out. The Committee, in thei 


’ 


ho enald not 


report, said that there were many days 
thus misemployed there were eiglity-fis 
sitting days in the session, out of wh 
thirty-three had been Mondays id 
Fridays, which had been devoted to orders 
of the day, thirty-four were Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, which should have _ bee: 


employed on notices, and eighteen of 


Wednesdays. With respect tothe thirty- 
three days on which Government measures 
and orders should have been broucht for- 
ward, the House had once been counted 
out, and once had not been formed, and 
twelve days had been devoted to the con- 
sideration of notices, so that of tlie thirty- 
three days nineteen only had been 
employed in the transaction of the prop 
business. Of the thirty-four. notice davs 
six had been occupicd ! v adjourned debates 
which, of course, depend d pon the 1] 
itself, on three the regular business was 
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superseded bi wvernment Bills, and the 
House was counted ont K times. Ofthe 
eighteen Wednesday the Hou was 
counted out on five, and once is not 
lor a » that tl recul Dt 
i 
t pre re ) iV¢ qd r1\ | ti 
i } ! T ¢ { rd H ( ely cd 
{ ! I T \ e | \ t} 
t } { ( } } 
ren | Py | occas hat 
on ra] ~ \] ] ‘ t 
t i 
I ti 
a ul | | I ( | SI! 
I itl ) t i t ofa t 
i 
imp t i { i T l tn th Ly 
lntrodt ] t nt if ( \ > n. 
But ther 1S ther evil v 
materi t OTray t error in t 

ustom yl i | i m 
terial yea ) luded to th 
| = wh h Dy by } 
Vien } t R \ | 
I ne t WW t son 
‘ ‘ ! ne tr ¢ S 
vithe ef put f ( { t tir 
the pres t plan had | ! oradu Ilvbrought 

I t 
Into use for the convenience of the Hous 
IncOnse i nee of which itfrequ ontly oceur- 
red tha t Members had notices on the books 
as muchas three or four monthsinadvance 
tozethe va ind the book was fill | fr m the 
beginnin to tl I 1d} nd | n t! 
1}} lille to t TI n eSSarVv I | 
ot h SVSI } \ S, th VI nit rs why : 
toward t 1 f tl ~ | 1 
{ n S S h 
y ed of little interest att 
b the sitt the H 
} iif t} I a 
, 
) uN 
( 
' | 
i i 
i : WV" ¢ - - | 
which thi doccu ) eas 
‘ NK ny t t 1 h re rd i ' 
of Spain b brot ward the 
on | Laun t r | | 
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t! >motl 10 } bh 

Hud dt by } (; } 

IS eve the ¢ irch of Scot 1 
b en ntroe | Va \7 ] F 
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give notice of them, in consequence of the | 
notice-book being filled up, and they were 
consequently brought forward en order 
days, when the House should have been 
oO :cupied with other business. ‘The Com- 
mittee had made a proposition to the 
House on this subject which he mtended 
to recommend, and with respect to Mon- 
days and Fridays, on which the orders of 
the day were taken, he should propos 
that in future it should not be allowed to 
propose fi l the discussion of the House ou 
either of those days any subject except 
the first order of the day, or any other 
ordet which should appear on the order- 
hook as of the day. He did not think, 
however, that even this re eulation would 
be of much use unless Members wei 

themselves fully impressed with the great 
evil which resulted from the irregularity of 
their proceedings, and were determined to 
bring into effect the reculations suggested, 
ind to make it their custom and constant 
practice to carry on the business of the 
House regularly; and he did hope that 
the House, and particularly those Mem- 
bers who had had the advantage of having 
sat during the last and former Sessions, 
and had therefore acquired experience in 
such matters, would think it most desi- 
rable for public business, for their own 
convenience, and, he might say, for the 
character o! the House, that the measures 
brought forward should be regularly dis- 
posed of on the days on which they were 
fixed to come on. He should, there fore, 


. ' at dats ’ 
in pursaance of the recommendation of 


the Committee, propose, first, that th 
orders of the day should take prececence 
of notices on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 


Fridays; and next, that on the question 


> 


being put from the Chair, that the order of 


the day should be read, no amendment 
should be proposed except that some other 
order of the day should be read; but this 
should not apply to Committe s of =< 
or Committees of Ways and Means. He 
should also suggest, thirdly, Pnsiag no nolice 


of motion should be given in which the 


notice day was fixed at a more distant 


period than fifteen days from the time at 


| ! SOS " 
Vhdted Was Zivell. hese sug 


the notice 
gestions, although not in’ the precise 


terms in which they were made by the 


Committee, were in effect the substanec of 


The plans pro- 


posed were experiments to make the pro- 


their representations, 


ccedines of the House more re oul Ww, with 


out al ering much its anctrent rule 


and 
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practice, and he had striven to keep as 
much as possible within the old regula- 
tions, unless when he found it was incon- 
sistent with the spivit of the rules for 
carrying on the business of the House. 
All hi desired to propose at pre seut was 
that the experiment might be tried; its 
usefulness could be tested far better by 
the Tfouse than by any further observa 
tions of his. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the first of the following reso- 
lutions :— 

Phat in the present Session of Parliament 
all Orders of the Day set down in the Order- 
00k for Mondays, Wednesdays, and Vridays, 


shall b disposed of before the blouse will 
proceed upon any motions of which noti 


sntered in th Order-! OK. 


upo)8Hn davs ippropriated 


ind a question being put from the Chan 


to O); lers 





that any Order of the Day be read, no amend 
proposed, except that the other 
Orders of the Day, o1 that any Order set down 


ment shall be 


for the sam day, be now re id; but that this 


’ 
} 


regulation shall not apply to the case of a 
Committee of Supply, or of Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

‘That no Notice shall hereafter be oiven 
beyond the period which shall include the fou 
days next following on which Notices are en- 
titled to precedence, due allowance being 
made for any intervening adjournment of the 
House, and the period being in that case so 
far extended as to include four Notice days 
falling during the sitting of the House. , 

“That with the exception of Notices already 
given, it shall not be permitted to any Mem 
ber to fix any day for a Notice given by him 
be yon | the term of fifteen d iyS from the time 
such Notice eae 


Of giving 

Mr. /Tume had cbserved much more 
confusion during the Jast two or three 
Sessions in conducting the business of the 
House than ever before, and he could not 
but think that this was in some measure 
produced by the want of attention to the 
business of the House of those whose 
duty it was considered to be; although 
undoubtedly the duty was not confined to 
them, but extended to all the other Mem- 
hers of the House, to be in attendance on 
the House, and by their presence to pre- 
vent the — from being counted out. 
It was always wheved to be the duty ¢ rf 
the Government to lend its aid in making 

House; 
that they did so; and if this practice were 
continued, 
that the business of the House would be 
better conducted. 

Mr. O'Brien said, that his attention 
h id be en dive ( ted to the point of the prac- 


and formerly it was understood 


ie had no hesitation in saying 
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orders out of their 
that this should 
events, that the Government should give 


notice of 


existed of taking th 
turn. I{ 


’ 
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the measures w 1 was t 
intention to press forward. 

Sir Robert Peel s 
tion which had be 
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two objects, on 
the practice of the H ( 
W edn dav | 


tion of Bills, and of t } 
of the He | 
Governm 
an unhrea 
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two days, iiona 






























was properly called | 

votes of supply were usuall Ken Ol 
those days, and if the days { ih 
out the Session we! ip} priat a ft 


that purpose, it woul n | mn) 


than was necessary In I 
day, W edne 3c] wv, ahd Irie 5 
days on which the ord l have 


precede nce, 1t Was meant 
business of that descript 
taken on those days, 
there could be no question of the pr priety 
of enforcing, by a new regulation, that 
which was already the p 
House. Then there a second point, 
as to no more than fifteen day: 
motion being allowed. He had no 


jection, as a Member of the House, that 


ractice ol the 
was 


notice ot 


this proposition should be adopted, al- 
though, as one of the Committee, he had 


felt some 
and he 
would 

without 
brought 


difficulty in 
trusted tl 


unsuccessful n 


at his pred 
be 
foundation on 
into O} ration ; 
to him that without some « 
ing regulations they would be only defeat- 
ing the new proposition. 
days would generally embrace 
days; for instance, the notice | 
ona Friday, the Member by whom it 
viven would have the option of s lecting 
the Tuesdays and Fridays in the two fol- 
lowing wee ks. Then, supposing that there 


legislation 


our Hnoce 


} 
( } 


| }, and 


was a great appetite fi 
a strong desire among 
be distinguished as the intre 
laws—and, indeed, it was in the ar 
tion of the appetite increasing that 
new regulation was proposed—th 
venience would still exist, for four days 
only were allowed in which the motion 
could be brought forward. Then, on Fri 


ucers Of new 


the 


incon- 


thought 


> | days the candidates f risiatiol uld 
} : ' | 
come to the House, and a reat nt er ol 
| ee 
| Lice v 1d ( 1V 1 O} one a It 
| \ : | 
1 t 1) i { $ which W ol 
i 
( Lest poe ( uld 
‘ tal 
. - ¥ 
| 
) | qu Nn) i | 
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Ce} , WW | 
iD 


i | 
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yt 
hon. Mi mb rs to | 
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Sj rv id f to exe 
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i fl rt ps n t 
! \ oht have the 1 : 
| i ( ! wi i \ i 
i $ vi i ad with 
pay n py tl fent Ol 
i i ( r pethay 1Ou 8S 
COTYTes} iin regulation, therefore, must 
| tahl } } Ls 
U¢ abiished for taking the Motions 1D 
+n ‘ _ im } 
urn, in the event of the rules proposed 
i 
| < sal ' “a } 
veing adopted, Thus, also, with regard 


+ } 1 } } 


It was known by 


WV juen y del t¢ lasted 

over more than one night, and t i 
portans OTF tl debate ben ge pursued on 
tI pportunity w admitted by 

Pe postponement took piace 
i uments which had been usec 
the. first 1 t lost their force, and tl 
ene | ( was much weakened 

Ph iebat then, would take preced 
ol notices Of motions ind tl Met 
| y whe they had been eiv nid 
forfeit 4 ! 1} “te proe ed int 1 
course ind ! th next notice nicht I 

\ | d the House engaged by 1 
! Ti¢ ( oO} l Niem| rs I] m iit - 
ell vy, tl that provislons had been 4 
mac lOr bre ik ne2 imto the notice davs 


se expel i¢ 
for then priority in the list on their givin 
notices « f m¢ tic n 
pared to say. 
all Members 


vantage ol 


as sure, how 
would be anxious to take ad 


any opp rtunity t] it mich 


occur to bring forward their several n 
tions in the course of the fortn t for 
which th notice wi uid tand,. If 11 
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1.7 . . ‘ . ’ 12 . . . ££ . . 
noble Lord would accompany his proposed [a motion could be brought forward as an 
resolutions with others embracivg the ob- | amendment to an order of the day 2 


jects he had adverted to, he would have a Lord John Russell observed, that if 


better chance of attaining his object. this course were pursued it might prevent 

Sir FE. Sugden suggested, that in case an | the progress of the most important Bills. 
hon. Member was prevented bringing for- | For instance, it was essential that the 
ward a notice of motion in consequence of | Mutiny Act should be passed by a certain 
an adjourned debate, that the Member day and by bringing forward motions or 


should have precedence on the next mo-|amendments to the order of the day its 





tion day. progress might be itpeded, or perhaps 
Lord Stanley did not think that it was | altozether st pped, 

the duty of her Majesty’s Ministers to se | The tirst and second resolutions were 

that Members attended on those days | agr ed to. On the third resolution being 


when there was no Governnient business 
before the House. Undoubtedly it was 
their duty to take care that there was a 
sufhcient attendance to enable them to 
proceed with the Government measures, 
but surely they could not enforce an 
attendance on motion days. It appeared 
from the report on the table, that the 
House was generally counted out on no- 
tice of motion days, and this was the 
necessary result of hon, Gentlemen bring- 
ing forward motions on matters about 

which no human being cared. He found | further consideration of them should be 
that on one occasion the House was postponed until Tuesday or Thursday. 
counted out when there were not less than} Mr. Hindley thought, that the hasty 
twenty notices on the paper, and on an- | adoption of these resolutions would inter- 
other occasion not less than thirty-two. | fere with the rights of independent Mem- 
Now, supposing only eight Members at-| bers; he should, therefore, if no other 
tended in addition to the thirty-two who} hon. Gentleman did so, propose that the 
had given these notices, there would have | debate be adjourned until Thursday next. 
been a House; but the fact was, that most Sir Robert Peel said, that he would 
of the notices were a mass of trash and recommend an alteration in the resolution, 
rubbish to which no one thought it worth | to the effect, that no Member should give 
while to attend, except the Member who | notice of a motion extending beyond four 
gave the notice. The Government could |of the days usually appropriated to mo- 
not have succeeded if they had attempted | tions, or. at least, on which they had 
—and they certainly would not have done piiority ; namely, two Tuesdays and two 


put, 

Mr. Wakley suggested, that the con- 
sideration of it should be postponed. He 
thought that it was a great advantage that 
Members had an opportunity of bringing 
forward motions as amendments to the 
orders of the day. This was the old con- 
stitutional system, by which it was declared 
necessary that a remé dy should be applied 
to abuses before supply was granted. He 
hoped that the resolutions would not be 
hurried through the House, but that the 





their duty had they done so—to enforce Thursdays 

the attendance of Members to listen to |} Mr. Hume was sorry that the noble 
such matters. He thought that the plan | Lord had not had his resolutions printed 
involved in the resolutions of his noble} and circulated with the votes. By this 
Friend was an imperfect remedy for a eS 
palpable and increasing evil, but still it 
was doing something, and he was anxious 


oD 


means ample time would have been given 
for the consideration of the subject. He 
begged to move that the debate be ad 
that the plan should be tried. At any journed to Tuesday next. 

rate the adoption of the resolutions would The House divided on the amendments. 
facilitate to a certain extent, the trans- Ayes 66; Noes 354: Majority 288. 
action of the business of the country, and : , f 

thus, at least, some good would be done. List of the Ayns. 

He was glad to see that there appeared to 





be a general disposition in the House to Alsager, Capta — oo 
adopt the resolutions, but they would not | ~<a y onaunae ' ade i aes 
afford a remedy by an acknowledged act | Blake ahi R ache. Cl 

unless the feeling of the House went with | Brotherton, J.  Bencoust, 7.6.7 
them. Brownrigg, S. Dick, Q. 


Mr, Hindley wished to know, whether | Buller, Sir J. ¥ D'Israeli, B, 
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Richards, R. Willian Wood, T 
Rickford, W Williams, V W ors! 

Williams, ¥ 


cy 
\\ yl, rt. 


; 


Winning t 


Pri 
issell had alres y 
ution of that 
nt of Election 


Ife made 


Pian 


2 prop 
Etitio 
proposal on grounds of pr » conve 

' so obvi 

aly fo. him Lo 

Ih day On 

t clection petition was fixed 

mber, but that day 


Gentlk 


ffouse, and hon. 
OLY b not ove. 


inXx 

placed on Election 
would oblive the m, by 
the Christmas 
] 


» tne 


( mbled 


refore x 
Short a 


it 


ment ) long a period without the 


vpelbe 
subject. He, therefore, thought himself 
bound, in point of form, to fix the first 
election petition for an carlier day than the 

| Ist of Febru ry, In order to meet the pos- 
sible case that any unforeseen contingency 
should induce the House to make a shorter 

| adjournment, say for only a fortnight. In 
| either case, he considered that the election 
etitions should come on immediately afte: 
re-assembling of the He did 

not, however, look upon the latter event 
as probable ; in case the House did 
adjourn till the Ist of February, he should 


vd } 1 ae } } 
sense of the House taken on tue 


W ilberfore House. 
Wilbraham, G 
Wilbraham, and 
Wilkin ; \\ 
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propose the adjournment of election peti- | petitions would be considered on a parti 
tions to the saine date. At present, how- | cular d ty, while it was necessary to give 
ever, he felt himself bound to move that | them a private notification that on the par- 
the first clection petition, which he be- | ticular day mentioned then petitions would 
lieved was the ‘ the Roxburgh,” be taken | not | considered. He would be tO 
into consideration on the L6th of January vest, therefore, tothe noble Lord, to p 
next. po naking any announcement 

Sil Robert Peel had ho oh} ection, in Mt t til, i\ thie {Oth o 
point of fairness, to the proposition of thi mber, which time h 
noble Lord, but he thoueht he could sug- ide up his mind as to the cou 
vest a course mor conformity with | taken with reference to t 
what had taken place on all former occa- 
SIOUS, The noble Lord had proposed to | 
fix a day for the consideration of the first 
election petition, when it was perfectly 
notorious that election petitions could not ; 
be taken on that day. He knew of no] tis on, one portion of th 
precedent for such a course being taken ; | men le by the noble Lord, 
he had never heard of an tustans ie | tl t was his intention to proc 
House taming two different day ( e | CONSICE tion of e clection pet 
consideration of election » titions, when it | lint ter the re-assembling 


Was notorious that, ) b 1) i se | ise. I th ouse recollect that 


days could petitions en, Th \V l distinct promise on the part of the 
.f 


required, that the Speaker sl id vive cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
notice to the parties 1 S| ly con- rent, that unless he could brine forward 


cerned in election petitions a when | some. sti rrounds for deviating frot 
} . | . 

the day for each petition was fixed, vt | le U i ourse, it his 

was now proposed to adopt a course | 1 adjournment 


which, while it was understood onl | F ry, and that th 
} ! j 


the House, could only have the idence y D H ce led with on 
of confusing the | ties. A o| TI 

the arrangement at present unde! 

was the Spe aker’s duty te 

parties concerned in elect 

that the day fixed for | 

the 12th of Decembs T. 

posed to make the 

gay for tak 

House was viven clearly t 

that on that day petitions W 

taken, and yet it would | 
duty to giv : notice to all parties that on 
that day they would be heard. This would 
be not only an entire departure from the 
course which had hitherto uniformly pre- 
vailed, but it would be making the whok 
affair little better than a m nockery. 
Would it not answer all the purposes of 
substantial justice if the no Lord were 
to postpone naming the definitive day on 
which the first petition would be taken 
until the duration of the recess had been t ti in fi * the da 
determined on? The noble Lord might Ine: the four petitious 
take any day before the 12th of December | two for the 9th of February, 
for making this announcement, and such | the 11th of February. Th: 

a course would at once obviate the mani- | it to be understood, was the 
fest inconvenience and absurdity of giving | after the Christmas recess that 
to parties a public notification that their] fixed, Parliament not meeting 
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ary. Here, then, was a prece dent for the 
noble Lord as against the delicacy he felt 
in asking the House to adjourn for so long 
a period, as that very period to which he 
told them they should adjourn. The no- 
ble Lord said, that he had no reason to 
suppose Parliament would not accede to 
his motion of adjournment; neither had 
he; and, that being the case, he did not 
see any difficulty in naming the day. 
But the noble Lord said, he did not mean 
to nameaday. Then let him not fix a 
nominal d iv; let him rather postpone any 
arrangement, say till the 6th of Decem- 
ber, and name a day then. He was satis- 


fied that the petitions should be proceeded | 
with in the usual manner immediately after | 


the holidays. 


Lord John Russell said, his object, in | 


the first place, was to take care that the 
parties had the due and requisite noti 


ti = oars 
and in the seeond place, he 
avoid doing that which he thought he 


not justified in doing, viz., fixing the p 


of the adjournment of the House. But 


aps ~d ° 1 
as, In HilS Opinion, ti 
‘ 


whatever to the course which the right 
hon. Baronet proposed, he would be ready 
on some future day, say the 6 
cember, to move the dav on whi 

trial of the petitions should 

proceeded with. Vith reg 


the | i rd, ; j ho 
ther extraor ary circumstan 

’ ite from the usual 
plan; hat was wi >» wished to com 
nicate to the use, and the noble Lord 


1 Ci ] } + " 
was mistaken if he supposed that what he 


had said to-night was in any way incon. | 


sistent with what he had stated yesterday. | 


Mr. Williams Wynn said, as the general 
J , i 
a} peared to be that they 
, 


proceed with the tr of th 


vetitions till after Christmas, he | 
I hee? ae ; 
of the Roman Catholic church, who held 


+ 4} | +} ~ 
not urgeon the House the necessity 
ing them earlier; but at the same 


must euter his protest against the 


Id, » debate he under- | 
postpone d then till the 6th of 


December. The object of his rising at 
present was to give notice that if, on the 
7th of December, anv doubt arose as to a 
day being fixed in February for the hear- 


{LORDS} 





ere was no objection | 
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ing of the petitions, he should bring for- 
vard adistinct motion, naming a day in 
February for that purpose. 

Subject postponed. 


Oe ee ee need 


HOUSE ©Ff LOD 'S, 


y« 


Monday, November 27, 1837. 
Petitions presented. By the Earl of Yar 
in favour of the Vote by Ballot. 


Duke of CHMOND, from Glasgow, for throw- 


1, from Lincoln, 


pen to the public all collections of works of Art, ete 


Narronat Epucarion.)] The Bishop 
of London rose to present a petition on the 
subject of National Education, which ap- 
peared to him to be of very considerable 
importance. ‘The petition, which came 
from the town of Cheltenham, was signed 
by 5,048 persons, who viewed with con- 
siderable alarm an attempt now making to 
form a system of education, which would 
he compulsory on the people, and which 
was to be o totally secular character. 
The people at large would, it appeared, 
under that system, be compelled to partake 

“an education, of which the word of 


| God would not form any part. It origin- 
| ated with a body which was denominated 
‘““The Society for Secular Education,” and 


> 
which had amongst its members a con- 


siderable number of ornamental names— 


names of some persons, he belt Ve d, 
who were hardly aware of th | rinciples ot 
the society to which they had lent then 


names. The g and leading principle 
was, {o tablish a system of education 
whoily and entirely secular, and the rules 
of which should not p rmit the introduc- 
tion of religious culture. That society, 
though it was not, at presc nt, very 
numerous, was yet in a state of great 
activity. He, therefore, felt it to be his 
o take that opportunity to caution 
‘hristian public of this country against 
principle on which it proceeded. One 

of the members of this society (a gentle- 
man of much consideration as a member 


a seat in the lower House of Parliament, 


} and who had favoured the public with his 


ideas generally on education), in conjunc- 
tion with another individual, a barrister, 
had recently been promulgating then 
views, on this particular system of edu- 
cation, in different parts of the country. 
They had convened a meeting in the im- 
portant town of Cheltenham, over whicha 
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had 


ol 


leading gentleman in the county 

thought proper to preside. ‘The result 
that meeting was a petition to the Legis- 
lature on the subject, the amount of sig 
natures, when he last heard of it, being 
just 124. Now, he would , that 
course of education for the low e1 O 

from which the word of God w 
wholly excluded, was, on the fa 


Say 


as 





most erroneous, and would be 
profitable. On this meetine 
the clergy of the neizhbourho 
time in taking the sense of 
townsmen on the subject. 
called which was 
most respectably attended. 
delivered at it were eloquent 
and a petition agaist this new syst 
was agreed to, which speedily 

by upwards of 5,000 persons. 

also creed to, 

ladies. 


Chureh, he 


th I 
A Thi ¢ 
numerously 


ri 
| 
rh 


most 


was 


petition was 
signed entirely by 
of the Established 
to be his imperative duty to |e 

in protesting against the establishm 
such a system of education as was allude 
to in this petition. A 
to have vone | thro 
that it was the intention 
Government to introduce 
this kind, He 
not possible, after the c 
Ministers some sessl 
adopted a wise mena 
sum Of money for tl 
cation, and leaving 

friends of conceived 
religious instruction should | 
cipal part, or rathcr the 


cation. This wi 


feeling 


rth 


should think t 


eranee 

1) tot! 
education who 
basis 


was se, instead 


tempting to inte:fere in a con \ 
manner, and to enforce a system which h¢ 
was well the people of this 
country obey. The nob! 
and his night ord 
Brougham) entertained, he kn 

Opinions on the sub 
he was not aware that and 
learned Lord had ever ad total 
exclusion of religion from the system o! 
education that ought to be adopted in this 
country. pro- 
posed, he, incommon with the petitioners, 
called on their Lordships not to agree to 
the adoption of that mischievous sort of 
education, from which the word of God 
was excluded. As the petition was short, 
he would trespass on their Lordships by 


moving, that it be read at length, In| 


convinced 
] 
would never 
learned L, rd oon 
Ww, Strong 
ject of education, but 
th 
vocated the 


noble 


If such a measure were 


{ No Vv. 
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would ex- 


he 


f that the Christian 


laying it beton e House, 
press his 
terinined 
on in the sys 


elect all 


} 


peopl. Oo! thi : vere dc 
not to allow such an altcrat 
tem « as would 1 
rel rie 


YY) 


Ih 
L, 


his 


he thouchtth 


read 
at 
ull that a system of 
which was not founded 
ind not raised 
stianity. Ee hoped 
vould meet 
cided opposition. 
ot had the 
is of 


opservation 


was 


erm with 


esenting tn 


red the House 


ed 


S 


read- 
abstain 


1 ti 
il LUC 


But he could 
of another 
Prelate had 

neant himself, 

wide and 


from coming within the scope 


party 
ourteously alluded 


ne 


ind certainly woul teer 
cl 
of } 
The Bill 
their |.ordships on t! 
he should again submit to them soon after 
the Having made these 

tions, he should further state, lest he might 
seif on another point, that if 
nlon that no « N- 


rice ¢ d 


il 


right rev. Prelate’s observations. 
h he had formerly laid before 


Wil 


1e subject of education 


recess. obsefva- 


commit him 
| 


he were clearly of 0} 0 
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pulsion should be used towards the pei 

sons to whom education was to be proposed, 
he was equally of opinion that there ought 
to be the most careful rejection and exclu- 
sion of any principle in a for 
education that was calculated to give 
either to the 
any one sect, any preference, preponder- 
ance, dominion, authority, or power what- 
ever, exclusively paramount over the edu- 
cation of the people of this kingdom. 
now had to present to their Lordships a 
petition, intimately connected with this 
subject, from the great and important 
town of Sheffield. [t was signed by between 
11,000 and 12,000 and 
** Master Cutler” presided at the meeting 
at which it was agreed to. 


measure 


perst Hs, 


such a system of education as 


elevate the moral character of the peo- | 


ple. He presented 
the absence of a nobli 


mately connected with Sheffield, bat who | 


had beer obliged to leave town on private 
and urgent business, and before the peti- 
tion could be placed in such a shape as 
would allow it to be presented. 

The Bishop of London said, that as the 
noble and learned Lord seemed to be of 
opinion that there did not 
of menin this country who would make a 
system of national education compulsory 
on the people, he would read an extract 
from the proceedings of the Central Socicty 
of Education, from which it appeared that 
that body was favourable to such a system. 
The right rev. Prelate read an extract, ip 
which, as we 


exist any body 


understood, the German 
system of compulsory education was com- 
mended. 

Lord Brougham said, the words which 
the right rev. Prelate had read must have 
found their way by some accident into any 
document emanating from the Central 
Society of Education. He did not believe 
that the conduct of the German princes 
would be recommended for imitation in 
this country, with reference to education, 
by the Central Society. He was not a 
member of it ; but for many of its mem- 
bers he felt great esteem. His friend, the 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Wise), was 
the vice-president of the society, and he 


did not believe that it was the opinion of 


that body that it would be possible if desi- 
rable, or desirable if possible, to establish 
a system of compulsory education in this 
country, 
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Kstablished Church, or to | 


He | 


the | 


The prayer of 
the petition, called for the adoption of | 





would | 


this petition, in 


Duke who was inti 
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The Earl of [Wtnehelsea said, that that 
House was much obliged to the right rev, 
Prelate for bringing this subject under the 
consideration of their Lordships. Not only 
was that Hous rht rev 
Prelate, but many individuals who had 
lent their names to this society ought to 


obliged to the rig 


| fecl equally indebted to him for directing 


their attention to the object which those 
individuals evide ntly had in view. Tf they 
attended to the proc edines which occurred 
at these meetings, no doubt could remain 
on the mind of any reasonable man, that 
the object was, to establish a system of 
secular education, from which ail religious 
instruction should be carefully excluded. 
He was perfectly convinced that such a 
system never could be, and never would 
be, maintained in this Christian country. 
And he that if thing 
more than another demanded active e: 

the part of that House, it 
was to uphold that system of education 
which had been so long and so wisely 
adopted in this kingdom, and which was 
based on the great principle that religion 
should be the foundation of all edueation. 
He was one of those who thought, that 
without religion, all education would prove 


was sure, One 


ertion on 


perfectly useless, if not worse than useless 
He should only state further, that when 
the House, 
in the shape of a proposition for framing 
a system of education for the lower orders 
of this country, he should boldly contend 
that the first duty which they « wed to the 
s Christians was, to take e: 


of education 


this great question came before 


people 
ho system should be esta- 
blished in which the great truths of Chris- 
tianity were not prominently put forward. 
The individuals who had joined this society 
clearly owed it to. themselves to 
tain whether that which had been stated 
by the right rev. Prelate was o1 
| 


ana 


ascer- 
was not 
founded in fact; if they discovered 
that the right rev. Prelate’s statement was 
correct, then they ought to withdraw thei 
countenance from this society. 

Petition laid on the table. 


STateE oF [rRELAND.] The Earl of 
Roden moved that the third paragraph of 
her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne be 
read. 

The Clerk read the paragraph, as fol- 
lows :— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,—The external 
peace and domestic tranquillity which at pre- 
sent happily prevail are very favourable for the 
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knew wa very popular amot ost m 1 sy SIst . sters, deliver 
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the nobl Earl ( Mulerave) had n ti ; ; LOTUSIUps O adopt 
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means of removing many of those evils _ 1, D 
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legree of comparative tr: juillity, in that ult the assizes ¢ presse l 
part of the empire, which had not existed |! gratulati to the grand juries on 
before. Now, he believed, that so far from | #COunt of t cal lars b ing so small 
this being the fact, so far from the state of But he begged leave to say, that the fact of 
[reland being more tranquil now than it | the calendars being so small when compared 





had been for alone time before (and he | With the proclamations of the noble Earl, 





would hardly ex pt those periods when and with the statements contained in the 
the country was in a state of open insur- | P4pers which it would be his duty to move 
rection), that in some districts at no period | for, would really establish the truth of his 
had property, had life, had the exercise of | Position, and show that the law in Ireland 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, been | ¥@8 # dead letter—that crimes were com- 
in greater danger than at the very mement | Mitted, but tl 

when he had the honour of addressing their | Papers connect ‘rime in Treland for 
Lordships. He felt, that in making this; Which he meant to move would extend 
charge against the noble Earl who held the | ftom the Ist of January, 1836, to the 
first situation under the Crown, 
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of the Lord-Lieutenant it appeared that no 
less than thirteen murders had been com- 
mitted in different parts of Ireland durin; 
the last six weeks. Houses were attack 
for arms—attempts were made at assassina- 
tion—people were cruelly beaten, and ex 
cesses of almost every description had been 
committed to great extent during that 
period. In twenty-five counties crimes of 
this description the of 
hourly perpetration—crimes be on 
their character what the 

Wellesley had described in 
Earl Grey—namely, “ the 
tain result of political agitation 
crimes had been the result of 
of conspiracy which had been in existence 


r 
d 
et 


a 


were in course 
aring 
Marquess 
his 
sure and cer 
ia ‘These 
System 
for some time under various names. Some- 
called Ribl ON= 
W hiteboys. 
ination might be, 
Visits 
often 


times the conspirators were 
men, s Whitefee 
But whatsoever the denou 
the object was one and the same. The 
of these maraud by night were 
directed — Roman C 
habitants 


yCuCce, 

would not join in their a nia 
wreaked their veng¢ 
sometimes by beating 
murder. Lut the er 
ject was the destruction 
perty, of Protestant life, and 
nation of the Protestan 
These things he would | 
for which be meant to 
they were laid before their rds 
submitted a Committee, he 
there would be diffea 
with respect to the state of Ireland. 
intended e for 
paratory to another st¢ p which he 
to take at a future period 

most cana. , Wi 
were lueed, that tls 
the whole of th: 
tire state of Irela 
serious consideration in aC 
Lordships’ House. He believed that her 
Majesty's Government had received infor- 
mation of this conspiracy ; but if the nobl 
Earl, if any noble Lord, doubted its 
existence, he would refer to the opinion of 
one to whom the noble Earl must bow—t 
the opinion of « who was considered a 
very great authority by the noble | and 
an opinion held, he believed, in great re- 
spect by her Majesty’s Government. Well, 
then, at a speech made by the great agita- 
tor, Mr. O’Connell, on the 6th of Noveus- 
ber, he said, ** What I now wish 
dress you upon is the violent combination 
which now existsin Ireland, It has ex. 


sometim or 


ers 


vho wished for and who 


ATICC 


the exterm1 
] 


t religion in Ireland. 
1 1 
rove by the 


wh en 


mM al 


nd 
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to 


no nee of avbens 
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these papers pre 
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was 


opinion, 


prot conspiracy, that 
se transa venir 
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nd should undergo the most 
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me 
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isted five six times before, but I was 
| enabled to put a stop to it : I puta stop to 
| forty or of these ass 
'Meath. The Members call themsely 
exclusively Catholics, but they spare 

Catholics.” So much for the actual exist- 
ence of this conspiracy, which noble Lord 
| opposite would faindeny. But he found that 
of this Gentleman thr 
same as that expre ssed by the noble Ear] 
the that pro 
ceedings did not grow out of political feel- 
Now, he would conti o that tl 
| formation which Government had recelved 
proved the reverse ; and hy 
what he was to 
of the oath used 


n? 


or 


forty-five lations in 


not 


| the opinion was 


other night—namely, these 


in 


Ings, 


on this subject 


7 
sk whether about 


reonnt the 
Was not the 


ate 1) 
Would 


| } 
| State substance 


society of Ribbonm« One part of 
th € 


in the 
: : 

| the oa njoined secrecy on every member 
ot the pled 
eady to assist when required to 

aid Mr. ¢ } 
Ireland. 

of 


society, and them 
turn 
in obt unin justice 
not th 


he 


nce 


Connell 
exact 

believed th 

of 


erant ed : 


he se were 
; 

rhaps 

d the sul 

Lord 


ld 
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’ 
the oath 4 but 


ntuine Lr. 

1 Com 
to 
ul 


st it. 
ships 
soon bi able 
of what he had stated. 
attention of the House 
from Li- 

to Ireland recently, 
the 
conceived no doubt 
thi ultimate end 
spiracy, which had 
It had ex 
w through 


and 


th« It 


asCCr- 


rtation of arms 


3 fey \*) 
} \ hich we 1" 
nd coupled it w 
> had ferred, 
nid pee aie: of 
| * this 
to a most alarming extent. 
itself during the 1: 


f I ( inst 


ith facts to which 


} 
r¢ hen he 
con 
vrone 


ist 


crim 
next 


and 


und wretch call 


their Lordships’ recollectic the month 
nuary, 1856, wh » Catholic 
in ¢ g. \t the time 
that the Protestant gentry of Ireland wer 
as bled Dublin, for the purpose of 
petitioning the Lordships’ House, which 
petition he in common with the noble 
Marquess near him (The 

Downshire) had the honour to present— 
at that was rumoured that there 
was likely to be a change in his Majesty’s 
Councils, and he remembered that the same 
gentleman to whom he had already referred 
declared publicly, and he used the gentle- 
man’s own words ‘“ that 
took place, there would be a brutal and 
bloody rebellion in ireland.” From that 


of Ja 
Association was 


in 
ir 
- 
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period it 


if such a change 





time this Ribbon conspiracy increased its 
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operations, determined to 
propheey wheneve r 
should pre ut its 
extent to WV hi h, 
which, this inf 
rolled alone tho 
that they now { 
were making 


agitation and 
had set the n 
and to prevent 
before the 

the 
unwilling to d 


prope r Chinn 
arrive 
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creat leng 


people this country 
the state of Ireland 
the misery, wretch 

the loyal people of 
Protestants or Cat 
their information 
therefore 
proclamations of 
other 
effect what he 


] r 
SCICCLE 


sources. 

was 
—some impression on 

minds with reference to the true s 
lreland under the Government of th 


Earl. 


noble 


and until about a vear ago, was as desirable 


a part of the world to reside in as any 


the intimidation 


that 


since 
reached 

might say, a 
It was no lon 


system of 
county, it 
paradise 
ger 
any 
was 


quiet person ul 
now 
turbulence. 
first refer w 


a scene 


Protestants 

Allen. ‘Those two 
village in tl 
August last. 

far from the village, who dragged them of 


men were 


1 
i 


T county of Sligo in tl 


the car on which they were travelling 
them severely, bound them with cor 
led them to an outhouse inthe v 


their eves. 
blindfold to 


They were 


the mountains, 1 


ana 


treated with the greatest barbarity there ; | 


they beaten with bludgeons, left 
blindfolded for a considerable 
hut and 


were 
bound and 
period, and afterwards taken to a 
food. While they 
s State, a poor man acquainted with 
MV? Kenzie came to them, loosed their cords 


{t without were in 


e 
hi 
ti 


He should first advert to the county | 
of Sligo, a county which for a long period, 


portion of her Majesty’s dominions. But | 


} 
Mad 


ie end ot | 


[hey were met bya mob not | 


where they had bags or sacks placed ov r | 


CC nveyed thus | 


were 


e. After six 
nt, and after this 
two respectabli 
oht conveyed on 
\M’ Kenzie and 

n died. An 

oF eho - 

Lia '} ©. 


‘ned 


{ { ] 


forth fr Li \ and the husband 
and wife wer brutally bruised and 
| ‘mer lingered till about a 

when death put an end to 
the latter is ina precarious 
ught cannot iong 


survive. 

1g rl of seventeen, conce aled 
ise, and when she thoug! 

oked out aca window 

party fired at 


1ots in her 


7; 


face.” 
iderste od, ( fficially 
but no reward 
istaken of it. 
They at- 


ot join them. Pro- 


lics. The next case 

> also happened in 
the county of Sligo on t 10th of November 
last. The circumstances were well known 
toa noble Lord a friend of his who 
then present, 


he stated anythi 
that was incorrect he hoped that his noble 
Friend him right. The cases 
were these :—‘‘ A respectable Protestant, 
named left his home on the 
morning of the 10th of November, to take 


was 
and if ru 
would set 


| ] 
i airb LILKS, 


his barley to the market of Sligo ; he called 
Roman Catholic neigh- 
itter for him; within 


found a corpse on 


at the house of a 
jour to take some bi 
twentv minutes he was 
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road-side, near his cart, with two 
rope round his middle, and his 
brains beaten out with stones.” 
another proof, another instance, in 
chain of facts, of the manner in which the 
tranquillity of Ireland was 
the respect which was paid to the 
of the treatment to whie ‘h her 
loyal and peaceable subjects we 
He could multiply baaiasinie of th 
kind with refi to this 
did not wish unnecessarily to dk 

Lordships. He would, howe } a 
word or two as to the means which had 
been adopted by the noble Earl to prevent 
these outrages, and to put a stop to such 
scenes of barbarity. One would suppose, 
that when a county like Sligo had been 
in avery short pe riod ch: inged from a state 
of peace and tri nquillity ( ituation 1 
which crimes like those which he had de- 
scribed might be perpetrated with impunity 
her Majesty’s Government in 
would have sent persons into that 
uninfluenced by party or political 
or by any strong leaning way 
other ; - that they would have selected for 
that purpose fair, honest, and upright indi 
viduals, who would exert themselves, 
take care that the peace of the county was 
But the noble Ea 


? 
law, 
aa 
Majesty’s 
re exposed. 


‘rence ounty, 


»% 5 


county 
feclings 


one or the 


ae 

thing. He 
vidual named Blake, 
trate—an individual 
month of January last, been engaged in a 
tour with the great Agitator 
through the county of Sligo, 
the 25th of January , Was prc 
those agitating dinners. Yet this was the 
person who, in the month of February 
following, was selected to officiate as 
pendiary magistrate in that very county. 
He was extremely unwilling to ajlude to 
the private character of that individual, 
but circumstances obliged him to 
and he must therefore state that this per- 


who had, in 


himself 


and who, on 


do so, 


son had been tried by a court martial, and | 
Majesty’s service for | 


dismissed from his 
highly improper conduct. He did not give 
so much weight to that part of the case 
as to the evil of appointing a man to that 
county as stipendiary magistrate who was 
noted for his love of agitation, and who 
had taken a decided part in favour of that 
faction to whom all the evils 
now afflicted Ireland might be traced. The 
next to which he should refer 
was that of the city cf Dublin itself, 
where the noble Earl lived in per- 
fect security in his and 
rounded by his guards. The poor Protes- 


case 


castle, 
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tant farmers to whom he had alluded, and 
he to whom he was about to allude, had 
had no guards to protect them—nay, even 
the protection of the law he could not pro- 
eure. The latter, named Andrew Ganley 
a respectabl man, a Protestant, and I) 
trade an ege-broker, on Monday, the Ist of 
last October public 
of Dublin, in a en cly-} 0 pulated 
i | of th rT 
ke 


mieht ta 


murdered in the 


city 


plac ( 


to the plac of this murder tl 
attention. A numl 
nown to have been sufli- 
the time 


but the 


neither 
found 
bare fa 


i 


constable 

pe rpetration 
t 

connect¢ d 


peenliariv 
pecullariy 


Outrage 


ircumstan wer 


‘amifications of 
unfortunate man 

ford, v 

and with “athe 
was brought to 
while thi 


eg rde dl 


rt | I own of Long 

en «% reed with a riot, 
shot an individual. He 
trial, and honourably acquitted, 
woman upon the strength of whose evi- 
dence he had been tried, and who, it a] 
was a woman of bad character, had 
been prosecuted for perjury ; whether sh¢ 
had been convicted or not he could not then 
say, but bills had certainly been found 
against her by the grand jury. Thus they 
in their stat against a man in 
Longford, whose brother they murdered in 
Dublin, for no other crime than that appa- 
rently all-suflicient of being a stanch 
and loyal Protestant, and was not afraid to 
avow it. In the counties of Kilkenny and 
Mayo proclamations had also been issued in 
would instance a few 
50/. for 


) 


pes LY ‘ed, 


ee" 
failed cement 


1e 
Uilt 


cases of which he 
the dis 
covery of the murderers of a man in kil- 
kenny ; and in the same anothe 
reward of 20/. was offered in the case of : 

attack made upon a respectable inhabitant 
of Ballina, Mr. Strogan, who had_ been 
struck on the head with a stone, and beaten 
by men who could not be identified, part 
ribbon system being to bring men 
from a different county, that they might 
not be known. ‘fhe next circumstance to 
which he would call attention would be 
more likely to show the state of society as 
regarded gentlemen and farmers living on 
their estates and farms in certain parts of 
Ireland. It took place during the election 
for the county of Tipperary—a time when 
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it was particularly incumbent on the Go- 


vernment to preserve peace and order, that 
her Majesty’s loyal subject 
opportunity of fairly exercising their poli- 
tical privileges. — The circumstance was 
this the barony of 


a considerable distance 


reef lower Ormonde, 
iit 


from t town 


Clonmel, the gentry and farmers in coming 
to the election were obliged to proce d there 
like a kind of caravan, all of them bei y 
If P £3 : oom 
armed and prepared for any attack they m 
encounter. \s they advanced—he coul 
not say exaetly in what numb they 
found the full benefit of the pre 1a 


steps they had taken so strikingly, that if 


they had neglected them, in all probability 
2 ; 

they would never have reached the town « 

; : "ae 

Clonmel. He hel n 


Lin his hand a letter fron 





one of those persons, a part of which | 
would read for thei Lordships the | 
mode of stating the facts of the cas It 
appeared that at every village o1 ss -road 
they were assailed with shouts and in] 
cations. \s thi \ hed ¢ he they 
were told to Wall \ Went tl ere 





and they would receive their deserts.”’ Two 
miles from the town a pit had been due in 
the road, and covered with bushes and dust 
Into this pit the first car 
that came up was precipitated. The letter 
proceeded to say ‘= 

‘¢ But as we vot n¢ 
both 


so as to deceive. 


ir the town the fences 


ie roads of 


t] 


entrances Wet completely 

levelled and brought into the centre th 
road for a considerable distance. The heights 
were invested with thousands of p¢ wit 
stones, We had an es t of the Queen’s 
Says and ten police and ne infantry We 
assisted them to get the road passable, | ut Ss 
‘ } >? . ] ; 1, ) 
soon as the first Cars moved on, the advanced 


guard moved on quickly, and im co 


of the st of the 


equence 


ale vad all the party we t 


Hive 


able to keep up, and we were si parated. 

ever, being all armed,and holding ourselves in 
a state of pre paration for some time, they were 
deterred trom attacking us, but when they 
found we were out of sight of the guard, th y 


placed a larze tree across the road, and com- 
menced a simultaneous 
which of u 


Falkener, an ol 


attack with stones, by 
severely cut. Mr. 
| gentleman of seventy-eight, 

‘Ir. Nisbett 
had his eye so injure d that it is not yet well; 
and I had iy leg so bruised that I have been 
ne. TI 


nere 
am certain 


wWany Ss were 
iC 


had his te mple artery cut open; 


laid up a considerable tit 

wounded, and | 
been worse had not some our } 
fired, which had the effect of chex the 
sailants till the party got together, Tiere were 
fifteen dragoons, ten policemen, thirteen in- 
fantry, a stipendiary and local magistrate, and 
yet there was no at‘empt made to arrest om 
man or put back the mob in any way. We 
were left at six o’clock the after 
this occurred, with tired horses, out- 


were many 


others it would 


have ot arty 
: " 
KIng 


S- 


in eveniug 


i little 


s might have the 


of 





~) 
~ 





side Cash by the dravoc nd pouce, to get 
into Clonmel, thirteen miles further, as well as 
we could, th oh it Was il KNOWN ial 
party were issembled 1 one of the roads to 
tercept We reacl Clonmel by ele 
) k ht In yt nk t d Khe 
tO) S \ () l ( lonmel, 
\ ) \y | I man hame ! 
[] v had | fractured by a blow fro 
f L fe t to mention that as we passed 
| 
\ of 1) i were pelted 
1. N 
, mad 4 Ww 
i 
( t mistress to prevent 
ee ag 
f , , 
i] } rer { { ' 1 the 
unty of 7 C1 t in Sligo and else. 
“| t t + h itr 
t the g we unable to quit thei 
9 ; 1 { thei per 
t H ne ) t] 
{ hhew t ible thei 
| }..] } 7 1 } ae 
( t f lipperary on tl 
12th of thi —one too, of soageravas 
ted a nature that he could not avoid 
their Lordships’ particular attention to it. 
The man’s 1 was Denis Murphy, a 
omfortal farmer, who lived near. th 
illave of Bansha. Between seven and 
ight o'clock in the evening an armed 
band of men, five in number, went to hi 
Use al juired if he wet t home. 
Chey we vered by his wife in the ne- 
itive { t believing her, they of 
( rs t] Is IF nding th t 
he had a t trut hey retired to th 
| ick if Cine house t it id th coming 
of then Im. lhe poor wife, fearing 
hat her h ] nd Was In d never for she 
aly i reh¢ na 1 th r¢ il bject ot the rufhans 
—endea | to make her escape by a 
} ne i - 


ee 
win of the house, in order 


to 
him 


low at th 


KiCh 
7oO to meet he r husl 
of the circumstance 
the attempt one of the men presented a 
A at her, pushed he r ba k, and 
/ 

\ 


the Earl of Roden) had be 


informed, 


and, and forewarn 


but while in 
blunderbuss 
as he n in- 
Mhis OC 
curred two hours before their victim re- 
which he did without the slightest 
fear or apprehension of the that 
awaited him. He would not attempt to 
describe the feelings, the sufferings, of his 
poor wife during the lapse of those two 
hours, at the expiration of which she fore 
saw that she would be widowed, and that 
her ten children: would be made fatherless. 
—they 


The and 
murders d him presence of his WwW ife 


stood guard over her. 
10Uu 
turned, 


fate 





their victim arrived 
the 


time 
in 
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and children, and not even content with 
having taken his life, they dragged his 
body to the door of his own house and 
there mutilated it, before the eyes of his 
wretched family. ‘These were two tales of 
woe, arising from circumstances not of days 
long gone by, which lost their effect in the 
narration, but of every day 
which took place under the very eye of the 
Irish Government, and of which that very 
moment might be furnishing additional ex- 
amples. Could he then be silent ? Should 
he not have been or 
reliction of duty to their Lordships, to his 
country, and to himself, were he to hav 

allowed her Majesty’s Ministers to put into 
the mouth of her Majesty in that House, 
words declaring that the domestic tran- 
quillity which at present prevailed in Ire- 
land presented a favourable opportunity of 
entering amongst other things into the con- 
sideration of the state of the municipal cor- 
porations of its cities and towns—of enter- 
ing upon the consideration of measures 
which were to more power, more 
political power, to those very indivi- 
duals who were the instigators of 
crimes he had detailed—the very 

from which they sprung—would he not, 
he asked, have been guilty of a great de- 
reliction of duty had he neglected to bring 
this subject under consideration on the 
present occasion? He would appeal to the 
noble Earl in the name of that spirit of 
humanity which inhabited the heart of most 
men, and which he doubted not dwelt in 
the heart of the noble Earl, whether he 
was not called upon to use every means in 
his power to prevent as much as possible 
the recurrence of these melancholy scenes, 
and not to appoint to office men who were 
themselves engaged in, them- 
selves parties to, that political agit: tion to 
which these scenes owed their origin? If 
he failed in moving the sympathy of the 
noble Earl, he would appeal to the noble 
Lord opposite who was at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government—a man _ possessed of 
greater power than perhaps any Minister 
that ever sat in that or the other House of 
Parliament since the accession of the House 
of Hanover—whether, considering the sit- 
uation of the noble Viscount in connexion 
with the present circumstances of the 
Throne, or the just popularity which be- 
longed to him through the medium of all 
those by whom he was surrounded—he 
would appeal to him, he would implore of 
him to exercise that power, not in giving 
discouragement to Protestantism, not in 
easting heavy blows upon the Protestant 
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vuilty of the grossest de- 


give 
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cause 
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faith, and upon Protestant principles in 
Ireland, but in preserving the loyal Pro- 
testant population in that country from 
such a frightful state of things as he had 
described. He would also beg of him to 
bear in mind, that it was Protestantism in 
this country which formed its brightest 
feature, and which had achieved those 
blessings which they had now so long en- 


joyed, and that it was that nucleus of 


Protestantism in lreland which had pre 

rved to Roman Catholies as well as them- 
selves the , He 
could not avoid making this appeal to the 
If he failed in it. he had 
one consolation left, which was, that there 
was a God in heaven who felt and sympa- 
thised for the sufferings of His people— 


liberties they poss ssed. 


noble Viscount. 


that there was a God of justice whose pe 
culiar care was the fatherless and the widow, 
and who, he believed, would yet visit with 
vengeance for those scenes of blood which 
were desolating the land. He therefore 
entreated their Lordships to take into their 
consideration the present state of Ireland. 
He would conclude the painful and melan- 
choly, but nevertheless imperative, duty he 
had felt called upon to perform, by moving 
for returns of all the rewards that had 
been offered by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland for the perpetration of murders 
and other offences, from the Ist of Janu- 
arv, 1836, to the 1st of December, 1837 ; 
the number of rewards claimed, the reports 
of the police of all offences, the offences that 
had been tried at the assizes, the number of 
convictions (distinguishing the nature of 
the crimes), and the punishments awarded. 
The Ear] of Before I rose 
to address your Lordships I paused, be- 
cause I was anxious to see whether any 
other noble Lord to make 
any addition to the statement of the noble 
Earl, or to draw my attention to any other 
points which might require notice on my 
part, so as to save the necessity of a reply, 
for Tam afraid that I must trouble your 
Lordskips for some time. My Lords, | 
begin, then, by stating my obligation to 
the noble Earl for bringing this question 
fairly forward, because I am sure that your 
Lordships will feel that any man who has 
been subject for many months to the almost 
daily vituperation of the public press must 
feel obliged by any opportunity, provided 
in this case by the manliness of the noble 
Lord in coming forward, for enabling the 
country to judge between the vague accu 
sations, the loose terms of the anonymous 
charges which have been brought against 
me, and the more deliberate but more 


VWulerave: 


was desirous 
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guarded accusations of the noble Earl. The 
noble Earl has entered upon a detail of all 
the circumstances connected with treland 
during the last few mouths, and I hope 
that he will allow me to share with him 
the grief which he has expressed at th 
occurrence of any outrages there. But 

my Lords, he Says that the circumstances 
which have happened there are attributable 
to the pernicious course ol my vovernnicnt 

and I am glad of an opportunity to deny it 

because I fear that a large proportion o 
the people of Euglana ouly read the state 

ments on one side, and [ am anxious that 
they should compare the shape of the 
present accusation with the numerous 
anonymous libels with which | have been 
assailed, that they may ascertain the truth, 
The noble Lord accuses us of the matiute- 
nance of a conspiracy in Treland, and if he 
means to attribute to the Goverument any 
participation in, or connivance at, the ex- 
istence of any improper socicties there, | 
repudiate with scorn his accusation ; and 
I say that the noble Ea loueht not to have 
made it without afull knowledge of the facts 
on which the accusation is founded. 
Throughout the whole of the noble Lord’s 
speech I have been able to discover but 
one direct charge. He says, that I have 
appointed to office several parties whom he 
is pleased to say have been selected for their 
political connection with these societies, 
I will with confidence refer him to a list 
of persons appointed by me, Protestants 
as well as Catholics, and I will tell him 
that political agitation did not recommend 
a single person to any one appointment. 
The noble Lord states on his own authority 
that an extensive conspiracy exists in th t 
country. My Lords, there hus alw ays been 
in Ireland a combination connected with 
the competition as to the tenure of land: 
but that any combination which may exist 
aft’ present has the least connection with a 
political object I utterly deny. The nobk 

Lord went on to state the form of the oath 
which binds together this society Vy 

Lords, I know not of any such oath, nor 
of any circumstances connected therewith, 
even those which may have happened whilst 
I have been in London would, of course, 
have been reported to me; but, my 

Lords, if the slightest clue can be obtained, 

I will sift it to the bottom. I never would 

tolerate sucha society, aud there never wasa 

Government more determined than mine to 

suppress them. ‘I'he noble Parl had referred 

to Dublin ; my Lords, in Dublin, at the 

inauguration of the Lord Mayor, 1 stated | 
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| to his lordship and the recorder, before 

| was aware of any appeal to this House, 
; ny knowledge that the: did ex , not 

| political CO! bination, but combination of 
workmen of different tr e " 


thought it right to state my knowled 


for | believe that the system is common to 


brost trad communities, and came ¢ t 
li i I I ° 
- | 
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1) 17 
ow 1 t id, 1 Lord cal 
ig t i Nl S I i » I 
from political agitation a at present 


renders the public mind exceedit 
] 


vourable for the consideration of measure 

of a more permanent nature than if, as in 
other times, it were necessary to act upon 
the odious necessity of passing ac ercion bill 
But, my Lords, any absence of politi alagita- 
tion, for which the Government has received 
or taken credit, is not so complete as to 


prevent, a lutervals some expressions ol 
I 
; y + } ] 
opinion, We do not pretend, my Lords, 
: é ; 
to any magic charm, we make use of no 
. c 1 
inimal m netism, to draw the hearts of 
Willing and peaceful people to their Ss 
rel n ind ner Govern! rit Wi dep ned 
. ’ 
my t.or is. entirels ny nti natu l resi 
of cause and effect: we endeavor t 
. } 1: } 1 
duce ti reciprocal | Whe o8 mluiidence b 
‘ ! . } 
tween the ¢ nors verned nea 
: re 
our Influence is tounded on the reliance ot 


the p yp ,onti e admini tration of justi e 


and on the feeling which pervades all the 


nation, that the English will unite in pro 
curing for Ireland that justice which she 
has not formerly exper need. But, my 


iis desire on th 
part of the Government to give to every 

hd BS 
moral feeling 
expect that this fe ling on the part ol 


a proper lirection, we cannot 
l 


: ; ; os 
Irish ~p ople Will be complete whil t there 
exists in full force one Ingredtent in the 


social system which has reduced them 
the lowest level, I may almost say Of @ 
titution: and allow me to add, tl 

one measure recommended 


I 
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portion of her Majesty’s peech just read 
at the table which your Lordships must 
take up in connection with the state of 
Ireland, to the consideration of which you 
must come prepared with a cool head, but 
at the same time, with a bold resolution, 
for, unless the full security of industry 
be united to security of property, we 
never expect that Ireland will 
be in a perfectly tranquil state. The 
noble Lord has asked for certain re- 
turns. There cannot be the least objec- 
tion, on the part of the Government, to 
produce all the returns which the 1 
Lord has moved for; nay, if it be possible 


State of Ireland. 


Can 


oble 


to frame them in a more complete shape 
than what is suggested by the noble Lord, 
with a view to put the whole facts more 
completely before your Lordships, 
Government wll be most anxious to do so, 
If the noble Lord had overlooked any re- 
tuins that might be obtained from the 
const ibulary or other authorities, I should 
have been more eratitied in supplying the 


the 


omission than in refusing the noble Lord 
any of the returns for which he has asked. 
Kut | will explain, why I think there will 
be a difliculty in complying with the re- 
quest of the noble Lord, with respect to 
the second return moved for by him. The 
constabulary officers are perfectly aware 
of the outrages that are committed, be- 
cause they report them; they are, in 
many cases, also perfectly aware of the 
But the noble 
asks for a return of the number of 


ofeuders who are arrested. 
Lord 
those offenders who are afterwards bri ught 
Of the 
can give no official information ; 
from 


to justice. this, constabulary 
oflic crs 
that 


j 
ait, 


1° ‘ 
must come the Crown-oflice ; 


i think, we shall be able to cive the 
noble Lord all the 
on that point in the third return for which 
My Lords, all details of 
crimes are revolting, our nature is offend- 
ed at the outrages committed, and our 


information he desires 
he has moved, 
sympathies are excited for those who are 


My Lords, the recital of the 
noble Lord has undoubtedly excited your 


il] used, 


feelings, and L can assure your Lordships, 
that although the cases stated by the 
noble Loid are not Aas they 
yet even the hearing of 
wnmawakens In me us strong 


so new to me 


to fim, 


feelings of pain as the noble Lord suffers, 
and as were caused by first hearing of 
them. 
hered, 
quillity 
tie 


But, my Lords, it is to be remem- 
that when we talk of the 
of a 


tran- 
must 
that 


COUNTY, We CoOln- 


pare present state ot country 
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with its state at some former 
period, or with the state of some other 
country. Before | read to your Lord- 
ships the returns which are now before 
me, I should observe, that there are many 
reasons why those retarns will appear ot 
a more untavourable description than any 
former returns as to the state of Lreland. 
In the first 
are more comprehensive than 
any former returns 5 
Variety ot offences. 


place, the returns | have to 
produce, 
they include a vreater 
Previous to the orga- 
» OK nstabulary force, there 
eal more laxity in making 
returns, 


( 
| 
H 


was u vYreat ¢ 
up the 


The police force o6t 


being SO complete as af present, it could 


| not vive to your Lordships the same full 


Without trou- 
bling your Lordships with a statement of 


and accurate information. 


minor offences, such as larcenies, an ac- 
count of which, however, | have before 
we, | will read to your Lordships a com- 
the 


crimes and outraves, as reported by the 


parative statement of undernamed 


coustabulary to have been committed 
during the two periods, from October 
1832 to March 1835, and from October 
1836 to March 1837. 
comprised the six months preceding the 
passing of the Coercion Bill. IT mention 
this, because the last time the state of 
Ireland brought regularly 
your Lordships, a comparison was imsti- 
tuted the 
during period—that 1s, 


The former period 


was before 


between offences committed 
that the 
preceding the Coercion Bill, and 
aveturn then made at the request of th 
Secretary of State for the Hlome Depart- 
ipent, buf which could 
months of this 


SIX 


" 
months 


not embrace the 


two first year, It was, 
therefore, a comparison between the six 
months before the Coercion Bill with the 
list the year 1836. ‘The 


comparison to which [now call the attenu- 


six months of 


tion of your Lordships, is made between 
the six corresponding months of the years 
1832-3 and the years 1836-7. The ol- 
fences ‘ this return are 
homicides, flring at the person, cutting 
and mame, assaults (specially reported), 
abductions, rapes and atte mpts to ravish 
levelling, burning, burglary; attacks on 
hiouses, robbery of arms, 

unlawfully administered, illegal 
notices or meetings, riots, faction fights 


enumerated = in 


demands or 
oaths 


andl resistance to legal 
The offences in which the greatest di 
minution has taken place are attacks on 
houses, 


robbery 


rescues process. 


firing dwellings, demand and 


of arms, assaults, cutting and 
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maiming. 

return, during the six months 
the passing of the Coercion Bill, was 6.355, 
and during the six mouths of last winte 


2.3006 


preceding 
i 


Phat any person in ti situation 


of the noble Lord, should ate that lre- 
land is now in a worse condition than it 
ever was before, whea there existed 

a return as this, which must, t L certain 


} 


extent, have been known to every bert 
who concerns himselt about the aetua 
state of Ireland, is most ¢ 

But, my Lords, | 

another point of view. IT have a r 


of the number of crim €pol to hay 
been committed in the first mi mai 

of the years 1852, 18 1854, 185 i 
and 1837. The number of offen in t 
first nine months of 1832 was ys in 
1833, they were diminished to | 7s on 
1834, to 6.016: in | ‘ hev rose 
6,045 ; in «1856, they wer reaquced to 


5,384; and, in the first mine months of 
the present year, the Offences wh 1 Lhave 
called for all thi 1nqul i 
the part of the noble Lord ia il 
duced to 3,7 
that in 1835 there was an increase of thi 
number of offences. But, in that year, 
there was the excitement of a general 


S 4. [ have stated 1h) bord 


1 


election, as there was also in thie present 


year; there were many other exciting 


= 


causes also operating at that time. 
result was, that in 1895, the number was 
6,645 ; whereas, in the first nine months 
of 1837, also with a general election, the 


number was 8,748. But, my Lords, | 


shall be told, that there are other offences 
Your Lordships are aware tha Lhe! 


besides the reports of the coustal : 
two other reports, the one made out by 
the Crown solicitor of the bu nbei of 
prosecutions, and the other made out by 


the inspectors of prisons. | 
pont, I will read returns to your Lord 
ships which will establish a fact 

be gratifying to the noble Duke « 
because I am sure, all that the noble 
Duke desires is, that justice should be 
If I can prove that the number of 
committals bears a greater proportion to 
the number of outrages comiitt d, and 
that the number of convictions bears a 
greater proportion to the number of com- 
mittals at this time than in any former 
period, the noble Duke will, [am confi- 
dent, admit that it isa highly beneficial re- 
sult. The first thine to which 1 shall eall 
the attention of your Lordships is a suin 
mary of the returns furnished hy ihe in 


done, 


But the sum total of the whole | 
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if there has been a 
ber of convictions what 
Why, not that crime has increased, but 
that the intimidation of prosecutors has 
diminished. I trust, my Lords, after we 
shall have wiped off the arrear of crime 
committed in Ireland, the result of former 
systems, we may infer favourably from the 
diminished number of offences duri ine the 
past year as tothe future state of that 
country, Upon this subject noble 
Duke on a former oceasion alluded to the 
returns made by the 
the number of ‘persons prosecuted. 


Lor Is, 


does it 


1 
tne 


On 
my return to treland I directed ingu ry to 


be made of the Crown oflicers, for informa-! 


tion. Reports have been received from Mr. 
Barrington and Mr. Kemmis, two of the 
Crown solicitors, addressed to Mr. Drum- 
mond, on the subject. Mr. Kemmis writes 
thus :—*“ Mr, Kemmis presents his compli- 
mentsto Mr. Drummond, and in reply to 


the several inquiries contained in his note of 


the 15th instant, begs leave to state that 
previous to the year 1828, and for 
time subsequent to that period, almost 
every case of homicide was charged against 
the accused parties as murder, and it was 
left to the petty jury 
either murder or manslaughter. Of late 
years, however, the practice has 
changed, and the counsel for the Crown, 
on reading the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, decides whether the indict- 
ment to be preferred is to be for man- 
slaughter or murder, In former years the 
Crown did not prosecute all cases of homi- 
cide. Now there is scarcely a case of this 
description that is not prosecuted or inves- 
tigated by the Crown. Of late years the 
Crown solicitor has been directed to pro 
secute crimes which were not previot isly 
taken up by the Crown ; 
without violence, bie amy, receiving 
and cattle stealing, but this latter 
offence was only prosecuted at one assizes 
on the Leinster circuit, and has no refer- 
ence to Dublin. Almost every case of ab- 
duction or rape has of late years been pro 
investigated by the Crown— 


Only those 


been 


suc th as robbe ‘ries 
stolen 


goods, 


secuted or 
before it was j 
which were attended with great aggrava- 
tion and violence were soma Vio- 
lent and other assaults have latterly be 
come very frequent in the county and city 
Dublin, and appear to arise either from 
a spirit of combination, or some other ille- 
gal confederacy.—Kildare- street, 
15, 1837 Mr. Barrington 
these terms :—-“¢ 


not so. cases 


Nov. 
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Crown had till lately 
almost entirely 
but that 


7 : 
sidered, In 


been confined 
Whiteboyism ; 
1821 it wi 
the persecu- 
tions which ensued on persons prosecuting 


to cases 
the veal 
consequence of 


after is Cou. 


certain offences, and which deterred othe:s 
all, that they should 
be tuken up by the Crown; it was there 
fore directed that robberies, and maliciously 
killing and maiming of and other 
off. should he 
made the sulyje cts of Crown Prose utions. 
This has nee sed the 
of prosecutions beyond that of 
I have letters, my Lords, of « 

actly the same purport from other Crown 
solicitors ; but it is not necessary that ] 
should trouble your Lordships with them, 
There is another circumstance to which | 
will call your Lordships’ attention ; it is 
with regard to those returns from the in- 
tors-general of prisons, 
to do this, because I have seen in 
many of the journals, founded on those 
returns, an argument very unfavourable 
to the state of society in Ireland as com- 
pared with society in England. I confess, 
my Lords, when I saw the statements first 
put forth T did not understand how such 
a result could arise so apparently unfavour- 
able to Ireland. I therefore examined very 
carefully into the matter before IT made any 
further inquiry at the Home-oftice. I first 
found it was stated that there were some- 
thing like 18,000 committalsin Ireland, and 
only 13,460 in England, Upon examining 
further I found the number of persons 
sentenced to death, transportation, or im- 
prisonment for more than six months, was 
1 England and Wales 5,840, and in Ire- 
land 2,614; and to imprisonment for six 
months and under were, on the other hand 
in ee and Wales, 8,384; aud in Ire- 
land, 1: This, my Lords, did cer- 
tuinly seem to me most extri aordinary. 
Th it so great a number of minor offences 
should be committed in England, where 
the people are supposed to be more free 
from motives of strife than they are in Ire- 
land, while the greater offences in England 
should present so very unfavourab e 9 
portion as regarded Ireland, did seem very 
extraordinary. I directed an inquiry to 
be made at the Home Office upon the sub 


from prosecuting at 


cattl m 
nees of that description, 
number 
former 


ssarily mer a 


vears,” 


spec I feel it neces- 


sary 


LO-4. 


ject, and what, my Lords, do you think I 


case? Why, that in the 
included all offence 
and all summary 
similar 
Enelish return 


be the 
returns were 
tried at petty sessions 
convictions, while every 
was excluded the 


fou d to 


offence 


from 
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When | obtained a corre 3} onding return another observation connected with 
for England and Wales, I found the con- | large increase of committal 


victions to amount to 53,270. My Lords, | it appears » worth while ft 

[ cannot wish to state anything disadvan- |} your Lordships. It has been the 
tageous to England ; therefore I am bound | tion of many intelligent gentlemen, 
to recollect that a great many of these} Crown counsel and Crown solicitors, con- 
summary convictions in England and} nected with the administration of justice 
Wales arise from a state of the law in this; in Jreland, that in proportion as the coun 
country which docs not exist im Ireland| try is less disturbed—that as there are 
—such as the game-laws and the vag- wer Whiteboy offences, the minor of- 
rancy laws. But even making due allow-| fences incr ase. The former constitut 
ance for this circumstance, | think there} rather an important item in the vague ac- 
are grounds for stating in round numbers, | cusation thrown out by the noble Lord, but 
that out of the 53,270 petty and summary | the el "pe rsons committed 
convictions we ought to take 20,000 and| V ls 
add to the 14,000 convictions at tl 

and quarter sessions in) England and 1m is. osed of 

Wales. This, my Lords, would vive a Irns, How Come 

result of 34,000 convictions to England or lwelt very much upon, Namen 
and Wales, and 18,000 to Ireland. But f tl ceneral election 


supposing we put these summary convi anquillity of Ireland 


. } 
1@ aSsSIZeS he 


t 


tions in England out of the question, and | veneral tion was 
deduct from the Irish returns that which 
ought not to be in them, with the view of 
making a fair comparison between the two 
countries, it will then appear that the con- 
victions in England and Wales are 14,000, 
aud in Ireland 10,000. This I consider 
to be, in proportion to the population, as 
one conviction in every 1,000 in England, | ganised again the 
and one in every 800 in Ireland : a pro-| and tenant. With 
portion, Tadmit, unfavourable to Ireland | of th 
as four to five. But who, my Lords, that! has 
looks to the state of society in that country, | of 
who that reflects on the manner i hic 
it has been treated, who that considers the 
iF 


, , 
ras, I make ho 


grievous evils (and, my 
political allusion with which it has 
afflicted, and which have be: 
of the greatest destitution 

who that looks to these thing 

prised at this relative proj 
offences in the two countries 
explanation, my Lords, with 

the returns of the inspector-g¢ neral : 1 

them 340 persons are stated to have been veral cout osted elections 


} 


ypecen 


charged with murder ; of these 274 were! and when I returned to 
found innocent or the bills were ignored, that Mr. Blake had been alr 


t 
twenty-two only were sentenced to death, Sligo. ] did. perhaps, think 


and from forty to fifty were stated to whole list of stipendiary n 
be discharged on sureties. This seem- it should be ODs rved tiat 


ing absurd, I found the mistake arose been any imput ition sustained against him 
from a circumstance which I am sorry inthe discharg i 

to say, isa very common one in Ireland, |) Blake was not the 

where death often results from casual vio- that particular distric 

lence, the confusion of mixing up man- ance—Mr. Crossley and 

slaughter with murder. Thus it was that were accordingly sent to 
the 340 persons committed for murder bourhood Now 
were reduced to twenty-two persons con app intment, the nob! 


victed and sentenced to death. There is, was disgraced. 
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understo: { the nobl earl | he she uld hold he r Vajesty Ss commission 


en dismissed his Ma-| of the peace, Which, in ignorance of that 

ble ondue id c! trusted him with, The noble 

; por | ded, at considerable length 

Mr. Blake was recommended to m« vase Of Allen. I refer to that again 

ya vboble Friend of ine, W Wi hen | only to sl ur J ordships how mis- 
iting as Vice-Lieutenant of the county of | st t« ts, whet ‘y are not made face 


‘layo, by a relation of mine, Lord Dillon, | to face—w!l ar cecal will do when 


{ 
and by several other aX utleme lh. fascer- persons nral and when the party 


tained that Mr. Blake had acted as a ma- | charged has not an opportunity of answer- 


vistrate and without reproach for several | ing them ‘TO! lnpression: 


: : os : 
ears, and upon this information and these | may be made on the public mind on such 


i 


recommend iti nS l appoint d im. sul OcCRASIONS. ‘| ht Is al certain ( olonel, ad 
Seu ntly to the election at Sligo, a repert | Member in the other Louse, but it is not 
for the first time reach , hat Mr.!}as a Member of the other House | have 
Blake ad been dismissed fro is Ma-| now to do with him, but as an itinerant 
jesty’s service by a co tial, and rato the Government—Colonel 
Imainediate ly took a step which hink IT} Conolly. I sawa report that he had made, 


\ bound to d plied to n Uie | % statement, that Allen had been murdered, 
| riend at thi hea if ! f r “ por ana t 1@ (Ca ‘Thm { had 
f thy proceedin: sof the court-martial nore n fit than if h 
read the proceedings, a coneeiving that] deed dow. Now, ny Lords, 1s 

person who had been di 1 fir he} oua ror such person as Colonel Conolly 


nuld not ) t li Cire ati Dn} to hok uniess he pute sur if hh Ss fact? 


ie P "The 
the end of 


Oth of September hot 
had peer in} STIQ ten years | Ore ny reward been off red by the Go. 
hy Lord Manners the ni Lord (} Cel- ernment fot I appr hension of the of 


lor on Mr. Bl ke’ r recon ended ¢t » | na : buf 1On dae ‘hi il 0 offered 
be included in the commission of the peace, | for private “nation, and which led to 
nd | station 

| 


} "1 
hh I 
thr 


ing—there w: 
vu the due course f justice, 
2s were invest 


Le ay no more upon the 
a magistrate could be Ii i | I 10 subject al ] ent, because it still stand 
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which T have on all occasions given to both eir opinion that Mr. Spellman, far from 
parties an opportunity of bringing them | being fairly chargé d, had no direct evidence: 
forward, I granted an investigation, on the | against him, and he was admitted to bail. 


application of Colonel Perceval, without | Yet, my Lords, Colonel Conolly, with all 
difficulty or hesitation, Colonel Shaw | these facts before him, made the statement 
Kennedy went down to Sligo, by my desire, | I have mentioned to your Lordships so 
to hold that investigation, but Colonel | lately as the 27th of October. The nobl 
Perceval declined to proceed with his Earl has alluded to another most lamentable 
charges. | believe that as a magistrate | case which occurred in Sligo. My Lords 
Mr. Blake’s conduct has been perfectly | this and every other case of a similar de- 
without reproach. But that part of his scription, of course, requires and demands 
life being brought to my attention in the | every attention on the part of the Govern. 

have mentioned, [ examined into | ment. But neither in this case nor in any 

rcumstances, and I considered that | other case will I admit that the man was 

; 


was not proper, Mr. Blake having been { murdered because he was a Protestant. 
dismissed from his Majesty’s service, that {I do not believe, my Lords, that such a 
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respectable Protestants, not 
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so that the attacks on 
who happened to be Protestants ts not a 
recent crime; and the two last prosecu- 
tions for conspiring to murder respectable 
persons were for offences against Roman 
Catholic gentlemen—one a magistrate and 
a grand juror, who was fired at 
wounded in the year 1834; and the other 
the case of a conspiracy in the same year 
to murder the land-agent of a 
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has diminished, as I was shortly fier able 
to inform my noble Friend, the S« 
of State for the Home De partment, in the 
proportion of from one-fourth to one-twen- 
ty-fourth of the crimes committed in the 
rest of Ireland. Then, my Lords, with 
regard to the case of Allen and nzie 


cretary 


Mac ke 
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horror at the atrocity, yet I cannot entirely 
forget that the system of kidnapping, which 


has been found to be one of the causes of 


the subsequent offences, is vot by any 
means confined to any one purty or to any 
one county in Ireland. In the 
Longford, affidavits were sworn the 
effect that persons who were known not to 
be disposed to vote for the Conservatives 
were confined until the elect and then 
brought up to the poll and made to vote 
for that party. In the county of Carlow, 
the ‘Nolan and Brennan came be- 
fore where a 
of parties 
laving WF seeidie persons 
have 


to 


ion, 


Cases of 
the 
couviction 


judges at the assizes, 
actually 
char: ved with | 


who 


took place 


would voted against a certain 
party, if they had not been 
When, my Lords, such pro- 
ceedings were countenanced 
education, 


possibility, be 


Conservative 


kidnapped, 


e could not, 
red as d 


who of cours 


by any 
consid sirous 0 
nature as that of murder— 
but, my Lords, when persons of high sta- 
tion are 
it cannot be 
prise, 
lowed 
who, 


so serious a 
een setting so bad an example, 
matter of y great sur- 
that their example should be fol- 
by p of inferior station, 
in the first instance, could not b 
supposed to intend to commit murder, but 
whose subsequent proceedings have led to 
ittal of that crime. I come 
observa by the 
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general elec ton, 
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a very 
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Earl with regard to 
and to that 
fortunately 
land, in the relation b: 
tenant. Your must well 
aware, the fact having been so frequent! \ 
mentioned in this House, that much of the 
disturbance of Treland depends 
origin in the peculiar 
land 7 that country; and you must 
be \ how wide is the difference 
in Sy re situat landlord and 
tenant in the neighbouring kingdom com- 
pared to the situation of the same cl: 
in England. In Ireland there 
mand for any than agricultural in- 
dustry. Land becomes a necessity of life, 
drives hard bargains, and hard 
kindly feelings 
of those who are parties to 
either on the side or the 
‘ut I will not pursue that part of 
the subject further. I will not enter 
a discussion of those social relations which 
make so marked a distinction be 
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| relative position of landlord and tenant in 
} 
} 


Ireland, as contrasted with the position of 
the same parties in England ; it is enough 
that the general good feeling which 
exists in the latter, is unknown, or rarely 


| to be found, in the former ; and that whilst, 


the relation of landlord and 
tenant in England is one of sympathy 
without dependence, in Ireland, 1 
often one of entire dependence without a 
shadow of sympathy Out of this unfor- 
tunate state of things arise many of the 
disturbances of Ireland. Now, when a 
general election takes place, it often hap- 
pens that the party which in Ireland is 
called Conservative, are induced to start 
candidates in districts in which I never 
heard it even prete snded that they had the 
slightest chance of succeeding in obti Wining 
a return. That they have a perfect right 
to take such a step, if they deem it proper, 
I do not fora moment deny. T make no 
complaint upon that head ; but if in such 
districts any unconstitutional threats are 
held out to bias the votes of any portion of 
the electors, I it to your Lordships 
to judge whether such a course of pro- 
not calculated to widen the 
and to foment the ill-feeling 
alrealy too much exists between 
landlord and tenant, and at the same 
time to disturb, perhaps to destroy, the 
tranquillity of the country. Your Lord- 
ships must also recollect the peculiar situ- 
ation of the popular party at this moment 

Ireland. | the first time in the an- 
nals of the country , that party is identified 
with the Eng gor ernment, 
nothing more, desirous for nothing more, 


In most Cases, 


is too 


ae 
iCave 
ceeding Is 
differences 
which 


or 


lish anxious for 
ra 
than to lend a firmand] honest sup} ort to the 
British Governmentand British Parliament. 
[In all former discussions upon the state 
ndition of Ireland 
gitation, 
country 


we have heard 
Three years ago the 
rung the cry of 
is that cry now ? From 
Ireland to another the people 
are mute upon the subject of that once- 
popular dcemand—not a murmur is heard 
In any part of the kingdom ; they are per- 

fectly satisfied, perfectly content, with the 
nglish Government. In sucha state of 
things, I must say, that it is to the land- 
lords of Ireland that we are to look for the 
maintenance of tranquillity in that country. 
Of that point Iam sure your Lordships 
must yourselves be suthe iently aware ; and, 
connected with that I must observe, that 
certain rumours have reached me of the 
conduct of particular landlords which I 


and Cl 
much of a 
whole with 
‘repeal ;” where 


one end of 
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shall be very glad to hear explained. 1 
see a noble Earl (Bandon) opposite, of 
whose conduct as a landlord, in a parish in 
the county of Cork, certain rumours have 
been circulated which I am sure he will be 
happy to have the opportunity of explain- 
I am aware that the subject is a very 
delicate one. 1 am reluctant to touch 
upon it. I certainly shall not dwell upon 
it. I am perfectly aware that the nobl 
Lord has a right to do what he 
with his own; but, at the same time, 
we are considering the effect it may have 
upon the tranquillity of Ireland, I am 
bound to say that any wholesale system of 
depopulation, founded eg the religious 
opinions of a port ion of : people 
system that cannot for a moment be 
rated. | doubt not that the noble Far] 
has been misre pre sente “dl; - and In me ition- 
ing the subject lam only attording him an 
oppor tunity of explanation, 
am sure he will thank 
say that this vot an isolated instance. 
I have read within these last 

letter, which, upon inquiry, | have es 
reason tt genuine, purporting 
be addressed to one of the chief 
on the estate of Dr. Quin, in 
county of Wexford, stating tha 
{the tenant’s) and ther’s 
would not be renewed, weount 
any objection that his Lordshi ee nt 
to either the one or the other 
farmers, but upon the general iss 
the tenants had 
every opposition in their power to th 
ment tithes, had acted 
their landlord at every general eleetion for 
the county. This letter was addr 
[ understand, to the principal tenant of 
the noble Lord, and in the paper in which 
I saw it it is accompanied with a state- 
ment, which I believe may be corroborated, 
that so complete was this system of perse- 
cution and extermination carried on against 
the Roman Catholic tenantry, that many 
of them are unable to find even a night's 
shelter. Upon such a system, my Lords, 
I will not make a single comment; but I 
leave it to your Lords ships, when you are 
expose 1d even for a moment to the cold air 
in passing hence to-night to your own 
homes, to reflect upon the sufferings of 
these people—to reflect upon the suffer- 
ings of aged men, bedridden, if still they 
have a bed left—of women in childbirth— 
of infants hungry and helpless, ejected in 
this wholesale manner from their 
and compelled to wander the country in 
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doing, . disturbed state of soc iety in that 
country. So ag in 1814, Mr. Peel, in 
bringing in a bill similar to that introduced 
by the noble Duke, stated that the evil the 
proposed to remedy had not arisen 
on a sudden, but that it had e xisted fora 
‘able time, indeed for the whole 
time that he had had the honour of forming 
apart of the Irish Government. The right 
Gentleman then said, the oath which 
parti s took 
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death rather than give any information 
against their companions —against those 
who associated with them tojoin the French, 
if the French could be persuaded to make 
a descent upon that country. Mr. Peel 
also related that there was something pe- 
culiar in the then existing state of the 
country, something in the nature, character, 
and tendency of the associations and com- 
binations then formed in every part of the 


kingdom, that rendered it necessary to | 


have recourse to measures of greater rigour 
than had previously been adopted. 
scribed the disturbances that existed every- 
where as of the most alarming description. 


gislature, would render it impossible for 


any one to whom it was addressed not to | 


acknowledge the necessity of adopting some 
such measure of rigorous severity as that 
which he then proposed, even though it 
might shock their minds and wound their 
feelings. Such were the arguments ad- 
vanced by Sir Robert Peel in 1814 in sup- 
port of the measure then introduced by 
him. My Lords, I knowof no system now 


existing in Ireland that demands any alter- | 
ation of the laws that might shock your | 
Speaking 


minds or wound your feelings 
upon the same subject again in the year 
1816, Mr. Peel said that the disturbances 


which then existed in Ireland seemed to be | 
the effect of a general confederacy in crime, | 
a comprehensive conspiracy of guilt, a sys- | 
tematic opposition to all laws and munict- | 
pal institutions. ‘The records of the courts | 


of justice, he said, would show such a set- 


tled and uniform system of guilt, such | 
monstrous and horrible perjuries, as could | 
not be believed or be found in the annals | 
of any country on the face of the globe, | 
Then, | 


whether civilised or uncivilised. 
added Mr. Peel, in a few words of practical 
wisdom that would apply well to the pre- 


the extension of education, are the reme- 


dies which must be chiefly relied upon.” [| 


will not dwell upon the use made of the | the State, what interest soever [ have, or may 


time which elapsed whilst Mr. Peel con- 


the noble Duke opposite in 1829 in carry- 
ing that measure without which no govern- 
ment would be accepted as a kind and pa- 
ternal government in Ireland, surely the 
right hon. Gentleman must at that 
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Hede- | 


closets was good for it, 


;} come to 
tinued his connection with the government | 
of the country ; but surely, when that right | 
hon. Gentleman cordially concurred with | 
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enviable fecling to the time which had been 
wasted between 1814, when he said that 
“time alone must be relied upon,” and the 
year 1829, when he came forward as the 
advocate and supporter of the Roman Ca 
tholic Relief Bill. And when Mr. Peel 
spoke of the “extension of education,” as 
another part of the remedy to be ap 
plied to Ireland, | take it for 
that he meant the of such a 
system of education as should be applicable 
to the great mass of the people. I feel, 
therefore, that in 1814, Mr. Peel only an- 
ticipated the intention which induced him, 


granted 


2 


extension 


| in 1829, to co-operate with the noble Duke 
Such information, he said, had reached the 
Government as, when explained tothe Le- | 


in carrying the Catholic Relief Bill, and, in 
1835, to propose an extended plan of na- 
tional education in Ireland, I must crave 
your pardon, my Lords, for having occupied 


}so much of your time, but I am now draw- 


ine towards a close. In referring to these 
points it is rather curious to observe how, 
in all aves and all times, a contrast has been 
presented as regards the state of Ireland, 
between that which wise men said in their 
and that which 
statesmen afterwards carried into execu 
tion. With what wisdom have men written, 
with what folly have they not acted in 
reference to Ireland? I happened lately 
to have my attention called to a few 
words used by a great authority of old, 
but which singularly apply to the state 
of Ireland at the present. si Lord 
Bacon, in speaking of Treland, strangely 


sime, 
enough makes use of expressions which 
remote as was the period at which he 
wrote, and different as the circumstances 
of the country then apply with 
singular force to the condition of Treland 
at the present day. In a letter which is 
quaintly entitled “ A letter to Mr. Secre- 
tary Cecil, after the defeating of the Spa 
forces in Ireland, inciting 


were, 


nish him to 


| embrace the care of reducing that kingdom 
sent time :—‘‘ Time alone, the prevalence | 
of a kind and paternal Government, and | 


to civility, with some reasons sent inclosed,” 
Lord Bacon says :— 


“As one that wisheth you all increase of 
honour, and as one that cannot leave to love 


have in it, and as one that now this 
dead vacation-time hath some leisure ad aliud 
agendum, i will presume to propound to you 
that which though you cannot but see, yet I 
know not whether you apprehend and esteetn 
itin so high a degree; that is, for the best 
action of importation to yourself, of sound ho- 
nour and merit to her Majesty and this Crown, 
without ventosity and popularity, that the 
riches of any occasion, or the tide of any op- 


moment have looked back with no very | portunity can possibly minister or offer; and 
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obligation and reward, Lord Bacon 


ligion 
on to recommend the toleration of the Ca 
tholic faith—a thing rather curious at that 


time ; and with respect to justice, he ad- | 
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vised the introduction of the laws of Lng- 
land. Upon the point of obligation and 
reward, he says :— 


““ [tis true, no 
that a s 
pramuon and ] 


said, ‘ ta 
und [am persuaded if a 


tna ; Il 
been spe nt in 


pena—for this kind of war is but pene or chas- 
tisement of rebels, without fruit or emolument 
to this state, had been spent in premio, that is, 
in rewarding, things had never grown to this 
extremity. But to speak forwards. 

ing of the principal Irish persons in terms of 
contentment and without cause of particular 
complaint, and generally the carrying of an 
even course between the English and the [rish, 
whether it be in competition or whether it be 
in controversy, as if they were one 
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auto the great Lord 
Chesterfield, which was found with many 
the castle at Dublin, having been 
written many after that noble Lord 
had been La In 
that letter Lord Chesterfield, observing 
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I. 3 though accused of 
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Chestertield, and enforce the 
reference either to the religious opinis ns or 
political sentiments of those who exhibited 


L disposition to violate them. In another 


| part of his letter Lord Chesterfield says, 


i 


1 was determined 
persons whatever, and I was determined 


So say I. The 


to proscril e no set of 


to be governed by none.”’ 


| noble Earl opposite in the early part of his 


Speech quoted from an authority to which 
he said I was bound. My Lords, I am 
bound to no man—I acknowledge no man’s 
bond. I defy the noble Lord to prove that 
part of his accusation. I do not consider 
that in consulting the wishes of an entire 
people to the best of my humble ability I 
have in any one act given ground to the 
noble Earl to say that I have bowed to any 
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man. I require, my Lords —I care not 
what insinuations may be thrown out 
against me—I require nothing but the con- 
viction of my own conscience throughout 
the whole of the time that I have been the 
representative of the Crown in Ireland to 
sustain me against such charges as have 
this night been brought against me. It 
has been stated by persons who must know 
better, that Mr. O'Connell has all the 
patronage of the Government in Ireland. 
I utterly and indignantly deny the truth 
of that statement. Mr. O’Conneil, like 
any other Member of Parliament requiring 
information from the Government, has, | 


aig had several communications with | 
; but I can confidently state, that the ap- | 
| admitted, except those of their own poli- 


pita of Mr. O'Connell have been 


fewer than those of any other Member of | 


Parliament. Neither has Mr. O'Connell 
been consulted more than any other Member 


of Parliament in any one appointment made | 


by the Irish Government. Mr. O'Connell 
holds no government patronage in Ireland, 
nor does he exercise any of the patronage 


that belongs to the Government. Mr. 


O'Connell does not bind nor control me | 
in the exercise of my judgment, or in the | 
distribution of my patronage. 1 bow to no | 


man. But whilst I bow to no man, like 


Lord Chesterfield, I wiil «“ proscribe”’ no | 


man. The taunt against me ts, that I have 
treated Mr. O'Connell in the same way as 


I would treat any other Member of Par- | 


liament. So I have, my Lords, and so | 


will always continue to do. But I fear. | 


lessly and maneaty deny that the Crovern 
ment vere been controlled by Mr. O'Con- 
nell, or has consulted with Mr. O'Connell 
as to as of the appointments that have 


been made; and as to the charge of 


the Government having the — steady 
support of Mr. O’Connell, I honestly eon- 
fess that that is a circumstance, consi- 
dering how much he carries with him the 
hearts and affections of the Irish people, 
that I can regard only as a great advant- 
age, and as one that ought not to be made 
a matter of reproach. But that Mr. 
O'Connell influences me—that he actuates 
me in the discharge of my duties, or that 
I am governed or actuated by any other 
than my own sense of right, I utte rly and 
totally deny in the face of your Lords ships, 


and of the noble Lord by whom the ce harge | 


was brought forward. The noble Earl 
(Roden) is perfectly aware, that on all 
occasions on which 1 have an opportunity 
of addressing your Lordships, { never he- 
sitate to express the ae I really feel 
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for the consistency and sincerity of hi 
character. It is therefore with very 
considerable pain that I allude to a phrase 
attributed to the noble Earl, and _ said 
to have been uttered by him, not in this 
House, but elsewhere—a phrase to which 
my attention has been called, and of 
which I shall certainly desire to receive 
an explanation, because, if it be accu- 
rately reported, I consider it one of the 
most unjustifiable imputations that has 
ever been made in any quarter through- 





lout the whole of the party warfare 


which has raged during the last few 


|angry years. It so pleased the self-styled 


Conservatives of Belfast to hold a meeting 
not long since, at which no reporters were 


tical opinions. Therefore any thing that 
is reported to have been uttered by any 
person at that meeting, one must take as 
being not only what he did say, but what 
he wished to be known. My Lords, # feel 
that there are topics of too great, of too 
sacred importance to be made the subject 
of political discussion in any assembly. 1 
have this feeling deeply and strongly im- 
pressed upon me, even whilst I am asking 
the noble Earl for an explanation of the 
}expression attributed to him; but how 
much more strongly do I feel it when 
| such subjects are brought forward at poli- 
| tical party meetings and midnight revels. 
At the meeting to which I allude, it was 
| asserted, as the ri port says, by the noble 
Karl opposite, that the Government of this 
country was vested in the hands of in- 
fidels! Do T speak too strongly?” the 
noble Earl is said to have added. Well 
might the noble Earl have put that 
question to himself. If such language 
is unfit to be held here, well might the 
noble Earl have asked himself whether 
it were fit to use it to an excited party 
meeting. I feel that the noble Earl's 
i} conscience must have already reproached 
him. Is it poset e, that the noble Earl 
could seriously mean to employ such lan- 
| guage in addressing the excited revellers 
about him ? 

The Karl of Roden: Perhaps I may 
save the noble Earl’s time by declaring, 
iat once, that | never made use of the ex- 
| pression attributed to me, 

The Earl of Mulgrave: Then [ will 
‘not add another word upon the subject. 
[ am perfectly satisfied with the noble 
| Earl’s declaration. All I ean say is, that 
|these words were reported, and that all 


| 
| other reporters were, as I understood, ex- 
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had but 

disclaims them, I feel 
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the mec ting 
the 


should, 


from except those 
of the 


therefore, 


to views parties 

have 
ort that such word 
the noble Lord 
assured that he did 


at 


as 


been used ; 


not employ tiem, and TI, ONCE 


the subject from my miud, fully persuaded 
that the noble Earl feels oly 
do that nothing could excuse such AT i 
putation as that of infidelity u the 
whole of the Government. [ few 
t your Li bat it was 


wearie i" 
sary for me, in justice to myself, 


aS StioOi as | 


rdships, 


mwve aire ady 


into some detail. I | 
that I am not able exactly to understand 
the nature of the charee which t oble 

I trust, ever, 
J] have been enabled to prove, first, 
the number of political offences 
my administ Ireland, 
than in previous years ; 
the geveral moral improvement 


Cc 8 


{ 
hoy 


Earl brings against me. 


has, during 


ration Wi been less 
and secondly, that 


thie 
people has been progre ssive. I donot pre- 
tend to say, that there have not been occa- 


c 
ol 


sional checks in the progress of improve- 
ment ; but I hope I have stated enough to 
prove that the Government has done every 
thing in its power to neutralise all the old 
tendencies to crime. I have proved to your 
Lordships that outrages are decreasing, 
I have proved that the proportion of 
victions to committals, and of committals 
to the actual of 
greatly increased within the last few years 
as compared with former periods. Having 
stated thus much, | shall enly, in conciu- 
sion observe, that as long 
confidence of her Majesty, I shall continu 
in the steady pursuit of that course which 
I consider the best for the welfare of the 
country intrusted to my charac I have 


no other object in view, than the impartial 


COll- 


number outrages, has 


distribution of justice to all. In the words 
of Lord Bacon to treat the English 
the Irish as one nation. In the words 
of Mr. Peel, in 1816, I shall look to the 
influence of a kind and paternal Govern- 
ment, and to the extension of education, 
to secure the tranquillity of Ireland ; and 
whilst, on the one hand, I will submit to 
the dictation or control of no man, so,on the 
other, shall I be careful, in the language 
of Tord Chestertield, to 
man. The only object that I shall have 
in view will be to attempt in the humble 


sphere of my utility to cherish t! 


and 


** prose ribe” no 


dence of my Sovereign, and to.uuite in hes 
rervice the hearts of the Lrish people. 
| he ] arl af Bundon felt, aus ft 


he noble 
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Earl opposite had alluded to him in so 
pointed a manner, it was necessary that 
he should trouble thei ips with a 
few The noble Tarl had 
brought a e igainst him, founded 
He (the Ear] 
habit of attend- 
and never 
He thoucht 


reason to complain of the 


Lords! 
Very words. 


bare ae 
upon a newspaper ort, 


of Band not im the 


Ines TO hew per repo 


re 


oOlj)W 


} 
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ts 


ti). 


)erave a Charge 
upon no more dul- 
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tive 


ere all of them in th 
Haas ng mas that state ment, 
felt himself rather 
called to defend 
upon 


VW ¢ rid r respec- 
Houses, 


! 


ne must repeat, at h 


ill-used in having been 


a charve founded 
that of 


himself from 
better 
pape r. 

‘I he Earl 
noble Earl at the time 
ment, t] I did not be 
I merely mentioned it to 
opportunity of explaining, 

The EK of Donoughmore $a! l, that, 
from the position which he held in the 
Tipperary, he was enabled to prove 
Lordships’ satisfaction that the 
| was not ' 
that internal peace and domestic 

in that portion of 
prove, uot from any 
any 
rainsayed, but 


no 
wuthority thau a news- 
told the 
the state- 

be true. 


him the 


Mu/erave: I 


ol 
] made 
] 


lat lieve 1t f 
give 


Ail 
county 


borne out by his facts 


in stating 
tranquillity prevailed 


lreland. 1 vould 


q' documents—not tro: 


1 be 


ports made to the 


0 


lestior 


yurees which cou! 3 
noble 
e was notonly a 
at present, and for 


in that county, but that 
, and actually was, considera- 


At the 


he made no charge 


Increase same time, 


ged to say that 
against the noble Earl of not suppressing 
that which did exist, or of causine that in- 
cre by 
law of th 
into execut In the first place, he would 
bee to ittention of the House 
the convictions which had taken place 
\t the last assizes in the ¢ 
held at Ch 
1.131 cases of all 


the Judges. Ol 


ne clecting to carry the common 


ase, 
land rigorously and strenuously 
on, 
call the to 
unty of 
\ugust, 


classes for 


the: 


nmel in 


that number 
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166 were convicted; twenty-five con- 
demned to suffer death, of which six had 
been already executed, and the sentences 
of the remainder commuted to transporta- 
tion for life. In addition to these there 
were sixty-six others — to different 
periods of transportation, Could the noble 
Karl or any other noble Lord opposite say, 
after that, that he had not pushed she 
common law of the land in Ireland 

as it could Sut he (the E 
Donoughmore) would bring the 

state of the 
tion of their Lordships, 


State of Ireland. 


as far 
irl 


whole 


ue | , 
go! ot 


It was not to be 
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| month—some 
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that he should be able to make out his case 
to the satisfaction of the House by refer- 
ence to the police reports for that period 
alone. In that one month ten human 
beings were consigned to an early grave, 
barbarously murdered by lawless assassins, 
some of them in the open day. Ten others 
had been beaten so badly in 
havine had their 


the same 


skulls 


| fractured, some their legs and bones broken, 


country under the considera- | 
7 ! 
| them 


dissembled, that in consequence of the late | 


general election there had been much 
commotion in the country, anda con- 
siderable quantity of bad fee ‘ling elicited ; 
though he would do the noble Marl op- 


posite the justice to say thaton that oc- 


knocked out—that 
hope of 
ight 


ol 


and some their eyes 
they still lingered without 
viving! What did he say? 
only survived; for two th 
wounded men had added to 
the black catalogue of murder which pre- 
ceded them. ‘Thus, one short month 


sul 
ol 
been 


since 


in 


| twelve human beings were consigned to a 


casion he had sent a large body of troops 


into Tipperary for the purpose of kee ping 
the peace and making the people quiet 
but still the crimes the county had 
gone on increasing ever since, 
standing all the exertions of the 


of 


noble 


| most nightly. 


notwith- | 


Earl, and all the powers of the common | 
| county of Tipperary was not on the de- 


law of the land, He (the Earl of Donough- 
more) repeated,that he made 
against the noble Earl, and that what 
lie was about to state he quoted from the 
police reports published by Government. 
The assizes for the county were held 
July. rom thence to 
bourhood was very quiet, for there was 
only one murder committed in that month. 
That murder took place at six o’clock in 
the evening, within a little distance of the 
house of the hon. Member for the county, 
Mr. Sheil, are yet no reward was offered 
for the apprchension of the murderers, and 
no notice was taken in any way. 
the county 
were large hordes of armed men marching 
and countermarching across and athwart 
it in all directions, by day and by night. 
In August these bodies of armed men 
made their appearance upon no less than 
Crime of that kind must 
be very gross indeed for the gentlemen of 
the county Tipperary to cal! on her 
Majesty’s Government for interference 
and support against it. In the month of 
September there was only one murder 
also, but then the appearance of armed 
bodies of men had increased eleven fold. 
It was in the month of October, however, 
that the vast mass of crime which consti 

tuted his proof occurred; and he 


great evils of 


Seven Occasions. 


of 


hoped 


no charge 


premature ap and ei ght more put in a 
condition to follow them, besides bodies of 
armed men marching over the county al 
The noble Earl would cer- 
tainly allow that that was a vast mass 
crime, and he would allow it was particu- 
larly so when it was borne in mind what 
ereat efforts were made to suppress it. But 
he had additional proof that crime in the 


of 


crease. There could be nowhere found 
more efficient officer than Mr. Howley, 
the assistant barrister of that county. Tle 


| was a Roman Catholic but he put the law 


1 | vigorously 
August the neigh- 


' extended 
| stood the case 
| Crime 


But the } 
in that month | 





in force, and spared not to 
punish crime when he had the power of 
doing so. The duty of assistant barrister 
was to preside at the quarter sessions of 
the county, a court with powers recently 
to transportation. But how 
in regard to the state of 
that court? At the Thurle: 
held October, 1836, there were 


in 
Sessions, 


forty-six persons convicted before the a 


t ietobet 
ther 
did 


sistant barrister, whilst in the 
session of 1837, the following year, 
were no less than eighty-five. ‘That 
not look very like decrease of crime at all 
events, whatever else it looked like. He 
did not wish to say anything which could 
excite angry feclings 1 in the mind of any 
pe rson—still less did he desire to give ut- 
terance to words which could offend the 
noble Earl opposite ; but still he could not 
help concluding that that noble Karl had 
not made himself master of the contents of 
these reports—perhaps the fairest suppo- 
sition was that he had not seen them 

when he made the statements he had sub- 
mitted to their Lordships. Neither could 
the noble Viscount (Lord Melbourne) have 
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been acquainted with the facts which he | 
had now laid before their Lordships when 
he was writiug the speech which her Ma- 
jesty delivered from the throne, 
would not have spoken so confidently of 
Ile knew his 


or he 

our domestic tranquility. 

honesty, he knew his downricht tntegrity, 
b] 

he | 


CirCcumMstalices, 


and he repeated his belief that, if iad 
been 
would never have introduced such a pa- 
ragraph into the speech. 
now to goa little further, and to referto cir- 
lace on the very 
her 
On 


aware of these ihe 


} 


He Was ¢ bho a 


cumstanees which took | 


day when her Majesty was making 


most gracious speech from the throne. 
that day was held a meetir of eigh 
magistrates of the county of Tipperary, for 


t| 
teen 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the state of one barony in that county. 
all the 


(Mel- 


le Earl (Mulerave) 


Now, he bevged particularly to ¢ 
attention of the 
bourne), and the nob 


noble Viscount 


; 3 
to the description of the parties who met 


Perhaps they 


mioht think that it 
had met 


there. 
was the Conservative gentry who 
torether for the of injurt the 
poble Earl’s administration. ‘That, how- 
ever, was not the case. Three out of the 
eighteen magistrates who attended were 
Catholics, 
in every point of view did their duty as 
Chey were 


pul post 


most respectable men, and who | 


magistrates strictly and well, | 
also supporters of her Majesty's present 
In addition to these 
tlemen there was another Catholic magis- 
mber for ¢ 

Ht. Th 
meeting he referred, 


the 


ren- 


Government. 
trate presi nt, the first 31 ishel 
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the 
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Lordsh 


attention of crimes 


short period stated, including murders ol 


' 
most atrocious nature, as well as attack 


houses and property in general 
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“ Oct. 9.—On this night, about ten o’clock | 
two shots were fired into the drawing-room of | 
James Sadlier, Esq., of Brookville, in this | 
district, and a threatening notice, of which the | 
following is a copy, posted on the hall 
door—: 

“ «Sadler, we are listening to you this long | 
time, and we said nothing to you; but if you 
don’t take this warning we will cure you. | 
Less you say about any one the better for you. 
This is the last notice you will get.’ 

“A man named Bourke 
this outrage, because it was reported that Mr. 
eat Patrick 


was suspected for 
Sadlier could prove it was he that 
Kilmartin, and fractured his skull. 

© Oct. 9.—On this might, as Partrick Nil- 
martin was returning from the market of 
Tipperary he was knocked down, and his skull 
fractured, at the Cross of Scallaheen, parish of 
Tipperary, Barony of Clanwilliam. Kilmartin 
could not say who struck him but stated that 
there were any persons present when he was 
beaten. 

“Oct. 10.—On this 
property of James Sadlier, Esq., was ma- 
liciously shot through the loins by some person 
unknown. 

“Same reason is assigned for this as for thi 
outrage committed on him the night before. 

“Oct. 12-—On this evening, about. six 
o’clock, as Mr. Henry Quillilan, of Ballyneal, 
was returning from Tipperary, he was fired at 
by two men, armed with large pistols, who 
came from behind a hedge at Cappuattin, 
parish of Donohill, barony of Clanwilliam. A 
slug wounded Mr. Quillilan, in the lower part 
of the belly, but not severely. He did not 
know his assailants, nor can he assign 
reason for the attack ; but thinks he was mis- 
taken for somebody else.” 

The person he was mistaken for was 
Colonel Purefoy, a gentleman of large 
landed estates in the county, but who for 
the last four years had been unab'e to go 
out, even on his own demesne, unless ac- 
companied by armed men for his protec- 
tion from these assassins :— 

“ Oct. 19.—On this night, about the hour of 
one o'clock, the house of Timothy Crotty, of 
Shronehill, in that parish, and barony of Clan- 
william, was entered by an armed party, who 
fired two shots therein, and they broke all the 
windows, and fired three into am out- 
house, and broke the yard gate, and then went 
away, warning Crotty to ‘share the quarry- 
field,’ meaning a field which Crotty had lately 
purchased from one Philip Dwyer. Neither 
Crotty nor his family knew any of the party. 

oe The same night a nolice Was posted on 
the door of Mr. Henry Quillilan, of Ballyneal, 
ordering him, upon pain of death, to turn out 
of his employment a man named William | 
Corbet. This Mr. Quillilan is the person who 
was fired at on the 12th inst., and he can assign 
no reason for their wishing to Corbet 
turned off unless because he is a trustworthy | 
man of his. 
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“Nov. 2.- 
nine o’clock, 
ona. stick, 


On this night, about the hour of 
a threatening notice was posted 
opposite the hall door of Mr. 
Sadlier, of Sadlier’s Wells, ordering him ‘to 
have nothing to do with Mr. Sherrard’s herds- 
man.’ 

** A shot was also fired at one of the parlour 
windows, which brcke a pane of glass... Mr. 
Sadlier parted with a herd of the name of 
Dwyer, and was about hiring a man, named 
Ryan, which is the only reason assigned.” 

These were the police reports furnished 
to the noble Lord, and, with these before 
their Lordships, would any one be found 
hardy enough to say that he had properly 
described the state of Ireland? But there 
were still more and worse to come on: 

* Nov. 12.—On this night, about the hour of 
seven o’clock, the house of James Honan, 
Mrs. Honan, Mrs. Cronan, at Ballyhurst, and 
Martin Dalton, of Drumalieve, all in th 
parish of Tipperary, barony of Clanwilliam, 
were attacked by 
James Honan and his sons severely, broke all 
the winds WS, and fired four shots. They 
broke Mrs. Honan’s door, and broke all the 
windows at Mrs. Cronan’s. They entered 
Martin Dalton’s house, beat him and his son, 
and on going away fired a shot in the yard 
and warned them to have nothing to do with, 
the lands of Drumalieve. This farm belongs 
t Mr. Scully, of Kilfeacle, and is to be let, 
and all the above-named persons had proposed 
for it, which was the cause of the outrage. 

“The same evening, about the hour of six 
o'clock, an armed party came to the house of 
Mr. William Dickson, of Scallaheen, parish of 
Tipperary, barony of Clanwilliam. They 
succeeded in robbing the house of a valu 
able double-barrelled gun, which they found in 
a case at the foot of Mr. Dickson’s bed. 

“Nov. 14. —On this night a man named John 
Mannix was barbarously murdered at Bally- 
kesteen, in the parish of Scalaheadbeg and 
barony of Clanwilliam, by some person o1 
found dead by 
Jones, lying near a heap of 


in armed party, who beat 


persons unknown. He was 


i man named 
stones, with his skull broken in several places. 
No clue 
who the pe rpetrators are. 

But, perhaps, the most fearful of all was 
the murder of Murphy, He would read 
the report for their Lordships :— 


whatever has been obtained as to 


‘* Nov, 12.—-On this night, about the hour of 
eleven o’clock, the house of a farmer, named 
Denis Murphy, of Foxfort, parish of Bansha, 
was entered by three armed men, two of whom 
were disguised, who, after searching for 
Murphy, and finding him absent, lay in wait 
convenient to his dwelling, until he was re- 
turning, when he was pounced upon by these 
merciless assassins, who, after breaking his 
head to atoms, fired a shot, which broke his 
leg. ‘The cause assigned for this outrage is, 
that Murphy had distrained some effects be- 
longing to tenants of his, on lands held under 
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a lease of his own life; 
house was. within 
there 1s 
station.”’ 
He (the 
he had now sufficiently satisfi 
that the allegations of the memorial tri 
mitted by the magistrates of 
of ‘Tipperary, to the 
Government, ‘ that ther 
for life or property 
sustained ; and = als 
law of the land as 11 
insufhicient to meet men Wi 
arms in their possession 
common law with resp 
sion of unregiste red urms ? 
visions of the statute for 
person found in Ireland wit 
arms in his hands was. only 
fine of 10/7. or two months’ iI 
in the gaol of the county 
a punishm« nt sufficiently. 
offence which entailed sucl 
sequences upon society? 


by any means concur with 
Earl in his view that 
ing the harm that had been done 


it was—ci 

in possession of weapons Ile never sh 
should agree in that respect with the | D@rtst 
noble Viceroy, though he believed him to 
be entirely sincere in his view; for how 
could he be otherwise, when he liberated 
a man confined for the offence in one of 
his gaol deliveries st Clonmel? For himself 

he did not hesitate to state his belief that 

the existing common law was insuthcient 

for its object, and it was under the same €) 
impression that these cent men | 

gistrates of the district, cal 

Lords Justices to put 

statute 5 and 6 Willian 

which was an Act 

time the noble Viscount site was 

at the head of his late Maj rovern- 
ment, and which received Royal 
assent in the month of Aug $35 
Now, he did not pretend | 

and he should not therefore 

offer any good opinion upon th 

of thut Act. Although it was entitled an 

Act for the better prevention and punish- 
ment of offences against the peace in 

land, experience convinced him that « 
if that Act was put in force, the magists 
would still be wholly unable to get 
unrevistered arms in that d 
reason for saying this was, that 
bered when the Marquess Well 
Lord-Lieutenant, that noble Mai 
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larity in Treland. 
Earl might 
ot 


of 


But although the noble 
so much the 

who disturb the 
coin) th 
ite these 


perfectly ¢ 


not continue idol 
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those Dp le 


CO} ice— 
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midnight 1 


| | ; 
those who se 
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} Bee ae | 
rS-—he Was ONVINCEG 
noble 
admit that tl 
had irried out witl 
fullest vigour, (for he must 
knowledge of tl 


it 


be en ¢ by im 
admit, 
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tha 


witl 
count 
twe nty 


11s 


Ve : 
resigence tb Ol wie 


i if th and 
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Lic 


addition il 
noble Earl th 
izht lose 
gain it in a tenfold de 


for powe rs 


vh tt 


ASSUTE 


larity 


n+ 
tt 


mi with one 
would 


aud cood ore 


resident 


adil 


thet e was not a magistira 
Tipperary that would not, 

of conduct were 

Karl, almost 


‘Or the 


VW 
reason present 
1 fear and trembling 
most truly believed that 
by the terror a 
would be able to give 
property, which 
lieutenant had | 


tun 


Hi 
Earl, 
eate, 


tection to life 


for their lives. 
the noble 
bill would er 


pre 


was more tl 


such 


ian any 
to do 


unto} até 


} 
»cone so ny} On 
felt 


| 
! } 


s t 


{ 1e ¢ 
{ 
nacistrates, 
had disehar 
aud moderation. 


The Earl of 


he addressed their 


that before 
reply to 
y whom 


y vue 
tun- 


Mulgrave said, 
Lords in 
the observations of the noble Ear] 
the present sangert had been brougi 
der discussion, he had paused in t 
that other 
f umsta 
he 
their | 


complaint 


Lene 
Ss 

1 
} 
' 


} 


he hop 
Lord who had any 
| 


, 
to state, should do 


any noble 


oO} cir nces 
arl of Muleray 
attention 
the noble 
not 
opportunity then 
the statement h 
but it 


more convenient h 


} 4 hy 
so belore (the I 


} 
Lavred 


ro) 
| le I 
Earl, who 


4 
avatied 


ordships 


, 
that 


, ee 
Sat down, had 


no 
had jus himself 
thi 

making 
cluded : 
ite h 
hat 


e ar 
ai arora 


eC Con 
bec 
pursued 
he noble 


hod iD st 
would 
ad 


so if t 


] a4 
hare 


surely 
he 
and still more 


him of | 
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Earl had, like the noble Lord who spok 
first, had the to give him (the 
Earl of Mulgrave) notice of his intention 
to bring bie statement before the 
The 
on all 
Earl’ tuteme vas foundes 


courtesy 


House, 


: Sete’ 
Karl of Donovehmore: It is foundee 


your nents. | The noble 


own it 


on the 


tes ad. 
and which 

g » hands of the noble Earl 

in his character of Lord-Licutenant of the 
county Tipp rary; and noble 
Earl had given him (the Earl of rave 
notice of his it iter LIS¢ 
‘ed their Le ips the 


“ish 
senate! hearing him, 


ol if 


Viul 
if, 


(iy 
ition to it would 


lis 
ipsthe unple sant 


have spat 
Hess of so re and 
with the docu- 
il had quoted. 
had only received yes 
mnerning, but he 

the whole of the police reports with re- 
ference to the 
of October. in 


shoul | h: ve Come pre pare | 
it 
‘That 
terday 


mel which the noble I 
document he 


had read through 


outrages committed on the 
the of Clan- 
william. Unfortunately it new 
thing that there should be a banditti in 
that district, bu ter reading the reports 


very attentively 


Ist barony 


was no 
aft 
found that those out 
se from a desire to obtain posses- 
sion of lands—from a desire to keep pos- 


session 


he 
rages ar¢ 
of lands—or from quarrels betweet 
farm servants. Neither did he perceive that 
apy great number of persons had combined 
together to commit these outrages. Such 
hi the document 


ili 


‘ai 
ression on reading 
confirmed tn his 
should be al to p it 
hy the force of the ordi 

This ques 
he county of Tipperary « wet and 
was not a | 


novei 


was im] 
and he 
that he 


¢ 
out! 


was 


former opi ion 


th 
nary 


yh down 
ages 
xisting |] 
( mS uill 

of keeping t 
tranquil, 


tion, asto th 


que stion. for two 


Sarl who spoke last had 
made a similar appeal to him that the 
Earl had brought forw uaa to-night. 
that he had increased the 
trict, he had added very much 
stabulary body, but he had refu ed to apply 
the provisio Bins the act to which the nobl 
Karl had referred, and what had been the 
t? Why, that the number of offences 
diminished, ared from. the 
and from 
the state of the g the ught it 
require a tronger case than the 
noble Earl had been able to biing forward 
to induce 


years ago t! e nol le j 
nobli 
\fter 


» force in that dis 


? 
i 
i 


to the con- 


kad 


charges of the ] 


as a} p 


sanel . f. wo 
udves OT aSsiZe, 
aols, and he 


would 


him to take the course the noble 
Karl opposit 
time his mind was 


the same 
but 
yme reasons ve ny dif 


had p:oposed. 

: . . 
open to conviction. 
unl SS he could Set 
ferent from any thine that had yet appear 
ed, he did) not think ‘that the state of the 
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harony ¢ f Clanwilliam, 
for the ipplic: tion in 
act which had been ref 
ground upon which tl! 
called for 

quantity f 
hands of the } 
ous circum 
containing, 
outrages, 

with thi rol 
The One Ca 
been stolen, 
morning, in whi 
heen apprehend 

the course purst 

on the 

they ha 

thought 

the 

drew a 

which 

gvave an account 
rescued from the « 
they state tl] 

hy a considerable mi 
(from the col 


the ageressors numbered 


twenty persons; a number 
SCarce ly ever, in thx ( rdinary acce pta 
of the term be called a considerable 1 


These gentlemen then stated that the 
session of unregistered arms; led faci 


ties to these bodies of per 
law at defiance, 

that the laws of 
fiance with impunity 
there were no less tha: 


+] 


arrested 

in gaol. 

outrages were much: to 
at present adyi ed, lie 
neculiar distinction In 


duced to apply to this distri 


sions of the ac 

had referred. 
nication that day fi 
hey, informing him 

had been restored 

other stations which h 

ing the summer, and he 

grave) would, on his ] 

to the utmost extent. 

was confirmed in his view 

had received from Colone! 
announcing that two more 

and fifty additional sub 
despatched to the barony 

that Mr. Wileocks was now 
perarv, and he had no doubt 
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in Ireland were to be attributed to 
itation, and to nothing else, as 
was to be attributed to 
tance whatever, Not ouly 

Earl (Earl Grey) express 
his entire acqguics 
but he thought iis 


(Lord 


learned Lord Opp site 


vho then occupied the wool- 

os at 

approbation of that 
: ] 


say, li 


disturbat 


rave, over and over again < linitted it 
| 


his speech to-night; nay, more —the noble 
Karl had himself clearly proved the fact 


from tl 


from some of these reports. 


1e quotations which he had read 


j 
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There was 


}on the table a Report of the inspectors 


of prisons, the 15th Report, upon which 
he shouid by and by have to saya few 


! 


words, but there had been laid before the 


| other [louse of Parliament, and presented 


I th re, another report 


But then the | 


noble Earl said, that it had always been ° 


so in [reland. That was most true; it 
was so when he had the honour to fill th 
office of chief Si cretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, now some thirty years ago; it 
was also the case ata subsequent period, 
when a right hon. Friend of his in an- 
other place was the chief secretary. Hye 
admitted that such was the state of things 


at both those periods, and that it had con- | 


tinued in a great degree ever since; but | 
= . . x . » | 
what was the difference in the course of 


the Governments with which he and his | 


right hon. Friend to whom he had alluded | 


were connected, and that of her Majesty’s 


present advisers? Why, they, and the | 
| abled to accomplish that sood object- 


Governments to which they belonged, 


came down to Parliament, and admitted | 


that there were disturbances. They cam 
down and entreated Parliament to enabl 


them to put them down, but they did not 


come down and put into the speech of 


any Sovereign that Ireland was in a state 


of tranquillity. No, he repeated that 


reference to the qu 


-namely, a return 
from the clerks of the crown, and the 
Clerks i ; he several coun 
number of persous 
es. That 

nh printed 

B was OF a 
different from the Report of 
Spe fd isons whi ly had been 
printed avd laid upon their Lordships’ 
table. pon both, however, he should 
otter a few 
to the Report from the inspectors of 
isons in T[reland, That Report con 
ained a general statement of the offences 
committed in Ireland in the year 1836. 
Now, the noble Earl opposite had gone 
into a lone argument to show the House 
that there had been an increased number 


of committals in proportion to the number 


remarks, and first, with respect 


| 
t 


of offences, and an increased number of 
convictions in proportion to the commit- 
ments. He admitted, and gave the noble 
Earl every credit for that fact, but he also 


| begged leave to give some credit to the 


House of Lords for it, and for this reason, 
that the House of Lords amended the 
Police Bill, and by it gave the noble Ear! 
an efficient police, by which he was en- 


namely, to apprehend more criminals in 
intity of crime, and to 


convict more of thos put into confine 


ment than had been convicted previou to 


they came down, candidly stated the | 


truth, and called upon Parliament to 


grant them extraordinary powers ; powers 


which, perhaps, Parliament ought not to 


have given. However, they did not speak 
er 


of tranquillity as has been done in the} 


Speech from the Throne, in 1836, and 


in that of the present year. 
the difference in the 
the present Governments. 


of in the royal Speech, as shown by the 
paper whi h had been laid before the 
louse. On the subject of those papers, 
must Say, that then Lordship: had not 


There was | 
course of former and | 
Now it would | 
be well for their Lordships to look a little | 
into the state of general tranquillity spoken | ' 
j | a great increase of crime in the very ye 


the noble Earl’s having the aid of :that 
Police Bill. That was a fact, and th 
House of Lords were to be congratulated 
on the result. Now, he would call then 
Lordships attention to the state of crime 
in Ireland as it appeared on the face of 
the inspectors’ Reports. Ue found that 
in the year 1836, there were committed to 
prison for offences 23,891 persons. Now, 
he remembered that year was the first in 
which “ general tranquillity ” was mac 
matter of boast in a Speech from thi 
Throne at the end of the Session, Th 
had taken the trouble to look back at the 
Returns of previous years, and he found 


| of tranquillity, 1836, which was specialls 


mentioned in the Speech to that and the 
other House of Parliament. In that yea 
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“A 
is 


the number committed for offences w 
as he had stated, 23,' rsons, From | 
a similar return made for 1836 
it appeared that the numbers wer 


or 2,000 less than the vear of trang 


He had gone back to the y 
he found the returns we 

In the year 1828, 

mittals for oflences w 

15.271 <1n 1830, 15.7 

in I8a2, 16,002: 

1834, after the 

Bill, 21,381; 1 

and in the yeal le 

was what was cal 
returns showed tha 
mittals which, 

had stated, 

the course ¢ f 

and then Parl 

Was Ina rem 

Now let then 
happened in that 


quillity. The nob 
his tour through | 
thus increased, h 

cise the royal pret 
extent of pardoning 
1,300 persons. This 
boasts of tranquillity 


] 1 
led ») Lhese 


} 


tc 
, ’ 
Lordships 


any man wi 
connexion with Trel 

there was a total 

life as well 

had said 

How was 

clergymen 

Earl of M 

been In 

been in error ¢ 

was certain, that 

testant clergymen 

these very offenc: 

however, to mak 

Protestants, but thei 

be no doubt whatever 

there was no security either 

person; nay, One Cescripti 

had been done away ith, 

could say that his lif 

was secure. It was worth 

for a few moments longer to 
Lordships, in order just to state w 
offences were, which appear din | 
amount to 23,891. Of that nu 
7,769 were offences against the person, and 
Of them 843, that was about two 
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This mode of making out the returns wa 
he confessed, hot a good one; but. it had 


only recently come to his knowledge. With 


rezard to the supply of information, lie 
1 1 } ] } ° 


was most willing, as he had alr 
to furnish all the infor 

and if noble Lords 

the way in whic! 

state what 

relative, trang 

the political trai 

veneral tranquillity of the 
would be hay 
their Lordships i 


ps 


deration of politic il me 
gard to the exercise of the 
merey with which he 

he could not 

on a return 

tion, of all 

last return, b: 

the table of the 

say In round 

memorials \ bhi ae 

him, about one-halt 
unfavourable to the prisot 


*P 
ut 


to the judge or witl 


in favour of the priso 
to the judge, but on the 
cal and other certifi 
only one class ot prisoner 
leniency had been 
wholesale way and wit 
He alluded to those 
convicted of joining in 
the last month of wl 
had remitted, on 
that they would not 
Viscount Ael/ 
the word tranqu 


disturbance to th 
peared extremeiy tet 
feelings about t 
he had aone cver' 
in speaking and writing, 

anything that would 

the noble Duke. 

found fault with 

said, ** You put int 

ought not to’ pu 

next place, said 

don’t understand Throne 

don’t know what you mean yours ot 
what you have put into the sp 
what you mean.” The n 

said, ‘ You apply the wo: 
tranquillity,’ to the whole em 
don’t mean that. What you n 


absence of the diminution of agrarian out- 


{ 
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Duke had replied, to a date as far back 
aud, undoubtedly, agrarian out- 
prevailed in Ireland long before 
there was any political agitation of the 
kind which had recently existed. But the 
said, that when the existence 


as that 


races 


noble Duke 
outrages was admitted, the Go 
vernment of the day came down to th 
House, and asked for extraordinary powers 
Did the 


] } 1] 
behind bim, 


of those 


to put them down. noble Duke, 


and the noble Lord 
Say that { ife 


] 
Was such 


mean 
he state of Lat pre 
extraordinary 
Duke 
Government to 
powers on tl 
existing ¢c 
that th 


P ywers Did 
consider that it was the ' 
demand extraordinary 


resent occasion, and under 


ten : y The fi 
had to notice w that 
ted h LT 


coming to 


conne? 


same stat 
not 
Member for 


susceptb! t eeling’s 


amongst 
county, and hi 


F 
df 
| 


sub} ct as | 
had said 
habit 


Arms’ 
less: and 


irame ta 


arms out 


they 
neth ; fol 


+} 
i 


jUy which ley Inevit ibly 


Government weakened it 
erring ‘enceth upon it. 
it binding 
occasion which might 
he reason why he should 
nt against the idoption of any 
must be 

much more trying than the 


yand such 


measures. ‘There 


induce him to det 
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not his mtention 
into the returns which were laid on the 
table, and he thought the deductions 
which had been drawn from them by his 
noble Friend were extremely satisfactory, 
\t the time it must that 
deductions di from thi 


numbers of crimes committed in one yeai 


Was 


to vo 
p 


same be seen 


wh contrasting 
with the numbers of another year must be 
deal of discrimination 
» considered satisfac- 
not only might the 
in their nature and 
unde 
number of crimes were 


character, circumstances 


vhich a certain 
‘OMmmitted ne ne ight. ke the 

committed mn One periud might Make them 
outweigh in atrocity and malignity a fai 


number of crimes committed in 


rreater 

inother period of equal 

different legal description, 

rast, then, could not lead to 
If the 

is very great, and the 

large, that 


} + 
OvDsServalion 


duration and com- 
} 

toe under a 

Such a coi 


+ ey , } ’ 
any verv satisfactory conciusion. 


mcrease of crimes 
number committed was very 
might form er for 


nquiry, but the statements must always 


und and 


be considered in connexion with the cir- 
which the crimes wer 
The noble Earl who brought 
ward had, in the conclusion 


ech which he addressed to the 


cumstanees unde 
committed, 


» subject for 


led to him and to his nobl 
[he must say, that he was per- 
inswer to that appe i}. 


ted his noble Friend 
I 


ePqu¢ 
I 


intrusted to him for th 
the public tranquillity ; 
rsons to offices 
rinciples, would be 

rming the duties of 


would take 


which his 


1} OINL Ne 
ri ret 


1ica- 


upon 
the course 

| consider it his duty to 

the n ble Lord ought to ac- 
| ‘opriety of it, was not to 
rht not be, 


. ' ! « 
rsons appointed to any 


e, OTF ml 


hat was their conduct, and 

manner in which they discharged the 
duties of the situation in which they wer 
One observation the noble Duk« 

lit have spared—that was, when he 
! his noble Friend whether there had 
been some seecking—some unworthy 
seeking—of popularity in the manner in 
which he had exercised the great duty 
and prerogative of mercy intrusted to his 
ls. If the Duke thought that 
was any case to justify the accusa- 


not 


| ‘ oS 
hane noble 


tuere 
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were any grounds tor 
that it would be 


tion, if there 

he did not deny 
duty of the noble Duke to call the 
But it 


and 


tention of the House to it. 
very difficult take, 
noble Duke ought to 
for making 


cround to 
) | 
possess himst il 


some reason such 
servation, 
such an imputation on so high an officer 
as his noble Friend, to whom th 
nistration of the law and tl 
the prerog live of ( 
The noble Lord, in addr 
him (Viscount Melbourn 
he was in possession of 
appealed to him to use tha 
way he recommended. 
power which the noble Lo 
to him, he must certainls 


before he pl ceed | 


SSIDY 


possessed any, it W 
Could he | 


thought, 


evel 
such a 
benches of that 
sufficient to dissipat 
complete remedy tor th 
noble Lord had also adverted t 
pressions which fell from him al 
years ago, he meant the phrase, ‘ 
blow and a great discouragem 
testantism.” Those words 


quoted and used by person 
and situations; by a 
whom he did not tl 


in a charge which 


] 
I 


clerey of his « 
in that oreuat 
suddenly, Wh 
ment of ¢ 
Iriend, the 
who at pre 
House; ani 
vacation, by several n 
the other side of the 
the persons who had 
fortunate expressi 
Ministers, nor Ex-mint 
Lords, nor Members of 

one had quoted the passage correctly, ind 
that he fair. Men 
might fairly enough make allusions to an 
expression which dropped from the mouth 
of a person in his situation, but when so 
much was made of it, avy a 
charge was grounded upon it, he thought 
it but fair that the expression itself should 
be honestly quoted. ‘There were no pro- 
ductions to which he | 
pleasure than his own speeches, but he 


th, 
must say was nol 
when so he 


referred with less 


was compelled to do so on the present oc- | 


>of Ireland. 


sit 

land. 
his views, if 
were not totalil ! should 
much more deeply concerned. He 


Ss 


feel 
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with regard to the future were not correct 
and that a far be 
things was to be expected in Ireland. He 
was sure that his noble Friend, while at 
the head of the Governmentof that country, 
would do his utmost to 
partial justic nd obtain s 
and property for all hex Majesty’s 
in thatcountry. 
Lord Broug ham 
words in 
from the 
opinion which that nm 
tributed him. His 
matter did not coincide with 
noble Duke. He did not re 
said, or admitted, 
outrage must 
political agitation. 
He could not possil 
he never could 
noble Duke was ectly 
minding him of having gi 
to the Coercion Bill. That measure 
support, and he stated tl 
he supported it 
the duties of prot 
reciprocal, and that 
right to the peop 
if they were not prepared to atiord them 
protection in return, ‘That was his lan- 
guage at the time, and it did not express 
opinion more clearly then than 
circumstances were 
he should be prep ired to pursue 
same course again. He had no desire 
whatever to withdraw from his 
that measure at the time, and 
cumstances which — 
unwillingly to adopt it. ‘The 
had stated the at iehority of a le cals 
tion, a late Lord-Lieute: Ireland, 
cited from a despatch oa per Sail of that 
illustrious, enlightened, and upright 
man, who was both an ornament 
rank and to his country, 
policy was amongst the greatest 
ever conferred on Ireland, and whose 
sence from that House he 
regretted on every account 
it enabled him to express 
felt. But even after a 


and just, ter state of 


administer 


ea curitv of 


wished y % 
f what had fi 
in reference 
ble Duke 
recollection of the 
that of the 
collect having 
that predi il or ag 
always be 
He never had said 
ly have said so, b 


to Say 


Conse quenc 7 UO 


noble Duke, 


had 


rariav 
ttributed to 
aR 
cause 
have thought SO. The 


pe) iustined in re- 


ven his sup} ort 
he did 
eround on which 
° that 


wel 


to be simply this 
1 1 é ° 
ection andallegianc« 


Government had 
ry I 1O1 vile? 


call on 


his now: 


to re- 
the 


for if 


“a3 
‘} 
in tive 
! 
y compelier 


nobl 
int 
to his 


liberal 
ble ssing’s 


whose 


ab- 


most sincerely 
that 
thers 
dmitting all this he 
could not bow to the opinion attributed to | 


save 
what all « 


one, 


that illustrious statesman by his noble re- 
lation. 
curacy of the noble Duke’s recollection on | 
this point, His noble relation mi: geht have 
said that political agitation was in some 
circumstances, or at some time, productive 
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He more than doubted the ac-| 
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That he 


believed such was 
year 1833, 
but that 
conpected 
the 
evel 


would 


the e 


of predial outrage not 
deny. He 
the beginning of the 
end of 1832; 
always inseparably 
that 


ruld 


ase at 


or about 

they were 

he held it 
erson 
I 

said im 


Duke, 


2 b ] 
emiment ith 
the 


- | 
impossible 
have 


nobl 


stion cc 


deseribed by the 


qi 


sense 


would frankly avow his opinion that much 
lof the pacific ition whie 


h had taken place 
to the Coereton 
for lI tha had 
ind. Ile would 
consent 
but 
‘erucl necessity of 
the 


by 


in Treland 
Bill, which 
nsued 
never 


Owing 


Was 
paved the way 
I -el 
having 

and support to that n 
extorted 
the case; 
expense of most 
the most heartfelt anx! 
of Ireland, and for th 
tituth count 

is he bitte rly lamente 
did e rejoice to take 
tunity of putting 

had been forced fre 
weighed down 


every hour of 1 


to pacify 


gviven his 
easure $ 
from him by th 

it was wrung 


deny 


Wa 


from him at 
painful 
ty for the 
safety 


But in proportion 


pase 
feelings, i 
welfare 
¥ 1 

of the con- 
nof the 
+} . y 

tne nec sity, SO 


st oO 


rs 
Act which 
ym him, and which 
ormented his mind 
His noble Friend 
near him (Lord Melbourne) never 
from the esponsibility of that 
Il]-advised and indiscreet fi 
presented that he 
position in regard 
Colle took 
distinctions between the Government of 
Lord Grey and the Government of his 
as if the » present Ministers 


in end to an 


and 
ts duration. 
shrunk 
mesg 
iends had 

stood in a different 
to it from his 
oceasion to draw 


Sure. 


vues, and 


noble Fric nd, 


were a ble ) ] at 


al iting such an 
an ee a ot er 

: le ri yun vas uttf 
doing the 
himself done in the 
the Coercion Act came 
partment, and he was pi 
any one, responsible fi 
skill of Suc h 
friendly aid of such p 
Ss2muImn “inimic OrUuM GENUS 
he agreed with the opinion which his nob! 
Mriend had that 1 and went 
along with him in the statement that such 


Act 
words, that the 
sable Ol 
thing which he had 
ry vear ; for 
from his own de- 
imarily, and above 
t. So much for the 


so much for the 


) 
ley my} 

riysine i} 

e . aS ! 

very same 


ve 


same 


. 
advocates ; 
rnicious allies—pes- 
lnudatores. But 
light expressed, 


| measures were deeply to be deplored, not 
on theirown account only, but on account 
| also of the necessity which gave occasion 
‘for them and the rankling feeling they 
were tocause. But alihough he had 
expressed that opinion, he must add, that 
| experience had shown how cautious states- 
men ought to be before they yielded to 
that necessity. Before men listened to 


sure 


| 
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arguments in layvo_r o 
drawn from the nee 
should remember, 
might give 


streneth w: 


unconstitut 


, 
11 . var | 
speCcaliy come wh 


ional 


cost, they would 
, 


more than th 


passing of the ¢ 
and he had infort 
that number had ins 
year immediately 
that Act; a 


speech wl 


vered, 


saying, that 1 
Ll 
sl 


advisal 
one year witl 
pended o1 
crimes com! 
of those 

ter than 

it might lo 
Duke complai 
cles betwixt 
laid on tl 


between t! 


multiply or 

many Instat 
accused of a crim 
parts as assault, 
prisonment, wel 
those reports 

only inserted o 

this debate arts 

in her Majesty 

from the Thron 

“ domestic tranquillits 

had ¢iven rise to tl 

those grave charges to 

their Lordships hed list 

these royal speeches 

vague. He had heard 

great object of the composers was to |} not beliey iat the tumults and dis- 


the smallest quantity of meaning int e | turl ‘ould be very formidable which 

greatest quantity of words; a somewha single e in any speech could 

hypercritical remark; though he b ut dow The noble Earl opposite 
v © ii 
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(Lord Donoughmore) had allowed that 
his (Lord Brougham’s) noble Friend had 
done everything his power to en- 
force the common law of the Jand—that 
he had been lavish of the power confided 
to him,—that he had sent constables to the 
disturbed — distriets,—had 
magistrates—in short, that all had been | 
done by his Friend which man 
could do to enforce the common law 
of the land. But if these were 
unavailing, why not put in 
statute law? ‘That also had 
but still it 
tu increase, notwithstanding 
forcement the 
these statements, he (Lord 
then expected the noble Earl opposite | 
retreat to his third parallel and | 
ask, why not put the Coercion Bill in] 

? And accordingly he stated, that 
eighteen magistrates had requested his | 
noble Friend to put that law in force. But | 
he could tell the Lord, that that} 
Act would be as ineffectual as the common 
law and the statute law liad been; and if} 
ever Friend "i 
upon to put that law in execution, he hoped | 
that his answer would be, that it 
useless. But what Lord 
site mainly insisted on was the necessity 
with new laws. | 


he 


in 


commissioned | 


by noble 
means 
force the | 
been done, | 

continued | 

this rein- | 
law. After 


Brougham) | 


was said crime 


of common 


would 


force 


noble 


—_ } 1] ] 
his noble is again called 


was 
the nobl« Oppo- | 
execnilive 
at he mé 


of arming the 
Ile understood wi 
an Arms Bill—a measure ot 


int, meant 
all others the | 
most odious to th country and the ve ry | 
pame of which most deeply wounded the 
hearts of the Irish people. Let them do | 
what they would; but let them not pass an 
Arms Bill nor any such harsh and hateful 
measure. He said so for two reasons ;— 
first, because even if it did good for the pre- 
sent, the re-action which would inevitably | 


take place would be productive of conse- 


quences destructive of all the good which 
for a moment effect; it would 
ultimately make things worse than they | 
were; and in the second place, because | 


it might 


it would, in his opinion, be attended with 
no beneficial effect; and he questioned 
whether they would get one stand of arms | 
out of Tipperary as the fruit of an Arms 
Bill. He lad considered Arms Bills for 
different countries, and he was persuaded if 
such a measure were passed for Ireland, 
that it would be productive of every spe- 
cies of discontent, and that it would plant 
hatred where love and respect alone ought 
to be fostered. If such a measure were | 
passed, when they came toreckon up the | 
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cost they would find that while it would 
prove to have been ineffectual, it would be 
found to have created amongst the peopl 
discontent and hatred in their most exas 
He hoped and trusted 
be followed 
Friend, 


perated forms, 
that 
He had 
for he would 
conduct his Government hie 
had hitherto done, and that his policy 
litable 


no such advice would 
nobk 


he 


future 


no fears for his 


was persuaded that 


i as 


would continue as cre to himself a 


beneficial to Ireland. His noble Friend had 
been accused of bestowing his patronage on 
lin prop but he 
: ' ' 
while he would not be governed by any man 
He 
the 


le Friend 


r persons, had said, that 


} 1” | 
he would proseribe no man. would do 
| 


justice to all { 


men, aud shut door ot 
His nob 
acted, I 


Viiniste Is, 


pre 


i 
and 


motion upon none. 
those with 
Friend acted 


} . ~ hh] { 
who were respon ible tor tits 4 


whom he ro hi 


noubie uHnadct ih 
OVeETITY He 
l¢1l | +] 
aitbough he was the ive of ti 
Queen, and although he (Lord B 

had late heard 12s 
queens, especially from his Whig Fric 
than he had done before in all 


life, yet they knew nobody in Parliament 


but the accountablk 
to | for the Government ot 
thi and he would say, that 
his noble Friend and the Ministers would 
not act spirit of fairness if they 
refused of their to 


Rtoman Catholics, or members of associa- 


repre s 


Ol nN al 


nd, 


his 


of more 


ever 


Ministers who were 
arliament 
country 3 
in a 
a share patronage 
tions, simply because they were members 
the church, or 

issociations. It ought not to be any 
h the G it o ioht net 
ielr conduct in the distribu- 


Roman Catholic ol 


thos 
vernment, 


reason wit 


to influence tt 
men wei 


should t} r 


tion of their patronage, that 
| 
thal 


dividuals 


members of church, noi 
fact that 


those associations be a cause either for the 


wel members of 
pron tion, or for withhold no 
from them. They ought to disree 
distinctions, to be actuated by no personal 
or sectarian, or factious views, but to dis- 
charge their duties without favour or par- 
tiality for any body of men, or any pre- 
judice against any body. It would have 
been well for the country if this priacipl 
had always been followed; if the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act had not been made 
a dead letter, and if none had been ex- 
cluded from, office because they were 
Catholies, or because they belonged to 
any one persuasion rather than another. 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Anglesey had 
seen the wisdom of this course and had 


P itronac 


ird such 
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pursued it. They saw that Catholics! He beeeed to ; helr Lordships that 


oO rorht not mi rely to be made « ligible, but ie gentle I led tow of t 


} 
I 
to be selk cted, when fit, for office. [he St Hohest 1 pecta , and h ippli- 


were his opinions, and he coule not, alter 
what had been 1d, ive allowed that 


opportunity ¢ without expressi 


the noble Lo: 

questioned th 

which he 

made from 

live, he woul 

noble Duke then 

was in substance 

suthicieatly « xpress mIny 

intimate connexion bet 

agita 100 

—violence 

to each others au i ftect, and 1] n trary ft law. ] l eved that 

cannot separate the one from he .* the ¢ te which had k¢ lace would 
Lord Brow 

what he meant 

son connected 

existing with the 

and the nobl l 

case Stl fe as if W wer Vy nnaet { { ec ie ioule 


| ise on the production 


1 
} 


bl 


e 


separa le. j 
had combatced. I pa s he had moved for would 
The Duke of Wellington : What | 
was, that agrarian outrage was the effect appoin ‘ommittee to 
ot political aritati n. state ¢ hi 10” > which he believed the 
Lord Brougham : But there > ho fe} yeSt Int he country to be en- 
tical agitation now. # : 
The Duke of We llington : ‘The \ | Tl 4 rl I d a said, that he 
though, last year. would offer only observation to the 
The Earl of Roden could sure the oust Husion to what had fallen from 
noble Earl (Mulgrave) that no nants | the n “1 and the noble Earl who 
1] He had himself of his 


nadtords had 
] 


I 
I 


quire intoa 


could be more attached to their lar 3p I 
than the tenants of Ireland, and therefore | own accord appointed several di puty lieu- 


if the amount of outrage were creat, It was ‘nants of counties and several other per- 
not produced by ill feelings existing | Sons tuations as soon as they had 
between the owners and occupl rs of th “ASCO ype open tO the objecti ms which 

‘ ‘ 


soil. Before making any further remarks | 
on the subject in debate, he could not 
t the noble | induced ) tO appoint any individual to 


pointed ou No such reasons, 


had been suggested had ever 


he Ip saying that he 
Earl had not dealt fairly with him when 0 ; 
he had quoted an expression which he | he return of the papers moved for by 
(Lord Roden) was reported to have used | the Earl Roden was ordered, 

at a dinner table. Before having done so 
the noble Earl might have asked whethei \F COMMONS. 
he had used the words which had been 


quoted. He felt as strongly as any man 


an office, or to refuse his appointment. 


what were his failings, but should be 
sorry, at any time, to take advantage of 
any individual, or complain of any one, | 
without cause, The noble Earl had in 


the course of his address spoken of a 





gentleman as being an itinerant orator 





he 





ap Me ome 


ee 
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WakLEY, from a number of Medical men, against the ad- 


ministration of the Medical Department under the Poor- 
Law Comn ioners,——By Mr. BroruertToON, from Sal 
ford, for a National system of Education.—By Mr, 
HopGes, fro Rochester, against the decisions of the 
revising Barristers—By Mr. E. BuLver, from three 
Dissenting Congregations in Stafl shire, against Cl 

rat By Sir R. INGLIs, Cheltenham, for N 
tional system of F 1 fo 1 uy Chr 


Evecrion Commirrres.}] Lord John 
Russell wisned to take that 
stating to the House that he understood 
that doubts h: 1d occurred—althouch he did 
not think that 
just doubts—as to the propriety and legality 
of the course that had been taken at the 
last sitting respecting the peti 
been presented complaining of undue re- 
turns of ey ibers at the late election. It 
was required by the Act that in certain 
cases within five days of the appointment of 
a Committee to try the merits of a contested 
clection the parties should mutu 
furnished with a list of the vo jected 
; but this pe ied was length- 


opportunity ot 


the vV were reas 





ER: Bear, Sy 
tions that had 


ers o} 
to on each side 
ened five | 
elections in England, and elections in 
Scotland. ‘The clause in the Act went on 
to say, that the lists of objections, &e., 
should be exchanged so many days before 
the sitting of the Committce, but if the 
House should previously postpone the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, that the time 


of exchanging the lists should also be post- 


poned. He did not think that any fair 
doubts could arise or be entertained as to 


what took place the other evening on the 
subject of the postponem« 

tion of the Ele 
the vacation. He was told, however, that 
there were persons of authority whothought 
that there was a doubt on the subject, and 
that, as the Election Committees now stood 
fixed for the twelfth of December, two 
days before that time the parties interested 
in English county elections and Scotch 
elections wh« ere petitions had been presented, 
would feel themselves 
their lists. on stated 
not that he entertained an 
but in the hope that the } 
overlooked. If there was thought to be any 
ground of doubtin the * inion of the House, 
or in the mind of any hon. ‘ad yer, he 
would endeavour to remove it by moving 
to-morrow, or next day, that the House 
would not take into its consideration any 
election petition until after the vacation. 
He did not wish, however, to take up the 
time of the House 
appeared to hon, Members there were now 


nt of the nomina- 


vee *y e 
: Wn? : . 
ymmM1 es untli alter 


ection Cc 


obliged to give in 
this to the House, 
ny doubt himself, 


point would not be 


on the subject unless it 


days in the case of county 
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great doubts on the subject. But looking 
to the words of the-clause, which it wa 
not necessary for him to quote, he thought 
that there could be 1 


entertaine: 


r¢ asonable doub 


( ONTROVI D I CTI S in. 4 
Buller moved the Order of the Day for tl 
second readin i ti ( itroverted Il 
tions Bill. 


Lord Stanley could assure the hon. Ger 
hat it, was with no hostility to tl 
» had in view, or to the mode in 
e proj osed to effect it, that he ro 

to suggest to him, after the course which 


had been taken by the House, the absolut 





cessity postponing the second readin 

{ ° ; rt | ) ’ 
Ol this f il f.Ous would recollect 

. : 

that, on the same day on which he ob- 
6 ee a . bon »*] es } “As 
ained leave to introduce a Bill fer the eo 
- tsan rae Jey yay tin ntroverteal 
rection of the law respecting ntroverted 

a hint ( +] ) f+] 
elections, another hon. Gentleman (th 


Member for Dublin) 


cranted | hh im tO brin 


Iso had pe ri Sl l 


47 ; 
i ii Navine pre 


idk ila ike i 
cisely the same object, but proposing 
obtain it by a ¢ rse as diffe rent as possib! 


from that of the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard. Beforejgoing further into the ques- 
tion, he would put it to the hon. Member 
for Liskeard whether this circumstance was 
not in itself sufficient to induce him to 


ie, ing the second reading of his Bill? If 


the ] 10n. Member persisted, he should deem 
his duty to make a few further remark 
on the subj 





Mr ley intimated his inte ntion ol 
proceeding with the Bill 
} 

Lord Stan/ey, under such circumstances 


felt bound to address to the House some 
further observations on the subject. Fi 
had just pointed out o the ree _— of 





the House, that the hon. and 
ber for Dublin hac obtained 
in a Rill similar in its obje 
the hon. Member for 
tinctly different in its mode of procedure. 
Such being the state of things, it wa 
obvious that the House, 


A 

le: 1 Mem- 
vie ave to brin 
et with that of 


Liskeard, but dis- 


before it came t 
either of 


e 


sures, must be desirous of 


these mt 

both 

placed clearly before them, in order to sce 

which of them was t best, in order t 
} 


the consideration of 


er 
having 


ic 
be accepte d. 01 
whether both should be rejected. The 
adoption of both was of course out of 

question. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
was, therefore, most unreasonable when Ix 
insisted on the House adopting his plan in 
preference to the other which the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin had permission 
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1) 
sure, and when, ind 
nothine of it, furthe 


ceeded 


that of 
If the Hor 
reading 
sible mal 
the prin 

. } 
hon. and 


(Lord Stanle 


g, in all ec 
in the result. 
be r for Dublin also 


1 {} +7 
‘ted irom tn 


jurisdicti 
ut of 


ince pe 


ee 
res} 
Member, theref 


] iw, WI! 


decided on. 


vations 


and 


to introd 
hear whut 
had to uryg 
ihe objection 1 
if arne d Cr ntl ah 
Memiber fon 


Sas 
With 1t great 


mittee, as at pre 

fundamentally and grossly partial a tribun i asa os a rtain ques. 
that no election petit be, with any | tions submi ] 

e\ per t wien of lil | Liais 


it, then it 
that the Vill of ¢] 


] ( »f nsideration 
justice, referred to | His oy convict 1 3. t ult wa 
2 asserted ¢ sO m ho hie } i . ection 

for Li nals a » cubic 
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before them. He believed that the fault was, 
not that Members could not be trusted to give 
a fair and honourable verdict on matters 
of fact, but that the points brought before 
Election Committees were more or less nice 
points of law, and controverted points, on 
which much had to be said on both sides ; 
these points being of trifling or no import- 
ance except in the particular case, yet very 
often of such vast importance in the par- 
ticular case as to weigh very considerably 
with even the purest-minded members of 
Committees in giving their judgment upon 
it, some one way, some another, in re- 
ference only to the immediate case befor¢ 
them, and with the knowledge of the 
bearing their decision would have on the 
political interests for which they were 
respectively concerned. It was, therefore, 
not so much the corruption of the tribunal, 
but the uncertainty of the law, which had 
to be provided against. If they wished to 
begin at the ri 
he believed all did, to promote the cause of 
abstract justice—they must commence by 
altering the duties of lection Committees. 
In the first place—and this was part of the 
hon. Member’s bill, and a most desirable 
feature in it—they must appoint some tri- 
bunal to which reference should be made 
on disputed points arising before the revis- 
ing barrister, having first established au- 


> 


sht end—if they wished, as 


thorities by which all conflicting points of 


law should be decided generally, and which 
should guide and control all future Election 
Committees. As the law now stood, not 
only was it uncertain how any given Com 
mittee might decide upon a new point, 
but even upon many old points the deci- 
sions of different Committees were so va- 
rious, that it was impossible to say which 
precedent out of the many would be 
adopted. Therefore it was, that it became 
essential to have a paramount authority 
which should declare the law generally, 
without reference to any particular case. 
It was his opinion that if a Committee 
of barristers of experience and _ stand- 
ing were appointed to sit permanently 
as a court of appeal from the revis- 
ing barristers, in a very few years all the 
eases which could arise out of the con- 
struction of the Reform Act would be 
settled. If the House would permit him, 


he would, without any party feeling what- 
ever throw out a suggestion for its consi- 
deration and that of the hon. Member fer 
Liskeard, namely, whether it might not 
be practicable to appoint a Committee con- 
sisting of the Members of the greatest 
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eminence on both sides of the House, to 
whose opinion the House and the country 
would defer with confidence, and to whom 
it should be intrusted to examine all the 
points on which former Committees had 
come to conflicting decisions. That this 
Committee should lay down, as far as pos- 
sible, general rules of practice and law, to 
be afterwards affirmed by a declaratory 
act, and to serve as a definite guide for all 
future Committees. Should it happen, in- 
leed, that the Members of such a Com- 
mittee were nicely balanced as to their 


opinions in politics, and, in consequence 


f their party views, took opposite views of 


the various propositions which would be 
brought forward, there might be som 
difficulty in passing through the Legislature 
any declaratory act founded on the report 
of such a Committee : but looking to tlic 
immense importance of the case, the ab. 


‘ ees oa 
solute necessity acknowl dd r ry 


} 


of establish- 


ing fised rules for the decision of these 
questions, he felt assured that it would be 
practicable to produce such an unanimity 
in the decisions of a Committee fairiy 
chosen from both sides of the House as it 
would have its weight in inducing th« 
Legislature to pass a declaratory act founded 
on those decisions. He had ventured t 
throw out this suggestion entirely of his own 
feeling ; he had consulted no other Mem- 
ber of the House on the subject; but he 
was quite confident that if the House 
wanted to obtain a legitimate authority for 


) 


the decisions of its election committees, if 


they wished to secure an impartial tribunal, 
they would not obtain their end by any 
alteration in the manner in which Com- 
mittees were now ballotted for, or by ar- 
ranging whether the number on each Com- 
Their 
only efficient course would be to make the 
law so clear and so definite as that the 


mittee should be five or eleven. 


duties of a Committee should be confined 
to the reception and examination of evi- 
dence, and should have to give a verdict on 
the facts simply, and not a declaration of 
the law. If this end were once attained, it 
would be a matter of very little importance 
whether the Members of Committees were 
chosen from one side of the House or from 
the other. He had hoped that the hon. 
Member for Liskeard would not have ob- 
jected to postpone this Bill till February ; 
but, in order to take the sense of the House 
upon the question, he should conclude with 
moving, as an amendment, that the Bill 


be read a second time on the 12th of 


February. 
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Mr. Charles Buller said, that he was, he had printed, 


always ready toaccede to the declared wishof | the sanction of 
the House, or even to that of a large portion | for the purpose 
of the House ; but he did not perceive that | learned M 
the noble Lord had adduced any sufficient | inclin 

reason, on the mere point ime, (Mr. | 
press upon the House a convicti ] ‘eat 

12th of February would bi 
for the second reading of tl 


ere 


present occasion. It appear 
desirable, that the principles 

should be discussed as speedily 

for, although the Bill might 
operation till the end of ti 

was highly important that 

possible period the p ic: 
guarantee that a system w: 

longer pursued which had been cl 
proved to be dishonourable to thi 
and obstructive to justi e. Th 

had put his amendment 
that the hon. and learne 
Dublin had leave to inti 
peculiar object, which the 

to have, in a detailed 

be fore they decided iS 
(Mr. Buller) could say in r 


if the noble Lord, who was, 


}) Was 

de bth SS \ I 
acquainted with the intentions of the hon. 

and learned Member for Dublin, or if any | mode in 
other hon. Member would take upon him- | mittees | 
self to guarantee to the Houss that the Bill 

of that hon. and learned Gentleman was 
forthcoming now, or would be forthcomin 
within a reasonable time, or that in fa 
the hon. and learned Gentleman meant that 
it should be forthcoming at ] 

acquiesce in the noble Lord’: 

present Bill should be 

must. however, requir 

rantee that the hon. and 


t 


sill was in preparation ; 

whether the noble Lord 

Hlouse that one word of the 

ten, or had been even thoucht 

not, for his own part, behev: 

any man in his senses. for 

imagine, that there was the slight 

tion on the part of the hon 

Gentleman of proceeding with th 
question. If anybody else, howe 

lieved that the hon. and le: 

man’s Bill was so far ready, 
would be able to discuss the two together 
—if anybody really thought the hon. and 
learned Member’s Bill would be worth a 
serious discussion—he would assent to wait, 
and have the two Bills placed together be- 
fore the House ; but he thought it rather 
too much to ask him to put off a Bill which 
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the ministerial majority to a level with the 
opposition, if not reduce them to a minor- 
ity, and so give the Conservatives an ad- 
vantage in election ballots; nor were the 


ministerial papers any better, for he had | 
seen in one of them only the other morning | 


a castigation of Mr. Martin, of Galway 
for pairing off with Mr. Cooper, who it 
was set forth, was disqualitied from serving 
on an election committce in consequence of 
having subscribed to the fund in question 
“ Pairs,” it was said, “ may be very good 
things upon political questions, but not so 
when election petitions are in question.” 
It was due to the House itself that it should 
as speedily as possible remove so destructive 
an imputation on its honour. At present 
it was the universal opinion out of the 
House, among Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, 
that an Election Committee of the House of 
Commons was an assemblage of men whom 
neither honour, virtue, nor their oaths 
could bind when their political bias was in- 
volved. Such an opinion as this the [Touse 
should remove as speedily as possible. He 
did not for a moment mean to say that he 
concurred in the imputation to any thing 
like the full extent; he did not believe 
that the House consisted of a set of men 
incapable of doing justice; but he con- 
ceived that the present system inevitably 
led them, in the generality of cases, into 
injustice. The reforms he proposed were 
as small as could be proposed. A] he 
desired was, to get as far as possible 
on the right road. One great object 
would be to render the liw  cer- 
tain He should also desire to reduce 
the number of Members Sé rving on 
ach Committee: and he believed the 
general feeling to be, that the smaller the 
number of Members the greater was the 


chance of justice, without anv decrease of 


responsibility. Another improvement was 
substituting a peremptory challenge for the 
present mode ; and he believed this change 
would produce the ultimate eflect that 
challenges would be exercised very sparing- 
ly. Another improvement would be, the 
introduction of publicity into the proeced- 
ings of Committees. He proposed that the 
votes which hon. Members gave on these 
(Committees, on every resolution, should 
not only be entered on the record, but read 
by the Chairman when the public were re- 
admitted. He would ensure further pub- 


licity by the Chairman giving his decision 
publicly ; and thus, he thought, he should 
effect all the publicity that was necessary 
He proposed another alteration, and it was 
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one of considerable importance: it related 
'to the law of costs. He would not say 

what the whole law of costs should be, for 
| he thought that a matter which in a great 
measure it was better to leave to the regu- 
lation of the tribunals 
He proposed then, to give the 
power to the assessors to culate the costs 
till the necessary rules were laid down. 
The last alteration was one to which the 


themselves when 


= eal } 
establishe a. 


rh sanction 





and it was the one which he belteved to be 
the most important. Tle proposed the 
establishment of a court of app il, com- 


posed of assessors. Tis proposition was, 
that three assessors should sit to hear ap- 
peals from the decisions given in the revis 
ing barristers’ courts, as the Court of 
Queen’s Bench heard appeals from the 
mileistrate ‘. It was not his object to de- 
prive anv man of his right of appeal to the 
House of Commons; but he would allow 
to no man a double appeal—he would not 
allow any point that had been decided by 
that higher tribunal of which he had spoken 
to be brought under the consideration of a 
(‘ommittee of the House of Commons 
He hoped the House would exeuse the 
leneth to which he had addressed them, his 
excuse being, that he had had no previous 
opportunity of explaining the details of what, 
he must confess, was a somewhat compli- 
eated measure. He knew his plan wa: 
objected to by many whe said that it did 
not go far enough, that it was incomplete, 
that it did not remove the whole evil. [hk 
admitted that such might be the ease. Te 
Was aware that there were a ereat many 
evils in the present system which his Bill 
did not remove; but it did not, at all events, 
aggravate any of them; so faras it went 
it proceeded in the right direction. — He 
b reed the House would be 
he proposed thi 


‘ar in mind that 
) rather as the mu- 


plat 

chinery for effi eting future reforms than as 
a reform complete in itself. He would say, 
let no hon. Member obstruct the speedy 
passing of the Bill; it was not a party 
measure; It was a measure which ‘th 
House ought to pass, if It were only in vin- 
dication of its own character. 

Mr. Wi/hams Wynn pertectly concur- 
red with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in saying that this ought in no respect to 
be considered as a question of party, but 
one in which both sides of the House 
ought to feel an equal interest. It was 


surely as much the interest of one side of 


the House as the other that the tribunal 
which decided on elections was one entitled 
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in every respect to the 
both of the House a 
saying this, however, he must 
he ‘ntirely concurred 
which had fallen fh 
(Lord Stank y), and 


opinion that {] 
pared for this discu 
submitted to th 

this Bill they 


| 
lly ( 


of a decides 
his judgment ‘tl Cy 

with oue of these | 

other before them 

able to institute 

two. If it was tl 

learned Gentleman 

tention of the hon. and le; 
Dublin at the time h 
bring in his Bill was not t 
he neglected his duty in 
motion; but in fact, 
signed by the 

for Dublin for introd: 
was, that the House mie 
opportunity of judging 

tive merits of the twi 
prepared to say how f 
sanction to either of them; 
that the hon. and | 
Dublin having obtained le: 
his Bill, till it was introduc 
had an opportunity of explainit 
it would not be just tow 
would it be consiste: 

racter of their proces 

to come to a decisi 

tion or rejection of 

On that ground, 

opinion that he mi 
themselves, he sh 

their proces dins 

the hon. and learn 

There were certai 

in which he was 

appeared to him that they 
at the wrong end. Their first obj 
to be to remove th I ities 
law of election, particular 
Act, which were the main « 
cordant decisions of 


was one remark made by 

ed Gentleman from which he ; 

sented. He decidedly differ: 
when he said that such was t] 


the country of the pro limacy ch rat t 


the conduct of hou. Members o 


Committees that if was bel eVe a they were 


bound neither by the dictates of 
nor the obligation of their oath 


lle had 


' j 
he thought 
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ind hone urably 


t different from his 
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» be rut 


sc 


of procect 
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would consist of Members all of one side 
of the House. He did not think the pre- 
seut tribunal too large. He for one could 
not allow the judge of a court of common 
law to sit on points of Parliamentary law ; 
there was a very great difference between 
the common law and the lex yon seri 
Parliament. According to the law of Par- 
liament the judges ought not to be called 
on to decide any question of Parliame: tary 
to an old dietum of 
their own ought they to be. Fle would in- 
stance this by the right of Peers to vote: 
that was a question that ought not to be 


pla ol 


5 


law, ror accorcing 


put to the judges for their decision. They 
probably, as there is no express disquali- 
fication of Peers by statute, would main- 


tain that right, which the [louse of 
(Commons by their resolutions, had 
uniformly denied and — resisted. But 


he took the preliminary objection to 
their proceeding further with this Bill: 
they had two plans before them, one being 
incompatible with the other, and before 
they decided on endeavouring to render 
either perfect, let them see and judge of 
both. 

Mr. O' Connell said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had made a mistake 
when he said there were two Bills before 
the House: there was but one. It was 
true he got leave of the House to bring in 
another, but he would state the course that 
he had intended to pursue. He proposed 
to put his Bill upon the table of the House, 
and to have it printed by the commence- 
ment of the recess, so as to be in the hands 
of hon. Members during that recess. Ile 
did not mean to proceed further with it till 
it had passed through a Committee, and 
then he would decide whether he would 
press it on the House or not. He now saw 
that he interrupted the present Bill by 
introducing his at all, and having satisfied 
himself as to that, he should move that the 
order for leave to him to bring in his Bill 
be discharged. Let them discuss the Dill 
before them on its own merits, and not 
with reference to any other. As the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, and not its details, was 
under their consideration, he begged to sub- 
mit to the House whether it were not ne- 
cessary that something should be done? 
When the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
told them on his word and honour he did 


not believe that the public were so dissatis- 
fied with the Committees of that House— 
he must admit, though that the hon. Gen 
tleman did 
that 


not go 


ran) 


1 little too far, and 


quite to that extent; 


Was he had no 
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wish to misrepresent the right hon. Gentle- 
man—when, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman declared on his word of honour that 
he did not believe the country entertained 
so bad an opinion of the House as had been 
stated. he fully believed that such was the 
belief which the hon. enter- 
but he must also express it as his 


Gentleman 
tained ; 
opinion, that the public were greatly dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the Eleetion 


: : : ; 
(‘ommittees of the Elouse. ft was rathei 
an unfortunate circumstance that when a 
1} tition was sent down to them for trial 


I 
there was imn 


as they must 


iediately a very active canvass 
each side. Ii 
him to at- 


not say to him, 


al] admit on 
was true that when men asked 
tend the ballot they did 
“ Pray go down to the House of Commons, 
ready to perjure yourself on the Com 
mittee!” Oh, no; but what they said was, 
. Pray eo down to the House, that you 
may the from 
themselves on the 


pre sing 
And 
not the opposition say the same on thei 


le. When the whipper-in went to them 


prevent Pories 


Committee.” did 
sit 
and pressed them to come down, did li 
down, 
the Committ« e, 


that you may be on 
matter what the 
evidence, decide the individual 
petitioned against, because he belongs to 
the opposite party ?”’ Nosuchthing. But 
what he did say was, *‘Go down, or the 
Reformers or Radicals will decide every 
thing; they will not care for their oaths ; 
they will perjure themselves and set at 
nought every moral obligation, in order to 


say, ‘Come 


and no 


against 


cause a decision in favour of their party. 
The truth was they each other, 
and he believed that the public accused 
them both. 


act used 


It was notorious that when a 
Committee were to be ballotted for, each 
anxious to get upon the Com- 
mittee a majority of individuals belonging 
to their party. Did they not know that it 
was commonly said by one side or the other, 
when the parties went from the bar, 
‘They have no chance—we have beaten 
them—we have settled them now—there are 
seven to four; or there are six to five; 
they will appoint their chairman, their 
chairman nas a douvle vote—they havi 
not the least chance.” Counsel had_pre- 
dicted thus, and their predictions had been 
verified by the event. Was that ereditabl 
to the House? They might delude them 
selves by the speeches thi ¥ made there on 
the subject, but the public knew what 
the fact was, and the publiccondemned them 
all. Inthe case of Carlow alone there had 
been three different decisions by thre: 


ee | = 
SiGe Was 
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diferent Committees on the question of 
opening the register. The first settled 
that the register should not be opened ; 
eleven hon. Members on their oaths decided 
that. Eleven hon. M rs, on another 
Committee, decided on their oaths that the 
same register should It 
thought now that 

between the Committ 
but it was not 


mittee, and thev d cided on 


the register shot 
they decided that 
shown that an obj 
at the time of 
opened so far. 

The Reformers 
obj. ct to the fi 
have the rc ols 
and thus not 
registry, the 
decided advan 
strike off whom 
position party wei 
In this instance, 
directly opposing 
Was worse 

Now, he pu 
have legal assistance o1 t 

also the case of O'Dwyer, 

Committee decided against t 

Lord Re desdale . He 

on the House; but « 

to such Imputatio 

There had been no 

of which he wa 

House; but he 

them that he 

justice from an El 

last) Parliament. 

decided against, by Committees of 
Parliament on the 

owed a tax becauss 

vote was object 

tax had not been 

not able to show 

arrear. The book: 

name was not on them 

resided in the street it was 

the tax was not paid. 

monstrous case, but that decision uns¢ 
him. He then, asked them again, would 
they have no legal assistance ? Was tha! 
such a state of things as ought to continue ? 
To such an extent Was the objcetionabl 
system carried that he had heard hon. Gen- 
tlemen reproached for having given certain 
votes in Committees of which they were 
Members. What, then, was public opinion 


upon the subject ? He was ready to tell 
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that the avowed breach of olemn oath on 
in election committee, entails no iInconve- 
hnience Ol dis ice.” 

That w the language ot J/he ior 
Ch) cle of th Lof Novembei Lhey 
: : eae i“. 
cheered those opinions ! Were they satis- 
fied with the truth of what Zhe Morn: 
Chronicl said of them. Chey ch ed l 
party paper be ause it publicly accused 
them of vio lating then oaths ! hey 
} . 1 
cheered that ! If such wert LET ¢ elecss- 
ness and such their indifference with resp 
fo th imputation ~if it were only becaus: 
+ san neh, eee ] . 
it was said i in a party paper that they we: 
regardless of it, then he said, God help 
those wh » } i $e 1¢ l re thr 1h ] 
CCCISLONs Did they not remember t | 
lito { 1 4 
Callol the newspaper crp L that 1 
: } ) eh oe . 
readers would hieve the ¢ l ] 

o4 } / } : Ls 
did hot non. seCntiemen opposite wha 
their own newspapers stated with regard t 
: ’ : : 2 > 
them? adhe i in Vhe Stine 

} 

tL aemand pon % I ot owl 

a } Be 4 z ] 
party to be diligent in attending wy the 
1.1) : 1 
ballots for election petitioi the o 
Whigs never attended Wh \ 

it a 
expected from thi 7d 1b not ar c o 
. : 
The Mo 
1 
Lis ! 
CX} ete 1 wel 
) tliny { ( t} 
r Uric 
9) 
] xs 
Li caat ( tli 
| P 
if Dil@arcion 
! 
Ucih rema § 

1 } —— 

as he had read should be made respecting 


them! 
that upon the striking of an Election Com- 


7 , 
Hon. Members, too, were aware 


mittee, when two or three persons drawn be- 
longed to the same party, a cheer was to he 
heard. Was not, he asked, this indecent : 
Was it not improper that any set of men 
should be appointed judges w : As opinious 
might be influenced by political and party 
interest 2? The House wa quite aware 
that at this moment the triking oft a 
Member from one side or the other was an 
object of the greatest importance. The 
fate of England, of one-third of the empir« 


] ; - ] } } vg ca 

—the fate of lreland, and how it was to 
— } ] seve sad + ¥y 

he governed — ti appoimiment to the 


highest offices in the state, all depended upon 
the majority in that House. Good God ! if 
they would not hear that questions concern- 


ing their property, their life, or their honour 
should be tried by men having the one hund- 
redth part of the interest in the result of the 


trial which they had there, why permit 
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trials in that Hlouse where such interest 


were at stake by the ver arta igeatoron 
them 2? This Bill did not, in his opipion 
eo far enough ? but it gave them at least 
me protection, that of a single impartial 
person—it also gave the Dine h which 
was another security at Teast, There wa 


who heard him who 
t a worse speck 5 ol 
tribunal to decide rights than an election 


t t 

Committee there could not be. On Ii 
side of the House they sought to ameliorat 
tl present cm upon th other sid 
they stood forward as its protectors — in 
cle ~ the Vu d ail thei ifluenc« in 
outragvine the thlic feeling md let them 
have with it all thi P perity that they 
could obtain. 

Sir Mdwurd Sueden was s inpri d at the 
course pursu d 1¥ th hon. and learned 
Viember for Dublin. He had given credit 
to tl hon. and learned Member at tl 
Mor ihat ! learned that it was hi 
intention to have imtroduced a Bill of 
which he had eiven notice. Not only had 
he hon. and learned Gentleman altered th 
title of his Wil » that it might proceed 


with the Bill of the hon. Member for Ii 


kea ; ( he hon, and learned 
I her f D had ¢ l his opi- 
t] it th ? ) 1 ] hon \ aa 

rr 


sr i 4 nad | 
| : ‘ 
1 ed emb l Or Wuutl Ith ) 
: t | "11 } in 
Lf A i LU ‘\ i Lat Al ALL 
} ti i} neourteous, terms, a 
t Was poss for i M nber to I 11 
’ 
) ik yr of anothel It ad app ar to him 
therefore, and |] ud this without intend- 
] } } _ H 
ll lV 1} tor mm the hon and learned 
, ’ ‘ . . 
embel that Vlembe on his side had 


antly taken by 
in consequence of the course the hon 
and Jearned Member had adopted. ar 
had come down to the House in the beliet 
that they 
discussing 


surprise 


would have an opportunity of 
the principle of both Bills befor 
they were called on to affirm that of either. 
The hon. and learned Member said it had 
been his intention to allow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard’s Bill to go to a Com 
mittee before proceeding with his own, but 
he ought to have known that when the 
civen its sanction to the prin 
ciple of the one Bill, it was utterly impos- 
sible that they could allow the other to b 

When the hon. Mem- 
Bill had reached 
it would 


| louse had 


brought in at all. 
ber for Liskeard’s 
vanced a stage of its progress, 


so ad- 


have been 


most irregular to call on the 
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House to disclaim the principle they had 
aflirmed, and to entertain another Bill, on 
a new principle, diametrically opposite to 
the former. He could assure the hi ind 
learned Gentleman that they were [ills 
which could not travel he The hon. 
and learned Member did gross injustice to 
that side of tl when he ed 
they could come there to oppose a Bill de- 


] 


Lit 


Nl. i 


toget r. 


} 


( i louse . ippos 


+ 
t 


‘ é ‘ ; 
signed to Improve the character of the tri 
te sted e] 


buual appointed to try cor ( 
He believed there was not one Gentlemat 
ou that side who did not d i 
assistance to that tribunal 
it to stand well with 

regarded that tribunal as 
a judicial character; he declared 
r th 
\1T 


yieIn 


sire to g 


inal as should en: 


the country. 


having 
} 
Lat 


t pithet 
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necessarily 


had heard with unmixed horr 
applied to the condue 

could he believ: 

served, instead 

be a Membx 
look back to 
there with th 
He could not 
real difference betwee: 

noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
the h Member for Liskeard. 
Lord said, that however honourably a man 
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The hon, \ 
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speech, for he said he 
t 
nester and fair 
of that House. 
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Pea Se 
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did not bel 


nh 
Mem! 


jury that ever existed would 


decision than thi 
So that, in fact, the hon. 
to Election ( 

¥s 


it 


onl- 


thy 
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an 
mittee resolved itself into this—that 


ings, 


Members of it were human b a 


any conclusion 


they might come to, aud that it must b 
unsatisfactory. The hon. and learned Mem 
ber for Dublin had read a most offensive 
and most libellous from a daily 
print, which supported the interests, ar 
was supposed to be in the confidence, 
her Majesty’s Ministers. In that lib 
thus brought before the House, and read as 
part of the hon. 

there was no distinction of party, nor any 
respect paid to the friends of those who 
wrote it; both sides of the -House were 
equally attacked. ‘The hon. Member, when 
reading the passage, was met by a cheer | 
i 


impossible to give ¢ to 


passage 


d 
if 
] 
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Gentleman’s speech, 


f Nov. 
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t that el 
‘essed, as clearly as any 
express, the disgust which 
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1 cast upon its character in the 
ared, in the face of the Hous 
‘try, that they were clear from 
1 the hon. 
But what 
1. and learned Member made 
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solemn oath he took fairly 
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evidence 
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would not operate well. The hon. Mem 
ber for Liskeard asked, if they would con- 
tinue a Committee irregularly and badly 
constituted, when they might create a far 
more eligible tribunal; and the hon 
Member for Dubiin, in the speech deli- 
vered by him, which was evidently in- 
tended for his own Bill, ascribed the vice 
of the system to the tribunal. Well, what 
did this Bill propose? Why, the same tri- 
bunal to all intents and purposes, though 
fewer in number. Instead of having an 
equal number of Members  balloted for, 
and reduced to eleven, it was proposed that 
Committees should consist of five; but 
were these more likely to be bound by their 
vaths, or by the principles of honour than 
the eleven? Supposing they were more 
mindful of their honour, was it not safer 


to intrust such a power to the hands of 


eleven than five? Three assessors were to 
be appointed by 
not less than seven years’ standing, with a 
salary of 2,000/. a-year,-—not a large sum, 
but with so little to do for the money, that 
he was sure there would be a good many 
candidates. The House had the highest 


wy the Speaker, barristers of 


respect for the impartiality of the chair; 
but they could not but feel that, out of the 
chair, the Speaker, as an English gentle- 
man, was opened to be swayed by party 
influences. As the assessor only held his 
situation during good behaviour, and as his 
nomination must be confirmed by the 
House, it was not to be expected that any 
man possessed of much practice at the bar, 
would be induced to withdraw from it by 
such a temptation. Should any man Icave 
his practice for an office so precarious, and 
be obliged afterwards to resume it, he 
would soon find that his practice had left 
him. He did not believe, that that Hous: 
would ever abandon its control over the 
elections of itsown Members. In reviewing 
the history of the constitution, it was im- 
possible not to be struck with the difhiculty 
experienced by the Commons in establish 

ing their own exclusive right to such in- 
terference, and there could hardly be a 
more dangerous measure than by an Act of 
Parliament to put a bridle on themselves 
and invest any other body with the power 
of deciding questions regarding their own 
eleetions. He should be abl« to show, in a 
more minute survey of the Bill, that other 
parts of it were equally objectionable. He 
could not persuade himself, that the other 
side of the House would take that side by 
surprise, and send the Biil to the Com- 
mittee, without allowing that reasonable 
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time, which was asked by the noble Lord 
to consider the measure. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that although 
he concurred generally with the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin in thiuking 
the present Committee for the trial of con- 
tested elections objectionable, he would not 
have ventured at that moment to obtrude 
himself on the attention of the House had 
it not been for one expression that fell from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. The hon. 
and learned Member, in alluding to the 
acts of a Committee, which he designated 
in amanner not to be misunderstood, had 
stated that the Committee assumed that a 
voter had not paid his rates because his 
name was omitted from the rate-book of 
the district in which he lived, and had aiso 
said that that case lost him his election. He 
would unequivocally declare, if he rightly 
understood what had fallen frem the hon 
and learned Member, that he had asserted 
what was not accordant with the fact. He 
would not occupy the time of the House by 
a reference to the acts of that Committee, 
but he was bound to say, and it was th 
first opportunity afforded to him of stating 
it to the hon. Member’s face, that the hon. 
\lember had thought fit on many occasions 
to speak of his conduct at that time in a 
manner which he would not say the hon 
Member would not have dared to do. 
[ Order, order.], because he had seen too 
much -—- 

The Spe her said, he h pn d the strong 
expression used by the hon. Member would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. Young was sorry if he had used any 
expression Inconsistent with the proprictys 
f debate, and apologised for having done 


iso. The hon. Member had thrown out 


inputations from which he would not con- 
descend to vindicate himself, but on behalf 
of that Committee, and not for himsclf, he 
declared in the face of the House and th 
country, that he had never acted with a set 
of gentlemen more free from party bias 
than those who composed the committee 
He declared on his honour as a gentleman, 
that throughout the whole of that protrac 

ted investigation it was utterly impossible 
for him, though he had an intimate know- 
ledge of the sentiments of cach individual 
Member, to predict how any of them 
would vote. If they did not bring to the 


discharge of their duties a great degree of 
legal knowledge, the absence of which was 
reflection on them, still it was most unfair 
that they should be held up to public odium 
as having betrayed their trusts, 


For his 
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own part, he should consider himself dis- 
graced if he could allow himself to be in- 
fluenced in the discharge of these duties by 
afactious motive. He was fully sensible, 
however, that so long as the public found 
that Members, whenever a ballot for a Com- 
mittee took place, were asked to come down 
and ‘* stand their shot,” they would be per- 
suaded that a strong party existed, 
which though it might the 
Committee to act in direct contravention of 
their oaths, would exercise a pi 
fluence on their decisions. 

Mr. O'Connell in exp! mation stated, that 
he had been misunderstood as having said, 
that one case lost him his election, j id 
of one 


bias 
not induc 


rmicious n- 


decision, which involved 
cases. 

Lord John Russell felt it neces 
make a few observations upon the 
occasion. He owned that ther 
to him to be grounds favoura 
second reading of this Bill. It 
result of the labours of a Committee 
had given great attention to the subj 
and he observed in the 
House, as to the labours of that ( 
mittee, that on the subjects submitted to 
them, on which it was to be supposed ther 
had been a great deal of argument, ther 
had been not less than twenty-one divisions 
in the Committee. had taken 
place upon various points, and each of them 
the most important as connected with th 
principles of the Bill. He 
the names of the Gentlemen who generally 
appeared upon the on 
other, and to show the House 
in| which divisions ’ 
place, he should take the division upon th 
question for the nomination of the assessors 
during good behaviour. upon 
the one side were Mr. Hardy and Mr. 
Pemberton ; and upon the other Mr. W. 
Wynn, Mr. Strutt, Sir Thomas Fremantle, 
Mr. Grote, Mr. Villiers, and Lord Geore 
Somerset. 


records of the 


Onl- 


17 
all 


These 


had read ove 


1 


ind upon the 


side 
the manner 


} 


these generally took 


The names 


These divisions were not courted 
by different political parties ; 
of the same political parties were to be 
found voting against each other. This he 
thought, looking to the names of the per- 
sons, was a proof that they might have been 
safely intrusted with the preparing of what 
was adiflicult measure. The House had, 
then, the recommendation of a Select Com- 
mittee for this Bill; and they were 
aware that in the last Parliament it had been 
read a second time without -a 
He said, then, that these were peculiarly 


but persons 


also 


division. 


favourable grounds for their granting a | 
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the 
rd 


second reading, and so far sanctioning 
principle of the Bill. The noble L 
(Stanley) and the learned Gentleman who 
followed him (Sir E. Sugden 
his noble Friend, rested then 
this ground—that the and 
Memb r for Dublin had obt ined le ive to 
bring in a Bill which was to be of a differ- 
character, t] 
purpos 


printed. 
i 


especially 
obj ctions on 


hon learn d 


ough intended for the 
that Bill ought 

noble Lord placed rathe 

too on the Member for 

city of Dublin. The hon. Member h: 
served, that it had been his i 


ent Sai 


first to 
} 
Al 


much reliant 


i intention 

’ . +1 . . 

the Bill and have it printed, 
over during the re¢ 


( cess : 


ip that by saying he 


fso much consequence 


progre SS of the 
ld 


ld not introduce 


‘cument built on 


irned Gentleman fell 


gait 


for its princip! 
Election Committees. 
on the whole, that 


opmnion 


i 
mirse they 
7 


together the 


was, 
could a lopt Wis, not 
| of thre 
questions regard 
But he thought 

Eleetion Com- 


nature 
whicl ing 
ms wer brought. 
that some late decisions of 
mittees had 
that they ought to endeavour to amend the 
tribunal, and see if, with those amendmeuts. 
they could make such a tribunal as would 


He 


would not cite any instances in support of 


eviven so much dissatisfaction, 


give fair and competent decisions. 


his position, but he believed it could not be 
denied that latterlv the Election Committees 
had not produced an impression either on 
this House or the public that their decisions 
bias. He 
the election 


iree 


himself 


from 
ded 
attende to 


would | 
had not 


partly 








ii 
at 

ai ia: 
i fH 
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business of the last Parliament, but he had 
been told that on three or four oecasions 
it happened, when three or four Members 
of the same party had their names read to- 
gether on the balloting list, that a cheer 
had been heard from tha at side of the House 
to which they belonged, as if they had se- 
cured, not an impartial judge, but a ready 
partisan. 
been asked last year to adopt, with respect 


{ COMMONS} 
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—but then it was called ‘* knocking the 
brains out of a Committee.” It was the 
very way to spoil the tribunal which they 
wished to have named. He had rather 
have a Committee chosen by that House 
and composed of proper persons, than that 


' each party should have the power of strik- 


He had been told so. He had 


to these elections, the same course which | 


was followed upon party questions, that of 


sending out notices. He declined doing | 
| that what was called perjury dc pended uot 


so, as he said it was an improper practice. 
But then the argument used him was 
that to which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin had referred, “ that the 
other side cf the House did the same.” He 
did not know that this was the pr ictice on 
the other side; 
practice upon his own. 


Was SO much ji alousy about the names of 


he did not know it to be the | 
But when there | 


adverse parties being on a Committee, it | 
was a suflicient proof that the decisi ns of | 


the Committees would be party decisions. 
A part, a great part of this feeling had 
arisen from the uncertainty of the law, but 
more especially from the uncertainty re- 


specting the right of voting in Ireland. | 


This had been the case with two or three 
Election Committees, and with the Long- 
ford Committee in particular, where, he 
believed, this was the chief point in dispute. 


Now, without the imputation of inten- | 
‘form a ee judicial body, ready to 


tional perjury to any side, where there wa: 


aquestion of intricate law, and upon whic h 


some of the Irish judges differed from 
other Irish judges, and where there were 


other questions not legal, but intricate, | 


party bias would influence the decisions 
upon them. In saying this, he was not 
imputing perjury to such a person; he 
was merely pointing out his incompetency 
to decide the question without further in- 
formation. Let them consider whether 
this Bill tended to remedy the evils whose 
existence was acknowledged. He, for one, 
thought that it did provide some remedy. 
He had always thought it a very bad pro- 
vision that a number of names should be 
taken and reduced by striking off to a small 
number. ‘The right hon. Gentleman who 
brought in the last Bill on the subject, the 
Oth George 4th, so far acted on this view 
of it that he reduced the number of names 
to be drawn from forty-nine to thirty-three. 
Previous to that the constant custom was, 
to strike off a great number of names by 


each party which was then called—he did 
not know that the practice still continued 





ing off names. Tle had rather himself, it 
he had to defend his seat, have a person of 
the opposite side of politics, who knew all 
the questions that could be discussed before 
him, than a person of his own side who 
was ignorant of them. He was quite sure 


in such cases upon the corruption, but thi 
ignorance, of the party. When, then, an 
hon. Member was well informed upon 
different questions, he must see that with- 
out perjury he could not give an improper 
decision = yon it; When, perhaps, another 
would givea vote agains! him in ignorance, 
upon a aiheoah principle, or upon a wrong 
interpretation of the law. With respect to 
another point, namely, the appoimtment of 
assessors to attend Committees, he thought 
that this likewise would tend to make 
Committees act with greater justice, and 
with more deliberation ; but what he looked 
to above all in this Bill, and what he 
thought would tend to produce good effects 
both with respect to the Election Com- 
mittees and the legislation on the subject 
was, that there should be a certain number 
of persons of fit qu ilification, who should 
give the opinion, and the substance of 
their deliber: itions, whether to the Election 
Committees, or to the House of Commons, 
or whether in the course of registration 
upon any election which should call for it 
But he did not wish at present, certainly, 
and without much farther consideration, 
and without seeing that the evils which 
the present system produeed were with 
out any other remedy, that that Hous: 
should lose or part with the power of 
deciding these questions by Mem- 
bers chosen from amongst themselves. 
But he thought that the great evil which 
affected those who had seats in that Hous: 
which were called in question, and which 
affected every voter who came before the 
revising barrister, and which, indeed, af- 
fected the whole country, was the uncer- 
tainty that prevailed at present. They 
could not allow all disputes arising out of 
elections to go into a court of law, and 
very properly, as he thought ; because the 


judges who had to decide upon all ques 


tions relative to the properties and lives of 
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her Majesty's subjects were now supposed 
to be actuated by no political bias ; but if 
they referred to the constituted tribunal of 
the judges tho qu 1 P 

nature, whatever thi 
they would be lable 
one side or the 

could not part with 

and give it to the ju 
constituted, the 

him as most 

tribunals w: 

tain number of eC} 

and judicial habits, who s 
manent body to d 
should come before th 
opposite (Lord Stanler 
ought to be a Commi 
Commons appointes 

law was upon th 
must say that 

hope from su 
Comnittees 

bias with r 

present, he was quit 
tee would decide with 
to interpret what 
future. They 


resp 


point ». 
that doubt, 


themselves 


favoura 
also ay 
’ 
tney Ww 
’ . 
culty in passing 
which should obt 


at 
par'y, as V had now. 
the whole » thougl 


sufhi rT nt reason for 


second reading of the bi 

which was stated at first, and which was 
reasonable objection, namely, that the bill 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin stood i va 

with by that hon. and learned Gentlen 
himself, and he thought, therefore 

they wished to aj vooany corr 
whatever to the vils which 

with respectto Election Committees, they 
ought to sanction the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the question 
was not whether they would consent to 
any improvement of the present system by 
which Election Committees were consti 


n thie Wway was now done away 
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posed to view the present system; and if 
which was | 


they found that with this Bill, 
admitted to be incorrect, which had been 


printed only two days, and with 150 new | 


Members in the House, they dared to 
affirm summarily the principle on the se- 
cond reading, he would venture to affirm 
that the people would be disposed to view 
the future decisions of Election Committees 
with little confidence, and still less would 
they have confidence in the fitness of that 
House to legislate on the subject. But 
the real question—a question which had 
not been referred to—was this, did they 
mean to apply the new tribunal to ex- 
isting election petitions ? This was the 
real question which was involved in this 
measure. He found the following sen- 
tence introduced into the face of the Bill, 
and he should like to know whether it was 
another blunder? It was this:—** And 
be it enacted, that this act shall commence 
and take effect from and after the last day 
of the present Session of Parliament.” Here 
was a distinct manifestation of the inten- 
tion of the author of the Bill, that the Bill 
should not take effect until after the present 
Election Committees should be disposed of. 
If this were the case, where was the neces 
sity of such precipitation? If it were really 
intended ye all existing [lection Commit- 
tees should |} under the existing 
laws, unless for some extraordinary and spe- 
cial contingency, in respect of which the 
noble Lord opposite had reserve d himself— 
if it were intended, that all election petitions 
now pending should safe by pre-existing 
tribunals, where was the necessity of call- 
ing upon the House of Commons to assert 
that the present mode was so inconvenient 
that they must affirm the principle of a new 
tribunal within two davs after the Bill had 
been printed and put iato their hands? If, 
indeed, it was intended to supersede the 
existing tribunals, and to refer clection 
petitions to some tribunal to be coustituted 
—if that were the case, he could under- 
stand the reason for this precipitation and 
haste ; but that motive was distinctly dis- 
claimed by the Mover of the Bill, and be 
lieving that disclaimer to be sincere, he 
called upon the House to ask for some little 
time before they committed themselves to 
the principle of this measure. He gave 
credit to the hon. Mover of the Bill 
for good intentions ; he believed, that the 
hon. Gentleman sincerely meant what the 
last clause of the Bill contained, viz., that 
the Bill should not take cilect until after 
the present Session of Parliament, and that 


appointed 
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it should not, with respect to existing peti 


tions, supersede the existing tribunals ; 
| but he begged to remind that hon. Gentk 
' man, that if a majority of the House were 
so inclined, there was nothing so easy as 
in passing through Committee on the Bill 
to strike out the two lines at the end of it, 
and thus leave the election petitions to be 
tried by the tribunals constituted by the 
| present Bill, and thereby to give it an ¢. 
| post fucto operation. They would, doubt- 
less, have the assistance of the hon. Mover 
of the Bill in resisting such a proposition — 
considered it, 
with the grossest injustice. They might 
depend apes it, that whatever objections 
there might be to the existing tribunals, 
vet if the country understood that that 
House of meant to postpon 
what had hitherto been 
first and most positive duty on the 


bling of a new Parliament, namelv, to 


a proposition fraucht, as he 


Commons 
considered their 
ASSCH- 
determine who of the sitting Members wer 
duly elected. and who of the sitthng Mem- 
bers retained their seats against the 
tion of the law in that House, the country 
would not approve of the House of Com- 
mons in thus giving the Act of Parliament 
an ex post facto operation. The main 
question, therefore, was whether or not 
the new tribunal was, in point of fact, to 
supersede the existing law, and to have th: 
election petitions r¢ ferred to it? On Wed- 
nesday, the 6th December, the nobl 
Lord opp‘ site promist d to deliver 


lltele- 


an opin- 
ion decisively upon this point. The nobl 
Lord had given otice, that on Wedn sdiay 
the Oth of “rekon er, he would name thi 
day in February, on which he would pro 
pose to ti ike into consideration the election 
petitions. Te 
| Lord reserved 


neither the 


admitted, that the nobl 
himself in certain cases 
magnitude or occurrence of 
which he could foresee. They would know 
the opinion of Government on the 6th of 
December, and he, for one, would not con- 
isent to the second reading of this Bill until 
that declaration was made on the part of 
Government. Upon these two ground: 
he was in favour of postponing the consi- 
deration of this Bill, until the noble Lord 
declared what course the Government pro 
posed to pursue with respect to the election 
petitions, and also on the ground that the 
ill required some additional consideration 
beyond the mere Sabbath-day. If he 
wanted any other reason, the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member tor Dublin was, 
he thought, decisive against proceeding 
ho the Bill. The noble Lord opposite 
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said, that the hon. and learned Member | would not be fit to decide them under the 


for Dublin had cut away from his nobl al pro) osed by ; ion. and learned 
Friend (Lord Stanley) the whole ground | Member That hon. and 
upon which he objected t is Bill. z earned uid that this was a bit by 
far as the hon. anc rned M ver for | bit ref he proceeding very 
Dublin was personall li 
concerned his persona 
in the matter, ther« 
that that hon. and | 
to his surprise, di 
and feelings 
and reasoning 
Member were concen 
with undiminished for 
learned Gentleman 
he intended 
at muestion 
eth) nt 
partics, 


The he Hh. ait 


it was a scandalon 
| 


should be issucd t 
that Tfouse, that it te 
in the public estimatio t 
the character of individual Members 
House, and that i | j i L I 
the object was for party purposes to re | If they ret an 1m] rtial tribunal 
a large attendance rw, if this < ject I ive or seven persons, not di Vv interested 
had any weight, it would apply with just | in the election petitions, ! s convinced 
as much force to the present Bill as to the | that the House of Commons we uld lose 
existing law. The hon. and learned Mem- | nothing by the transference of the power of 
ber for Dublin sud, that the present s) stem der i ling in such e a body sO constitu- 
induced politi al parties to attend in order | ted. he great difficulty was as to the 
at the benches might be well filled when | mode of selecti 1ust be admitted 
he names were drawn from the balloting | that they mu select by some body 
box. If the hon. and learned Member felt | If j e left ee Government it would 
the force of this objectic n, he ought to re yen to stron bjections, the great ob- 
sist the second reading of this Bill, unless, tion beine the dif tv of constituting 
indeed, he was makine his consen isf: 
the second reading of the Bill a mer 
ter of form. If they consented to th 
cond reading of the Bill it would imph 
that the House of Commons ought to re- 
tain the jurisdiction in election matters in 
their own hands. Now he would not hesi- 
tate to say, that if he thought that the 
louse of Commons deserved the character | 
which he had heard given to it by th 
who were the most anxious for a reform, he | M 
should have desired that the jurisdiction | these 
might be transferred from the House of | litical 
Commons, and he would have concurred | partie 
in the principle laid down by the hon. } impossibl 
and learned Member for Dublin. If the | intentions, t¢ 
Members of that House were so influenced | be satisfact 
by party feeling that they were not fit to | placing a aker of a new Pa 
decide questions that arose upon election y 


ler the tribunals as they 


a most unpleasant situation. her 
ls : i 
committees unt in lectio q Sp iker. 


| 
| 
Were at present constituted, they surely a plet wequuiescence or a conte 
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was a contest, what a situation would it 
place the Speaker in? It could not be ex- 
pected that the Government, who selected 
the Speaker, would not labour under the 
impression that they were bound to 
support the nominations of their own 
‘Speaker. It might be easily foreseen that 
it was probable that a Government might 
say to itself “ These men bear a most 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


excellent character, the Speaker has named | 
them as men eminently qualified for the | 
office, and it will be degrading to them | 
unless we support their nomination.” | 


The other party would 
be all right ; but we should have the ap 


at least of one of them.” Would this be 
a fit situation to place the Speaker in ¢ 
Was it proper that on taking the chair on 
the first meeting of Parliament he was to 
have the nomination of parties possessing 
a character the most important, not merely 
as respected political, but party questions ? 
He could not affirm this principle of the 
bill. It appeared to him to be a very grave 
question, and he would much rather not 
give his opinion decisively upon these 
points. He would also much rather re- 
serve to himself a fair opportunity for a 
full consideration relative to his views of 
the challenges proposed to be allowed. It 
was possible that the right of challenge, 
where five challenges were made, would be 
to insure the knocking out the brains of the 
Committee. Now he was not sure that it 
would not lead to a directly opposite re 
sult. Opposing parties, on hearing a cer- 
tain number of names called, might be in 
doubt whether or not they should exhaust 
their challenges by objecting to the names 
called, or whether they should not wait 


say, ‘* That may | 
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points. He had never read the bill till hy 
came into the House. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell) said that th 
bill had passed through the second reading 
last Session. Was that quite fair? 1H] 

admitted that it did pass the second reading, 
but it was distinetly understood that th 

bill should not pass into a law. [No, no! 
He was sure that was the general impres- 
sion, i No, no!” from Lord Howick | 
Ile thought that an objection was taken by 
the Attorney-Gencral to proceeding furthe: 
with the bill. & No te from the Attorne \- 
General. ] He could not refer to the speec h 


|of the hon. and learned Gentleman—lhi 
pointment, 1f not of two out of the three, 


| 





| called upon to exercise their functicns 


for a better challenge. This would at once | 


be the introduction of the element of 
chance into the new tcibunal. 


The objec- | 


tion to the present system was, that it was | 
influenced by party motives, and that the | 


Members were selected by chance; but it 
was evident that the same objection ap- 
plied to the new tribunal. Parties would, 
as they did now, assemble in great strength 
on each side, and chance would determine 
the tribunal as it did now; and he was not 
at all certain whether it would give a greater 
degree of satisfaction. It appeared to him 
that chance would exercise as much in- 
fluence over the new tribunal as over the 
old. He would be very sorry, however, 
to give a decisive opinion upon this point. 
He should wish to satisfv himself on these 


| reading of this bill. 


trusted to memory, and that was his im 
pression. If, then, there was a genera! 
feeling on the part of the House that the 
present tribunal was so unsatisfactory that 
it required amendment, but that thos: 
amendments should be applied after matur 
consideration—if the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard really desired that 
they should not look upon this question as 
a party measure, but that it should bi 
gravely and deliberately discussed ; abov« 
all, if hon. Gentlemen wished that thi 
question should receive a calm considera- 
tion, if they wished maturely to consider 
the transferring of their power, as far as 
their jurisdiction was concerned, to some- 
body impartially selected, with the consent 
of the House of Commons, he hoped they 
would all concur in deferring the second 
He asked the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard himself’ to 
postpone the bill until the House had an 
opportunity of giving it further considera- 
tion. Above all, he hoped those Member 
of the House of Commons who were now 
for 
the first time, would refuse to pled 
themselves to affirm the principle of tl 
bill on that night, and that, on the con- 
trary, they would support the proposition 
of his noble Friend, which was not that 
the present system should not be amended 
not that the bill should be rejected, but 
merely that there should be a delay of two 
months interpos« d, in order that public at 
tention having been drawn to the subject 
during the recess, old Members znd new 
Members might be enabled to apply them- 
selves to the subject with more caution and 
deliberation, thus affording a better pros 
pect of their arriving at a conclusion upon 
principles satisfactory to themselves and thi 
country. 

Viscount Palmerston must sav, that he 
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would come before them, so that it would 


be 1M possi ( for the .% O1V this subject 


did not think the reasons assigned by the 
right hon. Baronet for the proposed delay, 
appeared to him at all isfactory. He | the same attention which they were now 
quite agreed with the right hon. Baronet 


enabled O give it. ‘itl 4 yard, ther 


that it was most desirable, whatever 

the House did upon this subject, should be 

done with calmness n wit! i absence 

of all party feeling. The object the 

Bill had in view ieve the 

House from an unfavourahl i 
ae 


existing in the p 
pect to the votes of 
therefore - thie V had 


It appeared to him 1 


the present mode of 

elitions, Was not suc 
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0 tl it louse or to th 
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Bill a 
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for on 
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House to declare itself of 

The prin 1} le involv di 

he Bill was, tha 
that it wa t 
attempt t] ist Session. ap- 


: Pee : ] 4 Fiat ecattineks 
change as should reserve, as far as possible, eared to him that the constitution of 


to the House of Commons itself jurisdiction 
: : ee < ae alates =" 
over those questions. If he understood the | but a reason for change. In the present 
ook eee sine ee Ae ae ee 
thought Parliament, p: s were so fairly divided 


the present Parliament aflorded anything 


right lon. Baronet correctly, he 
he nieht hon. Baronet scermned not altoge- | that ther a mucl better chances ot 
thre r indisposed to the constitu ion of hie obt ected Committee 
tribunal different from the House of | roceeding with 
mons to which tl ti s] 
referred. He thought, howe 


Hlonse ought to pause before 


es ques LOWS 


to that extent. Ile thought, that 

to satisfy themselves that 1 

ble, by any modification I present 
mode, to decide those matte: hemsel ve 
so as to attain 


which would 


prepar dd in the 
i i 
VINCI Pe 
» 17 Pe ] 
ic Bill carrica 
ht in preference » endeavour to 


other p 
of tl 
thev oug no other, he thoug 
keep these questions within their own ju- ug ought to be postponed. 
risdiction. The right hon. Baronet asked he House divided :— Ayes 214 
the House, why could they not postpons 
the second reading of the Bill for two 
months, till after the recess? ‘The reason 
Was obvicus : thev had now no busines 
the House; they had now no business bef 
them to prevent the House from giving 
their full attention to this subject. If, 

1 it till after Christ- | Bainbrid 


2 


indeed the Vv postpones 
mas, other matters of pressing importance Saine 
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“fora Select Committee on 
tion of relief to the poor im -neland, 


under the ordcrs of the Commissioner 
The noble Lord said | 
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relicf to the poor under the orders of the 
Commissioners.” Now, as the re 


relicf was infinitely greater than of thos 
who were relieved within the workhouse 
td mae e. ; 

ellet Was, In RCT. 


limited - inquiry to “ the distribution of | the number of those who received out-door 


poor under the Commissioners was cl 


connected with the workhouse sys 
unions were extending al 

; 

' 


he wished to know wh 
proposed that the in 
to the one ration of the wor 
\ very strong fecling prevailed 
the country agaimst the kind of 
ministered in these buildings, 
the further erection of then 
which, he must y, looked 
prisons than the abodes of th 
infirm. 
Mr. Liddel/ said, that as consid 
jections were felt in thi ‘th of 
and in his own neighbourhood in 4 
to the introduction of the : 
question into that part of the vee 
could not allow the pr 
escape without m: 
upon it. Tt wi 
system that the obj. eto. 
ferred were generally di 
and he was sure that m: 
anxious for the success of 
tion of the Bill, provided its \ ’ i 
ous provisions were got rid of. rasim- | Such great benefit as it was stated to hav 
possible not to see that many parts of the been. if ld law had been carried into 
Poor-law Amendment Act were absolutely | effect in many parts in amanner generally 
penal—and although he was willing to give | satisfactory to the public, an: 
the Commissioners credit hos having met | s If heard numerous indivi 
and checked the great evil of able-bodi | beng fetal ¢ the cts at dic 
vet there was suffi 
measure to allow er pe 


labourers becomin: — ens on the publi that the objec 


England to pause before the 
Into their part of the com 
will} 


ing to admit that the Bi 
places, been carried on » effect witl 
discretion and consideratio 

objection to it In res north, 

tion the fact that it would compel 

connected with its execution very 

to go long distances over a rough an if- | the hon. Gentleman ought 
ficult part of the country, which guard) Touse without being 
could not be expected to do withou 1 ome more satisfactor 

he prin 

of the Bill, it was mueh in accordance: 


the old law as it existed in the 


sort of compensation. As tot 


counties, and he was prepared to 


many of the Unions about to be form reve afloat that several had b 
there, particula ly In Durham and North- lead. ow, A ras at a loss to din inc 
umberland, were not necessary. The | the hon. Gentleman meant, unless he i 
hon, Gentleman then Qirote d from certain | tended to infer at these children had b 
returns in his possession Con te d W ith the dese rte (dl hy the ir pare nts. But let him is} 


northern districts, from which it appeared | the hon. Gentleman whether he, as a om: 


that, in the Unions already formed there | gistrate had made those inquiries into. the 
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truth of these statem 
and position demanded 
made them for th« 
a Aas 


4i 


. L 
credit on t 
Crovernmen 
hem the 


to \ 
bastardy 
ferred to h 
had appeared in 
respect to his duty 
inform the hon. 
not a magistrate 
berland, though 
should most e 
particularly t 
of th Poor 
had been t] 
tion. 

Mr. Th 
whether h 
one singel 


dead had 


one 


a rate “pay ( 


now arrived 
] 


to his inabi Ny 
lock forward to 
who stated that he 
in the workhous 

Mr. Gio? ing reer 
ment were not prepar 
clauses, as they had the 
the Bill in many plac 
into execution. the 
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‘ 


hat if, instead of introc 


the 


1 


} _ . 
that ! i 
( ommittee nthe Poor- law 


> > ! 
lb carerul 


Perils dy 


nh. 
trom hi 


hon. Gentlem 


mq ink be « 
en with greater AT 
large, and foi 
an lous that the 

extensive investigation 

) 

Poor 
and ral 


the community at 
he was most 
most 
operation of the 
4 he 

Phe hon, 


\ } oho 1] 1 
Vlember for Oldham, hha 


lan 
p! we, 


no benefit had arisen 


Am aes 


ntleman on the 


classes from the Poor-law 
but the hon. Ge 
Was pre pare dl 
labouring, | every other class, 
materially benefitted by that m 
While it had Op rated benctlicially 
spec ted the labouring elasses, 1t had ma- 
terially raised the the 
farmer. It bound up their interests with 


S| ay 
CO Mtl 


0 contend that not only th 


UT 


al 
character of 


those of the working classes, and it had even 


done more—it had rendered the country 


eentlemen more useful and valuable mem- | 


As regarded the labouring 
classes, he thought it could not by 
that it had not only bene {itt | 


pecuniary point of view, but t 


their character. 

could assert from personal knowledge of ihe 
state of the poor in the neighbourhood in 
which he resided, ( 
he wa 
should 


bers of society. 


terially to elevate 


, 
and therefore 1t was, that 
] 

the 


iave the benefit which had acernes 


i 
Perit ral] 


s desirous country \ 
I l 
in his own part of the country from these 
laws. 7 

Mr. OY pps Was sorry tole arsuch sp ( ches 
as had been delivered by hon. Gentlemen on 
either side of the House on this subje ct that 
night, Hi did not Suppose that the ir ob 


ject was to create mischief, but the y must 
permit him to Say, that th y evideutly could 
not intend by what they stated to do any 
benefit to the country. He was astonished 
to hear many of the statements which hon, 
Centlemen had made. Anh Member 
opposite had asserted that the eflect of the 


rather than 


Ov. 


new Poor-laws was to lessen 
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ucing { in 
younger Members of} an 


{] . ‘ ] 
PPOUSe ul take up the report of the 


of the 


| Crentleman 


| name in the book kept for 


| opinions 
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al 
Suse Cee 
that 
he knew that the practical operation 


1 wages of the labouring poor 
| statement had surprised him, be- 


furnished conelusive evi 


*\ ()) 


t Y? 
CCT 


»inguiry. h 


be hom thev em- 
a Member of the 
ind he had hoped 

that 
for Kil- 
ould have got up and 
which had ippeared 
Day 


wd hour aft 


hntiemMan Who wa 


+] AT am) . 
9 Lait yvECIRpDeh 


Committ 
dreadtul ease of 
stO il ( 0 it was only right 

~ tblie mwa sh ul dl pe set at rest with 

umours. tie believed them 
had from 

) late Membei for 

Berkshire (Mr. Walter) on this subject, and 

he had not hesitated to say, that it 


+ 1 ] 
ect tO SUucH 


I 
i i unfounded. a diflered 
7 ' ‘ ' 
the hon. Crentleman tne 


was most 
unjust to depreciate a whole system becaus 


few 
havi ber 


nee of a Isolated abuse 
lected 
how 


existe 

Ile reco that lion 

many unions he had visited 
Why, 


answer & 
he had gone to 


thr 


wy t 


‘ash ed 


| What was his 
4 ( times hi 
em beyond every 
riaim wheth« 
objections of hon. ¢ 
Hew ia or-law S were 
therefore within the las 7 
in company with anoble Lord to whom th: 
nelehbourhood much indebted, the 
;of the Wokineham 
Nothing could possibly by 
better or more perfectly managed, and this 
the Noble Lord to whom he a luded ri idily 


| 
admitted, although he declined 


was 
work-houst union, In 


Bi rkshire. 


to write his 
registering the 
those magistrates and othe 


i who visited the workhouse as to the system 


adopted in it, 
en hostile 


on the ground that, having 
ould not 

regard it otherwise than with enmity. Thi 
2 union containing a population of 


29 000 inhabitants, and 


’ 7 
to the alteration, he 


not ouly here, but 
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in every other union with which h was | 


acquainted, he found that the farmers were | h 


Lat 


most regular in their attenda 
board of guardians. He considered 


great advantag With 


relief, he h id no do 
subjeet which would 
sideration by th 
met. tle was 


1 


in reference 
not bea 
that uf 
of the adminis 
would Sy 4 dily 
thought hon. 
from pronouncing 
Mr. Christop/ 
attention of the 
of State for tl 
the House 
Poor-law 
forming 
the board of § 
neiwhbourhos 
ra ? 


the desire mi 


Very 


of the m iw 


Commission 
forming 


recommcnadai 
alluded, which 
the county 
distant 

from 


CUPCUTS Tale 


obj ction tf 


while if i 

large unions 

on with th 

to any partly. 

that he had no « ish 
pediments in the w 

new system. On thi 
vice-pre sident of one of thie 
of the union 1 

was bound to 

worked well in 

risen to npr ss upon thi 
the House the im xp diene 

could be avoided of forming large union 


} 
Pau) 
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portant facts, and enable the Comm 
to get rid of all those n yy ab 
constituted thi 

were retorm 

whi 

them ther 

iuflamimatory 

ling to admit, 

had been derive 

new Poor-law 


he were nol convines 


would have 
but, knowing t 
he did 

ivowal 

which h 


} 


satistied 


that no one question 
would be left untouched. 


Mr. I h f¢ sald, th 
man, the Member for 


had alluded to the work 
Poor-laws in the union with 
connected, hye (Mr. White 

. i] ' e 


} x nal ] 
that im the sunderia 


embraced a 


\ 
herefore 


perience ti 
House th: he alteration did confe 


r 


Ss ( OMMON 


whicl 


I 


advantage ot ne ¢ 1 body of the poor. 
He had rea 


vow that money was 


to the work 
stablishment of th 
vuld be better oO} 
Ile admitted 


ID 
i OOT- 


lleged 
was returned 
Member to pay 
did himself to s 
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rumours, unless he could have them from had t x where he was to be 
some creditable source ; and he hoped the 1: and he replied that he could not 
hon. Gentleman would, as a Member of , tell any urther about it, as he had 
the Committee which w mut te ) ward th ment trom some person h 
pointed, take care to cxaniune Int ef dl n before, and whose name 
which would be add 

is le had stated, 

inquiring imto their truth from ¢! 1) L pers hi an not 
prints, and which ha I if ! n i How! l is circumstance took 
seemed to consi ‘ bs if nt) pl in some union workhouse somewher 
authority on thi shi how 1) ee irv, are | Wi i have been 


ever, be vlad to sin 11 ie | tal r granted t the (Commis- 


cation of such = stat ts \ no be | stone! di ( made into 
taken as authority on the : b { ; t { LhUS, en, tl pretended 
proof of thi he would { ( { Wthil bal Leni ) ‘ - 1 aleculated to 


been stated to a la 

neighbourhood of Hudd 

had b cn take i fre ith thr ru as | | lh umd ¢y llan l ror Brece 
that upon the hon. Member 1 1. | shure l, wheti vis intended 
It was a ' hy Liman who 1 rake WypuLd bint the management 
of the union workhouses in Hr) shi rkl would, in reply, observ: 
asked leave te | 
ployment, a 
his Wii mig 
hi ll. 

told tha 
buried a 

thi : mad 
going forth 
calculated 
minds of 
Commissioners, 
them as to 
they 


vinal statem 

persons trom ' 
that further inquiry might 
the name of the persor 

the statement being 
made of him as 
stated, in reply, that | 
one of two gentlemen w 
accidentally in company, 
strangers to him, but that 
that it occurred in the + ’ 

bridge, nor indeed did the y namic 

ticular place. He was then askey relief given to the destitu 


he could tell the name of the party who | and gallant Member for Oldhan 
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the labourers did not acknowledge that the y 
had received any benefit from ed oper ation 
of the New Poor Law. He did not mean 
lo assert that any labourers had substanti: uly 
stated they had obtained benefits from the 
new law, but still he thou ght that the 
House had conclusive evidence that the 
labouring classes had been materially bene 
fited, both as regarded their condition and 
their character and coneee t by the working 
of the law. As a proof of this he 
would mention some, certainly not of the 
most striking, facts on this point, which 
came out in evidence upon the Committ 

last year. The cases to which he had d 
were those in which he had himself put 
questions to the witnesses 

what he was about to state. 
these cases under the old law 


new 


and elicited 
there were 
two labourers in a parish ; one of them was 
an idle, person, far from 
being an able workman, while the other 
was askilful and i industriou s labourer ; and 
it was that the idle labourer, by 
merely nominal work on the : 
received more from thx pane t than 
industrious and. skilful labourer. 
worked extremely hard, did from his em- 
ployer. It was stated in evidence that 
considerable irritation was excited in the 
mind of the good and steady workmen that 
he did not earn so much as the idl 
The case had been re- 
vers d since the New Por rr Law Bill cam 
int and the labourer, who 1 
less skilful and industrious reecived 2 | 
ES, Te heth 
l 


scale of wae nares \ k wheth 
not a good 


that they should know 
they would be rewarded for their ex« 
In proportion to their skill, st 
industry / In another case that cam 
before the Committee last Session, of two 
men who belonged to a benefit society, and 
who had saved money out of the proceeds 
of their industry, they, howeve r, found out 
hat in consequence of the — of the 
iar system, they were no 


dissolute and was 


stated 
doing roads, 
the 


who 


and 
dissolute — 


) operation “3 


Was 


esson for th labour rs 
this country, 
rtlions 


eadiness, end 


! 4 . 

than the laboure ‘rs who were in provident 
and idle, and who spent all their money in 
the | wrwers. a 


The consequence not only 
>men ceased to save, but the 
all the money that they had 
saved, and went to the be r-shops and ex 
pended it in di sipation 


that th 


out 


was, 
drew 


Sinee the change 
of the law, however, had taken place thes 
men had found the benefit of 
the benefit society, and of saving from the 
produ ce of 


proof that 


belonging to 


‘This was another 
new law 


thei lr labour, 
? 
under the 
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, frugality and industry had been encouraged 


In one of 


t better off 


habits of 
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instead of encouragement being held out to 
dissipation. Therefore, when he was 
talking of the beneficial operation of the 
new law, he did not so much allude to th 
four millions of money that had been saved 
to the rate-payers as to the improvement 
that had been effected in the character 
of the labouring by showing that 
a sufficient reward was given in the wages 
and also that that 


classes, 


paid to the industrious, 
which was formerly given to the idle, 
should be given to the steady and i 
trious. The question then was, what wa 
the distinction that they wished to draw 
between the condition of who re- 
ceived wages for their industry and thos: 
who were in a state of destitution ? The 
ereat abuse of the old that 
they did make a distinction between 
the condition of the labourer and the desti- 
tute Now, the Commissioner: 
thought the best test that could bi 
applied to the distinction th 
workhouse ; and, certainly, experience had 
proved that the workhouse very 
( wig a nd wood test between, on the one 
the able-bodied Jabourer, and, on the 
aioe thi destitute pauper. The 
also, of the ap pl lication of this test in thy 
_— of iad been to raise thi 
rate of wages. of the objects of then 
ane Should be this 
be made a general and universal test. Hi 
that it 
in such a 
vallant Gene- 
‘stoppage ol a 


those 


svstem was, 


not 


person. 
| 

that 
mike Wiis 


Was a 


hi ind 
cflect, 


eee 
()ne 
‘ is to whether should 


did not, however, mean was th 
best or most 
1 been m 


ral (Johnson), when by 


proper test case at 
by the 
the 
wmber of mills and fac tork S, 
thrown of work, and great temporary 
listress was experienced in a manufacture 
did not mean to say, that 
in such a case all the persons who were 
thus destitute thould be sent to a work 

house, or that he should prefer that mod 
of relief to any other that could be devised 
In such cases, he thought some other test 
might be applied, provided it would give 
security that they did not give relief to thos 
i Provided that a 
distin 

non- 


itione a 


hands wer 


out 


ing district—h¢ 


who did not require it. 
sufficient test was aflorded of the 
tion between the destitute and the 
destitute, the object of the law was attain 
ed. An hon. Member had asked, whethe: 
relief might not be afforded to those who 
were marricd before the passing of the act, 
by taking a certain proportion of theit 
children into the workhouse. In conse- 
quence of the applications that had been 
made on this subject, the matter had been 
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referred to the Commissioners. The As- 


sistant-Commissioners had made a number 
of reports on the subject, and the conclu- 
ston they all arrived at, coincided with th 
opinion he entertained on t! 

the Commissioners agreed, 

tice of taking into th 

of the children of those 

ricd before the passing of 

lead to the re-adoption of 

system, and was likely to 

to the old system, which had 

got rid of with so much difficulty 
which had entailed much mischief 
on the country. The Commissioner 

he believed Ost truly, stat d that it Wis 
not possible to make such a distinction be- 
tween those who were marricd | 

passing of the law 

been married ; Unit 

distinction would 

there were oth ro 

nature. Thy 

from their 

the workho 

relicf th 

anything else to destroy 


should ever exist betwe cn 


dren, ‘This was his own impressi 


the subject, but it was a 
Committee to decide, on 

subject. An hon. Gentlem 

to the great size of the unions 
formed by the Commissioners. 
slonerscntertamed 

as to having unions of 

thought that such unions 
managed than smaller 1 

however, thought that this 

jeet for further Inquiry, 

that there were strong ol 
extensive unions, 

necessarily brought from 

they could be assembled, ’ 
fore, might not meet so often as was 


} 


sirable ; and, although tl ving-oflicers 


might be most exemplary in their condu 

and behave extremely well, still it was 
desirable, for the sake of th poor that th 
should be under the superintendence of th 
guardians, who should hay ; 

of meeting together. Under se clr- 
cumstances, he thought that nothing but 


: ] 


overwhelming necessitv should render them | 


favourable to the establishment of thos 


large unions. He had said so much on | 


this subject, so far as regarded the opera- 
tion of the law. It was said by the hon. 
Member for Kent, that the subject was not 
properly investigated before the Committe 
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Thi he was satisfied, did not 


y want of attention on the 
Vlemmbers of the Committee, for 
nnmittce which paid 
subject which it had to 

ee 


( 


(‘ommittee 
of frivo 


Investi- 


Lowance 
t 


exten tian 


min wne 
OUTLITLLSSION 


omits 
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Repeal of the 


The Duke Newcastle 
with great satisfaction to present the pett- 
tion, of which he had given notice, from 
the Protestant Association, ‘That associ- 
ation had been established in London for 
those Protestant 
who composed it 
it this 


obi tf 


} 


of said, he rose 


the purpose of sup porting 


interests which tl 


Ose 


conceived to be in danger momet 
In their 
worthy, he « rdially agreed in the 
prayer of their petition, In that petition 


wishing that 


his opinion was praise 


] 


ana 


they stated their reasons fo 
Roman Cathotics should be 
seats in Parliament. When th: 


was passed, it was required that 
’ i 


xcluded from 
Relief Bill 


Roman 


fLORDS §} 





Catholics should take an oath that they 
support any measure the effect 
eaken the Protes- 


and it 


would not 
of which would be to w 
tant this 
was also provided, that the titulai 
title of thei 


institutions of country 3 


should not assume th 


Now they 


this latter condition was notal 


tive sees, 


with, and in his opinion, and the 
of the petitioners, the oath v 1s disreg 


mo 


>] 


in a st extraordinary m 


knew perfectly well, and it gave hin 
highest cle 
were some individuals 
Members of that House, 
ently. There was one noble Lor 
ticular who, é 
matters connected with 


} 4 
were brought 


ro . - ~ } 4 
rree of Satisfaction, that 
of the ¢ lj 


t 


who ac 
Onl Very 


Church under ce 


had uniformly declined voting 


Occasions. ‘This he c 
ee | ‘ “4 
highivy cre O1e 


part of that noble 


wished that his exampl 


rally followed. ‘That, how 


Roman Catholics hh 1c 
eflect of whi 
vinced, if carried, would be 

mental to the Protestant [Est 
Under these circumstances, it was advisa- 


ble that some steps should be adopted fo1 


the case. 
measures the | 
most d 


ablishment. 


preventing individuals professing that faith 


from doing anything that had a tendency | 


to injure the Protestant Church. le 
thought it was high time that th ju stion 
should be seriously taken up. It was 
not for him to recommend any proposition 
on the subject. So far as their Lor 
House 


Roman Catholic 


Iships 
was concerned, he believed that th 
con- 


but 


Members which it 
tained were most honourable persons ; 
he thought it most desirable, so far as re- 
garded Ireland, that Roman Catholics 


should be excluded from the Irish repre- 
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The noble Duke CONE luded by 
the Petition be 


sentatton. 


moving that read at 


length. 
It was as follows. 


spiritual and temporal of 


t } 
land in Parliainent 


yin, 


‘© Hambly sh ) 
irded the a i l ) ht , Lf ( 
levis] 
Christian duty, and with th 
1 cl cter of 


ur petitioner 
itholre 

Wbiy at Variance wt 
Prot tant prin 
British constitu- 


LIVE Power as eq 
i 


the 


rotestant religion, and 
blished Churche 
been app! 

Roman Catho- 


} r 
OvOViEAteE 


lr 
ith 


that they « mutly 


abjure an) present 
Chure ; 
this r 


exel 


perty, 1 

Majesty’s 

lfouse ol Peers, : 
1? 


tism in Lrelan 


{Ol the 
revenu 


subti ict 
s of the 
pling to avow, 


rs ! 1,] nek } ‘ { rat) r 
State snoulid withdraw altogeth 


ny partic ular denomination of Christia 
x all alike to the precarious maintenane 


of the 


design, 


, 
voluntary yst 


supe 
‘Your petition humbly submit to you 
t hon. House that the foregoing brief state- 


ent establishes, beyond all controversy, t 


two following facts :— 

the of Roma 
Catholics to Parliament, acertain security wa 
intended to be provided by the legislature for 


the Church Establishment. 


1. That upon admission 
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». That the 
eflicaciou 

‘ Under 
tiouers 


Llouse 


well as ¢ 
of Roman ( 
youl petith 
nonoura 


cle evn ad 


Viscount 
cn called 
the petition { 
sented to your 
Say, that no 

duce m¢ 
upon the 

the truly 

pre li le 
enterme 
anxious te 
the integrity 
and vital n 
ying on the 
occasioned 
actual st 
and thus 
the 

ath Tmmens 


of a 


prictoi 

most unh ipp ly 

of 179 9 by S 
“i 


subsequently 


l 
western district, | 
have acquired som 
consequently CLVe 
to the true condi 
such being the case 
that things are 
condition in that wret 
country than at th 
have alluded to. 
fairly called upon 
opinions, and I shall 


say, 


doing so. The 
vranted to the 


has been, and still is, 


tirely wielded and overruled by 


of the Church of Rome who 
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the noble Duke; but he could not hear 
statements made of the Members of either 
of the Houses of Parliament having vio- 
lated the oaths they had taken in the 
which they had 
questions, without offering some observa 
Ile felt for them, and he 
The assertion which had 
a that 
the measures for which the Members had 


votes civen on some 
tions in answer. 
felt for himself. 


been made was founded on the id 


voted were founded on grounds injurious 
tothe Established Church of England, as 
their oaths bound them not to support mea- 
1 
i 


sures having such a tendency. le could 
not, however, admit that proposition, — 
He had not, it was true, taken the oath as 
a Member of which 
quired to be subscribed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Members; but if the me 
which had been adopted, and for the sup 
] | 


Parliament Was re- 


assure 


port of which they were reproache 
injurious to the Established Ch 
had violated wh it was a high mi 
gation which he had imposed on himself. 
When he admitted this, however, h 


y] il obli- 


nust 
} 


the had 


‘ 
VN mbe rs 
the 


Government. 


express his opinion that 
not violated tl 


them oaths tn support 
Re ; 
which 


they had given to th 
ile covfessed that he w urprised 
to see an individual | 
a man of his ] 

stir in such a m 

with a measure 
Catholic Relief 


| 


recollect how tt) wi 


House? With wil 
finally settled ?  W 
quired 
litical 

did he mn Win) . mM 


these 


remember the ¢ 
followed 
considering 
meddle with 
i again—to unsettle it, after 
it had cently determined 


would be again to produce as ere 


how to 


things, that 
disturb and 
been SO It 
it dith- 
convulsion, and as 
serious political conse quences 
Duke was an advocate of 

nominated Conservative principles, and 
they were doubtless founded on a deter- 
mination to maintain the great institutions 
of the country, subject to such m 


culties, as great a 
The noble 


what was de- 


forms as 
might appear to be just and wholesome. 
But he could do nothing more at variance 
with those principles than now to attempt 
to disturb a measure of such importance, 
which had so recently been determined 
upon. If there were anything of a dan- 
gerous tendency 
were any vice which ought to be 


at this time, or if there 


guarded 


cy 


fLORDS} 


! 
1exactiy its proposer s vic 
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vas that 
further 


alre ady 


against more than another, it 
disposition which 
changes In measures 


fo. 
had 
been adopted after great consideration, 
and carried with great difficulty. In 

year or two after had 
passed it was perhaps found not to answer 


existed 


vba are 
Vii h 


some cChactinent 
5s and to be at 


tended with some inci which 
vere not expect d. Then tt 


said, ‘We must change and alter, we hay 


mveniences 
was directly 


not changed enouech;” but he would say 
that that was not in the spirit of wise levis 
lation, and he called on the noble Dul 

port to 
measure 


not to give his counsel or his sup 


such proposition, A Like 
» admission of Roman Catholt 
the Legislature, 


an equality with all othe: 


them 


VOICI Wi 


ettects 


citizens, Was One 


, 
DY Its rmmedtate 


experience, it required a 
and tt 


] } t 
real Character, 


would work ; it mu 


? 


of pro perity, it 
»of adv 


\ mu 
rsity, in times of peril, 
es Of security, in times cf peace, and 
nes of war; and it was not on thi 
enc fatew I of auy sh rt 


Oplloh Was to bye 
1 | 


Will 


“4 and 
noble Dake 
m that principl 
o behtly lendin 
it matt 
iI 


hes of thre 


WO 


the 


ten 


_ } 
ormtaimed 
tinct intimation. that a strong feeling 


ealning Stunts 


eround ainone the Prot: 
this part ol empire, that those securi 
rotection 
Stale 
that 
throughout th 
whole empire, at least in Ireland, to all 
that was dear to the Protestant religion 
During the the Emancipation Bill 
was under discussion, 


tics which wel promi ed for the | 


of the 
had proved wholly ineflictent, 


Protestant imstitutions of the 
and 
P 


danger did exist, 1f not 


time 
he had endeavoured 
to impress upon their Lordships the neces- 
withholding then to those 

firmly believing that, instead 
of giving tranquillity to Ireland, the very 
power they were conceding would be used 


C 


sity of consent 


CONCESSIONS, 
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for still further innovation on everything 
connected with Protestantism in that par 
of the country. ‘The ev ad justified hi 
Appr hensions; for every d j 

lons were mi ide on 

tions of Preland 

that a Pro 

established { 

of our Prot 

and State. 

adopted the course wl] 

clear and preper one in 
qu stion Vianv noble | 
were indueed to o1ve 
sistance to the Ca 

the firin and hones 


Th ydhitel 


that the 

then, as 

would not 

purpose of 

Church of this count 
Protestant institutions. 
would refer 

evid nee of 

wielded the 

Catholie interest 


see it plainly Sta V that individual 


he nev rwoi ld rOoOpos oF ell | l hii 
V4 \ Lidl pt { = I 4 . Ps, 

or recommend to their Lordships, that any 

nes ve) aa. sion honld ] “antod 

measure Of concessi should be granted, 

wale SS complete securit vi viven aD) 

Protestant Church. 

evidence in 

delive red i 


1 
| 


mist sav, 


religious opinions, 
ne tly state, that 
living who would ft 
than he should feel if 
offence to any individual 
House. Before he proceed 
dence, he would remind 
that durine the time tha 
was going through the Tf 
) 


edly declare dl | 


his firm and h 
tion, that the members of the 
Rome would use the ; 

Lordships were about to concede to 

in a very different way from that w 
Was then professed. He would ask of : 
linpartial man, whether he was not right 
in his anticipation? But to return to Mi 


Olitical pow 





O'Connell In answer to a gnestion put 


to him before the Committee in 1825, he | conceal from their Lordships t 


itution 


rete + 
Sui 8) 


faith in 


ud 
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feeling was spreading through the country, 
that the principles which the individual to 
whom he had before referred was diffusing, 


the 


7 ( 


were most dangerous to ty of 
Protestant Church ; 

ious as he was to e 

political privileges 

they might i 
opinions, yet, 
belonged to thi 


he should LIs¢ 


— 
aditi 


say, that if 


d for the excel 


doing, he must 
brought forwar 
bers of that Chur 
ment, sho ld ] 
Ort. 

Lord Brow 
speech with more deep reg 
of the nobl l 


; ] 1] 
hamhad seldom 


ust sat down, 


ni atelialal 
rece of tl hs 


Earl who ha 


not on account of the fi r 
tions which had been made by his Lordshi 


va 
: | 
not on account of the ec rency of any arg 

ments which he had employed in suppor 
of the prayer of the petition, but becau 

of the hich character of the noble Earl, 
he believed that the really conscien- 
tious and honest manner in which he dis- 
charged what he felt to b 
legislator on all occasions being known out 
of the House, the observations which he 
had made would tell with double force 
with the country upon a question which 
was fearfully calculated to put in hazard 
the general of the 1 
Therefore it was that he rose to say, that 
he would fain hope the noble Earl had 
given his judgment the same scope which 
he was apt to give his honest warmth of 


for 


his duties as a 


peace community. 


ed on 


a0 
qiisHpo 


I . 
exercise 


feeling, and that he would he 
further reflection, 
that calm judgment which he possessed, to 
adopt different 
Member of that House, in recommending 
to their Lordships the measures which had 


and on the 


ae “Ree ee ; 
conclusions, both as a 


been suggested, and also when in his private 
position he judged the conduct and mo- 
tives of others. What was it that men now, 
in the nineteenth y, a ked of the 
House? What was it that they now re- 
commended? Was it not extraordinary 
that, havine this, the thirty- 
seventh year of the nineteenth century, a 
petition like that presented by the nobk 
Duke should be brought to that Tlouse ? 
—from a respectable body of men he was 
willing to admit, but he was happy to say 
from a smallone. Was it the object of the 
petitioners that the Legislature should 
take new measures of precaution to guard 
against evils which existed, hecause those 


century, 


reached 


{LORDS} 





| confined to Tre] 


listenedtoany | 


ret than to that | 


a 


of | 
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which had already passed had failed ? Was 
it that they were to take precaution 
against an avowed enemy? No: but they 
were called upon to do what was called re- 


Emancipation Act. 


Chose were smooth ane 
} 


tracing their steps. 
easy words; they 
and they did not at first strike the 


but 


were Vacue and Venera 
i mind : 
further than 
they meant 


al the ¢ 


BS Lo yiets 1 
they wen lity much 


rade d, 


the proposition 
i i 


more practicable, 
i 


1 4 | ath lic 
4 ) MM 
it in Varhament to represent this country 


where th 


or 5OO 000 


‘~ number exceed 400.001 
- . ‘ : 
but that wh 
thoi, ‘y +10) 
the proportl 
. ae 

IX muons 

hound to 
mselves ; 


Catholics, 


reer haar ac 
nscientiously differed 


stigmatis d 
beeause they e 
their religious 
that 
right "sel 
sons of their 
to 


besides 


opinion from othe 
hey should be- refused 


cting for 


sons, 
themselves Pp 

persu 

Parliament 
the measur 
more uninvidious, fait 
equitable, statesman-like distinction bi 
tween Lords and Commons was to b 
drawn, that Catholic Peers and their d 
scendants should be permitted to sit a1 
ry . while the Catholj 


own religious 
them in 
this, to make 


practicable, the 


sion 


But 


represent 


é tee 
vote In this biouse, while 


mnmoner aT Ie repr 
But 
this alone 
noble KE 
himself 
But could the 
! 


Could they st ) 


sented 
‘son of his own church. i 
He thought 
be sufficient to the 
the Same view with 

Brougham) on the 
Legislature sto] 
at the Relief Bill of 1829? Must they not 
£0 still further back when the yY once hes ae 
to retrace their st ps ; , 
Bill of 1829 that they must 
must go to the Bill of 1793, 
would not do ; they must evs 
security agaist all ris] 


KS, GO a 


would 
irl tak 
(I ora 


+] 


stop th re. 


| 
Mak 


subje t. 
) th I'¢ 


1 


j It was not at the 
the 
and even that 


pause 


as 1778, when the foundations of emanci 
laid, first blow | 
But, “ Oh,” said they 
“there is no fear from Catholics voting \ 
electors; the Constitution they 
are exclude d from being ¢ lected by person 
of the same religion, to represent them in 
the [louse of Commons.” What! having 
flung open the doors of the Constitution 


pation were and the 


Ove 


to the penal code. 


is safe if 
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would they complain of the 
forcing their way in?) The power which 
enabled the Cathol Members 
of Parliament would er 


Repeal of the 


Catholics 


; to become 
abl 

vent the rep al. I 

of choosing Pro 

for it 
that they had 

ut disapp 
as to the operation of 
Act, and_ political ae 
rian disturbance 
He at 
upon these questions : 
night, he thou 
fee] disposed ti 


for the sake of argument, he would 


Was hy 


Cipation, b 


wert 


was issue wit 


and ht that no one 


what he had denied last night, and 
if the noble Lord though | 
that the 
present 


‘re ow 
time 
micht not the sa 
sures pus | 
the year i 
revolution ; 
ing the Jaw 
the Act of 1793, 
and yet it was roposed 

that ereat If they went back to 


1 , : a 
repeal the measure of 1829, which pro eed- 


ye 
S 


came the Treat 
never } 


statute. 


ed from the enlightened and statesman-like 
wisdom of the noble Duke, for whose great 
capacity then displayed in the conduct of 
the of country 
Brougham) had never expre sed other than 
the highest which 
gave him an almost greater title to perma- 
fame than evi ! 
a measure passe d by the noble Duk , 
defiance of 
odium, with the hope 


affairs this he Lord 


m—talents 


vdmiratis 


no his military 


net 


] ! ? 
Cchamour anda regvardies 


on 


v of adding to 
prosperity and of IMproy ing the 
of Ireland—if they went back 
the measure of 1829 


believed was a 


which he firmly 


measure of peace, they 
must Lo hack repeal ; 
of 1793; they must go 

and r peal the Acts of 1778, 
ict the w 


also to the measures 
still further back, 
and, in fact, 
hole of the penal 


they must re-en 
Sa ad, that 


code, of which it had been long 


though cruel, it was a cous 
The Llouse I; id ri) rd reas 
noble Duke and the noble 


before they tried to work on 


to 
the feelings 


Dias 
-the too-excitable feeline's -—ol their fel- 
low-citizens by broacl 
he had heard that night ; and, 
reasons, they should pause ere they made 


ing such doctrines as 


for the like 


fNov 


iz 
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chose to 


and 


pronoun e 
Christians 
fore 


sound judgement, o1 


their 


' 1] 
i felloy 


unfittes rnoment—b 


| 
i 
] sal fooayys 
] ! 


deciared att | ent 


yeou 


and 


| 
CTH fit 


Lyle 


which should tie th hi fette) 


in 


s Members; or which. 
of 


Vi ith 


the judements of 
with the shadow 


held to 


consistency, could be 
the unlimited and 
COUS( le 


duties. > he were to admit 


e of Parliamentary 
he 
the 


. hi } 
Which 
eb hw } : 7s 
utteriy den = i } Ol ay 
CONSTTUCT 


tition 


expre his 
Melbourne) rel ting to 
creat disco lragement to 
ind, but hi 
nost satisfae 


by 


rch, but that 


——_— 
only be its temporary t nd 


! 
would 


hie 


cl 
ency. for he was 


whi hh the church 
from it 


he bene nt 
] 


qrerive 


° ? 
certain that 1 


it must would 


establishme 


any representations, founded, perhaps, in more than counterbalance any present in- 


conscientious zeal, but not dictated by 


jury He thought at the time when hi: 
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that it was a most unprofitable act, for | could searcely expect that more should be 
he was quite certain that the mis-state- done in the next, because all that had 
ment would survive, whilst the explanation ; been done in the last Session could not 
would perish ; and so it had already turned | be again accomplished, and, that those 
out. His noble Friend only last night several great questions which he enume- 
made this satisfactory explanation, and | rated distinctly, having been settled les 


to-night, before twenty-four hours had | remained to be done; and it was clea 
z ye ’ 


noble Friend was making this statement | as to the fruits produced from the Reform, 
} 


elapsed, the mis-representation was re- | from the context, that in no other sense 
peated and the explanation forgotten. It | could his observations be taken. | Thi 
was indeed possible that the petition had | explanation was received ; it was  pro- 
been drawn up before the explanation was nounced satisfactory ; but it was immedi 
given, but even before the explanation the | ately forgotten alike by friend and enemy 
place was open to all,—to noble Earl, to | The enemy continued to cherish and re- 
noble Duke, and to petitioners—for refer- | vive the original mis-statement ; and the 
ence, and the exact statement might haye | friend, instead of denying that he had ever 
heen easily discovered. But it was more | uttered it, entered upon cavillings as to 
convenient for their argument to remain | the expressions, and argued in extenua- 
uninformed or rather misinformed: they | tion of them, urging that they were pos 
chose to take that part which was more sibly used in the heat of the moment 
consonant with the drift of their argu. | when in fact they were never used at all. 
ment, that part which made for them, | No oue knew better the utter falsehood 
and to omit with some dexterity the | of the charge than his noble Friend at 
’ the head of his Majesty’s Government and 


remainder. ‘The imputed expression, how- \ 
ever, of his noble Friend would not be | his colleagues. Nobody knew better than 
forgotten ; he would hear again and again | the Ministers of the Crown, his formes 
of aheavy blow and a great discouragement | colleagues, that he could not have uttered 
to the Protestant church, whenever any | the imputed statement, because they knew 
question relating to church affairs was | the measures in preparation, and which 
brought forward either here or elsewhere. | were to be brought forward at the meeting 
He himself well knew, from experience, the lof Parliament had not the Government 
uselessness and insignificance of all ex- | been displaced ; but they seemed to think 
planation and of all contradiction. ‘Three | that it was better to allow those charges 
to be made and remain unanswered. He 
or rather a peremptory contradiction rela- | did not charge them with being agents in 
tive to expressions attributed to himself. | this matter, but they thought it better to 
It was said that he had made the assertion, | sit by in silence, and to let persons circu. 
that ‘if little had been done in the last | late those reports, and leave them to run 
Session, less would be done in the next ;” | like wildfire through thecountry,whilst they 


years ago he had given some explanation 


and it ran through the country like wild. | remained passive and permitted attacks 
fire. He took the earliest opportunity of | which indeed injured them as well as him- 
i sitive | self. He only mentioned this to point out 
contradiction. It was, he believed, the to his noble Friend how futile were all 
only time he had ever taken the trouble | such attempts at explanation ; it was in 
of making any such explanation, for he | the nature of things and of men’s minds 
had always been well aware how unavail- | that it should be so; the slander was more 
ing were all such contradictions: he | highly seasoned than the antidote ; it re- 
made a statement; it was printed and | mained on the palate; the taste of the con- 
published ; it was signed by him; and | tradiction quickly passed off, whilst the 
was circulated as widely as the cir- | scandal endured; the oil was less pungent 
cumstances would permit early in De-| than the vinegar, and the sooner escaped 
cember 1834; in which statement he | the sense; the one glided smoothly away, 
declared, that he had said no such thing; | whilst the other left its impression, till 
and that what he did say was, that during | time, conduct, and action enabled a man 
the two last Sessions, 1833 and 1834, the | to over live and live down the absurd and 
Sessions succeeding the passing of the | ridiculous misrepresentation ; and he hoped 
Reform Bill, ten or twelve most important | that his noble Friend would live through 
measures had been passed, and that those | and live down the mis-statement which 
who thought that too little had been done in | had been raised against him, as well as 
the more humble and insignificant indiyi- 


+ 


giving this statement a most 


7 
A 
t 
t 





those Sessions, the whole question being 
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dual who was then addressing them would } down. Now this shows dl the impropriety 
outlive those affecting himself. Ele would | of enl irging on topics which were of such 
say no more than earnestly to request the} a nature as to lead to the possibility of 
noble Lords opposite, and those whom they | their being taken ina wrong point of view. 
represented, to apply their minds to the! Since that period, the Rev. Mr. Douglas 
real state of the country, and to cease lereyman living in the neighbourhood 
exciting it in favour of one of the most * the schools, h eceived ¢ reatening 
visionary, one of the wildest an ost | letter, stating th: id not restore the 
monstrous propositions which wa } | 

submitted to the Legislature, not only | thi ; he would 

that Parliament oucht to retrace Its steps, ‘at destruction, He 

but for the still more extravagant r ‘A , therefore, n 
that the hopes founded on the passing of | tempt to violate the law 
the Bill had not been realised, and that 

the failure had been occasioned by the 

perjury of men who had only acted con- | 


{ 
{ t 


scientiously in the discharge of their duty, 

under the oath which they had taken. 
The Earl of Mulerave i LO 

misapprehension under which 

Viscount (Lorton) laboured, 

had stated in vindication of 

to the introduction of this p 

related to the offences commi 

sister country. The noble Vis 

stated his conviction that the 

which were ec isually occurring in different 

parts of that country were connected with | 

the members of one religious persuasion, 

Now he (the Karl of Mutgi ive) would not Cusnwics.) tnd tei ie 

be dealing candidly with the House did he | up the report of the Commissioners ap 

withhold from them the fact that the noble pointed to inquire into the state of Publi 

Viscount had formed a most erroneous | (‘harities. 

conclusion. He had received a report of Mr. Hume hoped. 

an outrage lately committed in the county | jad been <p 5 d 

of Monaghan, communicated in a letter! Government would no 


from a stipendiary magistrate of that coun- DP P| "ae : 
ince a he purpos 
ty, in which it was stated that an ar Ree Cea a 


body of fifty men had th ight betore | into effect. So eapiih tei Seta Rimen iis 
gone about the place okel tO! noble | 

several houses ; that all th hoa intentic 
wer those of ( athe lies; and that all the bid 7 

persons tnplicated in the transaction and | attention 

who had been appre hended wer rotest- 4+ Tk “enies Jey 

‘ : yield be act "S/ oO : é 
ants. Ile would be the last person to e matte n hi Is. Her M jest 


general charge on an individual @ 
found a general charg tmcividual :( nme ‘ertainly wished to see the 


tl 
pp 
I 


instance, or to bring an accusation against ; eudationsof the Comeiecione 
s . ea, 

members of the persuasion to which he Sir EF. Suacden said. that he observed 

himself belonged, and he would ask the, , ta! te: lends eens erik 

noble Viscount whether he was justifies 

in placing those outrages to the credit o 


any religious body, least of all against th I TS a 


on election petitions, that recently a new 
tribunal had been established to take 

> pelia elinas Of ne rsunsior fel 1 
the religious feelings of one persuasion 7 cognizance of affairs in bankruptey, and 


He would adduce another instance of the ow a third was to be created. hav 


impropriety of such a course. A sermon ee eves chutiiies. Pads 
was preached on the Sth of November in! eidedly objected to the ancient courts of 


1 
i 
{ 
i 
? 


Manor-Hamilton, against the svstem pur- | the eountry | cut un iett-en wank 
sued in the national schools, and on the | ga padiy; mney pee ere he 


8th of November the schools were burut , y of wanctal woul ee 
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degree disqualify judges from that dis- 
charge of their duties which was now so 
beneficial to the public. 

Lord J. Russell hoped, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman 
patient and attentive consideration to th 
recommendations of the 
before he decided against them. 

Sir LE. Sugde n replied, that he had 
given the subject a great deal of attention, 
and the reason of his making this remark, 
with which he had ventured to troubl 
the House, was to account for his name 
not having been signed to the report. 

Re port aid on the table. 


Conmmissione! 


3isnopric OF Sopor anp May.] 
Sir Harry Verney rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to relieve the [cclesias 
tical Commission of England and W 
from the duty of laying before her J 

in Council a scheme for uniting the secs 
of Carlisle and Sodor and Man. The see 
of Man an island in itself, the 
greatest inconvenience would arise from 
adding to that see any portion of the main 
land. From time immemorial the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man had been of the greatest 
to that island. 
the first person who had translated the 
Bible into the Manx language, and he 
had also collected the ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions until he had so perfected them 
that, if the ancient discipline of the 
Church were lost to the rest of the w 

it mizht be found all 
the Isle of Man. The same rev. 

had also founded parochial sch 
parochial — libraries, hi 

founded that system of education which 
it had been the object of the House to 
extend to all parts of the empire. It 
was of great importance to have a resi- 
dent Bishop in the island, and the pre- 


‘ales 


| 
1] ty 
WhAyeSty 
} 

ti 


being 


use sishop Wilson was 


in Its pt 


and 


sent Bishop had trodden in the steps of 


Bishop Wilson, having succeeded in build- 
ing and repairing no less than twelve 
places of public. worship, and having 
founded a college, containing two hundred 
students, not for the purpose of adding 
to the of the Church, but 
for the extending& a liberal 
education to the subjects of her Majesty 
generally. , 
were admitted, there was no sort of 
livious bigotry, and 
of 8/. a perfect school education might 
be obtained, under professors from Cam 
bridge. No test be 


emoluments 
purpose of 
Dissenters of every persuasion 
re- 
for the trifling sum 


was required to 


} 
| 
| 


| 


would vive aj 


{COMMONS} 


pealed to those hon. Members who thoug 
‘that no Bishops should be in the Uppei 


| 


| 


| Tlouse, 


Sodor and Man. 


signed upon admission; and, in fact, the 
benefit of the see was felt in the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the inhabitants 
of the island. Some individuals might 
think that the ecclesiastical 
inents micht ell be superinte 
the Archdeaes iit sident 
no Arehd id ever h 
hop had be en able i 
purposes had state 


ances, he hoped th 


3 5 6 


establisl 
nded by 
but 
collected 


i 


clerey, 
ivi 
such sums 

collect for the 
Under these e 


; : : 
all parties would coneur tn the 


he 


{ 


rctmst 
meas} 
he was about to propose 
the 


port t 
i 


It was propose ra 
Eeclesiastical Commissioners’ R 
the island with the bishopric 
This, he undertook to say, 
was a most inconvenient arrangement, 
The Bishoy f Carlisle had halt 
d 


' 
the VE 


in 
- 
yuNHIte 


of Carlisle. 


to spend 


ar a ; » London, en 
duties ; 


of tl 


his Parliamenta 
tion of thi 
and if he « 
very small 
It w 


shop resident ano 


rest ic 


any must be 
of M 
better to have a 
th 


acting as the patron of all their int 


if 
portion in the Isle 


ould spare 


} 
callit 


as, indeed, fat 
j m in the is! 
| rests 
He was anxious to enlist the attention of 


hon. Members on both sides. He ay) 
ht 
their bette 
of then 
Membe: 

en * +] , lol 
yprove OF the proposed cha 
rive those who h 


I> | = 1 
WISHOP S resicie 


could be 
in the discharge 


as time 
home 
scopal d 


would not ay 
which would di 
thre be 


Spent at 


rel uties. Those hon. 


ul 
nefit o! 
hey enjoyed in this 
would ask, ifa Bish 
and other d 
attend to those committed te 
the Isle of Man ? He t| 
appealed for support to those 
bers, who thought that no Bishops onght 
be returned the other Ilouse : but 
he appealed more strongly to hon. Mem 
bers opposite, who considered themselv 

Church. TI 


pec ult uly the fric nds ot the 
on them to retain one B 


Tee 
the e blis 


ell 
ti) 
country. 


¢ 
1 


idvantage 


il yp OCCUpl 


Hie 
| 


IS spiritual uties 
could 
care 1D erefo 


hon, Mem- 


to in 


( 
} 
hop more 


on lesiastical est iment of thy 
ae <9 
VO isn i) 


had be th otnOre 
practically beneficial | whom 
he had charge than the I 
and Man 

Bishop exercised the functions belonging 
his with the 
feeling of beneficence for those over whos 
spirit i} interests he presided. Although 
affected by age and infirmity, he still took 
a deep and lively interest in the welfare 


1) e OV 


{ t 
LO 


> l 


ish ~ oO} Soc I 


was at all times. The prese ut 


to charge most animated 





oN Aeraen 
Bishom IC OC} 


spiritual and temporal, 
whom he had been s 
The hon. Membe 


nd ) 
mitting the moti 


Mmcome 
interest 
and cl 
could 
which he 
Sir 2 
the Bill 
different 
the hon, 
he proces 
hizher one 


wants of t 

they should w 
bishopric in he 
which had f 
strongest 

respect l 
France had, a cei 
to the privateers 
the island whi 
they wer 

the wisnes 


mot 
bi Ho 
either Ll 
his Opp 
overrule it. 

Sir Edward C 
motion. 
Opposit 
the Ho 
dered 
bishop who w 
who devoted 
wants of h 
as an 
Mr. 
Support to the moti 
opposite. 

Sir Robert Peel 
been appointed to inqui 
revenues and duties 


suggest such chaner gs as mioh 
] 
i 


They had encountered conside1 
sition from those who th 
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Dennistoun, J. 
De Elorsey, S. } 
Divett, | 
Duke, Sir J, 
Dunl Pp, te 


istnor, Vi 


ollett, Sir WW. 


remantle, Sir i 
French, I 
Gaskell, Jas. \J Live 
Gillon, W. D 
Gordon, ( aptain 
Gorine, H. D. 
Grey, Sir'G. 
Grimsditch, ‘1 
Halse, J. 

Harland, W., ( 
Ilastie, \. 

Hawes, BR. 

Hayter, W. G 
Hodgson, F 
Holmes, W, 

Hope, hon. J 
Horsman, E. 
Houldsworth, ‘ if 
Houstoun, G, 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F 
Labouchere, H 

Le ide r, a af | 
Lefevre, ¢ ' 
Lennox, Lord G 
| ennox, ] ord A 
Lister, F.C 
Litton, F. 
Lockhart, A M 


r] 


Logan, il 
Lucas, E. 
Lushington, C 

Ly Fon, hon. Ge neral 
Mackinnon, W. A, 
Maclean, I). 
Maecnamara, Major 
Manners, Lord C, 
Marsland, I. 
Marton, G 


Granp Jurirs.| 


Master, T. W. ¢ 
Maule, W. II. 

Mole sworth, Sui W. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Morpeth, \1 count 
\Mluskett, G. A. 


Neeld, J 

aN 9 
’B ieh, \\ + oe 
(Callaghan, ¢ 
()’ Ferrall, 8 ‘i 
Pakineton, J. Ss 
Ls Wlersi n, \ unt 


Protheroe, F 
Redington, I’. N 
Rice, E. R. 
Rolleston, F 
Round, C.G 
Rumbold, C. | 
Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scarlett, hon J \ 
Sheppard, ‘I 
Shirley, E. J 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, Lord 
Steuart, R. 


Stewart, John 
Stuart, V. 
Strickland, Sir G 
Style, Sir ¢ 
Sugden, Sir | 
Talbot, C. R. M 
Thomson, C.P 
Tracy, H. H 
Turne rs W 
Vigors, N.A 
Wakley, T 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Whalley, SirS. 
Wilmot, Sir J. FE 
W ilshe re, W. 
Winnington, T 
Winnington, ‘oF 
Yates, J. A. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS 
Baring, F. 
Seymour, Lord 


Mr, Pryme rose 10 


move for leave to brine in a Bill to abolish 
erand juries in England. He was aware 


that the subject, thouzh one of ereat and alone to consider how justice could be 
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general importance, was not a very enter 
taining one. At times, however, it becam: 
necessary to inquire whether certain insti 
tutions had not outlived their usefulness 


ind did not any longer answer the end 


for whieh the were instituted. At one 
time the orand jury system was justly 
] { ay } 
considered as one ol the @ muilwarks ot 
Moglish liberty; bout now erand jor 
vere no more than an appeal from t 
' 
Comniuttin niawistrate, \ecordine  t 
1 | ' | 
FF ra Some ~who was a Hl authority 


carech out erime to find out 
offences and not, as now. merely to put 
cases in a train for trial. In his Opinion, 
the grand jury system was, in many cases 

nh obstruction to justice. In Scotland 


; rer 
ihere were no evrand juries, but there wa 


a public prosecutor; and when a jude 
ment was given against any one it wa 
submitted to the Lord Advoeate or tl 


sherith, 1] was not about to propo 

the adoption ot any such prin “ipl i) thi 
conntry, although it would b ( mM pete nt 
for him to do so if he thoucht it would di 
rood, Th hon, Member proceeded t 
quote a variety ol evidenee a to the in 
efhiciency of grand juries. Mr. Harvey 
Coombe, the magistrate of the Lambeth 
street police office, had stated before a 
(‘ommittee of the House of Commons that 
the grand juries, as at present constituted, 
were an impediment rather than an ad 
vancement to justice. The Recorder ol 
W orcestet h id said before the same (om 


mittee, ** After a man has been imprisoned 


1 


for several wecks. it oumht not to be lett 


to aseeret tribunal to determine whethe: 


there was a sufficient ease against him.’ 
Ife wanted no intervening tribunal. He 


t 


conceived that in the present state of th: 
mavistracy in Eneland and Wales, formed 
as it was by enlightened and intelligent 
eentlemen, such a tribunal was not mn 

cessary. If it was contended that it 
would be a saving of time, he did not 
admit the force of such an argument; if 
there was a gain of time in one respect 
there would be a still greater loss in 
another. The time of the judge would, 
no doubt, be saved, but then they would 
occupy the time of from three to fivi 
thousand gentlemen during the year, and 
in this point of view more of the time of 
the country would be consumed. But ly 
would never admit that time was a con 

sideration in such eases. They ought 
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most speedily and inpartially adminis- 


tered. He would not occupy the time of 


the House further than to express a hop it. Tosuch a rule he 
that, if his motion had no other effect, it yy One moment yield his ass¢ 


would call attention to tl subject, and | ; unit Ll beer establish 


that there would | 
of discussing It. 
cluded by moving 
Bill to abolish 
and Wales. 

The Aftor ney-Ge neral 
pose of Opposing the moti 
that there was a general 
House the other night that 
would not in future 
a Bill unless there was a 
spect that it could be e 
during the Session. 

Eric nd, the Membe 
asked fou leave 
abolish grand 
Wales, Why, 

faulty Ww) TnStit 

to extend bis Bil 
land, saving always tl 
in that country, 
proper to explain, 

be supposed, 

motion, that he 

of grand jut 
institutions fo 

ihe contrary 
like the publ 
was app 
to 
to 
hable, would 

He Wai COUN 

have J rod jul 

and of his bh 

propost d. pon 

to app tmnt a 

have It 

tion, alth 

it would 

be carried into cHect 1 

out many difliculties. 

learned Friend had no 

stitute for the instituti 

to abolish ; and as the 

carrying such a Bill as 

through the House, he must, 

ference to his hon. and k 

withhold his assent from thx 

Mr. Warburton could not } 
proposition of the hon. and learned 
Attorney-General, that the House had on |} 
a former evening laid down a rule, that if | 
there was no prospect of carrying a Bill | ber for Cambridge. 
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, 


Sir R. Peel said, that it was not possible | be much wiser, he thought, to permit the 


to maintain the proposition of the hoa } present sy- to remain as it was than t 


and learned Attorney-General, that th e rate that system, without any subst 
introduction of a Bill w een a ae 
unless ther 

carrying “i 3 

Session of Par! 

dealing with tl 


} 
must de pend upoi 


t 
of each distinct 
Bills which, .altho iwh not 
likely {oO pass ntoa law, m ht, no 


tanding, be very fit subjects to be discu 


sed, while others ought to be 

without any discussion. h regard nm bis wisi sueeest to the 

the present easure e St say vat | learned Gentleman w ) proposed this Bill 
the re W > | pt ( SaAtist Lor that ne © t | l} h his philosophica 
vrounds j lia 
practical rea 

hon. and | 

out of our sys 

this im 

believed 

If the H: 

grand juries 

reasons add 

Geutlema 

recommend 

also, forthe same specious but unsat 


tory reasons ¢ e could tell them that 1 


offence, lle 
was still mor 


Pitty 


nicl | 
uid | 


ad | much dissa 
learned m be . mbpri ’ { > Lisiaction. ey 1ii 1 se 1sSOns he wa 


ried his yr ft oliti rand | pi red to | id negative to th 


I 
juries, the only yf community | introduction of 


sill to abolish 
l ; ] E ; . 1 p ’ 

who would receive then sisiation with | grand juries. 

satisfaction, would be that part of it which Mr. Wakl gaid, that every man in 
as | the hal f preying on the pro- } land wi Mad paid the slizhtest att I 


perty of its neighbours. If thought the | ti the subjee knew that the oranad 
, ~ } , ! 

Honse had a right to 1 ire OF the hon, Wy 1S pe 3 Of Hla cs 

and learned Gentleman to propose some | served tl I se 0 creenn the ma 

ft. 1¢ 


substitute before they proceeded at all to} gistr : e rel k appeared to be felt, 


ha pre position as this. It was | t he v r( his belief that it 


policy in a branch of the Legislature | only us screen delinquent magi 
to condemn any portion of the jurispru- | trates. 1ere were hundreds of commit 
h the lives | ments under the game-laws, which would 


and preperty of the community depended | throw disgrace on the magistracy, if th 


dence of the country on whi 


sophic speech had been delivered to 


commend such condemnation, It would | conveniently interposed between the com- 


} 
for protection, merely because a philo- parties were brought to trial; but they 
were not tried, because the grand jury 
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mitment and the petty tury. If the House 
rejected the motion and disposed of the 
question without consideration, they would 


show the people of England that they were | 


prepared to deny them justice on a most 
important branch of jurisprudence. 

Viscount Sandonremarked, that commit 
ments under the game-laws did tote 
before quarter-sessions at all. ‘That court 
only took eniza , averavated of 
fences, such as assaults. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber ought not to make a charge wall 
the m igistracy of England, without iny 
sufficient foundation. 


Mr. Wakley said, that some time siuce, | 


in the north of England, a contest took 
place between a gamekceper and a person 
SUPpPOS d to be a pon her, in which th 
poacher was killed. \ 
was held on th | 
turned a verdict 
the Liat kk 
the matter « 
bill, He thoug 
clent grounds 
made. 
Mr. Pryme replied, 
The House divided :—Ayes 
196; Majority 171. 


List oO} the 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Bri ( ve. J. [. 
Brotherton 


Bulw 


Davir 

Dune 

Kliot, hor 
Evans, W, 

I 11i¢ h, | . 
IHlawes, B 
Hiume, J, 

Je ph on, ’ By 


Ac | ind, | . 1). 
A’Court, ¢ iptain 
Adare, Viscount 
Ainsworth, P. 

Alsager, Capt uh 

Anson, hon. Colonel sateson, 
Archbold, R. seamish, 
Attwood, T. elfast, Earl of 
Bagge, W. enett, J. 


Bailey, J. sentinck, Lord 


Baines, E. 
Baker, EF, 
Bannerman, A. 


Baring, F. 'T. 


Berkeley, lion. F. 
‘ . 2 1 Llope. G. W. 
Berkeley, hon. C, 7 WT 
Bethell, R, ope, H. T. 


Bewes, T Horsman, L, 
a 


Ifolmes, hon. W. 


Grand Jui tes. 


Houldsworth, T. 
lloward, P. H 
Howick, Viscount 
Llughe , W.B. 


ount 


H 


| ifie, Ni \\ 
lones, W. 
ht, Hi (; 


htley, = 
lale, | 


Ki 

Ku 
Langdale, 
| iscelles, W. 7. 
I 

| 

| 

f 

i 

| 

| 


Kound, J. 
Ruslibro ke, | 
Russell, Lo ad. 
Sandon, Vis 
seymour, Lord 


Ss right | 
Shaw, right h 
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She ppard, T. 


Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
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Vere, Sir C. B. Feeson Conrrovertren ELecrions. | 
Vivian, J. EB. 


Mr. /Lume rose for the purpose of calling 
Vivian, Sir R. 1. : 


| the attention of the House to a subject 


Smith, R. V 


Whalley, Sir S. 


Somerset, Lord G, 
Spry, Sir ST". 
Stanley, E 

Stanley, Lord 
Stanstield, W. 
Strangways, J. 
sur G. 


Wilberforce, W. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
R. Wilmot, Sir J. i. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, T. 
Winnington, i. 
Wood, ‘is 
Young, G. IF. 
Young, J. 


Strickland 
Stuart, V. 
Style, Sir C, 

Sugden, Sir EF. 
Surrey, Earl of 
‘Thomson, C. P. 
Fracy, H. LH. rELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. Dalmeny, Lord 
Purner, W. Stanley, E. J. 


Leave refused 


SMALL Tenements.] Mr. 4 
moved for leave to bring in “a 
facilitate the recovery of pr 
tenements after due determination the 
tenancy.’ Jt was not necessary for him 
to trouble the House with the d 
the measure, as the Bill which he desired 
leave to introduce was substantially the 
same as the measures on the 


4A thionby 
Bill to 


ssioh_ ol 


SSE 


same subject 
which he had brought forward in the last 
two Sessions. There was a p 
cessity for some alteration of the 
lating to landlord and tenant with regar 
to the recove ry of small 

vhile he was anxious to relieve the landlor« 
the difficulty with which he had to 
contend, in consequence ol thi present 


Ositive ne- 


tenements; an 


} 
4 


from 


state of the law he made due provision for 
the protection of any party who might be 
unjustly ling. 
Where tenements, under the value of 20/, 
a-year, were improperly held over afte 
the expiration of the tenancy, he proposed 
to invest two magistrates with jurisdiction 
to afford relief to the landlord, and in all 
cases beyond 20/. he meaut that the party 
seeking possession should be entitled, 


dispossessed of his hol 


after action brought, to go before a judge | 


for the purpose of obtaining, by a sum- 


of the possession of the premises wrong- 


fully withheld. ‘This was the general 


effect of the Bill; but, if in the course of 


its stages, any suggestions should be made 
for the purpose of rendering it more per- 
fect than it was, without interfering with 
its principle, he could only say, that he 
would be most happy to adopt them, 
Leave given, and Bill brought in, 


tails of 


| pape rs 





which intimately concerned every indivi- 


; dual Member, not only of the present, but 


of all future, Parliaments. The object 


| which the motion with which he meant to 


Ay 
conclude had in view was, if possible, to 


| ascertain how far the expenses of contro- 
| verted elections could 
wished it had been in his power to suggest 


be lessened, Hy 


any plan for regulating the expenses of 
counsel, as well as the fees of the Hous 
in such eases; but although he was not 


able to say how far their power extended 
| in the former case, he had no doubt what- 
| ever, that 
| was 


matter which 
The 


the latter was a 


entirely within their control. 


| present scale of fees had existed since the 
{ year 1785, and certainly it was high time 


that some alteration on the subject should 
be made. He would trouble the 
House by detail of th 

he might be 
two In- 


not 
ente into a 
but 
mentioning 
which 
it was. 


orizinal 


ring 
abuses of the system, 
pardoned fon one 01 
how mon- 
Standing Order, o 


sum of 2s, 6r/. 


stances, would show 
> 3 ¢] 
by the 
thi was 
or every witness who might | 


He ould 


number of witnesses was 


strous 
] 
rue, 
charged 
examined. 
in which the 


refer to one case, 
only 


487 


circumstance ol 


nineteen, while the « was fo 


and this arose 
every pa ty, 


Naree 
the 


who during 


from 


the investigation, 
might I¢ called back to answer! 


evell a 
a distinet 


single qu stion being treated 


Thess. \ erefore, as a party 


cviving evidence ore a Committee wa 


was considered 


recalled tor examination hi 
as a vueW Witness, and this prac tice It Was 
that had led to the multiplication he had 
stated of 19 into 487. In this case, 
iustead of 2/. 10s. 
actually paid. He would now show, that 
the same system prevailed with respect to 
evidence. For every 
paper produced during the inquiry, the 


charge was 2s., and it followed, according 


a sum of 601. 17s. was 


eiven I 


ito the pres nt practice, that if the sam 
mary proceeding, aa order for the delivery | 


document were presented twenty times, 
there would be twenty 2s. fees to pay 
By this means, the individual fees payabl 
during the inquiry were swelled toa sum of 
from 100/. to 1,000/. Now, as every Mem- 
ber of that House might be subject to a 
proceeding of this kind, it was a duty 
which they owed to themselves to remedy 
the evil of which they complained, and to 
throw as few impediments as possible in 
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the way of trying contested elections. Ile beyond rranting th certiheat unde 
was anxious last Session to bring the sub- | Act of Parliament which enabled 
ject forward, but was prevented by the | pi costs. He 
sudden termination of the Session. The | 

fees charged in public offices had under- | 

gone inquiry, and two years ago, at his | 

suggestion, a commission was appo 

by the Government, and wh 

sult ? Why, that the fee: 


fourteen of the pul 
with the Customs and [excise had hye en | 


] } + 
Ic OtlicesS ConNnecte 


abolished, and only thirteen offices re 
mained in which fees were once pay ible. | 
He hoped soon to see all such fees don 
away with. He was not aware that ther 
could be any objection to e iquiry 
which he now proposed, a 
every Member of that House w 
to ascertain how far the exp 
tion vetitions could be lessen 
not be forgott n, that com 
already been ULV 

Llouse for the emoluments 


fees of which they had be 
even if the abolition of the 
the investigation of controve! 
petitions were to burthen the expense ot 
that House with a few hundreds a-year 
additional, it would be of little cous juenc 
In comparison with the 1 which such 
an alteration would efle 
view he brought forward 
tion, and therefore, with 
valt me he be eced 
Select Committe 
into the fees on 
elections.” 
Mr. Warhurt 
Friend would comprehe } 
not only the fees of that House, 
fees charged under the authority | 
Spe aker, In cases where petitions 
reported to be ‘frivolous and vexatio 
surely some control should be exercised 
over the charges for fees to counsel. ar 
apprehended that the Speaker had 
to allow them or not Cries of 
no.” | He believed he stated only 
was the fact, as the Speaker had the ap-j| in effect an | f kindness 
pomtment of the ofhicer by whom such} vernme ut, asit wv id rive them an ¢ ppor- 
costs were taxed. They all knew how | tunity of correctit t were erroncous 


powe I 


‘ 


f 


large a proportion of the costs of a con r ry or Inpresst that had won 
troverted election the fees of counsel | 
formed, and, therefore, he hoped that his | Governim« 
| 

hon. Friend would make this subject a} effect th urn, than at the last general 
part of his motion. elections. ie returns for which he now 

The Speaker said, that although he had | moved would go far t | » Govern 
the appointment of the taxing officer, he | ment o iputation, | vere un 
had nothing whatever to do with the costs | found 
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Mr. Francis Baring seconded the mo- 
tion, and said, he was equally as anxious 
as the hon. Member that the House should 
have the returns before them. If any dis- 
from the Post- 
oflice for voting alt elk ctions, it was not the 
ent, 


been given in 1835 under th 


missals had taken place 
resultof a regulation made at the mon 
Notice had 
late Government, in cons quence of many 
persons in the Post-oflice having voted at 
the elections, that if in any future election 
any person so employed should have com 
plaints made a them for having 
voted at all, no matter how, they would 
be severely dealt with, which was well 
understood to mean that they would be 
dismissed : and wherever any such cot 
plaints had been the 


P the dismissed, 


rainst 


ll- 


made, and fact 


established partie > were 
without any distinction being made as to 
the party for whom they voted. 

to deny the imput 
speaker, that th 
most strongly user 
at tl 


ie 


t 
WLIOhn Ca 


Vt 


Le a 
} 
} 


l 


Lhe returns 


sof that kind were made 


but of 
any Nn 


aware that charge 
in some of the 
he was not disposed t 


newspapers, those 
O take \ 
but he was disposed to notice charges ofa 
more tangibl 
made in a letter from a gentleman con- 
nected with (Mr. F. Baring’s) own 
county, in which he had charg 

vernment 


nature ; one of thesehad been 
his 


With Gross Oppre SS!ION, 


ing and clamorous hypocrisy, 
i 


ence to the late ele 
think thata vent 
watranted 


lions, 
feman Wh 
that Chal oul 


to tl 


to bri 


in making 
justice to himself 


Le pul lic, and 
cl 


it publicly 
roof 
! 


to those rarcved, y 


forward and substantiate i! by proofs, if he 
had any, and he would most readils 
him the fullest opportunity of so doin 
Sir Charles Knightley said, that he did 
not know the individual to whom the hon. 
Member alluded, but this he could state. 
that the complaints of the conduct of Go- 
vernment with respect to some of those 
who had voted against them at the last 
election were not confined to one indi 
vidual, or to one county. He would beg 
to call the attention of the House a 
case which had already made 1 
ance in some of the public papers. The 
facts were stated on the authority of the 
Rev. Mr. Charles Gilbee, a ventleman en- 
titled to the highest credit. The hon. 
Baronet detailed the facts as they ap- 
peared in the following extract of a letter, 


addressed — 


O 


ly ive 


uy 
or 


ts appear- 
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| 


| 


} Wa 


Voniecnce 
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= EDITOR THE NORTHAMPTON 


HERALD. 


rO THI Of 


A most scandalous act of 
has been lately inflicted upon a respectable in- 
which deserves to be 
About eight 
to the Post 


Ost-othice at 


eae) Injustice 
dividual in this 
held to pr 
Tih 


' 
ths ago T made an application 


pall hy, 
blic exeecration. 
lt ister-Gene i I ‘ EVD | 
th | 
ot 


sby, Ong felt thre mcon 


from 


recei 


i ventry, in the « 











nt villages. Ilis 
comply with my requ 
handsome manner; 


to by the 


ry potile 
ort time aft 


was applied oflice-keeper at Daven- 
a | 


try, to recommend a suitable person to keep th 
In accordance with the ge 


Mr. 


lli- 


Oflice at NKilsby. 
neral wish of my parishioners 
and Mrs. Wood of d 


vy 1 worthy of most unlimited con- 


, | named 
persons undoubté 
thie 


ccording 


) 

ity, an 

ly appointed, 
Istrate 


and sSWoOrh Ih v¢ ma 


Daventry. after this 


byt 
chi 


e-k e¢ er 
1 A 
field, 


-ehers 


rcumstance, and to inquire why 
Wood removed. ‘To 

e] ithe had appointed 
ol the 


was not in his power to 


lied th 
Miss Wall recommendation 
Treasury, 
th A | Paul i n ) | hg 
duties of the office. 


revoke as she Was 


comnete 
my 


- Wa > 
a Dissenter, has b nce appoint J 
from the Treasury, | 
Lord Ne lbourne 


at | 


ie 
hame 


could obtain no answet 
determined upon writing to 
himself, feeling assured that 
not lend the of 

a} peared to me so wanton an act 
hut still I have received no answer. Ar 
thus, without any reason being assigned, th 
office is taken. Mr. Wood, who ha 
for four montis discharged the duties of 
the highe st Satl sfaction of the whole parish 


‘CyHarves GILBee.” 


oO 
1 } 


he, ast, would 


to 


sanction his hat 


of injustices 
| 


way from 
it t 


ht it his duty to bring this 
case under the notice of the House. 

Mr. Francis Baring was afraid he did 
not perfectly understand the charge of thie 
hon. Member. ‘The points of his state- 
ment, as far he could collect them, 
seemed to be, that on the recommendation 
of a clergyman, a penny post-office was 


as 
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established at Kilsby, and that a man | Governments, which had been empowered 
named Wood was annon as k |} to make a permanent line of demarcation 
that office a 

the propel 

on th re 


Wood was 


contthu v« 
petiuon ol rraihar 
to take place. 


Motion avreed 


~ q Sat 
for Foreign 


recollection of t 


puttin a ( 


a petition last * 


fishine-boats o1 
Sussex, complainis 
French tisherme: 
Inga course 

if not to de 
howeve r, th 

onlv existed 
Susse 


folk 


“9 


with 

rrieva 

such interference 

a favourable It, so that the 

boats with their trawlnets would no 

come upon our coast, and impede tl 

English fishermen during the mackerel 

and herring fishery. secretary for the Home Dey 
Viscount Palmerston replied had not acted with propriety tn t 

hon. and gallant Friend must be aware | for | ommuted 

that the question put by | lved tat yhicl 

subject of discussion b 

and English Government 

extensive nature than | 

It was true that frequent « 

on the coast between the crews of the 

ing-boats of the two nations; much more | 

serious differences, however, had arisen | to the chairman of th 

respecting the boundaries of the oyster orthampton, who tri 

fisheries of the two countries off Jersey. | rht that by this proceeding a creat 

In the latter case a joint commission had | 1 been oftered to the magistracy 

been appointed by the English and French (of the county ef Northampton, and that 


onside! 
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Remission of Punishment. 


Home Department 


abuse of the 


the Secretary of the 
had been guilty of a 
prerogative of the crown. 

Lord John Russell said, that the 
of the hon. Baronet was of a most unusual 
nature, and he trusted that th 
would not accede to it. The 
the punishment of this convict was com- 
muted were these :—A memorial 
was sent to him by Dr. Watson, who stated 
himself to be the clergyman of 
where the 


ross 
motion 


House 


reasons why 


shortly 
thi 
convict lived, and it was sig! 
by that gentleman and other 
respectable in the parish. It 
stated that the man had undoubte dly 
guilty of destroying his father’s will, 


had 


parish 
it d 
S¢ veral 


ps rsons 


under feelings of 
excitement on his part, and that 

peared sincerely to repent what he 
euilty of; and it also added that hy 
was in such a bad state of health, that the 
into elfect 


hi S death. 


been done 


had 


be en 


would 


This 


the sentence 


carrying 
most probably occasion 
ie came unde! e consi 
the Under-Secretary for the Home De; 
ment who recoi led that the 
should — be pardoned, lle ( 

ll a 
thought it 
b ommuted 


lit ly, 


irt- 
hnimen 


Russell), howeve undcl 


stances of the cast Y idvisable 
that the sentences i ld 
in the way 

after the 
months in 


mat three 
. } 

entertamed 

the 


man of th 


Mav he 


amptonshit 
Was ho 

and 
for the rewissi 


punishment, it w 


Wii 

Won 

to il 
tried 


usual 


tS ho 


{ 
yuder who 


plication to the 
Hundreds of cases of the kind 
at the 
had been 


all, 


prisone T. 
had oceurred in which 


to the 


Home-oflice 
cation mac 


(Above 


sentence 


no appli 


, | } 
judge. in cases where the put 
ting the 


attended 


in force 
to the life of 


was likely to be 


with danver 


prisoner, the judge was not questioned on | 


hon. Baronet, however, 
that the 


] 
chatrman of the quart 


the subject. The 
, think 
the 
not in the 
believe that 


seemed to 
mercy was in 
and 


pre rogalive ol 


sessions, Crown. 


not any imnstance had 


occurred of calling for papers of this kind 


a 


under such circumstances and should cer- | 
hit would not be 


tainly oppose the introduction of such a 


p! ecedent. 


Motion negatived. 
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| but 
| that St \ would cr 


the | 
inue 


| adopt Mi 
i} would be 
i the 
fof the 


Post- Office. 


HOUSE 
Thursday, November 30, | 


OF LORD 


MINUTES. Bill. 
Peace. 


s—~Comm 


Read a first 
Posv-Orr1 ate 
The Duke of 
petition, most respectably Sign d by bank 


E— Mr. 


; ees 
Richmond rose to pre ser 


town ol 
as the 
nine ex 


ers, gion si traders of the 
Elgin, praying, 
system of railways was now 
tremely eneral, that his noble 
the he of the Post-oflice 
might be directed model the 
mode of 
ereatel expedition ane 
delive ry of lett 


| . =] 
ithe first pi 
pie 
o Friend, at 
| department, 
to re- pres ul 
that 
la more freque 
i 


ured. Th 


much 


communication ; 


by post SO 
ers might be in 


second pl ive petition Was 
im] oO! 1 The 
plain d that they paid a 
letters from 
“pe ; 
considered exorbit 
proposed that th lan 


RK. Hill 


they 


more 


soa 
int, 
publishee 


ft, On 


acte lL on, esp cially as 
Post-ofhice ¢ 
aC 
r, were OF Opinion that th 
b ed. He, 
that tne |} sent 
e, this con be 
, that the 
quer could 


should be 
] +] 

that the 
of whom was 


, ] { } 
uUnaerstooa ‘om- 


missioners, one abvinet 


Minist 
ment 


Cxperl 
however, was 
state of the 
done. He 


should 
of opinion, 


amount 
nt which 
when he Post- 


othe which 


comm 


iW 


rates 
be reduced. If 


] 
short distances were 


th ) Stage fot 
it would 

' 
and 
ted, 
By taking 
oct 


beneficial not only towns 
1 
velghbourhoods immediatel tere 


io the country at large. 
ctually rid 
of the letters, and 


the 


ible 4 il 
revenue 


convey wnce 
would suffer. The reve- 
rreat, if not greater than 
it present. If it not practicable to 
Hill’s plan, still he thought it 
right to pay some attention té 
the oflicers 
and of several Post- 
to consider whether 
proper to reduce the rate 

po lave In certain He could 
not avoid remarking that statements had 


nol 
would be as 


{ 


were 


opinion and authority of 
Post office, 
and 


masters-general, 


Cases. 








Wd Post-Office— 


been made by an individual, in which it 
sums of money 
Post-oflice 


was alleged that enormous 


had 


been pland red 


department for a series of years. He 
would not allude to tl ofiensive manne} 
mm which tl Charge \ made bv tl 
individual stion, nor would he t 
further notice of the aecusation, for | 
believed wl l¢ that j son a act is 
known, no mischief conld ai from 


re pre sentation 3 and on the ot 


where his (th Duke of Richmond’s) cha 


racter was known he wa convinced it 
would be felt, that even if he had had it 
in his power, he never would do an act 


that would justify such an allegation. ‘Th 
fact, however, was, such wel tl Woia 1c 
the regulations by whieh the de} irtment 
was governed, that it was impossible for 
any Postmaster-general to defraud thi 
public, even if he were so melin 

The Earl of Lechfiel’ said, the matter 


of this petition was of so much importan 

that he felt called n to trouble ther 
Lordships with a few observations con- 
nected with it. Ile should confine bim- 


self, as shortly as he could, to an express- 
ion of his own opinion on the subject to 
The 


which the petition referred. question 


to which it referred lad used much 
excitement throughout the country, and 
that excitement had increased to a very 
great extent since the re port of the Com- 


missioners was published last summer 
His noble Friend had alluded to t 


made by an individual 


he state- 


j | ] 
ments Who had 


particularly applied himself to this subj 
| 


and who had th 
his (the Earl of Liebfi 
| } 


make any ODS 


out 


prop r to arralg 
Id’ H 


ids) 
rvations on t 


conduct 
1} 

should not 

uage Wolen 


to 


extraordinary lang 
dual had thoneh 
stating his Optnton 
press on the conduct of those who were a 
the head of th 
It was, however, his duty, at all events, to 
take the first public oceasion which offered 
for the purpose of endeavouring to d 


adopt in 


public 


t prope 
i ‘ 


through th 


Post-othc: dep irtment. 


lisal US€ 
the public mind with reference to state- 
ments made by the individual to whom he 
alluded-——statements that were calculated 
to do infinite mischief to the character of 
a dep irtmentin the correctness and honout 
of which the public had always pl 
As to Mr. Rowland 
lili’s proposition would say, that 
man regretted more than he, that it could 
not be followed without materially atlect- 


ine the revenue, It should, however, be ex 


implicit confidence. 
] 


he ho 


{ Nov 





2 lak?) 
vi 


Mr. Mll’s Plan. 


paeeee thoroughly, for the purpose of 
seeing whether any part of it could pro- 


iced | h id oa 


perl be recommended to the public for 
idoption, Li had, in th last Session, 
i it Val ) sul t {, 
| stated, t In til | n the 
| S | CADE id to thal 
{ it | | est ti 
ved n whether 
t ull v ig n 
S$} } { It 

ve { ~ = | tT We | pl 
pled, list ta hail ol 
f { e revenue, altel 

t ex ( Oot ! establl hm nt W 
| ; + ] ‘ 
pro ed anit q certain that 
su 7 | istained as would 
O I { nave } LO Pa | i- 
ment f m y te ntain the establish- 
i t hie pl n proposed pustage of 
| ( 1 country md ti i il 
! Ss, t i t I ad I mi r ot 
tt 1 mv detieit In the reve 
nu N \ } ! l { letters from 
} é was derived 
was annually 42,Q00, or 45,000,000 ; 
nd if 1 ( ) proposed was made, 
the nut f letters, in order to secure 
the « ! mount of revenue, must be 
! by $2, ) 0 to the enol 


mous extent of 450,000,000. It was very 


well to talk of pub iccommodation, and 
it le, that in consequence oO} thi very 
fe of pos in Immense number 
idditional etters would. be written ; 

l ! ss ft ) SUPpoOse that the cor- 

| f tl { could possibly 

d n id extent 

st ( | vy ty icip! | 

tI I | i une j ite of 
nost Mhis 1 ( r, Col ( 1 | S 
;Opmnion, De etre te ppose the rate oj 
| postag n all inces b ved at Od,, 
wi lL | ns 1d tashort distance 
| be satistied to par e same rate that was 
lcha d to thos lived much further 
Ae | 1 plan were adopted, they 
W | imediately find the for r party 
compl ff the hardship that was 
mposed them, and calling on Parlia- 
ment for relhiet [hese were his reasons 
for Shue Lt pla as impractt able 
|The individual to whom his noble Friend 
lluded had taken upon himself to 
} make bservations upon those who had not 
it the tin n pportunity ot ans ring 
| them —observations, too, of such a nature 
las were calculated to produce a very mis- 
| chievous effect on the public mind, Now, 
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he would distinctly say, that the state- 
ments to which he alluded were scandal- 
ous and infamous libels, having no sha- 
dow of foundation to rest upon. The 


noble Earl read an extract from one of 
these publications, in which the Post-mas- 
ter-General’s conduct was spoken of in 
vituperative language. Such, said th 
noble Earl, were the terms in which this 
individual thought proper to indulg 


and he should like to know whether such 
language as this did not, on his part, call 
for the strongest possible condemnation. 
The individual alluded to had stated that 
large sums of money, contained in letters, 
were lost in their transit through the 
Post oftice. Now, what he was about to 
state would tend very much to prove that 


ay 
a 
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Mr. Hill's Plan. 


that it had been posted, and put in the 


380 


same bag at Edinburgh. It occurred to 
him as avery curious circumstance that 
this letter and petition, both referring to 


the same matter should alone be missing 
from the bag, and he wrote to Mr. Walla 
to that effec J and statin th every 1 
quiry should be made on the biect. In 
two. or three days afterwards h wa 
| apprised that the letter had actually been 
received, but that this individual had, in 
consequence of his mind being occupied 
by a multiplicity of business, carelessly 
thrown it aside. Another charee made by 


this individual against the Post-office was, 
that seals were violated. W 


as it possible 
to conceive a mischievous or di 


dis 


more 


graceful charge against a public establish 


no loss of the sort could be attributed to | 
the Post-office. No person had a right 
to make such acharee as that unless he 


had clearly ascertained that all the alleg 
missing letters had_ bee posted. All 
monies applied for at the Post-office, on 
account of letters which t, from 
misdirectionor other causes, reached their 
destination, was immediately paid. Of 
the sum of 600,000l. alleged to be 


dE 


n 
Cli 


had n¢ 


thus | 
| 


lost or abstracted, 400,000/. and upwards | 
had been recovered and restored, leaving | 


200,000/. unaccounted for. 


Now, one | 


half if not the whole, of that sum, as his, | 
noble Friend himself must have had op- | 


portunities of knowing, might never have 
been posted. How many letters might have 
been stolen by clerks or servants, to whon 
the Post-office 


their delivery at n 
intrusted ? Beyond this, could any man 
suppose, if such an immense sum of 
money as 200,000/. had been lost or dis- | 


appeared in its transit through the Post- 
office, that the country from one end to the 


other would not have been in an uproar? | 


The thing was inpossible. Now, 
should state one case, to show that when 
letters posted, and complaint was 
afterwards made of their non-arvival, every 
effort was made set oht, 
and also to prove that letters posted were 
not so easily lost as some persons might 
When he first con- 
the Post-office he received a 
letter from this individual, stating that a 
petition and letter had been addressed to 
him, and that neither the one nor the 
other had reached its destination. He 


were 


to the matter ri 


suppose. became 


nected with 


caused a strict and close investigation to 
be entered on for the purpose of finding 
He ascertained 


this letter and petition, 


he | 


ment? He 


inst 


othe ! 


this sort 


here state one 
s of 


11 
up. ‘This individual had 


should 


ince to show | 





written 


Were rot 


tohim to know whether it sible to 


p st | 
for the next day ; and he wrote, in answer, 
that they be posted until 
o’clock. Immediately afterwards fom 
letters were put into the office by this 
individual, the seals of which were said to 
have been violated. They were sealed in 
the most peculiar manner. He wished 
that it was possible for him to show to 
their Lordships the way in which they 
were sealed. ‘The mere dropping them 


was pe 
tters after the eight o'clock d 


spatch 
| 


might twelve 


into the letter-box was sufficient to frac 
i ture the seal. One il was broken 
in that way, and was so found in the 
letter-box. It was a frank, and on tl 

outside of it was a memorandum ecallir 

on the individual to whom it was addressed 
to apprise the writer of the fact, should 
the seal be broken. He wrote to the per 
| son to whom he had often alluded, stating 
the facts, but he had heard nothine furthe) 
on the subject. And yet, on such a 
foundation as this, a charge of the viola 
tion of seals had been gravely made. 
Having made these remarks, he should 
only say, that if hereafter similar charge: 


| confidently leave it to their Lord 
| judge how far they were worthy 








were made in the same quarter, he would 
ship to 
of bi I} } 
or attention. 

Lord Brougham had to present a petition 
on the same subject from (as we under- 
stood) certain merchants and traders of 
London He had examined the arguments 
of the petitioners, and the statements 
made by Mr. Hill; he had also listened 
attentively to the observations of the voble 
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Farl, who had come forward with a coun- 
ter-statement, and he must say that 
nothing which he had heard had ‘in’ the 
least degree shaken hi the 
utility and feasibility of Mr. Hill’s plan. 
Petitions laid on the tab! 


S OpImions as to 








a Select Committee to 1 ti into ( 
condition of the hour y sses, wit 1 
view to d VIS J om rie S | Ion 
education. He was sorry to brine fo 

his motion in the ab ence Ol th Ii¢ | le 
lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 


was p irticularly 


He h id 


ment, as that noble Lord 


interested in the subject. in- 


tended to move for leave to bring in a 
sil on the subject - b Lt, in deference to 
one for whose opinions he had great 
respect, he had abandoned that intention 


It would be his duty, in the first place, to 
bring under the notice of the House the 
vast increase which had taken pl 

the more humble p { 1 of tl ( 

nity, especially in large towns; and 


! ] | e | ‘ 
the second plac he wouid snow tha 


had n t beeu 


their condition improved | 
the same ratio as that of the other class 
more especially with respect to the educ 


tion of their children. He would have to 


the House with some details upon 


trouble | 





} 


the subject, as there were so many new 
Menibers who might be unacquainted } 
with the immense increase which had} 
taken place in the m mnufacturing popula 
tion, and the absolute necessity there w 
for Aa better svst » of education for thos 
classes. As compared with the agricul 
tural population, the manufacturing classes 
were in J80] as 6 to 5, in I8I1 as 9] 
to 7, in 1821 as 8 to 5, while in 1837 


they had increased to more than 2 to 1. 
In the thirty years the increase in the 
avricultural ‘popul tion had been 45 per 
cent, while the manufacturing classes had 


increased upwards of 100 per cent. 
had made an estimate of five of the largest | 
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towns in th 


been during 


l I 

] 
cultural 
In St t rds 


to 1; in Lan 
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e country. The increase had 
the thirty years as follows :— 


ter from 1801] to 1811, the in 
been 22 per cent; from 181] 

per cent; and fi | | to 

nt In Gl l 





2 ot t 4 1 pel ate if 
mf t f } 
t | 
] + A 
nt no counties 
\ 
id b ) t of the 


lowing ra 
kshire, 
x of Yorkshire, 6 
cashire 10 to 1; in Middless 
would not ce up the time 
1g upon the importance 


3d to | i | \W\ arTwk 


tal ot 


vy dwelli 


to the country at laro of those rth le s of 
mport to t working up of which tl 
: ¢ + 3 +} | ‘ 
mal ing } tt of the popul yn 
owed But he wis lesp 
i 
y b ¢ yien 
} { se which ) 
{ { wns 
con d Hrs ) it the 
comn d the rich and middle classes 
If, howe, 1 moment tl turned 
] 1 
their a tion from the lower to the 
middle « ss, they would se that during 
| ] " : ’ } “mM? 
t last | r 14 vears the command 
which the latter had acquired over the 
ixuries, the « iforts, and the dece ncies 
of life had great exceeded the cor 
, ; as , i 
S \ ives to the humble 
' on of the community. Thi is most 
I y 
: 
learly shown by the amount of taxation, 
IO} example, On stagme-coaches, it id 
doubled, on one-horse carriages it had in- 
creased two-fifths, on male servants o1 
fourth; on horses, on tea, sugar, and 


| cottes - the 


He class 


ably ereat. 
state of th 
with 


increase had been proportion- 

Now, if the Vv conti isted this 
re carded the 1] 
condition the 


mice 


| 
iOW el 


ines 
the 


as e 


O f 


orders, they must perceive, that howevei 
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they might see grounds to rejoice at the 
advantages enjoyed by the one, they could 
not but deeply lament the condition of 
the other. 
large towns there were two classes, the 
skilled and the unskilled ; and while he 
acknowledged that the skilled had in 
many instances improved in condition, 
and had a greater command over the 
of life than 
period, he should be enabled to show 
the House that the unskilled had 
privations, and even those in the command 
of higher wages were worse off than at 
former periods; or if not worse off, in that 
low state which called upon them to en- 
deavour to do something for their tr 
provement. Without 
he would refer those 
condition of the working ¢ 
ferent reports on their condition—to the 


n 


at any former 
tu 
many 


necessaries 


n- 
ee 
eoing into details 


in 


the 
isses to dif- 


interested 
| 


report upon education—the Factory Com- 
missioners’ Report in 1833—the report 
upon manufacturing employment, 1830, 
the report upon the handloom 
weavers, 1834. In the latter report it 
was stated that there were no less than 
800,000 weavers dependent upon tl 
employment, in a most miserable con- 
dition. From a return by the Statistical 
Society of Manchester it appeared, that in 
the town of Manchester one-tenth of the 
entire population lived in cellars, aud in 
Liverpool, one-seventh, that was to say, 
31,000 lived in cellars, and most of them 


~and 


MS 


in courts with only one outlet. 
close examination of 166 houses in Bristol, 
it appeared one-third were without drains, 
half of them without and 200 
children above seven old 
sleeping the with 
pare nts. a Marvk bone, 


water, 
vears 


room 


were 
same thei 


} 
district 


In 


From a | 
ismaller in the last year, but it was by no 
| means satisfactory evidence of an improve- 
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trade of the place. 
of the humble classes 


In respect to those 
engaged in friendly 


| societies the amount deposited in 1830 was 


Of people dwelling in the | 
| sitors 


depos its 


fordshire 


that opulent parish, there were 578 fami- | 
lies, 380 of whom had only one room. | 
It might be stated that if he turned to the | 


increase of deposits in savings banks, he 
would find that the humbler classes had 
improved in their condition; but when 
the return came to be analysed it would 
appear that the proportionate number of 
deposits from the workmen in the staple 
trades of large towns was very small, At 
the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, in Liverpool, Mr. Felkin had read an 
analysis of the depositors in the saving- 
banks at Nottingham, which had been 
published in the Statistical Journal, and 
from this it appeared that ont of 6,100 
only 910 were connected with the staple 





714,0002., and the number of the depo- 
4,553; and in 1836 the amount of 
had only to 72 
the number of depositors to 5,300, an in 


He would 


increased 6,000, 
crease very small in six years, 
call their attention to the number of 
criminals committed England 
Wales, which in the year 1805 was 4,600; 
in I810,5,100; r in 182], 
1831 
TI 


following 


how 
in and 
in 1815, 7,800: 

16,500: in 
; and 20 000. 
number had the 
years, and had very little diminished down 
; That was to 


13,000; in 1828, 


19.600 in 1882, \¢ 


increased in 
to the pre sent noment. 
that in 20 vears (from 1810 to 1832) the 
committals had inereased fourfold, white 


Say, 


the population had only increased 32 per 
nt. If they took 

ars, the first at 1819, the 

, and the third at 183: \ 

find that in the first period the number of 
had 72,000 ; the 
second period 95,000; and, in the third 
period, it had increased to 131,000 
that, while the population had increased 
in the same period only 18 per cent, the 
committals for had 90 
cent. Taking the numbers as compared 
with the population, it would appear that 
the committals forcrime in 1811 had been 
one in 1,600; in 1821 it had been 1 in 
860, and in {831 it had been 1 
686. The number had been something 


the averave of seven 
second al 
5. thev would 
en in 


committals b) 


sO) 


crime been per 


In 


ment in the condition of the people. I 
varied from 100 per cent. diminution in 


| Northamptonshire to an increase in Staf- 


and Warwickshire of from 10 
He held in his hand 
a rather curious return from the metropo- 
litan police offices, from which it appeared 


to 19 per cent. 


|that in the year 1831 the number com 
| mitted was 72,800, and in the year 1832 


it was 77,500. The particular class he 


| wished to call the attention to, was those 


committed for drunkenness, of them it ap- 
peared there were, in 1831, 23,700, and 
in 1832, 25,700. There had been since 
then, he was happy to say, a decrease in 
the number of committals. This decrease, 
however, was principally to be accounted 
for by the improved state and _ strict- 
ness of the police. He next wished 
to call their attention to the state of 
Liverpool, and he regretted that he did 
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not see the noble Lord, the Mem 
that town in his place, as he 
he would bear him out in the statement he 
was about to make. By a return laid be- 
fore the statistical section of Liverpool, 
appeared that out of | 
230,000 the 

town 1.500 males 
Ile wished now to eall 
proportion of crime 
different parts of 

land and 
Bristol 1 in 
dlesex, | in 336. 
caster, 1 in 480. 
Chester, 1 in 490. 

508; and in the county 

in 8,000. There was now 

to which, after stating the \ 
crime, he wished to eall th 
He held in his | 
ber of gallons of spirits 
in the Unite 
In 1817, there were 


1827, 18,230,000 


yar 


for 


sure 


her 


was 





criminal popul 


] 


Was ma 


, 
anda return of t 

os ne 
which hat 


used d Kingdom for the 
twenty years. aot 
9,200,000 gallons 


1837, 


ee 


in 29,227 ,000—th: 


the consumption of spiri 
the | 


Oo! 


twenty vears, whilt pulation ha 


increased only one-third. The 
therefore, was, that the consumption of 
spirits had increased in a nine-fold de-| 
gree with respect to the popul tion. A 
statement had been made by a Gentleman | 
well-known for his relative to] 
the consumption of spirits, and according 
to that calculation the 


increased 


re sult, 


accuracy 


consumption of | 


spirits had to such a di 
that every 


twelve years of age cousumed no kk 


who was t 


p' rson more 
a gallon and a half of raw spirits p 
num. He should fecl to 
Members who would it 

ment satisfactorily. not 
think that it 


indebted 
answer th state- | 
He could but | 
was necessary to direct thi 
attention of Parliament to this 
because he was d that the 
ments he was about to make were in 


subj et. 
convinces state- | 
eines 
sistent with the welfare and happiness « 
the people. He had stated, that the 
amount of the consumption of spirits was 
no less than a ga ind | 
But if the House were to look to the eal- 
culation in another point of view, and | 


. } 
re the 


Hon a half per hea 


consider who really we consumers | 
of spirits, they would find that the amount | 
double. Some 
oreat blam« 
r indul- | 


was increased — nearty 
persons were willing to cast 
upon the humble classes for th 
gence in spirits ; but it should be 


VOL. XXXIX, {tur 


remem 


{Nov 


Lal Classes. 


OUTUNG 


. 30} 
bered that spirits were, 
It 


relaxa 


man’s was 


1m 


1 
' 
ke « 


Vv 


opium. 
little 


some 


ICh) 


Oo general 
was CO npelled 
partial returns 

He 


i 
to 
dine 


procul . 
nid 


oul 


Ho with 


s from a publication | 


W rea 


LS€ 


some extract ssued 
| society, relative to the 
labouring poor. The 
a compal itive state- 
numbers of the labouring 
York Bury, Vian- 


the tov hy 


from the statistica 
condition of the 
Member read 
the 
towns of 


ool, and 


non, 


vert 


iOols were 


z2U pel 


of th yse 
kind li 
fraction 

lf, va | 
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In Liverpool, the attendants at the day |‘* Yes—you may put that down too.” In 


schools were 123 per cent., at the Sunday 
schools only 14: total, 14 per cent. In 
Bolton, 6 per cent. went to the day 
schoois, and to Sunday schools 

cent., making a total of 213 

the large commercial town ¢ l, bu 
4} per cent. of its popul ition received the 


n in the daily 


} . 
SchHOO!S; 


benefits of instructi 
and only 83 percent. attends dthe Sunday 
schools, making a total of 13 per cent 
In Ashton and Staley Bridge, the Sunday 
schools were attended by not quite 3 pet 
cent., but the Sunday schools showed a 
rate of 23 percent., making a total for 
this township of not quite 26 per 
And in the five parishes of Westminster, 


the proportion of those who attended day 


cent. 


schools was, to the whole population of 
the city, no more than 10 per cent Swhilst 
those who attended 
only 3 per cent. It appeared, therefor 
from returns, that the 
those who went to any kind of school 


Sunday schoo!s were 


those number of 


Was, 


in York only as 1 in 5 to the population of 


that city; m Bury, as | in3}3 in Man- 
chester, as 1 in 45; in Liverpool, as | in 
7; in Bolton, as lin 5; in Bristol, as 1] 
in 7; in Ashton and Staley Bridge, as | 
in 4; and in Westminster, as | in 8; but, 
however valuable the instruction in Sunday 
schools might be, noone could think that 
Sunday instruction alone could be suffi- 
cient. It appeared from this report, that 
in many eases the school-rooms were so 
small and badly ventilated, that (1 

' ressive 
forty 


tei { 


mosphere was quite Opp 
instance 


only 


gerous, In one 


were found in a room 
nine; and in another a per hw diseco- 
vered with a cock and two heus upon it in 
one corner of the room, and a dog kennel 
in the other. The vast pre portion of children 
whowent to day schools received noinstrue 
tion at all worthy of the n me, Spi aking of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, &c. The 
greater portion of the teachers were quite 
incompetent to their task, and in) many 
cases were only to undertake it 
because unable in any other 
port themselves. 


indueed 
iV LO § ip 
One master beiny i: skead 
if he used the globes in teachin 
phy, re plic din the affirmative, adding that 
the earth, 

Another 


eeoora- 


one globe was for one half of 
and the other for the other half. 
was asked did 
Latin, Greek, &c., answered * Yes,” to 
every query, and the 
* Multum in parvo,” he eagerly 


he teach reading, writing 


’ 
” 


visitor exclaiming 
said, 


; a report on tir 


| another instance a mistress said she gave 


the children instruction both as Protestants 
and Catholics, for “‘she Jet both cate- 
chisms gO tog eT, tno harm could 


> 
come. 


humbl 
to these a 
] } 
{ how ] tnecholy 
hibited. It would 


manufacturing towns to 


cunmren 
see he 1 picture tl 
! 


. i 
ppeal that in the large 


which he had re- 
ferred the proportion of children between 
hiteen years was 2 
lon 


thes . PEK 1iuly, instruction ouvht to be 


the ages of five and 


per cent. or one -fourth of the whol 3 


“eae a 
provided ; but the daily schools in Bolton 


° ' } ri 
furnished instruction only for one 


teen ristol only for one in 
and mn the populous dist 

i 

; z 

OnLy one JOrtyv-SIX Of th 


Ry | \ 
1) Hbuimoers Were ne 


] ] 


ne bad shown 


orant were those Lo 


n of the 
ration inthese districts were committed. Hi 


erossly len 


whom the rising wene 


lnstructi 


did not deny that there were manyexcellent 


| schools, but he said, there ought to be the 
|means of instruction provided for 


all, 
which now were only available to few. By 
the returns of Mr. Horner, who had made 

state of the factories, it 
appeared from an examination of the chil- 


dren of the ages of thirteen and fourteen, 


above t] 


» Ope ration ot the education iss 


} 
{4 } ‘ 4 
OF the Factory > Lila Bere Were 


1] ’ 
cou allei 

P| ‘+ nat | : 
couid not write their 


virls there 


who Hathiecs, 


were filly-seven per c 

could not read, and « ighty-¢ wht percent 
who could not write their names. As % 
general result, it appeared that half the 
children in all the 
had means of 
and he 
three-fourths of 
throughout 


manufacturing town 
education ; 


no obtainine - 


could with confidence assert that 
the children 


poore r 
1 < 
the great towns of this country 


' _ ° ; 
without effective education 


Let them compare the state 
hy H ae 4} 
1) in tah Witth 


, | 
retuii hhh ot 


were any 


of edi ation 
other countries. Te had 
iis hand, which showed how 


much Eneland was behind other coun 


Nassau, 


edueated in the proportion of one to six; 


tries. In the population were 
in Saxony, one in six; in Prussia, one to 
State of New York, one in 


in SWitzerland, one in five; and in 


Six: mn the 


four: 
England only one in eight, and in some of 
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the larze manufacturing 
in seventeen. ‘These returns he had ob-| it. ‘J oucht, to be a Board 





tained with con 1Ci¢ 8) Cl I Owileg i ] i i l. nd > ait 
to the indifference ( { verl ; ; 






"W 


the S 






we ho 
} , 






deeply interesting to ! 





happine ss. lt was sha 1 {¢ 








Vi ho we re such S| tt 





constitue 


| " , 


to 





ncies, wd 










ment, 





on the Gentle: 
eive their aid to his pl nh for it Wa eXls Chig ire vns Of this ¢ nti 


il 
; lled on t} hf iJ } , 
a Reform measure. Hecalled on the right He id pi ed a return, to which | 






- ) ri - ¢t 4 ' | ] ! 
hon, Baronet opposite to give Nl sS¢ Ut vould J 1 moment refer, of the numoel 





it, for it was a Conservative measure, fo1 Iss iy scho in several tow stat- 





it was a measul that wouid phold t yt \ ristian a minations to which 





interests and promote t comt ' In Liverp Est 
humbler cl 3. It would | r C | 









ol ugeestion. 


bef ve 





plan to call the 
It must be admitted by « y that he | 
separate plan of education must Disser 5.280. n 


for Churchmen and Dissenters. He \ l eit Bristol here the po “ 






suggest that it should be done by the Bri I I] S s. and ne 
tish and Foreion and the National Schools; \ r lv. the number be 


and he would further suggest that a rat to the Estab! 1 Chureh w 






of not more than sixpence in the pound 4 i tort VV van and othe 
should be raised in pl 5 ( isting of ne i : (), twice t num 






above 5,000 inhabitants, to | vot ly b : Established Chuare! 





the parishioners in vestry ; and s bi he | : t a rather: 






raise i or any . St % DV ul ( thought w i f 





or donations, the Govern t sl tle had a rn of 





a fourth to it, o1 pre t 
might be deemed p: , from the Cons | { t f Man 
lidated Fund, and that the whole shouid ches id S 1 Ther roft 

then be divided between the British and who! 1 to the Established Churcl 







q Foreign and the National Schools, accord- | was 26,000, of those who were Protestant 
a ing to their respective nuntber of scholars. | Dissenters was 12,090, of those who wet 





He was convinced that if facilities were Roman Catholi was 7,200, and of those 





thus given to persons to exert themselv 
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numbers stand 
aistrict, 
unce as one of 


was 


1,480. How did the 
nother and a neighbouring 
l ; SOrry 
most neck ( 


fn Duken 
1on, 


to dent 
country 


the num 


“10us prole 
h prove! 
le 
rit INIproy 
those dis 
for him to 


trict was 
urthe 


which 


enter 
) foi 
quoted were not sufhcient 
her Majesty’ 


to obtain 


hoped, 
details 
he had 
to obtain 
nment, he 
and should 
reflection that he had discharged a pi 
duty, and had discharged it to th best of 
his ability. But he could not believe that 
either the Government or the Hous 
would fail to attend to this subject. fi 
deed, he called upon them, in the 
of humanity, in the name of justice, and 
in the name of religion, to make exertions 
to improve and ameliorate the 
education among their poorer fellow- 
countrymen ! Was it just, he would ask, 
to pass penal enactments to send poor 
men’s children to distan 
they had no meansof judging 
and wrong? There 
men, few he hoped in that House, t 
it would be for him to 
himself on the score of 
perhaps the ground of 
awaken them to a consideration of 
subject. What had been the result of not 
xtending education? Why ' 
rates had increased, and the prisons had 
been filled with The expense 
of prisons, prisoners’ maintenance, 


on this subject: if thos 


alye ady 
from 


an answer 


Govei should despair 


one, console himself with the 


y 1 
niul 


name 


between ri oht 


were several itle- 


»whom 
— ! 
useless AGaresS 
humanity; but 
would 


this 


€Conoiny 


¢ 
f ( niry 
’ { iby 


| 


criminals 
prose- 
cutors and constabulary, was a million 
sterling per annum! He was 
that affording a good education would be 
the greatest economy. 
costly thing the 


confident 
lonoranes was the 
Stat 
neizhbourhood of 
Penitentiary 
350,0002., of 
nearly the whole might have been saved 
by educating the the 
But the Government of the country 
those who were 


subjected them to a process of 


e could possess, 
the 
which 


most 
In the 
J 


, 
riouse 


had cost the country 


immediate 
there was a 
which 
children of poor. 
took 
and 


pen il dis 


hardened in Iniquity, 
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state of 


tsettlements, when | 
| men on 


Lubouring Classes. 


| cipline which was relied upon for effecting 


miraculous than what was 
the alchymists of old. It 
was impossible to convert the hardened 
innocent state in which 


a change m 
soucht 


ore 


for by 


. | 
criminal into that 


times as much vould have 

n tim Ost. Ile as 
iat he that 
‘round 

The 
the 
hat 
thei 


ptation, 


! 
i1@VC 


) . , 
naid eadimees which bp Saw 


him stood upon safe foundations. 
creat body of the 


»wwded towns were a 


classe Ss om 


rorie ved, 


humble 
( ind w 


hie \ Saw 


1 
else could they feel when 
iT 


- 
ehiaren trone tem 


exposed to 
whilst the Government 
them 

ments, 


had provided for 
fruit 


1 
had nade io 


SEVEre and SS punish 
provision foi 
their tnstrus ? When he 
saw her Maj her splendid palace, 


surrounded by the nobility of the 


| 
OnLy 

but 
support 


land, he 
could present to het 


some of the children ¢ i Ne 


’ 


r poore! 
as sure she would not turn from 
contempt. He called 
her first Parliament, in this the first 
year of her to do something 
them » ifit wer only for her sake. He hoped 
her Maje: Ministers would take the 
subject up—he hoped that hon. Gentle- 
loud ne) 


subjects 
and he w 
+] i. 
them with 
that, 


upon 


reign, for 


sty’s 
the other side, who were 
cacy of the would 
in this matter at least all sides 
unite, omittios ill 
for the al of re 
The hoa. Member concluded 
a Select Committee. 
Strickland thought, the 
itlouse and the country were much obliged 
to the hon. Memb«s 
such an important subject. 
end, had forgot to mention 
that ie Government and that House had 
at various times granted a sum of 20,000/ 
for the purpose of building thus 
meeting the very difficulty started by his 
Friend. He could not in that 
proposition of his hon, Friend which went 


iSSISf 


their 
him, 


in that 
party 


ady poor, 
SO th 
T 

Hlouse might 


, 
“ONe P ne ror 
considerations a8) 


‘community, 
for 


re 


by Moving 


sir Ge 


r for bis assiduity upon 
His hon 


however, 


schools -- 


hon. agree 
to raise a sixpenny rate upon 
It would be a most dan 
would teach the 
education upon 


all property 
In the country. 

gerous principle, for it 
people to —. 
ihe Gove 


for 
1 place of the soon 


upon whom all sue “ responsibility ought t 
Let them grant money for building 


nment, 


rest. 
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schools, and let them promot education 
im every way that was possible, bat let 
them not teach parents to neglect the 
education of then offspring With th 
few observations, he had much pleasu 
seconding the 

\Ir. Brothe; 
ver for Shrewsl : 
State of iznorance and degra 
the humble c! 
neiehbouring Lo\ 
called upon to stale 
the truth of the state 
honour of presenting 
the borough of Salt 
education that would 
her Majesty’s subjects 
education; and he had 
the largest and most 
in the town of Manel 
same object Vi 
take upon Hus 
feeling in tl 
of a national 
subject could be of 

Lord John Russell 
House would be of 
Friend the Membe 
served great credit f 
which he had b ough 
and for the indu 
colle ted such v 
tails. His hon 
Committee « 
pointment ol 
had ho ob} 
must obser 
his hon. | 
large or efhicient 
to be introduced 
earried thre 
to orm@inate 
Her Viajesty 
| rt he h 
would bi 
by any well 
they could 
gen rally thr 
ever might | 
of various si 


‘ 


and whatever mizht be t 
turns made to the Comn 

his noble Friend Lord Ki rry 
it was an undoubted fact t 

degree of ignorance exist 
try. He wished that t 
melancholy proof of it than 

in the report of the Committee 


Improvement of prison discipline, and in 


l 
i 


i¢ 
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to see the public attention of the country | societies which at present existed than to 


directed to these discussion He could | institute anv new scheme. 


not but expect that {1 m the various meet- Mr. Slaney, in explanation, said he 

} . : : , ' } are } 

; in@7s which had already been held, and ver contemplated a compulsory rate 
which he was re would on t i ri wished that raf paye iould have 















agvalll, tare Vali { { i ) { | r Ol a tuemseives for tl q 
thrown upon Ut! piah nhereaiter to Wr] O1 CGUCa 


adopt I, and upon the s tem f ay ected \ { ad t 


upon fol the purpose ii ‘ 
i 
differences of various cts. Hie knew, IRisit CONSTABULARY. —LIEUTENAN' 
also, that a noble and learned Ff: i of Brakr.] Colonel Perceval, in rising to 
his he ri UR bantin with 4 TOBE Re Rag DapRe es tae tion of which he | 
iis, Whose name was identitied th th bring forward the motion of which he had 
t ] . j } l } » 1 - 

subject of education, and who had ever. given notice, said, he had hoped that hei 
hown the deepest taterest for the mor Majesty's Ministers wo have conceded 












renel il diffusion of it h meant Lord. to him th papers that he had asked the 
Broughan ~1} not only introduced last Hous: to Wy him in the first notice that 
Sy Le Was 


would I} ive 





COnvCel 







a pian hy wh a cucatl I ii | } | ) - tl ] b] | rd, the 








} 


nudging what was th es | 14 OT } ment, the pert { stated in 
adopted, he should finish bh \ the paper of the Hou of Commons. But 


by declarin 








assent to this motion, he \ fully im- Membe for Kireudbright. It was on 
press d with the belief, that thoue ; It: this a int he put bis motion on th 
would be proper fo urliar to paper, 1 the hope tha ol t¢ 











re ] : : : : 
ere long, cde \ mea es for t pre in th ( 1iDe 


~o 





notion 





and the great body of Dis tl { 53th nt B he found ne 

would not be furthering, they niy urse pursued by her Majesty’ 
be obstructing, the great cause ' 1 thev | Government, that it would be necessar\ 
had at heart. Therefore, whilst he said | for him to go more into detail. Heasked 
that some such plan ought to be adopted, | the H t it him those charees 
he must particularly desire the House and | against Mr. Blake, and that sentence, th 
the country not to consider him as pl leed ipprebation of the Prince Regent thereon 






, 


to any plan on the subject. He should | with a view to show how he, an individual 













be prepared, however, to keep his atten- | 1a the county which | » had the honour to 
tion fixed ste ily upon the subj as one | represent, and, wick he felt still more 
of the most important, and to the oreat tho whom ht had th honour of 1 pre 

masses of the people of the country o1 tine, had | 1 treated by her Majesty 

of the most intere ing which ¢ i pos Government in Ireland. He understood 
sibiv. ¢ rhe unde i consideratLol ol that it | i been S§&tf ited, that Mr. Blake 
Parliament. had bee inted to the nmission of 


Viscount Sand 1agcreed with ti nopie | th peace fen years ago With that ap 






Lord who had just sat down, that it was | pointment he had nothing to do. In the : 
desirable that Government should pause | mont h of May last, when a return was 7 
before it took any ¢ efinilive measures upon jm iade of the stipendiary magistrates ap- k 
such a subject as the present. He een ght | pointed under the existing Government, F 
it better to strengthen the hands of the | his attention was drawn to the appoint 
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that he felt it to be his duty to make. It 


ment of Mr. Blake by a noble Lord, with | 
a view of bringing the conduct of the Go- | was stated in another place that he had 


efused to enter into an investigation after 
e id ealled for it. Ihe noble Lord 
events with a view of injuring wy INdIVI opp ¢ would | | 
dual. It was not until subse juentl Cve 


broveht the same Mr. Blake i 


vernment before the House; but he felt aj) 
delicacy in drawing attention to by-gone | h 


minent position bi e the publ 
felt himself compell re ir to DYy-vone \ Prumsimot sfati ypu n Of the 
transactions. It was forced upon him now yn) tof Mr. Blake, and calling upon 
this im his own defence; he wa Government to grant him an investi 
obliged to do it in consequence of the im- | gation ito that conduct. He received an 
putations that had been cast upon him in| ans m Mr. Drummond, expressing 
another place by a high authority—by on the readiness of the Government to grant 
whom, as he was the representative of their | him an investigation, but calling upon him 
gracious Sovereign, he should not say one | for details. By return of post he seut an 
word that was disrespectful against, nor | an Drummond, in’ which 
that could be caleulated to hurt th | ti qischa al intention of taking 
ings of that noble individual ; uy himself the thee ¢ t publi 
respected her May y too m } »SaVv a Os ited ertain facts, 
word disre pectlul o | repre tatiy it trutt which had onal 
It had bee th SlLater 
that he (Col. Pers 
tain charge s against \I . Blake, and t tale cts, WHICH I { { be his 
the Irish Government most readily g anted | duty to , when calk upon for 
the investigation that he had prayed for | vas far fi intention 
felt that the Irish Government had acted | in doi exclude the charges that 
very diflerently towards him, whet might have to be brought by his consti 
prayed for an investigation, than they did , tuents. Sunday was the 15th of October, 
the day preceding, Colonel Shaw 


individual, ( dy sent to him to state, that Mr. 
Major Browne. lie | Ol | mplained that the letter impeach - 


to others, when the attack was maz 
against that r 

before aliuded to eh ot owl is CONdMUC > by him was withheld 
and Mir. O \ yard iT. DB Vi \] plake., rep 1 that he had 


Blak 


that hon. Mem] 

pany with th 

last, when those spirits came trom otne) [| led, too, that < iis papers re 
places to infect the county of Sligo with | the hands of Mr. ey, and he desired 
agitating turbulence, which had hitherto | that all should be shown lonel Shaw 
been unknown to it, and by which thos Kennedy n he d that the in 
indjviduals had reduced that county to, vestigation into Mr. Blake’s conduct was 
the degraded state in which it now was. | to be solely confined to the charges stated 
On the Ist of February afterwards the | in th letter he had written, he saw that 
same individual, Mr. Blake, was appointed | the Government were about to throw thei 
to the ostensible and responsible ion hield over Mr. I * that it was not to 
of a Government magistrate. tl nt of liberal investigation which 
that the noble Lord who represented het | been eranted to the | cals. Ele 
Majesty was not responsible for this, but n fter 

the individual, Mr. Blake, was sent dow: he meant it was not to be that sort 
to aid in the distraction of Sligo; and investigation which was granted into 
he was sent down in a situation of trust, | the conduct of that high-minded indivi 
having previously in language expressed | dual, Major Browne. How was the docu- 
his political partisanship-and his hostility | ment impeaching Major Browne’s conduct 
to him. He challenged her Majesty’s | authenticated? He was present in the 
Government to disprove any statement | court; and the most responsible aud the 
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most respectable of those who signed that 
document against Major Browne declared 
that he had never seen it, that he had never 
read it, and that he knew nothing of the 
charges it contained. He stated this fact 
upon his own responsibility, and if any 
thing he said could be disproved, then he 
was not worthy of attention in oi 
that House. Now, he asked, 
charges against Mr. Blake’s conduct were 
made known him in May last—when 
he knew all about a gentleman who had 
been preferred for going with the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, from 
Castlebar to Sligo—when these things 
were so well known to him, and to so 
many others, he could not conjecture why 
they should be unknown to 
ment. He recollected, when his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), the Membe1 
North Lancashire, was Secretary f 
Colonies, and that Lord Althorp 
mended Mr. Blake asa stipendiary mag 
trate in Jamaica, he believed the 
Lord, though Mr. 
by his Coileagt 
racter, 
spect, if Mr. Blake 
struck him out, or 


the Govern- 
for 
recom- 


} 
no! vit 


appointed, he 
not, the 


were 
if he 


were 


noble Lord refused elvine the appointment. | 


This was another reason to show that he 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland knes 
nothing of the parties they appointed. 
He should not say word mor 
part of the case, as 
of action 
vernment, 


V 


one on thi 


3 
1 1 
l 


it would be the ound 

Her Majesty 
restricted him to th 
case his letter, 
were avolume of occurrences to br 
which would have disgraced the appoint- 
ers and the appointee. Had not the 
Lord-Lieutenant sent down some one as a 
check upon Mr. Blake in the county, God 
knows what would have happened! Unde 
the circumstances, however, he was 
vised, by counsel, not to enter into a par- 


elsewhere. ’s Go- 
however, 
contained in when there 


} 
pr ved 


tial case, 
constituents to his own feelings; and he 
stated at the time, that he should take the 
opportunity of bringing all those oceur- 
rences before the House 


longer necessary, as Mr. Blake 
dismissed. When, however, it was 
that the restricted case was to be entered 
upon, up jumped a Mr. Marcus Costello, 
who said, on behalf of his party, that they 
were ready to proceed with the extended 
case. He at once grappled with the offer, 


said, 


{COMMONS} 





| nature of a court-martial, he 
out of | 
when the | 





Blake was recommended 
ie, inquired into his cha | 
and finding him wanting in that re- | 
| was determined, 
| be read at 


| the 
| found 
; evi rywhi r¢ 


| him by papers 


ad- | 


Ie did not wish to sacrifice his | 
| disprove 


of Commons, a | 
course of proceeding which was now no] 
had been | 
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a Queen’s counsel had been 


full case 


and afte. 
consulted, and decided that the 
might be gone into, then Mr. Marcus Cos- 
tello drew back, and said his party would 
not into a full When he was 
told that the proceedings should be in the 
sent to Co- 
lonel Shaw Kennedy a copy of the court- 
Lieutenant Blake. Of the 
that had been preferred 
against Lieutenant Blake, 
read the fourth : that charged 
Blake with most outrageous and dastardly 
conduct, on the 16th of August, 1813, 
towards Captain Cloome, in having way- 
laid and severely beaten him with a stick, 
and having knocked him down, repeated 
several times, until Captain 
was enabled to draw sword, 
(Lieutenant Blake) 
ind a description of his person was circu- 
st the different troops Ire 
finding stated, that on the 
the prisoner was guilty, and 
accordingly sentenced to be 
Then followed the approval of the 
Regent in the usual terms, and it 
that the sentence should 
the head of every regiment. 
He had yet to Jearn, why the Government 
refused to lay the papers he required upon 
House, They were to be 
orderly-book of every 
eared to be kuown 
the castle of Dublin. 
id been imputed to 


TO Case, 


martial upon 
seven charge S 
he should only 


Lieutenant 


his blows 


Cloome his 


when he ran away, 
ited among 
and. = ‘The 
ourth charge 
cash 


Prince 


table of the 

upon the 
regiment, and apy 
\ but in 
Another occurrence bh 
upport of the Govern- 
Orance 


in the 
ont th t he Ac ’ 
nt, Oa Li¢ as an 
trate, attended at the 


harged with murder. He did not attend 


magi 
case Of a Man 
it. There were seven magistrates attended, 
and of these five who had signed the com- 
mittal, including the Government magis- 


| trate, euneed that Mr. Spelman should be 


bailed; and he had to add, that he be- 
leved not one of the magistrates was an 
He found it necessary to 
the statement respecting Mr. 
Spelman, and should now conclude by 
moving for “a copy of the charges, find- 
ing, and sentence of a gencral court-mar- 
tind held at Harwich on the 9th of August, 
1816, and continued by adjournment to 
the 26th of the same month, upon Lieute- 
nant Richard Blake, of the 55th regiment, 
together with the approval of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and the 
orders of his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in reference thereto.” 


Orangeman 
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Colonel Conolly seconded the motion, 
and said: In rising upon the present oc- 
casion, lam actuated by two considera- 
tions, of which the first is essentially con 
nected with the subject of the motion 
which my hon. and gallant Friend has 
just made, and in the second of which | 
cannot attempt to conceal from the Hous 
that my own personal feelings are very 
much involved. I fully participate in 
feeling of profound respect which has 
been expressed by my hon. and gallant 
Friend for the high and exalted ofhice of 


the individual by whom my mortification 
has been oceasioned; but [still must 
take the liberty of 
attention of the House, and claim t 


tre spassing on the 


indulgence while | bring under their notices 
a case of a most ext! ordinary dese) ption 
concerning that noble individual d my- 


self. In deference to the exaited station 


of that individual, in profound respec 
his office, as the representative of the 
Sovereign in Ireland, upholding the d 
nity of the Crown in that country, 
yield to no man ; but In proportion t 
exaltedness of his station, is the mortifica 
tion which I feel at the tone and languag 
which have been made use of by him. I 


t 


will, however, in the first instance, ad 
dress myself to the subject of the motion 
immediately before us. 
statements made in another place, which 
ro to discredit some statements ol 
made in Ireland, which in fact 
me the misstatement of cert 
connected with this individual, M 
This h 
misapprehension on the part of the nobl 


is evidently arisen froma ©@ 


person in question, from whom that tpu- 
tation has emanated. I have been charged 
with having made an erroneous statement 
with rezard to the transactions connected 
with the murder of Mr. Allen, near ‘Tuber- 
curry, in the county of Sligo, and thi 
inattention of the Government as evinced 
in not offering any reward, with the view 
of ensuring the detection of the perpe- 
trators. Now, the real fact is this, | re- 
lated at Enniskillen an attempt to murde: 
-——a most brutal and ferocious attack mad: 
upon another person of the name of Allen, 
thirty-six miles distant, in another dis- 
trict, and I did then express my astonish- 
ment that no steps had been taken by the 
Government to detect the offenders in this 
case by the offer of a re ward. That feel- 


ing pervaded the whole county of Done- 


gal, and I think that it was justly matter 
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ol tontshment, that although a larg: 

subscription, to the amount of 150/. had 

been eutered into there fot aiding lth 


ind al- 


Dring | o the criminals to justice, 


{ tl ubseript n, as well as th 

j fac f the brutal out ige had been pub 
1, and published in the provinetal 
lp not vhatever had been taken 
by the G vernment ofl the matter, and 
t if ( yu ti npt > Massacre— thank 
| God t is but i attempt—had been left 
fo pass wit lly unheeded by them. The 
jul s whi i the untortunate victim suf- 
| ed ere extremely serious; his head 
}was cut in many places, and a conside! 
ible time clapsed before he was considered 
| Suili ientiv out of danger to beal removal, 
| Ai rat was. th crime of the man who 
} eX] ced this brutal treatment ¢ It 
iM hat Ss la r had voted for 
( i \ & 4 Siigo election; 
f Yr §o ( = 4 1 Was pursued 
tI 12 ) nities, and » tl face ot 
the time fa publie fair, t us bat 
MTOUSILY ssaried, What | wish particu- 
larly » | int out o the House is this, 
{ t the parl wh ] alt the place has 
| charged me with a mis-statement appears 
| to have | v0 himself in utter Ignorance ol 
sactions respecting this in 
tei | murder—l say intended murder, 
\) th) mal rou vie Lhe 
) ited a t can be lett ¢ n 

t Ol 1 INndly lua is I 
vhat { h ssailer 

) ( ! iV Stat | was dé 
mn (€posi ns rn the 

Kal | he 1 : Ss}; and 
lam _ perf ready to maintat he 
| indig oO e public iS EX] ed j 
ithe sti rest f ns, at the insensibility of 
tl ( vel ¢ to an outrace of such 
mag ide lf am willing to attribute it 
O th utter i@noranece of his | Kkcellency 
that he should have accused me of mis- 
| representing the facts of the cas to which 
I b t\ el rred. I must do that exalted 
person the justice to say, that I believe 
him to have been eutirely ignorant of the 
| facts, and that | believe that no report 
can have reached him of the extraordinary 
utra In question On that supposition 
tlon S If pos ibie for me to account fox 
the inattention displaved by him in regard 


to it. The feeling of indignation which 


that inattention excited, has not even 


vet subsided. since I have been in 
London, | have seen a letter in a pro- 


vincial paper, dated the 18th November, 
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expressing still the greatest surprise that 
no interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment has taken place. The local magis 
tracy, indeed, use their utmost exertions ; 
but unless the Government came forward 
there could not be of 
cess In detecting rp 

brutal outrage in question. 
that either 
been informed of the circumstances of it, 


rreat chances 


the nv ators the 


It is 


clear, 


the Government must 


and have, nevertheless, taken no notice of | 


them, or that they have bee 
ignorance of this atrocious attempt to 
massacre, 


is so powerful there, and of the extreme 
intimidation which prevails, that the per- 
petrators of the horrible crime were 
pursued till it was too late to overtak« 
them. How it could sibly have 
pened, that with Mr. Blake 

diary magistrate over and 

the Government could have been | 
out the information, which if 
city Mr. Blake i: 40 

them; or how could 


NOs 


. ; 
tt with- 

apa. 
attorded 


oul have 


it have 


the matter pass unnoticed, it is not for me 


to conjecture; but it is clear, that either | 


the one thine or the other must have been 
the case. I have now to turn to a mat- 
ter relating to myself personally, 
the extraordinary course which has been 
pursued toward d indivi- 
dual to whom I have already referred, and 
and stati nf 
declared myst If to entertain t 
est deference an: 


me by the exalt 
for whose oftice 


| respect, although 

ul that, in pro- 
portion as his station is exalted, must | 
feel mortified by any language which may 
fall from him hurtful to my _ feelings. 
That noble individual has chosen to style 
me—has chosen to style me—* an itine- 
rant orator ;” an expression more offensive 
or unwarranted never escaped the lips of 
man. I have dined at one public dinner 
in the year 1837, at the distance of eigh- 


same time I cannot conce 


teen miles from my own residence, at the 


public invitation of a body of persons, 
Members of this as well as of the other 
House of Parliament, holding th 
rank and enjoying the 


Cc hivhest 


tion in the empire, and whose invitations 


I hope that I shall never be disposed or | 
obliged to decline. On that single ground | 


is this exalted person authorised to call 
me ‘fan itinerant orator?” Is he jus. 
tified in so doing? Is not expression to 


{ COMMONS} 


| express 
ard j 


suc | 
have 

a 
n ke pt in utter | 
And it is a melancholy proof 


of the strength of the combination which | 


not | 


| 
HaD= | 
i 


happened | 


that the Government have knowingly let | 


and to | 


lta them, I 


ereatest considera- 
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be given to public opinion on occasions of 
such a kind? Does not every man, of 
whatever position in the state, commonly 
his 
—At all events, Sir, for my part, where 
ever 1 may , the 
my feeling: shall 

any authority. | 


feelings in such a situation 


‘ 


exe) honest 


expression ol 
never be repressed by 
sh ill at al 
times, and under all circumstances, to 
give utterance olitical 
in the bold uncompromising spirit of in 


1 


continue 


ive to my p sentiments 
dependence becoming an honest man, — | 
am satisfied, that the term which has been 
applied to me will be received with the 
indignation and contempt it deserves. It 
Is unsuited to me—it Is In nowise merited. 
As to the oratory of that has 
been exercised on the part of the nobli 
Lord in disclosing his i 
founding « 


the case, 


norance, in con 


vents, and creating, im fact, an 


' ; ; 
the lea 


ry | | 
vidual, 


: ' 
insult ith aecre intends 


an well 


oO me th a misstatement, 
tl think 
the 


of which, upon the present occasion, 


pe the tlouse w me al 


all times in ipa yle of, and Imputation 
has 
but too clearly been occasioned by thi 
utter ignorance, on the part of the nobk 
Lord, of facts, with which his duty should 
have made him acquainted. Atallevent 

| feel certain, that, in my own country 
men will be satisfied that I certainly couid 
not have made misstatement 
that, which in his ignorance he | 


a such 


LS be 


pleased to ittribute tot I have thought 

it my duty ring { natter under t 
and thus publicly t 

thut 


ly 


hat the imputation which 


noble L 


unfounded : 


rd did cast upon me, was whol 
and lik SO done, | re pe il, 


that I yield to no man in respect and d 
ference for the high station of that 
individual, But he did sorely mortify my 


nobl 


feelings as a gentleman, and ‘did convey a 
distinct insult to the constituency which 
I have the honour to represent. In duty 
felt that I was bound to fre 
Government the ignorance 

regard to the 
Mr. Allen. At 
, | am certainly inclined to believe 
ut they have been left in absolute igno 
if not, then I 
join in the common expression of indig 
nation contained in the provincial paper 
to which | have referred, at the insensibi- 
| lity of a Government which refuses to aid 
| the course of justice, and to afford redress 
| for an outrage so excessively grievous, in 


the from 

which they stood with 
transactions relating to 
sent, 
shall 


rance of them; but 


j 
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{ NOV, 


not lending its efforts towards bringing to | production of th 


punishment the guilty perpetrators of such | | 


30 f 


' 
1 
i@ WOUIa proc 


horrible and atrocious barbaritv. | thought this 
Viscount Morpeth was su it would be dif n 

most agreeable to the H } 

should confine himself inci} y to tl H 

subject bef r } | t { ! f 

in the first instance, to refer t Yr 

sion into which the Hon l 

the hon. and vallant Member ft Done 

He had only to observe that with regard S ly afte 

to the offi ripm@ of rew rds for th aetec | tet t 

tion of offences, Government almost in- | B had 

variably was guided by the report of the | eligible pers 

proper officers. The Government thought, | dia 

and with justice, that the parties, from | ing his qual 

their intimate knowledze of the transac. | | 

tions, were best qualified to offer sugges- | signed 

tions on the subject, and to tell w t Lor 

the offer of a reward would conduce t | 


comments mad Cc} ti € ‘ ¥ 
thought that the hon. and lant M 


| I 
ber viewed these charges in rathera @ 9 Dp] 
ver livht than they ( ntended to b co red 
viewed in. He admitted that his Excel- | d ined 
lency the Lord- Lieutenant of | land, in | sl ! 
the speech which he had made elsewh | formed 
had been so far misled, asmuch S } \f 
had thoucht that the rall Col | I f 
alluded to one trat ict 
he alluded to n t t 


the same time it 


] . 9 | ‘ 
which had att 
sibility to the prot { oO} 


Majesty's subj ts, With refe} 
the 


expression ‘itinerant orat | 
thought that the honourable and or illant } bet 1) 
Member had invested it with a more offen- | w 1 
sive appearance than it was warranted t | dates wl 
bear. The great extent of the pro- | Slio 
perty of the hon. and gallant Member in t Mr. B 
various parts of Ireland led rather to aj of January 
multiplication of his appearance on tl Lon 
political stage, and the hon. and gallant ¢ 1 
Member should rem¢ rthat he del yf b 
his own sentiments rather too warmly t 
entitle him to any pecial forbearan D 
the part of others. H pl imed t t | 
the word “orator” was not the part for 
which he had to offer an apology. With | whi Goy 
reference to the motion imm«¢ diately before | those best 


the House, he was not aware of any tech- | 
nical objection on the part of the War- | 


office or the military department to the 





Satistactory 


as a resi 


Lie 


ulenu 


mers VE ( 
papers mos 1 lor 


ue Blake iU0 


But 


ed to state brietly why he 
motion should not be made, 
I}. Wil l uld ot bye 
| nt J I 
' t Stl l ] pub 
to t trans 
| tv ol 
| H tiv re 
circumstal! 3; of ft case, 
rrival he present Lord 
ly id the 1 of Mr 
1 Su itt d iS a propera { 
t i 

to b 1] yinted a tipen- 
i \ re nmendation, stat- 
LIONS Ib W terms, had 
ed to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
I Vi -Li it int ot the 

Oranm yy Lord D 
thet t L thre 


ti 
nd learned Men 
to S| » had not x to do 
in nt; indeed, from the 
e hon nd gallant Member 
himself stated, it appeared 
went to Sligo on the 25th 
ind h 1 intm } Va 
P} 

1e Is f Febru proving 
tit Government did 
KO in\ ne ot Vir. Blake 
t] n. | learned Mem 
ik is rccorcde. 

V sfrT t 
on to t rec dation 
ime had received Irom 
ilified to give accurate and 


t } 

proper and eli- 

: n they had duly 
comme ndati ns, thev 

a vacancy Mr. Blake 
i This decision had 
betore they k W any 
being’ 1 riage ol 

tabl ith th n 
1)y)} Hi¢ did 

this would 
t I H id 


informatie n, they found that 


| this gentleman had acted for eleven years 
lent magistrate of the county of 
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Lord 


these eleven 


Mayo, having been appointed by 
Chancellor Manners. During 
had be Cll 
misconduct; no complaint ag: 
Blake had th 
ment. He would now come to the period 
of the late elections. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Sligo complained that 
Mr. Blake had 
political party previously to his attendance 
at the election. If the hon. and eallant 
Member derived any benetit from the ad- 
mission, he was not unwilling to contess 
that he did not think this the 
appointment, and for that reason. 

appointment was necessarily mad 

the Lord-Lieutenant and himself wer 
this country attendi thei duties, 


vears there no rumour 
unst Mr. 


reached ears of Govern- 


identified himself with a 


} 
Host ¢ heoibl 


ig LO 
the accession of her Maj sty, and from 
the numerous applicats ns issistants 
attend the 
ments were mad 
The 


elf admitted 


fol 
' 


to 


elections, tbe appoint- 
little degre 


a ' 
With some or 


\ itil Membe 1 
that ther 


to whe c 


of hurry. hon. and gv 


for Sheo him were 


two other gentlemen quaithca- 


tions for the discharge of his duty he mad 
no objection, but, on the contrary, to which 
he bore hizh testimony, and wh 
sent to assist Mr. Blake in preserving 
peace It was 


had been 
the 
during the ele true, 
that after 
the hon. and gallant Member addressed to 
the Under Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Drummond) a_ lette: 
complaints aralust ft 
Blake during the e!} 

vallant M 
as he thought most p 
the Gove 
quiry into the 


ction. 


the it ) ie election, 


‘ ’ } 
taining@ sundry 


ember had been inf 


Opt rly, that 


sp cine 


1c 


rnment could direct a 
and 
The 


leneth from 


allegations, a spec 
not a general charge must be made. 
result was, a letter of 
the hon. and gallant Member, in which he 
set forth three distinct of 
accusation. The letter contained three 
specific charges, and accordingly Govern 

ment directed an inquiry to be instituted 
into these three specific heads of accusation, 
The inquiry was fixed for a certain day, 
Monday he believed, there being another 
inquiry at the same time instituted at the 
request of the other—what w 
popular—party in Sligo, against 


som 


Sper 1c hea Ss 


is called the 
Major 
Browne. Both inquiries were to take place 
continuously, and, in fact, there was al- 
most the same array of witnesses on each 
side, and the same person was directing 
it, namely, Colonel Shaw Kennedy, under 


the orders of the Government. ‘Three or 
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| four days alter the day fixed for the in 
quiry the of these 
there came a subsequent letter from th 
rallant Member for Sligo, in 


memorial, 


into couduct parties, 


hon. and 


closing a contamimge several 
other distinct and specific charges against 
Mr. Blake. Ile referred this letter to thi 
right hon. the Attorney ral, in order 
to consult him and have to 


thought 


Gen 
his a lyice, a 
which he 
erera' dual hk an 
ae sf 
by his right 
Opinton was, that 
Speciic 
and having directed at 


& 
pl 
> fair towards 


the course of oc ine 


would | ali 
had 


hon 


hi iV 


ordimary ¢ at law 91 
been distinetly told 
that 
ny received a 
against Mr. Blake, 
into these charge 


1 } 


ay Ol Which 


ase 


cy nity 


Friend, his 


charges 


series ol 


TT a and havine 


i tine 


named thi Inquiry wa 
to be appointed, th 


neither justly or ta 


Ciove roimené cou | 


iy upon thre 
1 

} j 

ifeaay 


thay 
: Piey 
Inquiry being held 


| f 
i subsequeh OU 


chat FES made, se pal ite 


and aistinet Hot wi 


to an On 


preve nt 


tision: 


these charge. $s on 
but they into these new 
termination ol 
inquiry already directed, The 
vallant Member for Sligo had been 
that had 


a diilerent jus- 


refused to vo 


] fs | 
charges until aiter the 


the hon. 
ind 
Government 
of 


course of 


to say 
out 


Liie 


measure 

In the 
the same proces ding, and when the Inquiry 
proces Majo 
distinet a} pli 
bqpuiry Into 


oth 1 party 


' : ) 
was aqing agalhlist Browne, 


on charges, an ‘ation Was 


, : 
made to extend the the con 


that Ciove iithi 


llow no new charge t 
ed 


Guiry 
to 


cours tt proce 
Ines, and th ait ( hat the 
should | reference 
the ls of accusal 
them. he 
Sligo had moved for the production of the 
Wes, tinding, and sentence of the ox 
eral court-martial on Mr. Blake. That 
vailant Member had expressed 


| se 
Maue solely Wi 


} 


' 
already before 
Member fot 


oroun 


| 1 gallant 
ION, ANG Lallaiit 


his st rprise that Government was not ac 
quainted with the existence of this court 
martial. The hon. o Member 


did not seem dis post d to vive them much 


and 


( 
] 
A 


illant 


dit,—but he could solemnly assure him 
that till September last no knowledge of any 
such court-martial had ever reached them. 
He could only say, that if they had heard o! 
it their conduct would have been the same 
as at the actual instant, for, as soon as 
the charge and the finding of the court 
martial had been submitted to them, they 
had never wavered in the course which 


Cre 
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they thought right to pursue. 

ence of the court-martial wa 

Government after the Inge 

directed into the conduc 

He could not understan 

and gallant Mem! foun 

upon the f 

dered that t 

formed a « 

duct of Mr. Blake at 

inquiry was therefore 

Immediately they hi 

martial, Governm 

duty to request fr 

chief a copy of 

report of the Cour 

ment about 

upon the matte 

election came toa termina 

that th y had UCC UIre d 

of the sentence of the 

vernment thought it their du 

to Mr. Blake that they could t 

tinue to ccept his services as 

magistrate. Tle confessed tha 

come to this resolution without muc! 

The proceedings had taken plac 
three vears avo. Mr. Blake was then a 
very young man. The hon. ind gallant 
Member for Sligo had read one 
charges against Mr. Blake on the court- 
martial. He did not remember, he was 
not quite sure, that the hon. and gallant 
Member had read another part of th 
sentence, namely, that the court at the 
conclusion of the trial recommended Mr. 
Blake to the merciful considerat! | 
Crown. The recomme nd wion of 
was, however, not accé led 
entence was carried into ef] 
this took place twenty-three 
Mr. Blake was, as he said bef 


man: he had since, for eleven 

tinued t ‘ulfil the duties of 
mavyistrate. \t the time he 

mended for appomtment as a magis 
trate he had been infermed that the cir- 
cumstanees of the court martial had been 
Lord ¢ hancel- 
lor Manners; that noble Loi juired into 


broueht under the notice 
1) 


hem, and after doing so h vered 
in the appe intmentof Mr. | 

been thus appoint d, he, for eleven years 
fulfilled the duties of the oflice, and the 
step which they had thought it their duty, 
however painful, to take, besides inflict 
ing a laree actual loss on this gentleman 
was also calculated to throw a slur and 
cloud on bis future peace and prospects 


the moti 


rising 
on be- 

ni a 
hon. 


Lhe ath- 


n stated, 


\ucust last, at the 
Sligo, 


the 


Culal 


neit 


whilst he 
disc h ire 


mace within 


PT 
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content to abide the issue of the evidence, 
without moving one of the parties into a 
court where it was impossible for them to 
meet on equal terms. He had stated his 


Pee, ee eee ae, 
reasons woy ne humod 
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that this motion ous ht no 
made, and why he thought 
gallant Member for Sligo ou 
have made for these 
the motion were pressed to 
would meet it with as flat a neg 
voice or his vote could give it. 
Mr. Sergean 
because it appeared to him that great in- 
justice had been done to his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Perceval) by the 
course taken by the noble Lord (Morpe th). 
He should like to know what paper the 
Lord had ref “got to respecting the 
fol ] 
he had seen the 
motion had been 
state that the affidavits did 
attribute syllable of that which the 
noble Lord had thought proper to read to 
the House as having been attributed to 
his hon. and gallant Friend. It seemed 
to him that what the noble Lord had read 
was an extract from a newspaper. 
would only add, that x county of Slig¢ 
had been peace able and orderly until it 
suited the purposes of certain parties to 
agitate it, 
stipendiary » absence of 
the Lord-Lieutenant and the waite. yee 
opposite, had devolved upon } yns who 
did not 
execute the laws of the country. 
Mr. Sergeant wre said, that th 
and learned an might have well 
spared his eloquent ini di onation fora more 
worthy occasion, His nable Friend had 
merely stated that he thought, under the 
circumstances of the case, that the 
a gains! Mr. Blake might have come with 
more delicacy from any other quarter than 
the hon. and gallant Member for Sligo, 
and for this reason, that there 
between Mr. Blake and the 
lant Member a litigation of a 
nature in the Court of 
Dublin. That court had alres 
a conditional rule 
for misconduct. He did not 
care whether this was done in the words 
read by his noble Friend, or in words akin 
to them: whether his noble Friend had 
read the actual record or a newspaper 
report of what took place, the fact was 


it; and 
} 
a aly 


t Jackson said, he had risen 


noble 
moti ion a crimin inf rmat >» Ut 
aa nts ( h 
Id 


made, could 


one 


mag istrates, in th 


know those whom th sep { 


hon. 
( re ntle1 j 


charges 


hon, and gale 
Queen's 
idy granted 


tion oross 
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I 
‘1 
} 
i 


; out 


out the possibility of 


} and 


not venture to | 
| of intimacy 
lhe felt 


| 


and until the oo of 


great mome 
} much 
| meant 
| fishery. In 
) and rt 
| of the 


Was pending | 
| cont 
serious | « 
Bench in | 
| calling 
for ; criminal informa- | 
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same; the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, on looking at the docu 

and taking into consideration th 
ion. and gallant Me nber’s conduct, had, 


thout h 


nents, 


1! 
OlLlOWINE 


gallant Met 
with pet 
the 


Say 
and not « nly Withi- 
r ol poskersonages but 
ne hon. 
that 


nber I 

fect impunity 
dane with 
and 
court, 


reply > 
} 1 : 
rushed 
man 
possibility 


Member 
attacked a 
the 


Into 
not only una 


gallant 


without 
much wit! 


occeding’s t 


with o 
prop I ynclusion 
Vir. Blake; he had 


ton te 


Phe 
pain, had come to the 
He had ney 


never spoken to h 


seen 
m5; be was no rm 


with any one who, he b 
knowledge of him; but 
called upon ommon justice to 
that the conduct of Mr. Blake 
magistrate had repeatedly come before 
him unconnected with party measures, and 
a more useful stipendiary magistrate he 
had never known. He never heard any 
complaint ; had repeatedly had oppor 
tunities of conduct in mat 
ters | and hy 
had always found him a remarkablv acti 
cer. ar 
{ actiol 
had ex 
Ireland: hi 
Ballyshannon 
the les 


entleman 


lieved, had any 
in ¢ 


Say, as a 


itnessine his 


unconnecte lities, 


elul, and altigent u C.c4 


rans 


north of 
the 
whe n 


notice in 
the aflair ol 
that 


combined 


attair, 
iwainst a 
Hector, and when a most 
atrocious attack was made on the pro 
erty of Mr. Hector, Mr. had prov 

lf an eminently useful officer. ‘1 . 
first letter written by the gallant Colon 

ainine charees ainst Mr. Blake, was 
ouched in very een ad terms, imputing 
partiality in 
for 


ssor 
name of 
| Blal iKEe 
! 


HIMSE 


his of 


inquiry 


ficial capacity, and 
into his conduct. 
He rather ‘ved that at the time thi 
letter was written, his Excellency, the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and also the nob le Se- 
cretary for Ireland, were that 
country; a letter, however. was written 
acknowledging the receipt of the callant 
Colonel’s letter, and stating that it con 


an 


1 
bel 


not 
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tained charges of a very grave character|the latter charges; 


which demanded mature investigation, but 
that it would ible to put th 
! 


party on his trial unless the ch 


| 
U¢ 


inpo 
i 


arges upon 


which he was to be t: l wel Ina ni 
specifi form. ‘TI ( 
wrote another letter, 1 Vill I i 
three specific char aval ‘ir. | 
which he Imbered ¢ - | { 
declining, however, at the ime time, 
become the public prosecutor of t ven- 
tleman. Mr. Blake having been furnished 
with a copy of the rallant Colonel’s lett 
was called upon for an explanation of his 


conduct. Mr. 3] ike , compl wuce with 


this invitation, did give such an « spl ha- 
tion as he thought the circumstances 
quired, and this explanation was forwarded 
to the oallant Colonel. i lie CAlial 
Colonel, upon receipt f S 

? i i 

! } } 
Satished, ind demanded an (ul \ 











was accordingly directed to ¢ pl 

And to whom was thi celicat ives . 
tion intrusted. ‘To t partisan \ 

lent p liticlan-—to a man who wouid have 
an interest or find a pl asure in screening 
the guilty or of wrongtully convicting’ the 
Innocent man ?—No: the investigation 
was committed to the hands of Colonel 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{Nov. 30} 
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but being’ consulted 
by the noble Lord the Secretary for Ire- 
land uy 1 the pro] y of ecedinge to 
this pro} 1, | .-% saw th - 

i 
‘ { 
e putt } 
i i 

9 was to 
| | t S| Hic ¢ iroes 
! } msell sv i 

acquit On Ol [fa man ‘ 

for stealing horse, could any 
coul tl y show of just! convict 
hh t it indictment of stealing a 
1 cow N | Lord- Lieutenant, acting 
| Cc \ ith the idvit hi ( Mr. 
\\ O i] va ate | it he Was ¢ p hn to 
{ l e which might be pre 

n \I 
. , 5 ’ 


Shaw Kennedy, an oflicer of whom it was 


known that there was no man who, in bis | 
official duties, manifested more thorough 
impartiality and good feeling; and he was 
ace mpanied by i Queen's counsel, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Brooke, a gentle: 
who was only known t ré d 

had quietly y rsued hits prote il ¢ 
apart from anythn mn tt hape of | 
tics, and who had never taken a part J 
anything which might be even termed 
culpable ag ation. When these centle- 
men made their appearance, for the purpose 


of conducting the 


sion being already opened, and Mr. Blake 


being prepared with his witnesses for 
his defence, the gallant Colonel wrote a 
; iu 


» could not untertake 
hares s he had 
there 


1 1 ’ 
vhich he could prefer 


letter, saying that he 


to maintain the specific ¢ 


} { 
that 


+ 


brought forward: but. st iting 


| 
were other ch Wor’ 


t 
; 1 ' ce. 
and which he should be better abl to 
= : . 
substantiate lo this the Commissioners 


| 
il] il 


Ww 


tie 


forward 


replied, that the charg il 
Colonel ofttered 


matters with which they had nothing 


to bring ere 
to 
which, therefore, they could not 
The vallant Colonel then wrote 
to the Government, demanding that Mr. 


Blake should be put upon his trial upon 


do, and 


+o mto, 


; ; é 
Inquiry, the commis- | 





i ii 

7 1 n put 

ut eceipt of the first 

| r of nst him But 
why is | | vuse this letter con- 
tained specific charges against that indi- 
vidua Wil ch the tirst lettel ol the callant 
Colonel! lid not. The ch ge against 
Major Browne was specilically, that he had 
wantonly ordered a charge of dragoons 
whe ione need | made, to the great 
| ; t W nm it was 

i} S ] i Have- 

4 { } Lord 
1) | d to 

vy ren H 1iOW- 

1 t was the person w recom- 
mended Mr. Blake as tipendiary 
magistrate He presented a memorial 
sizned by Lord Oranmore and Lord Dil- 
lc a] nw it was stated that Mr. Blake 
had been intrusted with the commission 
Of the pear 101 { county of Mayo, in 
wl } he had conducted himself with 
Cl tf mself and t the satistastion of 
county Mr. Blak d » acted as 

ice of the pr for tl int of 
Galway und had ven ef pp nted, 
Tit 2 Lory ( n y believed 
Ui I Du f Northum itoa 
heutenat in the yeomanry corps Un- 
der these cirecun inces he the ucht he 
was perfectly justified in recommending 


Mi ivy magistrate, 
that at the 


the court mar- 


= . | 
Blake a a Stipendl 


| He { ould 


} Lianne 


only say, further, 


he was not aware of 
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tial on Mr. Blake, which took place only 
two years after he was born, and could 
not, therefore, be said to have have occur- 
red within his remembrance. There were 
many accusations made, and he would 
make one. At the Slizo election he saw 
an individual of hieh character in the 
neighbourhood strike an tnoffending per- 
son, and that individual was the gallan! 
Colonel opposite. He solemnly affirmed 
in the face of the House and of the coun- 
try, that what he said Ase 
{Colonel Perceval said he never struck a 
man in his life.}] The gallant centleman 
was within two hundred 
I saw him, I repeat, strike, and that with 
not very slight exertion, 
peasant, who did not appear to be doing 
any further harm than that of ranning 
away from the political vengeance of th 
gallant Colonel. The gallant Colonel 
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Was th 


an inoftensive 


also had complained that Mr. Blake had 


accompanied the hon. Member for Dublin 
from Castlebar to Dublin. 


even, that Mr. Blake might have spoken 
disrespectfully of the hon. and gallant 
Colonel; but if he did so, he did 
think that that 


difficult to speak in any Other terms. 
(Mr. D. Browne) did not wish 


to screen 


any part of the official conduct of the, 
inquiry, but at the} 
once declined to stand forward as Mr. 


Government from 
same time he did not wish to see the time 
| 


of the Honse occupied by idle ind usel Sc | 


motions like the present. The 


had evidently two distinet objects thre 


first to bring her Majesty’s Gevernment 


into disrepute, by throwing bfame upon | 


Mr. Blake; and the second to drag before | 


this House the private motives and cha- 
racter of individuals. He thought that 
sufficient had already done 
satisfy the anger of the gallant Colonel, 
and that Mr. Blake had suffered enough 
as the victim of political malignity, being 


been to 


deprived of his situation and separated | 
ithe learned Attorney-General had really 


from those gentlemen with whom he used 
to associated. He trusted that the 
Government would resist this motion, 
which was only made to satisfy the cravings 
of an expiring faction. 

Mr. BE. Shaw said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had made one 
statement of fact, in which, upon con- 


be 


feet of me when | 
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He would | 
grant he had done so—he would grant, | 


not | 
was any reason why Mr. | 
Blake should be excluded :from an official | 
situation; there were many of the gallant 
Colonel’s associates of whom it would be] 
He 


| the circumstances of which his gallant 


motion | 
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himself to be mistaken, namely, that of 
his hon. and gallant Friend having struck 
a person at Sligo. His hon. and gallant 
Fiend averred that no such occurrence 
had taken place, and the hon. gentleman, 
who distant 200 yards.—[Mr. D, 
Browne: 200 teet.] He had certainly 
understood the hon. Member to say 200 
Val Is: and at 

particularly after the assertion of the hon. 
ind gallant Colonel to the contrary, the 
hon. Member could have no difficuity in 
yimiitting himself 
He had now ove remark to make upon 
what had fallen, he was sure quite inad- 
vertently, from the right hon. and le 


Was 


surely such a distance, 


} 


to have been mistaken. 


ATE 


4 
Gentleman opposite charging his hon. and 
} t yt adie =4 i h anh 


gallant Friend with wishing to put Mr, 
on his trial under unfair circum- 

As he (Mr. Shaw) recollected 

case it was this—that his gallant 
Friend wrote to the Government com- 
plaining of the conduct of Mr. Blake, but 
declining at the same time to become his 
accuser, the grounds of complaint being 
circumstances of which of 
constituents had been witnesses, togethe: 
with one or two of which he had 
personally cognisant. When the inquiry 
was about to be instituted, and Colonel 
Shaw Kennedy arrived, his gallant Friend 
was informed that the inquiry could not 
be a general one, but must be confined to 


various his 


been 


Friend had personally to complain. His 
gallant Friend, upon this intimation, at 


Blake’s accuser, in such comparatively 
trifling circumstances as he was aware of, 
as the case would be very incomplete if 
confined to As soon as it was re 
solved that no inquiry was to take place, 
his gallant Friend assured his constituents 
that he would take the earliest opportu- 
nity of bringing the subject under the 
notice of the House of Commons, and 
that pledge he had this evening fulfilled 
With respect to the fact that a conditional 
order had been granted in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench against his gallant Friend, 


these. 


as it appeared to him, laid more stress 
upon that circumstance than it was en 
titled to, for the learned Gentlen:an must 
surely be aware that it required no very 
serious charge to obtain such an order in 
the first instance. He would end by say 
ing that he was very sure that there was 


sideration. he was sure he would admit | no Gentleman in or out of the House who 
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was not perfectly satisfied that his gallant 
Friend was incapable of any conduct in- 
compatible with the feelings, character, 
or honour, of a Gentleman. 
Mr. Dexunis O’ Conor sat ¥ that allusion 
having been made in the course of the 
Oranmore, he had 


1 
hat nol ban in case 


present debate to Lord 
been requested by t 
such allusion were made, to state inh 


name, that some years ago he had been 
applied to to recommend Mr. Blal to 
commission of the peace, but that 1h 
Blake having been tried and convicted | 


a court-martial, he had declined doin 
Subsequently, however, Lord Bingham di 
Was 


Mr. 
NT 


pointed, not only to the county of May 


recommend Blake, and he 


but to the county of Galway, and after that 
} : 
| 


also was madealieutenant in the yeomanury 

1 } 

corps of Mayo; in all wl 
1 é } ] ‘ 

believed that Mr, BI K na conducted 


himself in a most 


ich Cap ities he 


| 1 
unimpeachab! 


The gallant Colonel had this evening read 
those parts of the pro¢ et dines of the court- 
martial which bore most heavily on Mr 


Blake, but he (The O’Conor Don) thought 
the gallant Colonel! should in 
have read those passages also w hich tended 
to the justification of that Gentleman. It 
was true that this court-martial had found 
Mr. Blake guilty, but it was also true that 
it had recommended him to mercy, because 
the officer whom he struck was the cause 
of all his misfortune, and because hi 
previous conduct had been unimpeachable. 
He really thought it was too hard, 
that Mr. Blake was verging into years, t 


I urn Ss 


bring up a hasty action committ a in 


youth to his prejudice, and that me 
because that gentleman happened to be a 
political opponent of the gallant Col 
He r ally hoped that the ewallant Colonel 
would withdraw this motion, and not pres 


it to a division. 

Mr. Somers was very sorry 
had 
leave his case 
shortly have to deciden th 
dispute between himselr and Mr. Blake. 
The gallant Colonel bad entered int 
particulars, but there some whicl 
he had not stated, and which were want 
to couplete the picture, The e 
Colonel had not stated, that there was a 
gentleman of 


that the gallant 


Colonel not had the good taste 


{ 
to the tribunal which would 


were 


lant 


creat influence and standing 
puted a la 


in Shige, who had disti 


quantity of daggers amongst the p 


i 
which had his name upon it, and 


Cal ht of 
that individual 


VOL, XXXIX. 


Was no less a person than 
{ 


Third 2 
+ Ser es 5 


{ Nov. « 





() } 


hon. and eallant 
Was that the man whi 
¢ Did the hon, and 


formet the cé 


the 


= 


nt Colonel 


»of Simpson ¢ Hi appealed 


to the lant Colonel whether he did not 
take tl nd of that man, In Orange union 
Oo W und 1 charge of mialiciou 
cutting and uming 7 Did not the 
Cl ulor Viember for Shco hand pistols 
fr x h toSt son d Ssiring bin ) 
Lh He ¢ i corroborat the 

ten of the hon. Member for Mayo 
ith specttot illant Colon having 
ut nl fens } sol | lant 
Colonel did strikea 1 with an umbrella 





idded, that this v e only breach of the 
peat uch wa comm ed t th 
elec LH ould ask the callant Mem 
ber h her or not h | id shal n h na 

tl ») nin p blie co rt 

\ i P ¢ Yes, olt ant 

th] 

VI [3 Sa }, { neve had h ard 1 
( rg { ught forward agaist ny Go 
vern! Wii 1 had veen so |! ebly sup- 

ted and triumphantly ans ed as 
t present He did not rise to speal 
venerally to the subject in debate, but to 


express his opinion on the case of the very 
hard-used individual whose conduct had 
been thus unsuccessfully impugned. He 
to the recommendation of the 
had tried Mr. Blake, 


would refer 
court-martial which 


, Pr , ae ; 
and would ask whether the Government, 
iter t yethree y s of unexampied 
» T >| 
l i on the part OF MI Blake, 
W budl jus tin temper 
} 
puSsti¢ 1 mercy na t beh they 
1 nerh T nea criin wisely WT 
i } ad | 55 { i pie | ' Iti 
reimstating hi ! the same off . vet he 
hope t, in consideration of his valuable 
pt vice nad str [ | ifliaiity ol 
} ‘ 
conduct, ne OtTtMner situa would be 
found for him. As an English Member, and 
t e the less open toacl I partt 
] ‘ ] ; 
san had st forward to expres 
1 | ) 
his ft on tl ( Of M Blake, 
i \ erjad ( vel I ( nated 
i i 
' eae : xe ¥ 
nbyaia 1umber Of sewh urd hin 
I : | he ‘ 
vil ( Bri { ivht,t t i | ke, 
} Bi + ! 
nd ( t wraiha Ven i rO, 
, 
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Colonel Perceval said, he felt like 4 
person put upon his trial, and he would 
commence his defence by answering one 
question in the affirmative. He certainly | 
did shake hands with James Simpson, and | 
he hoped he should have frequent oppor- 
tunities of shaking hands with him again. 
[Mr. Somers: In the dock?] It might 
have been in the dock; for, the C 
of Registry, several gentlemen 
tioned in the dock, as the place was ex- 
tremely crowded. It true, that he 
gave Mr. Simpson a brace of pistols, in 
order to protect himself; he was a valua- 
tor, and his life had been threatened, and | 
on the occasion it ad- 
visable to place him under the protec 
of the assistant-barrister, until! he reached 
his lodgings. With respect to the dav- | 
gers, he distinctly denied ever having | 
given one away; and he did not believe, | 
that on earth could be found one dagee: 
marked with the name of Alexander Per 
ceval. An hon. Member had c! 
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in pure 


were sta- | 


Vas 


was also deemed 


t10n 





arc d him 


with having struck a man during the bi 
dec! 


t 
| 
} 
i 


) 
1are d 
had | 


rough or county election. Hi 
on the honour of grentleman, 
never done so; he merely raised 
brella tu save his own head. A man was 
certainly struck, but not by him. He 
tried, on the contrary, to protect that in- 
dividual by every means in his power, and | 
he would take that opportunity of declat 
ing, that, during life, hi had never strack 
any mah, The le Lord had ch irced 
him with having applied the 

and scoundrel to Mr. Blake. 
never used such languae. 

gard to the want of feeling attribu 
him in bringing forward this 
would merely say, that at the close 
investigation, Mr. Blake and his e 
offered to go into the case, and he, by the 
advice of his counsel, but Mr. 
Blake afterwards backed Ile then 
said, that he would bring the subject un- 
der the notice of Parliament; and although 
a conditional rule had been granted azainst | 
him, he did not think it necessary to forego | 
that pledge. 
tions candidly, and, if necessary, h 
adduce the testimony of Captain Tracy to 


a Ve 


iS UM- 


J 
hov 
t¢ that 


h id 


motion, he 
of the H 


| 
unsel | 


assented ; 


out. 


He had auswered all ques- 
could | 


prove his iInnoc nee of the ( harge of havine 
struck a man during the election contest, 
The blow was given by a man in the poorer 
classes of soci ty. The hon. Member con 
eluded by stating he had uo objection to 
withdraw his motion, if doing so 


accord with the feeling: of the House 


would 
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| noble Lord, th 
| fortunate 


| being 


with cheers from both sid 


| ought 
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Sir R. Peel thought, the course most 
satisfactory to Mr. Blake, would be the 
withdrawal of the motion, when he consi- 
dered the lapse of time siuce the court- 
the de of the 
it the appointment was un 
and as Mr. Blake’s 


yet under investigation, he 


‘onstabulary. 


martial : claration also 


i] 
conduct 
thought 


| the House would not object to the motion 


being withdrawn, 
Moti 


Colonel Per- 
then the 
nam th ed 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of lreland for pro 
the new Bill In 
veneral, distinguishing the name 
of those promoted, if any. He 
he considered 


Intstt CONSTABULARY. | 


moved for a Return of 


Chief 


Ce val 
; : aa ' . 
3 of { Constables subimitt 


motion under by the 
spector- 
made thi 
that the 


not expressed, 


motion, because 


understanding 


mplied, if 


| by Ministers in the discussion of the Con- 
| stabulary Bill last vear, had been violated, 


The noble Lord opposite had impli d, that 


' ° 
| the patronage and appointments under the 


vested in Colonel Shaw 
declaration hailed 
es of the House, 
and, thus understood, it was permitted to 


pass without contradiction. The hon. and 


Bill, should be 


Ke nnedy, The 


was 


gallant Colonel referred to the speech ot 


the noble Lord, to show that the app int 
the Lord 


be nominally 1 
ually im the Inspe tor 


ments were to Nh 
Lieutenant, but act 
mn the sam 


h ri this 


ceneral, manner as it was 


reised m Inetropol 


noble i. 


reed that thy ¢ 
in the lnspector- 


inf. tron 
exclu 
but it since appeared, that so 
th berne the fic = the 
the Executive Govern 

The right hon. Member for 
worth, who took part in the debat 
Constabulary Bill last 
the in th 


pa 
: | 

ively 
Creneral ; 
far from su appoint. 


ments were wiih 
! 


it. ‘lam 
on the 
understood 


mel 


session 


noble Lord same sense that he 


| (Colonel Perceval) did, and with that un- 


| 


ine i I 


ian 
the | 1 
lary fon 


withdrew his objection, any 


atel appointments in the econstabu 
ce ince of partizan- 
ship, which would be the case if Co 
lonel Shaw Kennedy had he 


to had, the entire nomina 


» had an appeat 
not 
had, as 
h Ave 
tion. 

sir R. 
The case 
utticient 
vefore the House. 

Viscount Morpeth was unfortunately 


Bateson seconded the proposi 
of Mr. Gore 


to warrant the 


tion. Jones was, 
eer 

in atsell, motion 
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placed in a position which rend 
possible for him toassent to any of the 
positions made that night by th 
eallant Member opposit Instead 
being at the trouble of having tl 
turns printed, he woul 
printing-paper, by sta hat 


appointments wv ren 

described in th } 

ber’s motion. Instead t | 
reneral ibi It ne { S 
moted to tl Lord-L t ! 


Lord-Lieute int who } ec 1 } 
the Inspector-g nel 

appointe 1 who id not und i 
amination of the latt | 

the Constabulary bD \\ 

faith of 
age was t 
Lieutenant to the Ins; 
ther he, nor any ol n his sid 
House hinted il, 
transfer of pa 


it was clearly stated, that 


an 





ment 
He never had mad chan admi 

the right hon. Member for 'Tamwort] 
that alluded to by the hon. and 
Member opposite; and so far from 


such thine being understood as arisin 


of the debate on the [ri h Const ibul 


Bill, Lord Londonderry, 
House, when discus 
that the Bill, if pas would 
Lord-Lieutenant to return to | 


31D ha 


a reat increa ol 








not go into the « { Ay 


further than to 


moval from a particularstat ist 
advisable, it did not a rt C5OV 


a censure, 
dismissal. 
Mr. Shaw recretted that the rieht 


Viembe r for Tamwi rth 


place, for though the noble Lord, t lon 
vecrelary, had not absolutely sat 
patronage would be vested 1 t! - 
spector-general, both he (Mr. SI ind 
his right hon, Friend (Sir R. Peel i 
derstood that such w to | the e 
They understood that the discipline of t] 
whole force was virtually to be vested 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy. 

Mr. Bellew considered that the pol 
force had greatly improved und t| 

[ 

present Government. They were not n 
viewed by the people of freland in th 


same lieht as they were formerly 
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1th 
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Ole 
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sente d 


to his meaning, The 


to be 


have 


passage left 
yd that 
i be nominally tn 


though 
| the 
Lord-Lieutenant it would virtually rest. in 
Colonel Sh 


haW 


unde Vstor 
pati woul 


| 
ihat was the 


: ‘ : 
indes dg, he 


Kennedy. 
general ex] migl 1 
almost Say 


which the 


ctation ; 
1 
fhe coimprom: 
For hin 
iny of the a: bo 


dot. aril 


Lowi 
Bill ssecd, 
would say that 
to this fore Savoure it awik 1) 
Motion ne 


atived. 


rn 
Municipan Dxctr 


Baines moved thy 
Municipal Oiheers’ Declaration Bill. 

Mr. Grote gave notice, that he would at 
the next stave of the Bill move an 
tion to the Committee to extend the be 
nefit of the the 
Jewt h persu SION, 

Mr. Shaw observed, that the Bill had 
been 


tnstruc- 


measure to persons ot 


allowed to be brought in without 


opposition on the distinct understan ins 
that its provisions should not be extended 
to Jews. 

Mr. Baines felt persu ided that any at 
tempt te introduce the Jews into the Bill 
would be fatal to 
part, though friendly to the 
Jews, he ‘ 


its success. For his 
claims of the 
was satisfied, in the present 
instance, to take what he could get. 
Every one admitted that the declarations 
now imposed upon Quakers were incom- 
patible with the dictates of their religion, 
and prevented their becoming members of 
municipal bodies, and thus deprived thos¢ 
bodies of many valuable officers. For this 
he was anxious to see them 
speedily admitted to corporate privileges. 
If any hon. Gentleman wished to 
duce a Bill on the same principle f 
relief of the Jews he would 
but he hoped that they would not, by 
endeavouring to tack the Jews on the pre- 
sent Bill--deprive Christians of the ex- 
pected relief. He thought he was not 
fairly used in this matter. le had, last 
Session, introduced a Bill, in which the 
Jews were included. The 
was that it was violently opposed and 
delayed until the Session was so far ad 
vanced that when it went up to the other 
House it was rejected—first, because of 
the lateness of its and 
secondly, as introducing a species of legis- 
lation not hitherto recognised. He had 
in the Bill for the relief of 
Quakers and Moravians solely, and he 


wished to limit it to that object. 


reason 
litro- 


yr the 


support 1t;5 
| | 


consequence 


introduction, 


oe 
=] 


now broucht 
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Mr. Warburton said, that if the Jews 
the Bill he 


not comprehended in 


This was a 
> 1) 2 
Bill to enable persons to undertake muni- 


cipal 


should certainly oppose it. 


offices from which they were now 


excluded by certain oaths. Now, what 
offi er? 
and if 


fine 


a municipal 
! 
how cul Uie- 


ttoa 


as a shernfi but 


{nd were not Jews 


they used Ly? «Serve, subje 


14 


When they were in 


"> 
froducis Dili Cpen wis 


I 
Tibitdayee ipal ( 


jects should 


oht that the introduction of a clause in 
favour of tho Jews would not endanger the 
Bill, and he’ d that on @ 
mittee the hoe. Member for the City of 
Loudon would move it. 
Mr. G. F. 
trary to sound principle s of legislation to 
The 


Was a 


OMe mto COM 


Young thought it was con 
make any exception tn the bill. 
sent High Sherntft of 
and no 


pre - 
London 
fill the 
efficiently, or with more credit to himself, 

Sir 2. Jagls said, that the speech they 
had just heard afforded sufficient warning of 
the fresh privileges to 
persons opposed to the Church. When, 
ona former oceasion, he had taken the 
notice of the bill into his hand, and heard 
the speech by which it was explained, he 
did not expect it would be so comprehen- 


Jew, 


man could office more 


» } 
danver of concedin 


’ 


sive as was proposed by the hon. Mem- 
The 


Leeds had stated, that 


bers for Bridport and Teigumouth. 
hon. Member fot 
he did not intend to include any sects in 
the bill except Quakers and Moravians, 
and on that stipulation he did not oppose 
the bill. Now they were told by influen- 
tial Members, representing large consti- 
tuencies, and on both sides of the House 
that persons of all creeds must be included 
The Member fot 
Bridport was always consistent; his con 
purpose was to annihilate the 
Church, and to do away with all Christi 
anity. If the bill was to include the Jews 
he would certainly oppose it, and in his 
Opinion it was sure to fall to the ground. 
Mr. Z7ume said, that thehon. Baronet 
was quite correct in what he stated as fat 
as regarded the hon. Member for Leeds, 
but the House was not to be influenced 
by that. It did appear to him that it was 
a reflection on the House of Commons 
that its time should be lost in conceding 
political privileges by driblets. The hou. 
Baronet was right in thinking he (Mr. 


in the privile ves. hon, 


stant 
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Hume) wished to include all classes in |to present it, and in doing so he was 
the bill. The hon. Baronet trembled for authorised to savy. tha 
the Church, but he believed that intoler- Prelate to whom he had alluded fully 






auce Was what placed the Church in the concurred in the praver of th | ritioners. 




























; greatest danger. The more liberal the The object of th netition was, as set forth 
F policy the safer the Ch ircn It w \ aliint statement s whie h it contained, that 
} strange mode of reasoning to say that 1 svstem of education s§ ild be 
such a bill favoured those who had no re 1 as would admit every class of het 
ligion, Why, those who had no religion) Majesty’ ibiects to have the means of 
would take any test demanded of them. ¢ ng a proper education, and that the 
| The hon. Baronet was stanch to his own) difficulties which at present exist d, pro- 
conscientious scrupl Ss in f our of the ( ding from a dif rel ot religious 
Church, yet he would deny others then opinions, might be removy 1: and with 
civil rights, because they would not yield | thes rvestions he most cordially agreed 
4 theirs. He would rather that thie bill | was nnecessa for him to sa iter 
4 should be lost than passed in a detective I conversation VOICH took pla in that 
form. They had now Jewish High | House a few evenings ago, that no inten 
a Sheriffs receiving hei Majesty, and Ziviig | tion existed on the part of t GC roment 
the highest Sal sfaction lo their fellow. Por tne a ption Of a pus vy 
citizens. And was it not now lamentable = syst of edueat and there was no 
to see the Hlouse of Commons striving to ners ) convineed noi was, that 
deprive such meu of their rights as citizens, could t form a] if ‘ 
particularly asa fine might be imposed iy —andhe mu 0 hat 
them for not servin th es ft ; t conten ted eit ly thi 
which the oaths excluded them ? Th n. t or bv th ly of pe 
Baronet was always consistent, and he was) sons ttsoever, A ‘ciety had been 
the only imap on that side of the Hous to which was | wo by tl rame 
for whom he could s \\ so much 1) tds ef ( itral So ty f EK Lucat Lb, and 
intolerance. But he wished him even is composed of many persons of 
a now, In the eleventh hour, to relent. How 4] test respectability ind rf high 
7 could he lay his head on his pillow, and R the e intry : wicl an ot » liad 
ask himself if he had done nto ot 3 < t f entertained \ 
he wished they should do unto lim, i thouch it was afterwards qualified 
i 
thus disregarded the conscientiou rupics the rig rev. Prelate who | refer- 
of others. ; is t «al » J 
Bill read a second e, aud rel te d 
Committee of tt hol e. ' i , t 
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i downe had a petition to re nt the it 
4 House, which was most t Spe tably . ed | Mlopli { Vv | 
' by the inhabitants of Manchester, on th mu LY, 
E subject of the Bill of which the noebl Cy nent would tel 
Lord on his left (Lord Brougham) had taking the opin 
given notice for that evening—-National | had made edueati re 





Education. ‘The petition was originally of his | ntion, 
intended to have been introduced to the qualificatious and 
notice of the House by the right rev. Pre- | ft competent to el T 







late the Bishop of Norwich, but owing to ti tter, and t ' . 






his being absent from town att ndit to it shor DI fit { t} by 
soie Important Gulles, he bad undertaken | [Obl ng any of vsti their own, 


fea 


have had ano portunity 
; | 
| 


the IDVtty 


but he 


necessary ce 


most 


occur betore 
a Vi 

education of 

and 


fensive more 


h was now loved : ly 


had be 


vhic 
that, althous 
proved in 

very ineflicient 
n country. 

the wish of iby 


th tany system of ( 


tution 
morals of thi 
ind 


be provided i1 


some 


benefits which 


conferred; for unl 


was combirced with the 


neral good principles, 
reneral [Opt 3 Ol 
} _ 

mtrodue 


es ential 
crime as 
pP O le P 

The Bishop ot Lond 
remarks which had fall 
Marquess with reference t 
said the 


could not suffer the 


otner evening in 


opportunit 
} 1 


without again alludine to the 
; 
which he had made 
tempted to be controverted 
at present prepat d to subs } 
roduction of dé or other evidence, 
ought 
} 
»coulda 
the society to 
+}, 


| ! 
ne through th 


and which had | 


He w 
inti ile, by U! 


{ 


p cument 
| os Rt | Per 
the tacts which he ha underthe 


n iticeof the House unstate 
o of the members of 
which he had alluded 


country making spec ch 


that ty 
9 e 
s, and that it was 
only in two or three instanes s, when they 
had been admonished by the expression of 
the le, that they had 
changed 


| , ’ 


feelings of th } t 
the 
which before 


‘ ol ew 
tone of their addresses, 


against 


had been directed “s 


498 
in the 
which 


Now, 


the introdu 


of the 


seripture 

of education 
uld be adopted. 
of Parliament 


1 , 
G@ aay 


COuUrss 


} 
public ations, 


possible fe 


too plain for any 
to deny ? 


i 
ed to 
nber 


and 


ition 


int oduce i 
i t 


ohly detrimental to the object 
d to have in view, and 

UeIOUS knowled iS 
at rep ated, that he 


to them 


) the country. 


would not imput impropet 


Members of the 
rolng through the 


motives but when 


= 
society were thus seen 


| 


country and advocating a plan in which 
the use of the Scriptures was omitted, he 
could not but think that that w 

obj ct also of the sox iety. He would 


beeause it would 


as the 
say 
a few words further, 
spare him the necessity of addressing the 
House at a later period of the evening. 
He must admit that the present system of 
education was far from being perfect. It 
was only within thirty vears that national 


| education had been tried in this country ; 
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and although it had not yet been attempted 
on so great a scale as might be hereatter 
adopted, or at ail commensurate with the 
amount of the population of the country, 
yet it at 
surprise could be felt 
had not yet 
duetion. Another 
permitted to pass bel ani 

could be formed of its absolute effect, 
before the | Id ripen the seed must 


ul 
be long SOW], He howe Ver. 


deserved or and little 


pl SC, 
that ve rs 


! 
results 


ult co 
would say, 
with regard to the schools which were 
connected the established Church, | 
and to the national schools at present esta- 
blished, that the observations of the noble 
not apply, 
hnperfections might belong 
mducted. 


with 


Marquess would whatever 


on which they ere ¢ 
| 


indeed, that such schools did 


to, 

ap} I 
| 

OQGLOUS SEeDSC, 


which 
ite ¢ 


referred and to 


micht be pri 
but 
nection with the est 
National Soci 
to improve the 
established, and t 
education — not 


iblis 
dm 


schools 


ety ha ide @ 
, iools whi 1e) 
yextend the syst 
mere ly scriptural 
veneral education, comprist 
branches 
Ju the agi ultural d 
ditticulty ex pe 
to 


in the usual useful 
ledge. 
much 


the children 


Was 
rotting 

4 
chool 
1\t 


tamed, 


was Ol 


of their lif 
and ten or ¢ 
euts t 

} 


a uriile 


then pa h , 
of earning weckly by t 


immediately removed from 


they were 
place in which they might 


) orde to work. Ile Was 


obtain s 
education i 


advocate of 


infant schools ; 


warm ( 
hat Littl couid 


every one must be aware | 
done in the truction of 
time that 
pointed out. He felt that 
pating some of the 
Lord (Broughain), but he could not conceal 
from himself the impression that no 
system could be which 
reach the extent of prefection which was 
the desire of the noble Lord, in common, 
he was sure, with every other Member of 
thatHouse. For his own part, he believed 
thatthe best course the Legislature could 
take in respect to this subject, was to 
piess its opinions strongly, and to assist 

by grants of maney and other encourage- | 


be in children im 
so short a as which he | 


he was antici- 


remarks of the 


devised would 
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individuals 
the 


was of 


charitable 
object was 
but lie 
that the views which it had would 
far better 


socicties, Whos¢ 


1 views Of 
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advancement of education 3 


carried out in a manne! 
could be by any enactment 
felt to the 


11) 


it que sociely 


to ike some observations 
on a 
right 
3{ resumed his 
that, from the 


Prelate, 


as well 
the 


had been stated, 


er occa DY 
Prelate 
Ile 


quark ation of 


On as 
had 
sf admit 
the right 
no unputation head been cast upon any 
lividually, but he for felt 
anxious that it should not ro forth to the 
ld that he had fviven his sanction to the 

which stated to have 
society ol hich he 
Although he was, as he 
e Central S ciety 
nterest in it, 
being attached to it 


now, 
who ju 
seat. mu 
rev. 
OL init Olé 
Worl 
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had been 


ym thie 


+] 
no 
some most re- 

| is by some who 
same profession with 
Ut 


attached 
felt bound 


micnt 


name 


Members, and he 


icqgulesCae Ili this re juest, inasmuch as 


a strong interest in the tm. 


of the 
it that it w 


system of education, and 
lective, The 


idmitted by 


was, 
Ilouse when 
formerly discussed, but he 
stated, and it 
been ‘ 
wiety were to 


the 
the mat 
understood that it had been 
had gone forth that it had 
that the ts of the \ 
introduce a system of compulsory educa- 
should be purely aud 
instruction 
was author- 
had declared 
but 
in 


stated 


two objec 


tion, and that it 
entirely secular—all religious 
it He 
S ciety 


excluded from 
\ at the 
no opinion whatever on the mat 
that the sol 

was—and it wasadmitted to b 
wanted——-to collect and diffuse information 
on the subject ofeducation, and he would ap- 
pe al to any noble Lord who had looked intu 
the publications which had been put forth 
direction of the society, whethet 
yt contain much real 
It might 
servatious which had 


hberng 
j : ; 
ised to AV, Ci 
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much 


e object which the y 
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been made, that the plans which it was 
said were entertained by the society had 
been learned from the publications which 
had been put forth as well as from the 
speeches which had been made by some of 
the members; but no such supposition 
could be justified by the books of the 
society. In them there was no opinion 
expressed upon the subject, the society 
only aiming to give the public as much in- 
formation as possible upon which opinions 
could be justly founded. The name ofthe 
writer ofevery treatise was appended to his 
work, so that no error could well arise as 
to the source of the statement that the edu- 
cation recommended was of an entirely se- 
cular nature. He would say, that he had 
never met with more surprise than on the 
part of those whose opinion it was stated to 
be when the subject was alluded to in their 
presence. He thought it was impossible to 
draw any inference from any writing 
which the society had put forth such as 
had been expressed by the right rev. 
Prelate. Then it was said, that the notion 
was formed besides on the conduct of the 
members of the society; but he had au- 
thority to state, that the meetings to which 
allusion had been made had not been 
called by their desire, or by their permis- 
sion. A meeting at which Mr. Wyse had 
presided had been referred to, and a com- 
munication from a Mr. Simpson to Mr, 
Colquhoun had also been spoken of: but 
Mr. Wyse had been called upon by the 
inhabitants to preside at the mecting, and 
Mr. Simpson was not a member of the 
committee of the society, so that on this 
ground there was no right to make any al- 
lusions of an improper tendency to the 
society. He repeated, that the sole object 
of the society was to convey intelligence to 
all parties on the subject of educs ition, and 
this he conceived to be one which was 
likely to prove of a most useful character. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
lhe must repeat the observations which had 


already fallen from him on the subject of 


the schools at which religion was professed 
to be taught. He was surprised that what 
he had before said should have been taken 
to allude to national schools, for to them | 
they had no reference, and he must ex- 
press himself to a a most strong advocate | 
of the system. Tle declared his belief that 
the only object which they had in view 
was the establishment of some system 
which should be founded on proper 
grounds, 
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The Bishop of London said, that he bad 

thought proper to endeavour to point out 
the error into which the noble Marquess 
|had fallen in alluding, as he supposed, to 
| national schools; because he knew that 
}some very strong allusions had been made 
to them by the society—allusions which 
| were preposterous and absurd, and which 
|had already been ably controverted by 
ithose who had the management of the 
system. 

* Lord Brougham said: In rising to state 
to their Lordships the outline of the two 
Bills to which he was about to direct the 
attention of this House, he ought first to 
state the reasons why he adopted the un- 
usual course of expli ining to the House 
the nature of those measures on moving 
that they be read a first time; and why 
he did not wait until they were before the 
House in a printed form. He trusted 
that his plan would not prove inconvenient 
to their Lordships, for he felt that, if he 
were to wait in the ordinary manner until 


the Bills should have been read a_ first 
time, and then explain to their Lordships 
the grounds on which he requested their 


Lordships’ support, he should neither do 
justice to the framers or to the promoters 
of the measures; moreover, he would not 
be able to explain either the details or the 
principles of the Bills in such a manner as 
they merited. He should have no oppor- 
tunity of removing from their Lordships’ 
minds any objections which might. start 
up in relation to the arrangements he pro- 
posed, and in coming after those objec- 
tions, unanswered as they would be, had 
ltaken root in thei Lordships’ minds, he 
|should have a difficulty in removing them, 
land hardly be considered to have exercised 
| ording wy care in preventing them. If it 
were said, that he might take the chance 
of their Lordships’ attention being drawn 
ito the Bills in the interval between their 
being read a first and second time, then he 
found an answer to that suggestion in the 
observations which had fallen from the 
right rev, Prelate and the noble Marquess, 
neither of whom seemed to understand 
that the measures which he was about to 
bring forward, had both of them before 
| been under the consideration of the House; 
| but they appeared to imagine that he rose 
‘to bring forward a new pl: in, and both the 
jright rev. Prelate and the noble M: urquess 
}seemed wholly unacquainted with his 
views. He did not blame the noble Lords 
for not having paid attention to the Bills 
|when they were befure the House three 
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years ago, and he did not blame them for | for Middleses 
| measure in the House of Commons; but 


fancying that he was about to break open 
a new measure—to tread an untrodden 
field, and to introduce a new principle ; 
because, time after time, the matter bad 
been broached in Parliament, but the 
House would not give its attention to the 
subject. The plan was before the House 
last Session—on the first night of the Ses- 
sion, and it was printed - and for the pur 

pose of preventing the confusion that 
usually arises in reading the clauses of 
Acts of Parliament, and to aid those to 
whom the repetitions to be found in a 
statute would be obstructions, he took the 
liberty of circ ulating a digest—an ibstract 
of the provisions of the measure, that no 
one should have the ordinary excuse for 
not reading the Bill, in consequence of the 
tediousness of wading through its details. 


At the end of the Session it was broached 
again. It was not attended to h 
beginning of the Sessi mn, because it was 


too early, and it was not attended to at 
the end of the Session, because it was then 
too late. He could not Say, that the rea- 
son for its not being attended to at th 
beginning of the Session was on account of 
the pressure of business of the House, for 
there was none; and for some time after- 
wards, the House did just as much. The 
Bill was, in truth, unfertunate at all times 
for even in the middle of the Session, when 
they had literally nothing to do, it could 
: At the end of th 
Session, there came an event which diffused 


not be proceeded with. 


universal joy among all classes of the 
people, which followed an event which had 
before produced extreme sorrow —1 
the change of the Sovereign. [Tt was 
dental to matters of that description, that 
business like that of education should not 
be attended to; 
the desire of her Majesty, that no further 
public measures should be entered into 
that Session, and of the pressure of busi 
ness, he was going to say — but of pleasure 
—which followed, it became necessary that 
it should again stand over. One Bill, 
then, which he now had to bring forward 
was, in its principles, the same as that 
which he first introduced ; but in reference 
to the second Bill, there had been some 
alteration in the measure originally pro- 
posed, and this was to be introduced for 
the first time. With respect to this second 


and, in consequence of 
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] 


that having fallen to the ground, he was 


left to devise some new provision to supply 
the deficiency caused by it ; and the mat 
ters, therefore, coutained in the second 
Bill which he had to prese nt to the House 
brought before their Lordships 
for the first time. In all other respects, 
the Bills were the same. It was true, that 


ad been divided inte two, that 


part which related to education generally 
having been separated from the p rtiou 
wh ch had referencs to the better aduiie 


nistration of charitable funds, and_ this 
ad taken place for reasons which 
must be obvious to their Lordships. He 
hat he should best discharge his 


luty to their L rdships and do justice to 


hi eat subject which he had to intro 
auc peclall s the point had been 
e y discussed in fl conversation 

a onl r ] ys m ] emt ¢ > 
hich t pi hat night, as well as in 
if vhi 1 oceu red two nights before, if 
he began by stating what appeared to him 

1 ] 7 sae . 4 
be the great ge veral principles to be 
4 


followed in any attempts the Legislature 
might make towards the improvement, the 


extension, and the perpetuation of the 
edu { m of the | ri dte and if, after hav - 
ing stat t! roneral principles, he 
ir ld th n state the modifications to 
Wwhicil t] ec princi | 3; must be subjec i 
from tl uliar policy of every country, 
from the peculiar circumstances 

f ntry ido present time, 
No one is better a juainted with the 
es of t} is country as regards dl 


ucation at present, than the right rev 


rt t¢ thi i ish p of Lond tl), ind ho 
out iS more ware than himself of the 
diffe: e | n universal principles ap- 


|! countries and to all times 


plicabl. to a e 
i 
ind those principles which are drawn from 
the peculiar circumstanecs of the present 
tim nd of this country; and without 
minutely attendine to this material dis- 
tine tio ‘. it wou d inp issible for thei 
ee 
| Lordships’ labours to have a evod result. 


| 


Bill, he must observe, that he had last | 
S« ssion, anticipated that the necessity for | state of soctely, ally posttive and direct 


introduc ing it would have been obviated | c¢ mpulsion as to thi 
by his hon. Friend, who was then Member | peop 


After detailing these general principles, 
he should preceed to unfold the several 
p ints of the particul r measure to which 
: 
| 


1¢ wished, on the present oecasion, to 


direct their | ordships’ notice. First, he 
thought, that there ought to be, in no 
time, in no country, whatever might be 


1 
} 


the coustitution of the country. and the 


education of the 


He was aware that some most 
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respectable persons differed from him on 


that subject—they were not a numerous 
body, but they were persons of great | 
them they would contract their liberty, 


weight, because they had paid much at- 
tention to the subject, and because almost 


all of them were possessed of great general | 
land only fit (if fit at all) for a country 


information ; but still he could not help 
feeling assured, thac they had been led 
away by looking at the circumstances 
peculiar to the several countries in which 
such a system now exists. 
the system pursued in those countries and 
of those circumstances was, that they 


were totaily inapplicable to the situation | 
| was not surprised at their want of know- 
| ledge on the subject. He knew the dry- 


of E ngland, and that they were absolutely 


pernicious. He thought that those per- 


sons had been led away in consequence of 
the mitigation of the ‘compulsory system, | 
from the peculiar situation of the states in | 


which it exists ; and, instead of seeing that 


what might work well there might be bad } 


in itself, they had been led to believe that 
the compulsory spabele should be adopted 


here. They had been the more led away 


from their honesty, ardour, and zeal for | 


public instruction; and they had not 
brought their own minds tothe due consider- 


ation that there was a line over which the 


lawgiverought not to pass,and beyond which | 


he forfeited all claim to support, by the ~ 
lation of some of the most sacred prince iples. 


If he were required to prove that the com. | 
i that there should be no power giveu to 


pulsion ought not to be introduced, he 


would ask any man who calmly reflected | 
upon the subject, how dangerous a thing | 


it would be, upon whatever grounds they 
put it—whatever temptation there might 
be for extending education 
risk there night be the continuance 
of ignorance e--whatever might be the duty 


-whatever 


on the part of the parents to educate 
their children—whatever mischiefs might 

arise, or whatever consequences might in- 
fest the whole community, from the breach 
of that duty of parents—he would ask that 
man to consider how delicate, how perilous 
a matter it would be to usurp the parental 
office by public authority, and prescribe, 
by a command of the State, fortified 
perh: aps by the penalties attached to acivil 
offence, the line of parental management 
which the father and mother should pursue 
in taking care of the offspring which 
Providence and nature had committed to 
their care? Another answer against the 
compulsory principle, if indeed any other 
were wanting, would be, that it was a 
violation of individual liberty—that it was 
a tyranny, introduced no doubt, and he 
admitted it, for a laudable purpose, but 
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nevertheless declaring, that in order to 
educate people they would enslave them, 
that in order to diffuse instruction amongst 


and introduce a system which would be 
intolerable to the citizens ofa free state, 


ruled by a despotic government, where 
liberty “being little known, slavery was 
the more bearable. He would next pro- 
ceed with the principles and details of the 
measures he was about to propose. 


| [ Interruption in the House. ] If noble 


Lords would neither read nor hear, he 


ness of the subject, but he trusted they 
would at least bear with him while he 
stated his views on this” important 
question, The details might be found 
tedious, but unless he made the House 
acquainted with them, it would be im- 
possible for their Lordsh ps pe rf etly or 


| properly to understand the measures 
themselves. The next general rule he 
was dis posed to |: Ly down as fit to govern 
the conduct of those ¢ alled upon to frame 

| or consider measures of this kind, was not 


only that there should be no compulsion 
exere ised and no interference on the part 
of the Government as regarded who should 
or who should not be educated at all, but 


the Government to educate the people— 
that was to say, that their interference 
should be excluded beyond what was 
absolutely necessary. With regard to thre 
question of what cour-e of education 
— to be chosen, he would Jook with 
the greate alou Vat the government 


of ANY sia in dee iding it. It appeared 


to him nothing move nor less than tyranny 
for any government to have the power of 
saying, “You shall have insiruction, aud 
you shall have noue’—of deciding the 
number of schools to be established, th: 
kind of instruction to be afforded in them, 
the mode of teaching be adopted, and 
the description of books to be read. THe 
was for no interference on the part of any 
authority whatever, but for leaving all 
parties “uncontrolled and ungoverned. 
He would have no rules laid down either 
by law, or by boards, or by the joiut 
op ration of law and_ boards together ; 

neither would he have the executive 
Government or the Legislature to prescribe 
a course of instruction, and teach the 
people according to its own model. He 
held it to be aright, that no Govern- 
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ment should appoint instructors—that no] favour in lis sight. Such 
Government ought to be intrusted with | for o part of his present 

the power of naming those from whom the | it h: ( often said, with a 
public at large were to receive the benefit 

of secular instruction Wi 

stating most s 

there should be 

exercised by the stat juestion | in the | lwriting of the parties 
ol whether rm not ¢ rildh | be en al Lud, society in this « 
taught at all, or i be taueht, in woina ie st ite for th 
manner and | if iL) hey shoul 1) 1 h rovision under that 
i ; : ai 


certain thing 


ection 
1 

by what persons that instruction 

be civen, although that was thr 


1 
} 
' 


upon which this plan was founded fron ! he administration of 


beginning to end, and hic he o! mes iffairs, where ther 
he the corner-stone or 1 


education fol 


ties, and enal 

without incurring 

decidedly against 

forcing parents to educa thei hildren. | matters of acknowledg utility, had 

he would Lye disposed ( Sy rat } f ! ( ni Ol \ I's\ Ile 

would hold out int juceme nts or encourage memi { ! | ir » THIS point 

ment to the In to neg] 7 on | the due itlon « Pi whi had | j y| ed in ti ( CUSSION 

their children, because that it 

on thy ir part to have them j 

that th “breach of t! 

sense a moral offen 

which 

for that t 

admitted 

this made 

could, without \ | 

or undue interference, without infringing 

on the libe rty of the subject, without com- 

mitting any innovation on his rights, or hatchet, were, of ce », badly fashioned, 

without any such risk, to hold out an des that great waste attended the us 

incentive, an encouragement nd of that inst ent. appeared to the 

sive facilities of every sort to enable " vern i , It was almost a 

parent to discharge his duty, an ! s eviden as it was to us, that 

duce him by all possible means no ver | it is the duty of | to educate then 

to neglect it. If such a course as this! childrer it appeared to Peter the Great 
| ie say he had | - t “he hi lever vorse he would 


were pursued, then would | 
vained a benefit without incurring a risk. have earned the het bestowed on him 
Accordingly, first of all, these induce- 0 clearh: » and so pre judicial to 
ments and facilities should consist in mak- | hi ouse the hatchet instead of 
ing education cheap, good, and easily ac- | the saw, that he commanded them to sub- 


2 ; } 4} | > ¢ rn? 
quired ; but he need scarcely say, that he | stiiute the latter for the former instru. 


was prepared to go further. That the! ment \ discourag! 
proposal for amending the law ip one or! deals cut otherwise than with 


two important points, with a view of| might, it was thought, have the effec 


making education desirable, had found | accelerating the use of it. A tax 
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cordingly imposed, and his recollection 
was, that the first year it produced a great 
return to the Russian exchequer, but that 
the next year there was scarcely a ruble 


received for deals cut otherwise than with | 
Now, if he thought the people 


the saw. 
of this country had come to an universal 


understanding of their own, that they all | 


felt the use of education as well as the 


duty of imparting it to their offspring, | 
then should he be disposed to listen to the | 


proposition, not certainly of compulsion 
even by the impost, but that some such 
disadvantage, 
tion, should be thrown upon the unedu- 
cated: while, ou the other hand, soine 
such advantage should be given to the 
educated as must constitute a distinet aud 


tangible preference between them, and 


thus accelerate the object the Legislature | 


had in view. o far he was for non-in- 
terference : he would not fix the kind of 
education, nor determine the parties who 
should receive it, but be would bring it 
home to the door of every man, by multi- 
plying the number of schools ; and not 
only would he, by making it cheap, bring 
it within the reach of all, but he would 


assist in improving the style of educacion, 


by providing schools for the traiuing of | 


schoolmasters, by giving them greater 
facilities for acquiring knowledge, and 
greater power to tne people to avail them- 

better quali iC 
ir aS 5 he 


1,! } 


Osstpie > ne 


selves of these teachers’ 


Fe his 1 would 
little as would 
1 ] » t 

he would not force, but 
but 


tions. These w 
interfere as 
ren er assistance ; 
help, not coutro] co-operate. Con- 
sidering the circumstances in which this 
country was placed, and the principles ap- 
plicable to its situation and time, 
he thought that anv measure which should 


be prop unded should not be based on any 


present 


general principles, but should have parti- | 


cular reference to them, and to the actual 
state of education in England. The 


number of schools was one circumstance to 


vast 


take into considcration. There were some- 
where about 50,000. schools 
throughout this country, 39,000 or 40,000 
of which were unendowed, and supported 
by the exertions and subscriptions of pri 
vate individuals. 
dowed. 


established 


The remainder were en- 
Now, he was by no means dis- 


posed to agree in the opinion that all chil- | 


dren tauvht at those unendowed schools 


ought to be considered charity childven. | 
| of charity. 


The greater proportion of them were not 


in any sense of the phrase charity children. | 
He had the greatest respect for those who | 
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or some such d squalifica- | 
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maintained Sunday-schoo!s ; he looked apon 
them as having done great service to the 
country, but at the same time the educa- 
tion afforded by them must of necessity be 
very limited and imperfect, at least to 
those who attended no others; but he 
spoke of the unendowed day schools, aud 
how many children, he would ask, of those 
who attended those schools were in a situa- 
tion to be called charity scholars? Not 
one-half. Many years ago there might 
have been one-half, but even then the en- 
dowed schools were included. In the year 
1820, about 600,000 was the number of 


children who attended all the schools, ea- 


dowed and unendowed, and of that num- 
ber but 300,000 were free scholars, while 
the other 300,000 paid. then, at 


the increased number of day schools, and 


Look, 


compare those who paid with those who 


were oratuitously educated. He found 
that about 1,120,000 ciildreu attended 
those schools, aud that out of tha’ number 
less than 390,000 were gratuitous, while 
730,000—nearly di uble —paid for their 


had 


overlooked and un- 


education. These were facts which 
been hitherto much 
derrated in his opimon by many in- 
dividuals who with bim (Lord 
Brougham) on other points, but who un- 
derrated the value of the present amount 
of education, attributing it ali to charity 
and avowing rightly that a system sup 
ported by mere charity was pregnant with 
i that it tended to lower the character 


of the children ; that it made too great a 


agreed 


} 
evil* 


distinetion between the different sh ides of 
that it was not | 
procity of £0 1d othees and kindly feelings : 
that the kind offices partook too much of a 
patronising spirit, and a pr sumption of 
authority which could hardly fail from 
attended with the submission, not 
the recipients. It 


society ; sed on the rect 


being 
to say degradation, of 
was supposed to be accompanied by feel- 
lowered individuals 
received the education, and gave them a 
notion that they were not independent, 
but that, being the victims of poverty, they 
were therefore objects of charity. Now 
noone would go further, and he would say 
no one had gone further, than he in depre- 
than was 
charitable 


the who 


Se 
ings which 


cating the extension of more 
absolutely of that 
system, and in wishing to see it superseded 
by one which would make that matter of 
right,which was too often considered matter 
But to say that all those were 
charity schools mei ly because they wert 
supported by subscriptions, aud by the 


necessary 
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personal efforts, which was more valuable 
still, of public-spirited individuals, 
that all the children who, by the exertions | 


of those individuals, were enabled to re- 
ceive Instruction, 


children, | 
if they ere workhouse 
schools, Wits statu 
minutely exaimit 
would venture to a 
which it 
system of education could be 
without regard to loca 
the peculiarity of differe 
hat syst 
well in one place, wot 
in another. 


@ } 
and | 


ch ity 


taught in 


were 
as W 
no one, W h ’ h id 
| state of ‘things, 


Anot! er 


' 
that a 


1g wh if 
“ th rea 
rt. 


impossible 


made 
stat 
| circumsta 

‘Hh SI uate 


whereas a which mivzl 


ih 
i] | be found tot ull 


inapplicable fon 
hey 
: cottish Parliament 
of iO88, 
since recommended in 
- namely, tl 
‘The first answer 

blishing by ac 
was, that there half. 
schools in each parish already, and that t 


Suppose 
Instance, t ado pted the course pursued 
by the 
tevolution 


previo is to the 
which had been often 
th« 
parish-school 
to the 
school 3 


1 : ee 
i ‘nelish aril 


ment, ystem 
p! posi of ¢ a5 


il 
th parish 


a i 


] . 
law al I} 


was perhaps 
add one more without considering the 

of that parish, would be 
very preposterous P oceeding, ClVINg it 
very probably where it 
while other parishes stood much in need of 
it. That system had lopted in 
Scotland when there was hardly a school io 
the country, and trade and manufacture 
being in their infancy there existed very 
little difference in the pi arishes, or between 
town and country - hut in the pre sent state 
of our towns and parishes it would be ab 
solutely and enti 
tem that might “ts ae 
might not be eood for 
town. If applicable to a manufacturing 
parish, it might 1 be to a_rural 
pari-h, differing perhaps in every re- 
spect, even its inhabitants. | 
system of tion, therefore, 
we e meant to succeed, must be 
as to be capable of expansion and con- 
traction, and easily susce] of 
variations and modifications as might suit 
the different parts of the country, and 
meet the views, the wants, and the alter- 
state of the various towns and even | 
villages which were found to exist in E 
land. Another circumstance imposing re- 
straint on the introduction of a general 
system was, that not only were these fund 
raised by the exertions of individuals, but 
there were also many funds arising from | 
the endowments. In some parts these en- | 
than sufhicient to } 


cumstances 


Was 


not required, 


bee n 


4 


y inapplicabl le \ sys 


for a commercial, 
ining 


al manufactt L- 


Ot 
as to very 
educa ae 
so framed 


ti such 


ul 


Ing 
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dowments were more 
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instruction ; in 
exigencies of the 
ey were entirely 
therefore, they 
mea 
parts and In 


. the required 
just met the 
in others, t! 


How, 


provide 
others the 
plac a 
( ould 
which, 
in al 


antine. 
ope- 
place S. 
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» They 
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and 
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tenets 
hurch; in 
Dis- 


ly any 
uperabundant, 


eres 
mounted to a ma- 
almost on 
of the 


selves 


ers they were 
members 

ects thi 

one sect prepon- 
another 
ey founded one system which 


j ] 
and eCise- 


b 


Harities of me se w district, and 


ht religious pecu- 
if they 
it 
Such was 


nis 
} 


ystem to other districts, 
ld be wholly ippr priate. 
present education here, 
much had been done by private indivi- 
du: so many schools were at present in 
the funds, with the as- 
endowments on the one h: und, 
ment by the schoiars added to 
) : the other, 


that si 


the State ol so 

e, present 
if 

‘Iptions on were 
he funds required for 
ishment some 
the 
that it became 
greatest 
efforts of 
any mat be 
not to intercept the 
iated to this most 
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adoption in 
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tions. 
of instruction deficient in amount, 
only were the schools already established 
by far too few for the — of the 
younger portion of the pas yn, not 
only were there too few children attending 
these 
there were not more than 
a quarter of individuals receiving In 
tion, or, he believed, in Eneland 
Wales, about 1,270,000, but the 1 
mentable part of the case was th 

had been already adverted to that evening 
that the majority of the least 
many which were called such by courtesy, 
or which by courtesy, and courtesy only 

had the name of school applied to them, 
and to the operations pursued in which 
the application of the term teac! 
also by courtesy applied, were no more fit 
to be called schools—if by the nam 
were meant places in w hich anything was 
taught, and if by the term teaching were 
implied the communication of some know 

ledge by some method which enabled the 
attendants to learn, and which added some- 
thing to the acquirements which were pre- 
viously possessed by the pupil—they no 
more deserved the names by which those 
things were known than did any other 
operation to which no person would ever 
dream of applying the term instruc- 
tion, 
racter of all the schools. No doubt many 
of the schools at present in existence af- 
forded admirable instruction to the pupil 
attending them; and it certain 
that there were si ly any, 
good, in which the system of instruction 
not capable of some improvement, if 
judiciously introduced. He did not mean 
to say that the misap plication of the name 
of school to in which instruction 
was poate to be imparted referred to 
any of the great schools ; it did not refer 
either to the seminaries commonly de- 
signated National Schools, or to “those 
established under the superintendence of 
the British and Foreign School So« lety— 
eminaries which he believed to be well 
conducted ; but the misapplication was to 
the places called schools, to the operations 
pursued in which the name of teaching 
could by no kind of flattery or courte sy be 
legitimate ly given. He believed that in a 
large number, he thought in more than 
one-half of the whole 40,000 unendowed 
the education afforded was ex- 
imperfect. He believed he 
at all overstate the fact were 


schools, for at the seit period 
one million and 
struc- 
and 


la- 
which 


schools, 


ine was 


: schor ls 


was as 


‘arce | owever 


was 


places 


schools. 
ceedingly 
should not 
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Not merely were the present means | he to add that at least one-fourth—he was 
not | 


| ably 


He did not say such was the cha- | 
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confident above one-fifth—but at least one- 


fourth of these schools were in such a 


state of discipline and accommodation—of 


nd utter 
accommodation—and_ in respect 
and lea those ap} ointed 
them so utter] 
except by courte: 

they 


indiscipline, he meant, of course, a 
want of 
of capacity 
to conduct 
vided, that, 


excess of flattery 


rning, 
were a 
and by al 

not be ¢: ‘led 
schools, That 
steps should be taken to 
they were all ag 
Prelate 


could 


nded 


than prete 


otherwise 
immediate 
rect this 
right rey. 
observed, 


cor 
and the 
justly 


course 


reed, 
most 
that there was no one 
be the Le 
more sound or more beneficial for 
we the kind « education 
the schools ee an of providin i lare 
well-taught and properly re- 
hoolmasters \t present 
there was no security for the 
of the existing schools in any give n district 
In many parts of the country, and parti- 
cularly in those places where education 
was most wanted—he meant in great citie 
and large manufacturing towns—where 
the number of schools was most defective, 
and the kind of teaching was most lament 
deficient, this insecurity w 
cially felt. In some of the great towns of 
the north, and, he would say, in the 
metropolis itself, where education was most 
of all wanted, pe were not to be found 
who had the power of lending their assist- 
towards the sues ition of the mselve: 
ey had neithe ime to give 
purse to and 
were the places where educa 
and for which, 
m« 


h ud 


which could taken by cislature 
imp. Ve 
to he eiv 


al 


supply of 
‘ated 


mune 


continuance 


as espe- 


ance 
or others. ‘I 
labour, nor a 
vet those 
tion Was 
therefore, of course, 
the Legislature 
It was with a view all the 
and after the course 
which was proper and fit to be taken, that 
he imposed on himself the fram- 
ing a measure in the course of last Ses 
to which he had 
that appeared to him necessary to make 
his plan complete, and to which he would 
now beg to call their Lordships’ attention 
more particularly in detail. In the first 
place, it seemed to be on all hands ad- 
mitted that whether they were to 
further in the way of maki ing grants of 
money or not, at any rate a public depart- 
ment 

abroad 
struction, 
Education 


1 
i 
oe money, 
most wanted, 
it was st Incumbent 
to 
to meet 


on provide the means. 
e pur 


poses, considering 


} 
SIO, 


since added those point 


80 


essentially necessary —called 
the Department of Public In- 
but which should eall the 
Board. This department was 


was 


we 
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absolutely necessary, if it were only for the 
purpose of making a judicious application 
of the public mouey. Accordingly, thi 
plan which he had prepared consisted in 
the first ylace in the establishing of such 


a board Llis object now w 


the ai 


Lordships’ attention to tie 
that board would 
charge. formed the su | 
first h he intended to 
their Lordships. With respe 
duties relating to the superintendenc ean 


edue tion have 
Ihis 
} 


sill whi 


ubmit 
f to 
] 
administration of charity funds, to th 
remedies for breach of trust, to the better 
for the 


and proper application of the funds 
purposes of education, the) 
ters of 
themselves, 


form the subject of 


were all mat- 


arrangement to be considered 


by and which would ex- 
clusively 
Bill 
Bills was adopted for various good reasons 
Many persons felt a 


respect toa legislative measure rela 


aL Sé parat ' 
orTwo 


This division of the subje ct int 


creat difficulty wi 


the administration of charities, v 
rienced no difficulty at all wi 
the duties of an edueation bo: 
therefore, for 


not 


“ating 


was his reason, 


the subjects. Hhey could 
ultimately separated, because suc! 
could not properly discharge it 
without having some control over the ap- 
plication of the y funds. Lhe 
board, as it was originally proposed by 
him, was to consist of three paid 


| board 


duty 
charity 


{ommis-~ 
sioners, not removable unless by address to 
the Crown by both Houses of Parliament. 
added thre inl 
the Speaker of the 

But in the plan he ) 
) ised, he had omitted the Speak ‘r of the 
House of Commons, and had also omitted 
of the state, so as to 
hoard consist of two ministers of 


To these were 
State, 


ancl 
ait 


Commons. 


one ministers of 
make the 
the Crown and three life members 


needless to state wliy he had made this 


It was 


change. Many persons were of opinion 
that the Speaker could have no time to 
devote to this subject; 
edly his (Lord Brougham’s) intention that 
the Speaker should only interfere in cases 


and it being avow- 


of an extraordinary nature, where his ex- 
perience and authority would be required, 
he (Lord Brougham) thought, upon the 
whole, that it might be proper to omit the 
Speaker altogether, Then, with respect 
to the omission of one of the ministers of 
State, many persons were of opinion that 
it would be as well to reduce the number 
of ministers on the board to two, which 
would, at the same time, avoid the incon- 
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number of 
Accor 
only were retained. 
should be 
the 

ings in 
‘rs would 


| what those 


venience of having an even 
members constituting the board. 
ly, two ministers 


that 


a 

aing 
] 

necessary there 


! 
member vernment on 


cessary to 
minis 
as, that 
would be 
be the 

it was 
trust the 


administs 
well kn 

¢ ot dl 
bo rad ot { 


rit 


om 
with the 

rown, whom 

ind the Parliament who 
would look to as responsible. 


ver, intended the 


con 


that 


n who were members 


\\ 
rd should have any power with 


respec t to the 
ters, in prevent the possibility of 

‘nine the authority of the board to pure 
] 


pp intments of schoolmas- 


order 


nomination, and political 
Having stated 
the board, the ue 


powe rs 


poses of ¢ 


use, 


iobbing. who were to 


constitute question 
were to be vested in 
what was the board to do for 
extending 
they 


ide from time to 


mproving and 
. 1 


he first piace, were 


ind the funds which 
t wre nt stood Ol 


‘esp eting ity funds 
] 


made, might become 
| for the purpose of 
the board 
to provi le school 

f local au- 


} oint. be fore he 


xt place, 
» power 
Wurrence oO the 
iTO-} 


prayed the 


? 
. I " 
particulal 
rhe 


crounded on 


great 


oO State be fore 


entered into detai is, that there 


a coneurrence in every case of 


should be 
the local authorities—that was to say of the 
eople amongst whom education w as to be 
1, or extended, or improved—with 
hefore what- 
ever could take place in any one of them. 
He thus took hand, 
oO great an on 


of the 
from 


» central body o 


iny change 


security, on the one 


against t interference 


the part 


arising 


Government — against 


abuse that interference 
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against too great power being exercised 
by Government, against control over the 


education of the people by Government ; | 


and, on the other hand, he took security 
against what was also a possible risk, and 
to be carefully provided against, namely, 


against local abuses, against a disposition | 


on the part of local authorities for any 
peculiar purposes to obtain possession of 
funds which they ought not to have, or to 
raise funds even amongst themselves which 
they ought not to be permitted to raise 
He thus took security against both the 
local and central authorities, by requiring, 


in every instance, the joint concurrence of 
Their Lordships would presently | 


both. 
perceive how the Bill was calculated to 
work out these objects. The country, for 
the purposes of this measure, might be 
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considered divided into two descriptions of | 


persons—one into municipal corporations, 
whose local affairs were committed to town 
councils who represented the people; the 
other into those districts of the country 
lying beyond the bounds of any municipal 


corporation, where the people had no coun- | 


cils, nor any body in whom the fuactions 
exercised in corporate towns were vested ; 
in short, where, in his apprehension, there 
was not at present existing any competent, 
safe, and beneficial body to discharge those 
duties which were intrusted to corpora- 
tions. Now, supposing both the one and 
the other of this description of persons to 
desiderate the application of the provisions 
of the Bill he wished to introduce, it be- 
‘ame incumbent on him to show in what 
manner tliose would) work. 
Suppose in any town or parish there was a 
great deficiency found in the means of in- 
struction: it might either be that there 
was no school, or that there were too few 


provision 5 


schools, or it might be that the schools al- | 


ready existing were of a bad description, 
and iil provided with teachers, or it might 
be that two or more of these defects, or all 
of them joined together (which he was 
afraid was too often the case), existed. 
Immediately, and of course, an aitempt 
would be made when the Bill came into 
operation to amend these defects, by pro 


viding a sufficient supply, or a better kind | 


of education, or by extending the number 
of schools, or improving those that existed. 


But the town council of the place could | 


do nothing of itself. It must make its 
application to the education department 
It must lay an estimate before the board, 
with all the particulars of the wants com- 
plained of, It must lay a plan before the 





' from the National School. 
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board, an estimate of what was required ; 
it must also lay before the board a state_ 
ment of the kind of school required, the 
different branches of education to be 
taught, the mode of teaching best adapted 
for the purpose of their local situation, 
and also a statement in respect of the rules 
and regulations for the management of the 
school, for the choice of the tea hers, for 
the discipline and for the visitation and 
inspection of the schools, and for the rela- 
tions between the schools and the patrous 
\ll these rules must, by the town council, 
or the new local authorities (of which he 
should afterwards speak), be prepared and 
laid before the board, with the reasons for 
requiring the sanction of the board to their 
proposals. If the board, on listening to the 
reasons, were convinced, on examining the 
plan approved of in it, and on scrutinising 
the estimates, had no objection to them— 
if, above all, and first of all, after examin- 
ing accurately the rules and regulations of 
the schools either proposed to be establish- 
ed, or proposed to be extended, or pro- 
posed to be improved, the board approved 
of them—then the board, not till 
then, might give its sanction for further 
proceedings. The board might then say 
to the local authorities —‘*‘ We see you re- 
quire so much money to be advanced out 
of the parliamentary grant. Furnish a 
certain proportion according to the rules 
which we have laid down, and you shall 
have the sum required.” It was unplea- 
sant to interrupt oneself in a statement, 
but the right rev. Prelate had made an 
observation which justified him in stepping 
aside fora moment from the point he was 
pursuing. The system hitherto adopted 
in extending assistance from the Parlia- 
meutary grants, was exceedingly imperfect. 
The rule laid down by the Treasury was, 
that as often as any application was made 
from any quarter for assistance from the 
Parliamentary grant, it should only be given 
after a certain proportion—one half, he 
believed—of the sum required being raised 
by the parties making the application. — It 
was said, that this was holding the balance 
quite even between the British and Foreign 
Society, and the National Society. He 
himself first thought it was so, and during 
the first year it was perfectly just, for the 
same application was made “ from us” and 
When he said 
“us,” it was because he happened to be a 
member of the British and Foreign School 
Society, having, indeed, presided at its 
first meeting thirty years ago. In the 
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beginning, then, it seemed that both socie- 
ties were on an equal footing with regard 
to the advances made to them from the 
Parliamentary grants. But this was con- 
fined to the first year. The British and 
Foreign Society actually exhausted their 
funds during that year; it was therefor 
unable to make a proportic nate advance 
in subsequent years, so that next year up- 
three-fifths, or even 


wards of two-thirds or 
four-fifths of the Parliamentary grant we 
to the National Soetety, and necessart 0 
because that socicty being richer, was abl 
to make the required proporti ynate advance 
It did not, howeve r, at all follow, that be- 
cause applications were not made from any 


given place, therefore there did not exist 


an equal want of assistance. 
name places where the assistance from th 
Parliamentary grant was most pressing] 
wanted, and yet where there were no 
means of raisiug twenty shillings towar 
a fund. 
the Treasury to alter their present system. 
They must have a system capable of con- 
traction, expansion, variation, aud adapta- 


It was therefore imperative upoi 
} ] 


tion. To require a_ particular place to 
furnish two-thirds or three-fourths of thi 
proportion of the sum wanted, might in 
some cases be too little, and in others t 
require even a much less proportion of the 
money, might be too much ; and to require 
what was actually right, might probably 
occur only once in five hundred eases. The 
consequence was, that the money granted 
by Parliament was exhausted, and that yet 
education was wanted in many places. For 
aught he knew, the mere education and 
training of teachers might be alone suth- 
cient to exhaust the Parliamentary gran 

or it might be, that the Parliamenta: 

grants should never be allowed except in 
those very rare instances where no fund 
could be got by rate locally, nor by private 
assistance locally. In all oth reases he ap- 
prehended a school-rate might safi ly, and 
ought justly, and would beneficially, be di- 
rected under the authority of the Board, 
with the concurrence of the local authorit: 

The people of such places could not com 
plain, because they had consented to it by 
their representatives ; they cou.d not com- 
plain of their burden, because they had 
asked it by their representatives. ‘They, 
and they alone, were to originate the plan. 
Unless they desired it they were not to be 
rated ; unless they called for the rate, or 
for the power of rating themselves, the 
Bill gave no authority to Impose any rat 
whatever upon them 
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| libs rty which the Bill gave to what might 
be called the voluntary principle, in the 
proper sense of the word upen the spot. 
hand, that they 


But then. on the other 


should not at their own will and pleasure 
have the power of rating themselves with- 
iuthority of the central body he 


took to be p! rfeet vy clear also: beca se it 


did so happen that even representatives 
A ; 
chosen y the rate-p ers at | rge were 
‘ : 
! disposed to incur expenses which 
' ‘ ] 
I ituents 1 t themselves 
] ! s | 
ud not have lowe L here e 1t be 
( t l up rnuous tf int rpos l 
watiees , 
rot osslbulity of sucha 
' A, joint consent of 
the local ; he district and the 
( itral d ~ required before 
I rat He wou d how 





| rdships TO observe how 


ik upon their | 
the Bill would work with respect to these 
Suppose a local body were 
to propound to the Board, with an esti- 
! e d statement of the want of educa- 
n in their district, a set of rules ex 
tremel injudicious — a et of rules 
to which the Legislature and the country 


ts sanction ; suppose 
there should be any intolerance in the 
case ; suppose, for instance, the majority 
of the town council should be 
suppose that the 


disp sed to 
oppress the minority 


Dissenters should have obtained a great 


preponderance in that body, and should 
propos for instance, that no el royman 
of the Established Chureh—(he was surt 
that such a case was not the least likely to 


happen, but he put it merely as an illus- 
tration suppo th he Dissenters, 
ravine authority in t bodv, should pro- 
pose that minister of the Established 

hureh should ever be a 1 cli I in their 
school, it would then be for the board to 
Say constituted, as it would be first, by 
the three irremovable Commissioners, and 
then by two responsible ministers of 
tl ( hether th school applied 
for should be established under their au 
thority, and under the powers and provi 
sions of this bill, from heme a master of 
which one of the school-rul S pr sitively and 

me} ely eN Lud i any intster of the 
Established Church. He would suppose 
another Ca . which hi | p d,1 whi h 


he wi s quite sure, could not happen ; burt 
A 
! 
suppose t ‘re snou d be any te wn council 


where. nste ud ot the Di -enters having 


btamed am jority, the Churchmen had a 
majorit d that they should be spose d 
in th rul to propos that one of them 
() 
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should be, that no Dissenter, or any other 
than a member of the Church of England, 
should ever be master of their schools. 
The board would then have the power to 
say to the town-council, © It is utter! 
um possible one can consent to this. It 
would be oppressive to the Dissent 
intolerable to all who were not 
of the Church, not creditable to the Church 
itself, nay, it would be injurious to the 
Church; therefore, as friends of the Msta- 
blishment and friends of toleration, it is 
our boanden duty to refuse our sanction to 
schools, one of the rules of which is of that 
exclusive and intolerant description.” 
Why, then, it might be asked, what 
be the consequence ? 
representatives of the rate payers might 
say, « We have required to have schools 
established, and because one of our ruk 
is, that no Dissenter shall be « teacher in 
them we are refused assistance. Is it not 
hard that if we choose, as a majority, not 
to admit a Dissenter to be a teacher, we 
should be deprived of any assistance from 
the Parliamentary grant?" To which he 
would answer thus. ‘ It is all very wel 
for you who happen to be a majority, that 
there should exist such a rule, ae there 
happens to be a minority as well as 
a majority, and I feel it my duty to inter- 
pose the shield of the board of educ ation to 
protect that minority, so as to prevent the 
majority acting intolerantly towards them, 
and from excluding them and their chil- 
dren from those very S¢ hools to the sup- 
port of which you, the majority, juire 
the board to give you authority to levy a 
rate from that 
what happens. 
the council authority to levy 
must be left without a rate, 

must be left as.it now is, and no school can 
be established upon this prince ple. Those 
who wish to subscribe to a school of thei: 
own, where the rule shall be that no 
Churchman, or no Dissenter, as it may 
happen, sh: ill be the master of the school, 
may subscribe according to the voluntary 
prince iple out of their own money ; but the y 
can have no portion of a graut facies Par 
liament ; they shall have no power to levy 
a rate in an unjust, unequal, aud intoler- 
ant shape. fn all these cases matters 
would be left as they now are. H» believed 
that those cases would be very rare, and 
that they were much more likely t 
in argument than in practice. Their j ord. 
ships » would, therefore, perceive that com- 


would 
The majority of the 


” rt 


minority, Well. then. 
Phe board refuses to give 
arate, They 
an i the parish 


' 
yea » 
naippen 


pulsion being excluded, that jntolerance I contd ever have expected. 
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being excluded, that the joint operation of 
I the board and the local 


authorities—and 


only the control of the board were necessary, 
and where safe as wellas advantageous- 

being alone alloved—it might be truly 
said, that the voluntary principle, as fit 
asit conld be applied, would, aecording to 
the disposition and desires of each place 
lhe exercised in sea Ses and putting in 
force the power and authority of this bill 
for thi improvement of the school and 


the adoption of conciliatory measures, But 


as had been frequently 


and once or twice 


he mi ht be asked 
| 


asked out of doors asked 


wi » hud the im 
rom The lad «the «greatest 


possible revard - he 
in the oth House of aie raaiiehige 9 


might be asked why, when stating that 
additional means would be rendered 


inte effect ta 


by one for 


meant a noble Friend 


Ne. 
ee ry to carry this measure 


places where there were no municipal cot 


| porations, he did not take the machinery 





| proposed, 
i i 








intro- 
You have, it is 
of the new Poor-las 


that was in existence, instead of 
ducing new machinery ? 
said, the machinery 
vou have the boards of guardians that 
have already been formed, 
likely to take place in all those parts of 
the country where they do not at present 
exist.” The Poor-law Bill, he was told, 
would later extend over the 
whole country, and why not, therefore, 
take advantage of the 
that important measure for the purpose 
of enabling the establishment of schools 
under the — of the Bill he now 


al d UnIONS are 


sooner or 


in places beyond the limits of 
thought 
question very sat 
utterly it was 
view to thi 
as well as the right- 
rking of the Poor-law Bill itself, to 
nake this junction between them. In the 
first place, the Poor-law Commissioners 
were “sufficiently worked already. The 
hoards of guardians were sufficiently 
worked already. Indeed, he 
places where it was complained of that they 
did not attend, But he passed that over, for 
that was really the least of his objections. 
No person was ever a more strenuous friend 
to that measure than he was, 
He had often times had reason to repeat 


the municipal saimciiian: He 
he could answer that 
factorily, and show how 
impossible, with well-work- 


ing of this measure, 


great 


his opinion of the absolute necessity of 


that Bill ; he had done so before the event, 
and since the event of ifs entire suceess 
places, and in all places of its 
better and failing less than he 


Nevert heless 


in most 
suce eeding 


arrangements of 


knew of 
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he could not shut his eyes to the fact, | lar 
that in some places that imp 

Sure—a measure { { 

much good, and in the « he \ 


ture to say, absolutely « 
all men avol 

which had alr 

only to those 

the least part 

it was no p: 

him in Uli} tl! 
condition of the | ) 
creasing their com 
things in giving 
moral feeling 

self-c pen le nee 

tiality to that m 

certain convictior hat in t 


even ti 


lose »y m 


denounce 

approve of 

grateful f 

from himself, nor « 

hips, that in some « | 
of the country it had met 


favour which it mer | 
in some quarrel of the OUNTLY, 

spirit of Oppo ition and of attacl Li 

had not been confined to the n ure it ! 


self, but had been extended even to its!) by possib 
authors, and it was still in m places | ti ( t] 


what might properly and shortly be t 

an unpopular measure. But I use ft 
new Poor-law Bill w i me r t 
and in some places an unpopular measure 
was he, to ‘tend 

unpopularity of that 2 

which he was the: 

Lordships’ consid f \ | t 


with any unnece 1 po} { 


from a connection Wi { 
and which was peeuliar to the Pr 
Bill, and which did not nat 1] ! 


to this Education Bil 
with any unnee 
from such sources, a measure 
ceed must depend much upon t 

feeling of the pco \ gen i systet 

of education, whether under the Bill h 
then proposed or under any other | 
could not possibly he extend | 1 im f the 
proved, much less made universal 

country, unless the affection and 
of the people were, by all 
conciliated. That being the case, it would 
be one of the least pru lent and least safe 
courses that could be taken to load this ne 7 


measure, and through the medium of thi L red 


measure to load education Gene rally, with | offiees how 


anyone atom, howeversmall, of th -unpopu 
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those persons were he would pr sently | 
state to their Lordships. Phe bulk of 


them, no doubt, would 
and owners ¢ 
township. When a persons, together 
with those whom he should by and by 


mention, had ie n summoned aud assem- 


the rate-payers 
f property in the 
i 


parish or 


bled at the meeting convened by the paris! 
officer, this question ‘was 
to them—* Did they choose 0 


school committee appol nte dF if the ma 
i 


to be propounder 


bd ° i ? ae | } 

jority of them said, ‘* No, we do not 
it—we have education enough, he would 
not force it upon them: le would leave 


them as they were, waiting till the general 
progress of improvement had extended to 
them, and made them desirous of availing 
themselves of the utmost advantages that 
an improved system of education could 
afford them. If the majority of the meet- 
ing did not agree to have a committee 
still it might be said amongst them, “* We 
are the friends of education, but stili 
think there is enough here—we do not 
like anything in the shape of Government 


interfering, even through the medium of 


such a board as — do not like rates 
Very well, 
they would remain as they were ; the Bill 
would not apply to them; they might 
continue in the course which they deemed 
best, or which was the most agreeable to 
them. But if, on the other hand, the ma- 


—let us remain as we are. 


jority said, “ We want schools, or the | 
schools which now exist want steadier | 
| part of the Bill was liable to all these ob- 
| jections ; but still, with the feelings that 
| le entertained upon the subject, it was 


friends to support them—it is not right 
that we should allow our education to rest 
upon such precarious grounds — we want 
a better system of instruction and more 
money for that purpose,” then if they chos 
they would appoint a schoo! committee, 
which school committee would be composed 
of rate-payers, and the members of the com 
mittee so appointed would have the power 
of levying the rate for school purposes upon 
the parish. Having thus provided for thi 
manner in which the school committee was 
to be appointed, the Bill afterwards de- 
tailed the manner in which the committee 
was to act, and defined with much exacti- 
tude the limit to be ap: bigae upon the 
authority of the board on the one hand, and 
of the committee on the other. From the 


statement he had just made their Lord- 
ships would perce: ive that what the coun 
cil were with respect to education in cor- 
porate towns, the school committee would 
be in places which had no corporations ; 
and, further, that by the institution of the 
school committees, the system, according 
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to the principle he had already described, 
would be made quite universal throughout 
the whole of the country. Then the 
question arose, how was the constituency 


to be formed which was to choose the 


sé ho | ( mimittee c He be soucl ft such of 


i 
y- 


him with 
that imp ortant ques- 


their les as honoured 
their attention upo 


tion not to be stagge a with the proposi 





tion fer the bi cation of voters which 
he was about toe ‘pl tii; because he began 
by stating that it was e tirely new, and 
fore he knew was not likely to find 
favour in the eyes of some of those whom 
ic addressed. Th might also be objected 
to by those who were against increasing 
the weight of the people in their elective 
capacity. Furthermore, he admitted, that 
after it had been once adopted—and_ he 
was sure candour could go no further than 
he was then going, for he was_ raising 
veainst himself that which he felt to be 
the most powerful argument that could he 

ployed against his proposition, and 
running ag risk of alarmine such of their 
Lordships as were generally favourable to 
the Bill, on account of the possible per- 
version to other uses of the principle he 
proposed to introduce—a principle carry- 
ing with it all the startling effects of per- 
fect novelty, with a strong liability to be 
extended, nay, with a great temptation to 


be extended, to other uses which many of 


their Lordships would think a perversion 
and an abuse of it—he admitted that this 


utterly impossible that he could do other- 
wise than incorporate it in any measure 
upon the subject of education which it 
might be his lot or his fortune to intro- 
duce to the Legislature. He must add, 
having with the utmost candour pomted 
out the very formidable nature of the ob- 
jections which hie Was quite sure would be 
used against him, and having also ad 
verted, although he hoped only for the 
purpose of warning their Lordships against 
their own feelings and their own preju- 
dices (if he might take leave to use such a 
term upon such a subject)—having with 
that view stated the ob} ctions to his 
principle in their broad dimensions, and 
painted his project, he really thought, in 
its very worst colours—having so done, 
might he be permitted to add, in fairness to 
himself and to his measure, that the prin 
ciple to which he had thus adverted wa: 
not so combined with the Bill as to be 
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inseparable from it if there were f 
be an invincible repuguance to it, 
those who approve d PCUC! tilly of the rest 


the measure, buf object d to that 


point of it, would not be under thet 
cessity of voting against the whole Bill 
That part of the Bill, if the obj tion t 
it were invincible, might be lopped 
cast away without injury to the remaind 
; If their Lordsht, 3 were to tear out that 
provision of the Bill with all th disoust 


abhorrence, and aversion that mer 


properly entertain towards any pro 
tion, they might do so if they p! a—-it 
did not necessarily ffect th rest of the 
measure. He hoped t had vigour to sur- 
vive thie His first hope w 
that the operation woul I 


operation. 
i 














formed: it did not that deat 
should ensu Did t! Lordshi 

: pose that 1t was universal suffrage that he 
proposed to introduce at thought tl 
something might be said for universal suf 
frage in an Edueation | r) 
lification of those who wer t 
levy the tax required that they pould 
pay the tax themselve which the 
joined in levying He di 
pose universal suffrage a: rded 
election of the school minvet N¢ 
at all Che school committee was to be 
composed of persot who patd 
neighbours pald, an vho had » rigl ) 
put their hands into heir netgh 
pockets without at the same time in p 
portion putting their hands 
So that universal suf e, 1 pp 
the edueati no fra his 
the franchise for the choice of 
committee, whose duties and Jabours wei 
to be contined solely and ¢ usivel 
management of school conce 
liable to the inthis 
as it would be t! lect 
Members of P crus ( ' 
chosen had the qualification « bene a 
rate-payer himself. But in truth 
not universal suffrage that he was abo 
to propose ; he prop sed a qua tion 
for the franchise—a qualification not \ 


afraid, infinitely restrict 
ffra r¢ 


Was sorry to a 


he was much ' 

comparison with universal st 
only a qualification, he ' 
that would exclude a vast portion of th 
industrious, honest, worthy fellow 

in every part of the country—a qualific 

tion that would keep out fron 
all concern and all voice in the ‘al 

any one parish or township a vast many 
thousands of their fellow-citizens, 


ty 
“CIUI 


not only 


ialrs of 


wh P if 


el t cert 1 ql iWcatious Fre 
for perform tl duti of thie 
hi hi il | 1p} 1! t a t vet 
utd vy } } t be 1 st 
» tal }) { t] proceedaln ot 
i I 
himittes Dut 1 1h On } 
J cte | t} tw n | stated 
of it r Lordshi ould at 
I t it was peculiarly ap- 
whel thie questo! wa the 
tL cominit ri { LI pe intend- 
iffa rs of cl a prope sed 
mn qualil t the Legisla 
ra ht to choose \] i bers 
th t vi p ed i 
ichi 0 t reel ] It had 
eua right to ch t council- 
! 1O W rated i Vy Way. 
Il } ct t} t ne! 
i 
¢ . . ' P 
i e enyoy the 
t | s( i colM- 
‘ ’ He 
( a) | ! but 
! t ) tending 
vas al »>mention. 
\ I rire pers ns; they 
person r and industriou 
” ' safely trust 
ihe not tit to} d away 
ral ( t he il ed by 
( | person 
1] te - , ss 
t} ersatior 
I to ft 
I that 
v were 
{ I d | \ 
s{u : 
( a 
il ’ 
ti 
| l, 
i 
\V , 1) 
h bast 
| 
a l \ 
iT\ ' II n 
“ Ovi that 
1, of should be at 
to u his qu ( less 
| sidk it it tie mal lh towli- 
i I dl mouths. 
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pendent of the x ite-paye! , would be ad- 
mitted to the franchise, ‘The board would 
have the power of | 


, 1 ° ’ } 
own, all mechanics l 


instituiions, all as- 
sociations fur education, all literary societies 
for all classes, and all educati 
for all classes, under certain restrictions 
and according to certain ru | 
persons who had for a certain time 
been members of those most useful, most 
advautageous, most meritorious bodis 

al] persous who for a certain time had 
devo'ed themselves to the affairs of those 


societies and associations, and thus pro- 


moted the education of others and im 
proved their own it was provid iby the 


“71 
Bill that all these pcrsolis, having pass a 
i 
. cae . } : a= 
certain time in such course, and beige 
Inclined to bee me members of such a body 


should have a right tu vote, each in the 


parish in which he r siled, for the mem- 
bers of the school committee. tie went % 
tep fi { LF . — Pe } 4 4 ] thi 
sd ir her. bit pro} su LO CA Ha tlt 
privileg e to all persous of whatever rant 


, ' 1 a 4 
whe had been educated at either of the 


universities, at the inns of court, t] 

inbs of chancery, at ihe public schools, or 
any schools whatever, aud of all classes of 
the community whatever, were it high, 


nniddle, o1 low—he proposed that all the 


persons, the time the had spent at schoo! 

heing taken as guarantee that they wer 
: R ‘ shit i} | 

hot ignorant, wuliterate. unedueated } 

’ ] , ; ® } 
SOnS, STit uld., ; tera ye r >resit 1i¢ ul 
mitted to the l | LOT V¢ ing on tne iit 
affairs of the town, parish, or district in 


which a school committee should be 
pointed. He had thus detailed boldly and 
at once all the points of the Bill upon 
which he anticipated the strongest opposi- 
tion. The principl of election wh 1 he 
had last explained was, he knew, the most 
formidable. He het it have omitted it 
altogether; he might have left the tran- 
chise in country districts and in unincor 
porated tow! $s upon the same footing as 
that upon which it already stood. But as 
he entertained now, and had always enter- 
tained, a very strong and decided « pinion 
in favour of this kind of encouragement t 
edu ati n, in favour of this speci 3 of indi 


rect, he could not call it compulsory, fur- 


thering of education—as he had always 
had a very strong opinion of the 


merits, the transcendant merits, of those 
. ° : ‘ ‘ — 
industrious classes, who, to their immortal 
honour, struggling with every disadvan- 


tage—strugeling against narrow circume | 
tances and cramped means—s rugeling 


against the difliculties aud the disadvanta- | 1 


r of enrolling, by anact of its | 


| 4 
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| ges that resulted from an imperlect edu« 


oO 


| cation—struggling against the obstacles 


and impediments presented by those who 
would discourage them in their efforts to 
improve, from a foolish and preposterou 
jealousy of their treading upon their own 
l pre- 
e) hem rising 1 iety |} he be 
vent them rising misociety by the best and 


] 1 > 1 
il els, and who, for that cause woul 


most meritorious Jadder— mental super 

ority—who against all these disadvantages s 
ind disencouragements, still occupied the 
highest place in the ciate as those 


who looked at man beneath the surface 
with thie he which hic had 


alw ivs cherished tol those ‘tid ons—with 
, 7 . } 
i 


tielt sia Seal 


he aflection and love which he entertained 
for those classes from a long and intimate 
KHOW les of them. and froma deep and 
laily increasing sense of their transcendant 


werit, both of understanding and hone sty, 





d he must be permitted to add of genuin 
ndepet hie lieved he should not 
hay al charg | hii duty, nor have act d 

riv towards his own eelngs 01 princi 
} iJ 4 } } 

I not riy té ra » yp ms 1e hac 
mentioned, nor fairly tow nit this measure 
! 4° 1 >: ] 

education, if he did not in the outset 
ae 3 ene ; : 
ar ire and explain the nature of the prin- 

le he had introduced into it, and which 

’ 17 1 bd 1 4 ° 
he hoped would be permitted to receive 

) | 
47 t 
t} inetion the Legislature Ile pre- 
ferred Making t statement boldly and 
nee be ise he knew he could not pre 
] I ? ] 1 
botil thi ther stave without the 
ty « A r to their Lords ship 
_° . ] 4 . ri 
1 v1 in the first instanes avoided any 

iusion. t » Dew na ») Important a 
priacy i iook leave to add that he 
had ne\ aled from them Lord hip 

the last two or three years, the stronv 
mpression which pr his mind of 
; : 7 
the ne ty, h e other night, 
ol \ eria ext the elective 
: : 
frat Hise roper SO Calle 1. lie spoke 
i then not of iy school franchise, but of 
parliamentary franchise Phe parlia- 
£ WOR ; had e 
mentary franchise, it was true, had nothing 
] z ! 41 e 4 
to do with the measure he was then 


bringing forward, and ought properly, ho 
doubt, to be altogether excluded from 


their consideration upon that occasion, If 
1 : 
was for the pur- 


ne adverted to it at all, 


| pose of reminding their Lordships of what 


he had stated a few nights ago, and 
which had elsewhere been most unaccount- 


|ably misunderstood, It was stated, that 
| the idea of a further extension of the suf- 


frage was a new opinion that hehad recently 
taken 5 he an a me: that he had never ad- 


nced before. Why he stated the very same 
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thing in the last Session of Parliament. 
He stated only a few months ago, standing 
in his place in that House, that his opinion 


was, that to amend a few of the details of 


the Reform Bill would not be sutticient, 
but that it would be absolutely necessary 
to extend the right of voting He had 
vot ho new light upon thie e€ sUpICE t, alth 

he belic VC d others had. He h td Hoy the 
same opinions that he held 

and which he had then declared. Kt the 
close of the Session, he expressly and ex- 
plicitly declared what his — upon 
that point were; and only about six week 
ago he had 
dressed by him to the people of Mauches- 
ter. ‘To Say, therefore, that he had re- 


epeated them, in a letter ad- 


, a ; 
ceived anything like a new light upon th 

= f f+.) 4 
subject, was a mere forgetful of t 


whole facts of the case, and he should not 


be doing justice to other persous, 2 
common justice to himself, if he did 1 
take that Gpportunity of alluding to tl 
ee ; 4 - ie Va ae 
erroneous statement. boul tiils i 7) 


connexion with the I:ducation 


~ . y ! ] } 
franchise conferred by which was. as he 


} 1 - F ‘ 
had already explain d, avery: mpl exten 


( 
sion of the franchise as it was given either 


by the Reform Bull or the Municipal Cor 
\ 

poration Bil But that part of the Bill 
which related to the franchise was para- 


ble from the rest. It mixed itself up wi 
none of the rege details of the measua > 
ft appe (Lord Brougham t 


be a vreat Improvement ; id. he hep 


ired to lim 


und trusted, that the Bill u t j 
without it; but if any man obj 

unless he objected ti I ics 

upon other grounds, he would = h 


right to endeavour to defeat the wi ‘ 
measure ou account of any disiuclination 
or aversion which he might feel for this 
part of the proposition : it could, with 
ease, be se pari ated from the remainder. T] 
had not introduced the vote by ballot; he 
did not consider that the vote by ballot 
would be applicable to this subject. His 
opinion upon the ballot had undergone some 
change, and he was not ashamed nor afr 

at the 


to avow it. He still thought t 
ballot would afford no protec 
tenant; he still thought, that it would be 
inetheacious to the protection of the tenant 
in towns; but, at the same time, he could 
not shut his eyes to the fearful position in 
which the working of the Bill had placed 
another class of voters, who deserved pro- 
tenants—he meant the 


tion to the 


tection as wellas the 
inhabitants of the towns, the honest trades- 
man who dared to vote as his conscience 
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lherefore, it was, that he had 
must 
could 


di { ite d 
come to the opinion that the ballot 


be tried, unl ss some other measure 


be devised and passed | for the protection ot 
ha valuable class of the community. 
Having come to that opinion with the ut- 
t reluctance having had all aloug, for 

! which he need not then repeat 

nol plain, having oftentimes adverted to 


m in the other House of VParliament- 

ving throughout the whole of his careei 
entertained a dezree of repugnance and 
~which he 


! ] (y ! 
iound words suflicientiy stroug 


version for the ballot had never 


to € Xpress 
ul ncontrollable 


—nothi oc but an absolute, 


necessity—nothi ne but the t LO al want ol 
1y other remedy—nothing but the de- 
of finding (after so many fruitless 

had been made) even the shadow 

i protection to the honest and conscien- 
tious voter iu any other direction, or from 


ny othe. quarter—nothing short of this 


could ha ersuaded him to overcome the 
ersi ind 3 pugnance which he enter 
the ballot. But the experience 


f 4 + ] - 
Ol i@ last two or three years, and more 
I 


) rtl or tire ist elect on, compelled 
} ith 1 reluctance, to come ovei 
the ¢ pinion that the ballot should be 
ried. lowever, he did not think that any 
essity eXisted fol introdu ing the ballot 
ections. Flere, he thought, 

mmon mode of voting would be pre 

! \f velit } xpected if 

( Whether then Gh ps, 

louse of Parliament, yuld 

that the education suttrage 

p ed, should taken to Its 

ll extent, « ith restrictio ind modi- 
ficati ( hould be omitted altogether, 
; rate-payers o1 to elect the 
chool committee, in cither case, he was 
qulte sure, that there would he no neces- 
ty to pre ribe ny other than the ordi- 


} 


PY moe of election in the choice ot 


nese low i! hodic lle ha«l how stated the 


outline of all the provisions of the mea- 
r lle was yp rfectly ready to admit 
that it wv one ofl considerable extent, in 


many respects new. and ina | respects deal 


ith intere S i th ighest import. 
ri ile thought, that the more their Lord- 
ships considered its details, and the pri 
ry le upol \ hich it mac Wa tlic more it 


would be found to F serve the name which 


he last year gave it, namely, a measure fo 
he purpose of doing all that is wanted for 
the education of the people without doing 


more, of interfering on thi parl of the 


the Government as far es 


Legislature aud 
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is necessary, and no farther, a measure for 
reconciling all wishes and all local inter- 
ests, and interfering with none, supplant- 
ing nobody, suppressing no efforts, and 
giving rise to no vexatious heart-burnings 
or jealousies, but simply consulting the 
improveme nt of the people, and the better- 

ing of their condition, without at all in- 
terfering with their domestic affairs, or 
endeavouring to enforce those who, to be 
really improved, ought to be enticed and 
drawn. It was a Bill which reconciled 
many apparent inconsistencies and estab- 
lished forms which amounted in the whole 
to one great universal system of education, 
as far as anything systematic could be ap- 
plied to a country the diversity of whose 
local circumstances were so great and va- 
rious asin England. If in bringing for- 
ward a measure upon this subject, he had 
overlooked or neglected the great number 
of schools already established, the great 
amount of charitable funds applicable to 
the purposes of education, the unequal 
distribution of those funds, and the state of 
the country with respect to its religious 
denominations; if, neglecting all these 
circumstances, he had at once framed a 
plan upon some general systematic, sym- 
metrical principle, it would have ay ype ured 
far more plausible to their Lordships, much 
more beautiful to contemplate, much more 
deserving the name of a system, much more 
entitled to the useless praise of symmetry 
and proportion, but when it came to be 
worked would be found applic able perfec tly 
to no place, perhaps repugnant to the feel- 


Us 


ings, and irreconcileable to the interests of 


Ss 
many places, and in almost all places 
advantageous than a measure founded 
upon the same principles as that which he 
was then introducing to their Lordships’ 
attention. 
their Lordships, he solicited the attention 
of the country, to the subject ; he anx- 
iously hoped for the support of the country, 
and tor the support, above all, of those who 
had been the steady, the indomitable, and 
the zealous friends of education for all 
classes and all sects. That there should be 
any clause in a measure of this sort exclud- 
ing religious instruction no man in his 
sober senses would ever for a moment 
dream of. ‘That there should be a clause 


iCSS 


providing for religious instruction, and 
laying it down as an absolute rule that 
the whole of that branch of education 
should be given in such places, could only 
be supposed by a man equally out of his 
senses, That there should be no exclu- 
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sion of religious instruction, but that, on 
the contrary, there should be a direct re- 
cognition of it, he was decidedly of opinion. 
He certainly was one of those who thought 
that the Bill should contain, in positive 
and express terms, a provision that in all 
schools founded, extended, or improved 
under the Bill, the Scriptures should be 
read. He had accordingly introduced into 
the measure, a provision making it imper- 
ative upon the board to vive its sanction, 
whether for the foundation, extension, or 
improvement of schools, to none of which 
the rules and regulations did not prescribe, 
that a part of the reading of the scholars 
should be from the bible, and that the 
whole scriptures should be read. He did 
not mean that the scriptures only should be 
read, far from it, God forbid, but that they 
should form a part of the reading. The 
clause was of course accompanied with this 
proviso, that the children of auy Jewish or 
Roman Catholic parents who might at- 
tend the schools, should not be required to 
be present when the scriptures were read, 
unless the parents desired it. He had io 
doubt that this was fit and proper to be 


added to the Bill; and he was equally of 


opinion, that it weatd still all differences 
of opinion upon the subject of a national 
system of education. He had sanguine 


hopes of the success of the measure. If 


it were well administered—if education 
continued popular in the country—if no 
thing were done to raise the spirit either 
of political faction, or, above all, of reli- 
es discord, in the course of the passing 
of the Bill—-and if, after it had passed and 
come into operation, those feelings should 
continue which took their rise out of a 
common and universal and truly wise, as 
well as truly Christian regard for the right 
instruction of the people—then he verily 
believed that the Legislature which had 
passed the measure, would be acknow- 
ledzed in all time to come to have be- 
stowed the greatest blessing that ever law- 
giver conferred upon a nation. He felt 
that he ought to apologise for having de- 
tained their Lordships so long, but he 
conceived that he should not have dis- 
charged his duty if he kept back any one 
feeling that he entertained either upon, or 
in connection with, this important subject. 
The noble and learned Lord then laid the 
Bills upon the table. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he should 
not have troubled their Lordships on the 
present occasion but for something which 
had fallen from the noble and learned Lord 
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in the latter portion of his observations. 
He had 


there were many sentiments in the long 


no hesitation in declaring that 


and powerful speech that had been de- 
livered by the noble and learned Lord in 
which he 

especially he had great 
finding that fromthe noble Lord’s proposed 


not 


heartily concurred; and mort 


satisfaction 1D 


system religious instruction was 
cluded. 
tion from being excluded, that 
school the reading of the Scriptures 
enjoined, 

Lord Brough m: The i 
Scriptures is to form part of the system of 
education. 

The Earl of WWinchilsea : 
part of the 
therefore, 
excluded 
plan, it was required, 


7 ! 
Nay, solar was religious imstruc- 


In €Yy 


reading of 1 


It was to for 


of education 5; and, 


system 
religious instruct 
the 1) yb] Lot \’s 


This was In ac- 


instead of 
being from 
cordance with the sentiments on the sul 
the pt 
been presented by a noble Marquess from 


tition which 


ject contained in 
Manchester, and in the petition wh 
been presented by a noble 
Lord. He repeated that that part of 

noble and learned Lord’s proposition gay 
him great satisfaction; for he | | 


and learne 


held it to be the first and most } \ 
duty of a Christian legislator of this cour 


try, howe Vel disposed he micht { to 
tend the education of the pr yple (and 
was far from being indispost dt ext 


that education as widely as it could 


propriety, be extended), to take care t 
of that education, religious instruct 
should form the foundation. 


he 


noble and | 


had not sufficient ability to follo 


! ] + | 
arned Lord into his numerous 


details on the subj et: but he was appre- 


P| 

hensive that those details were so extensive 
and so complicated, that it would be in 

practicable to found upon 

general system of education throughout 
the country. There 
which he certainly object d, and that 
the establishment of 
sioners for life, armed with 
counteract the wishes of the majority 
those by whom the schools were to bi 
supported ; for, if he understood the nobk 
and learned Lord correctly, where the ma- 
jority of a parish or district was in favour of 
theestablishmentofaschoolon such or such 

principles, the Commissioners might over- 

rule their decision, and give effect to the 
Opinion of the minority. 

Lord Brougham; All that the Commis- | 


} 
them ny 


was on n¢ 


boards of commis 


7 


| owers 
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‘cation, 


s10n could do undet uch circum- 
tances uld be to decide that there 
should be no school. 

Lhe Karl ol Win hai Cu Then the 
minority wo | tf ul pd 

Lord B7 j Then vould be no 
( i at all 

| | | of Wancl I s¢ sald he should 

. 1 of commissioners 

urt such power as to render the 
ait t tl 1 | inetiective. He 

tld not go into iy consideration of 

el pl ns ich in the course of his 
| eh had been matntained by the noble 


ind learned Lord; especially as they wer 


connected with the subject before 

Lordships. If it should be proposed 

to extend the suffrage uuder the Reform 

Bill, or to introd voting by ballot, on 

hose questions he should be prepared to 

t his opinion nenever they micht be 

zht before their Lordships; but he 

1 not | ») expressing his great regret 

t oreat stion Parliamentary 

g n, t iwitation connected with 

} had OU to sSubDSIdE was to be 

Ty thrown open; and he could not 

iVOId Cipat nea the most prejudicial 
is nces fi ! pl cet ling, 

| i Bro shed to explain with 

t t ision of the Bill, to 

wl h t ) lay had adverted. It 

only to prevent a majority from levy 

irate { rpos 1 which the mt 

I nd to which 

ey Ww Oppos | he majority mnieht 

“ \ th is lves 

I purpose t hat oy cescription 

S v y preferred For in- 

Ss f s | majority if the in 

h nts of 1 were Dissenters, and 

Vy wanted to hat 1 description of 

school which would include the children 

of the Church of Fngla persuasion, and 

te ley 1 oeneral e tor that purpose 

Oh 1 he Com sioners would say, 

Hi hold tl balanee between the 

members of the Church of England and 

the Dissenters, and we will not allow the 


vy a general rate for thei 


particular purpose.” I} same would 
ike place fF the mayority of the inhabit- 
nts, ing members of the Church of 
England wished to include the children 


of Dissenters. 


Bill read a first time. 


—- POOF CLOT FETE 
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Bridgewater Election. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, December 1, 1837. 
MinuTESs.} Petitions pres 
from the Merchants 
favour of Mr. R. 
Postagee—By Mr. 
Establishment of 


nted. By Mr. 
and Ship-own¢ 


BANNERMAN, 
ers of Edinburgh, in 
Hill’s plan for equalizing 
WAKLEY, 
a Court of Requests, in that Borough 
having a judication to the amount of 102. 


from 


BripGewaTeR Evecrion.| Mr. Ward 
rose to present two petitions respecting the 
manner in which Members were elected 
in the borough of Bridgewater. The first 
was signed by nearly 150 of the most re- 
spectable and influential inhabitants of 
Bridgewater. Amongst the signatures were 
the names of two noblemen, thirteen gen- 
tlemen or esquires, and 129 shopkeepers ; 
these petitions complained of the open, 
notorious, and profligate corruption 
prevailed in that place on 
Members of Parliament. For 
past the most corrupt practices had pre 
vailed in that borough, and bribes had 
been offered and acce pted for votes, and 
the petition went on to state that there was 
a body of in that boroug 
invariably sold their voles to the highest 
bidder, and although there were many 
persons in the borough who did not sell 
their votes, yet that those that did being 
the larger body preponderated in the 
elections, and thus by corruption secured 
the return of the Members. The petition 
went on to state that at an election that 
took place i in the spt ing of the year, when 
Messrs. Sheridan and Broadwood were 
the ¢ randid: ites, a room was opened by the 
friends of latter for the 
receiving the voters ; that it was partially 
darkened, and on entering who 
were disposed to vote for Broadwocd 
ceived a ticket, and when the election was 
over, on returning it, they were presented 
with a parcel which contained ten sove- 
reigns. It appeared that 15U votes were 
bribed in this manner. The petitioners 
prayed that the House would cause in- 
quiry to be made into the state of the 
borough of Bridgewater, with the view of 
affording them an opportunity of verify- 
ingithe statements contained in the peti- 
tion before a Committee of that House, 
and that the House should adopt such 
further steps as it might deem necessary 
for the purpose of securing the freedom 
and purity of election in that place. 

Mr. W. Miles wished to learn from the 
hou, Member 


some time 


, 
electors 


1 
the purpose of 


it those 


the rate of 
Finsburv, for the 


1 who | 
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1 given notice to the Members for Bridge- 
water of his intention to present this peti- 
tion, involving as it did such serious accu- 
sations ? 

Mr. Ward replied, that 
given notice 
himself merely to the facts 


Bridgewater Election, 


he had not 
, as he at present had confined 
stated in the 
petition ; but he intended after the recess 
to bring forward a specific motion for in- 
quiry into the allegations of the petitions. 
The next petition which he had to present 
was from Sir Thomas Lethbridge, who was 
acandidate at thelateelection, complaining 
of the acts of corruption committed there. 

Mr. Gladstone rose to order. He would 
put it to the hon, Gentleman whether he 





that | 
| 
elections of | 


was justified in making a statement involv- 


ing the character of Members of that 
House, when the partics were not there 
to answer him. 


Mr. 


calculated to raise a prejudice against any 


Ward had not made any statement 


| parties ; but he had merely read extracts 





mittee upon the subject. 


for Shefhield whether he had | 





from the howing 
» petition. lie 
Meiber that he 
his conduct in 
that he would lend himself to 
attack the character of any hon. Members 
in their absence. He had not made a 
single observation or remark on the peti- 
tion; he bad coufined himself entirely to 
the allegations made by the petitioners, in 
wht believed that he did not 

rules of the House. 

The next petition which he had to present 
Sir Thoma 


contained stat 


petition with < iew of 
what was the nature 
could assure the hon. 
had altogether mistaken 
supposing 


of ne 


doing h he 


transgress any of the 
was from Lethbridge, and it 
nearly the 
ulleged in the former petition, and prayed 
that an inquiry might be instituted 
the state of the borough of Bridgewater.— 
For the purpose of affording this opportu- 
nity he should 
move for the appointnnr utofs Select Com- 
The third peti- 
held in his hand was from 

Thomas Lethbridge and three other 
electors of the borough of Bridgewater, 
against the return for that place at the last 
election. This last petition, therefore, 
was an election petition. 

The Speaker interrupted the hon. Gen- 
tleman and said that, with submission to 
the House, he doubted very much the pro- 
priety of presenting a petition to the House 
involving certain charges against certain 
persons, including the sitting Members for 
a borough, and afterwards receiving a peti- 
lion from the same person questioning the 


ements 


saumie as 


Lito 


a subsequent period 


tion which he 
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return of the said sittine Members. He oO the ti f the fis 
would appeal to the hon, Member whether | tition 1S as he understood, con- 
it was fair or reasonable of the petitioners f bril 
to endeavour to resoi wo distinct 
remedics for the ; 
He must put it to the HH v1 ! the l - } a \ LINgLy I y d | deci- 
adoption of such a course was not again the chair, and would withdraw the 
the spirit of the } din e Hou ition of Sir Thon Lethbridge, but 
always adopted with reference t cll should move that tl irst petition be 
petition ; | 

Mr. Ward remarked, 
tion was uot signed by am 
siyned the election pel tl 
pe tition undoul 
as the name of 
was afhxed to it. f he ror it al Vir. ¢ t my state hat he w is but a 


tedly had be 


peared to be again 1e feelin 1” =Metn r 4 he House, and but 
House to present this petition, he would | litt quainted with iles; but he 
withdray { stil } ceed ( { Lo eelll lal 3 not con- 


! 


the election tition were t ted S will i ulin ) make charges 


Gentleman 
complained that this 
rious bribery, and tl 

deal with it independently ny electie it know, | ver, whether this petition 
petition. He could not, howevs relp | mad llegations of bribery and corrup- 
feeling that ursue this c Id | {ior ainst them. For the sake of argu- 
dealing with the subject in a manner that 1 might be assumed tha did, and 
was contrary to the spirit thei e th ise, he | sita 
proceedings on « 

a very 

no el 


for pe | 


in former Parliaments, 
Mr. Sheridan w s candidate. He 
think that the receiving thes petiti 
could in any Way pre judice the case of the 
sitting Member. The petition should b 


er . { , Le ; , OY , 
considered as coniaining matter of I ! veals ‘ ieas beyond living 


mation for the House, and that s{n I he might be ground for the 
well as all other petitions, should be r House to interfere the protection of 
ceived, that were not directly at variance urity of election. Jut it was most im- 
with the rules of the House. prop niust tha icha | tition as 

The Speaker said, that his obj 1 to | been read s brought forward 
the recepti n of the petition was precisely t such a time as the present, for no other 
thatstated by the hon. Gentleman, namely, | pury that Oo prejud the minds of 
it was at variance with the rules of tl on e of that House and the 
House. It was considered unfair to re- | country again the pa petitioned 
ceive a petition containing genel ul alle ra- | % iD n t} election 1 ition. lle had 
tions of certain facts, and making certain hesitation in saying that such < tition 
complaints from the same persons who had | \ ishonest, scandalous petition. 


signed the petition against the return of | Those who complained of the state of the 


the sitting Members. ‘There could be noj constituency of Bridgewater should have 
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had the decency and common honesty to 
wait for the result of the election petition, 
and to have seen what had been the con- 


duct of the electors at the last election. [f 


it should turn out that in this calumniated 
borough, though abuses might have existed 
in former elections, that no proof could bi 
adduced of any bribery or corruption hay- 
ing been practised at the last election, was 
it justice to punish the existing 


or con- 
stituency for acts committed long 


since, 
and of which they had repented, and 
which had not been continued at the last 
election? Therefore, he said, that it was 
a dishonest and disgraceful petition, and 
went, against all the rules of justice, to 
punish for offences which had been for- 
gotten long since. The petition bad fo: 
its object to produce the influence whi 
notoriety and report had, it was we 


election committee in such a case was 
He could not help 
feelrug that the all rations of bribery and 
corruption brought against himself and 
colleague were intended to supply the 
deficiency of proof as to the illegality of 
the return 


nothing but a jury. 


at the last election, by 
back to certain proceedings to which he 
was no party, as he 


cOInNL 


had never, until the 
last election, put himsell forward for the 
borough, He doing his 
duty to his hon. Colleague if he did not 
attempt to vind! 


. ‘y 1 1 
brought against him. These charges had 


should 


ite him from thee 
not in any way been proved. It was said 
indeed, that 


secuted on ac 


the petition was not pro- 
ount of certain ¢ iuses, to 
which it was not necessary for him to 
allude. Jt was most dishonest towards his 
hon. Colleague, for the purpose of pre- 
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sisting in the motion to print this petition 
until the merits of the election petition had 
been determined upon, 

Sir William Follett regretted that he 
was not present when the discussion arose ; 
but he would appeal to the Speaker and 
the House whether this petition could be 
Since he had been in the 
House he had collected from the Spee ches 
of the hon. Member for Shetheld that hi 
had had sent 5 the 
frst was a 


received. 


three petitions | 


to pre 
lection 


common ¢ petition 


against his hon. and learned Friend and 
the ground of 
bribery and corruption, He under- 
that the Gentleman had 
another petition of a different 
Was a petition from ae 


a candidate at the late 


his hon. Colleague, upon 


! 
aisO 


] 
stood Hol. 


nature 3 It 
entleman who was 


election, not only 


| complaining of the general state of th 
known, on the minds of juries, for an 


| tions, but the 


| which 


judicing the question to be tried by the | 


election committee, to present 


his | 
thi 


auxiliary petition, apparently on public | 


grounds, but in fact in order to prevent 


justice being done on the present occasion, | 
With these remarks he would sit down, | 


trusting to the justice of the House. He 
had thoucht it due to his hon. Colleague 
and himself to meet the statements that 
had been made by the petitioners, and to 
urge upon the House the impropriety and 
injustice of receiving this petition. He 
would throw himself on the sense of the 
House and the hon. Member for Shefheld; 
he would appeal to the hon, Member as a 


which he presumed the hon. Gentleman to 
be, whether he would be justified in per- 


former elections, but al 
referring to the lat 


borough at 
election. In conse- 
quence ofa suggestion from the Speaker, 
the hon. Member for Shefheld thought 1 
right to withdraw that petition, as it was 
not fair to offer a petition containing such 
allegations to the House 
election petition on the 
before it. ' 
the House, 


at the time an 
same subject was 
‘he first petition, now before 
was electors of 
the borough of Bridgewater not the same 
as had signed the 


+} 


oLpers, 


from certain 


election petition, but 
they went not only into 
connected with former elec- 


and 


ali rations 
very last election. ‘They 

that bribery and 
} 


vatied at former elections, 


} 
stated corruption pr 


und they prayed 


the House that inquiry might be instituted 
into the state of the borough, not only at 
former elections, but t the late electi n, 


all gation 


materially affected the 
seats of the sitting Members. He would 
submit to the House that when an election 
petition was presented against the sitting 
Members, it was not fair nor right that 
that House should receive another petition 
from the same borough making charges of 


the same sort, and demanding a com- 


| mittee of inquiry ofa different nature. It 
| was prejudicing the case of the sitting Mem- 


made and 
printed and circulated amongst the Mem- 
bers who were to Election 
Committee before which the case would 
ultimately come. Atleast indecency and 


bers to have such statements 


form the 


| propriety, in fairness and candour, the 
man of conscience and a man of honour, | 


petitioners ought to wait until the election 
petition had been investigated and dis- 
posed of, After that had been done it 





i- 
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might be quite right and proper of them 
to present this petition, and to call upon 
the House to take further steps. Such 
was the course that he believed had been 


follows | upon all previous OCCasIoOns. [hy - 
rf 


° " ] . | 
election petition was first he urd, nad after 


its all Vations d been inve Stigated, ana 


it had been d sposed of according to its 
merits, another petition could be enter- 
tained, provi ed a case were made out t 


call for the interference of the | 
He trusted that they Ww uld all V i , 
Members to oo into the Election ¢ 
mittee with their minds unprejudiced ¢ 
the merits of the case. He would, t 


fore, suggest to the hon. Wember 1n falr- 


ness to withdraw bis petition; or if the 


hon. Gentlemen would not dos y, that the 
House would reject tt. 

Mr. Tiume was of opinion that the hon 
and learned G it | ant had coniounded 
two cases which were quite distinct. The 
preseut petition was nothing more than a 
mere allezation of facts that formerly oc- 
curred, and referred 


passed, while the election petition was 


only to ele tions | 
confined to a mere statement of what had 
occurred at the last election, and referred 


toa part cular e se and particular facts. 


The hon. and learned Gentleman must, | 


therefore see, that the chief fact alleged in 
the petition, namely, of general corruption, 
could not come judicially before the tri- 
bunal before which the election petition 
should be decided. He contended that 
the petition did not in any way interfere 
with the rights of any hon. Gentlen 
He, therefore, trusted that his hon. Friend 
would persist in his motion for having it 
printed, 

Mr. Ward had, without hesitati mn, cONn- 
sented to withdraw the petition which had 
been signed by the same parties that had 
signed the election pi tition. Ile did not 


wish to press hard upon any one; but he 
' 


did not think that the House would act 
with justice in refusing to receive a pet - 
tion from a large number of the most re- 


spect ible \embe rs of a constituency con- 
taining general allegations of bribery 
acainst the rest of their body. He 


thought that the fouse was bound t 
receive the petition, and allow it to be 
laid on the table for the information of 
Members. He should, therefore, move 
that it do le on the table as the petition 
of 150 of the most respect ible inhabitants 
of Bridgewater. 


Lord John Russell felt bound to say 
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lthat, generally speaking, it would be 


, 
very unjust and improper, when there was 


in election petition before the House, to 
allow a petition to be printed containing 
lal sas tothe substar matter of 
| tl ( ion petition, or to allow any 
furt r pl eeading to take place until th 
{ ) petition was alsposed of. \t the 
ret Say that 
i 
1 | 70 SO Tal to refuse to 
V ! ( ny int nation ¢ 
t ( t! L vh of 
H 
thought that " iv ! p rsons 
W ort \ ( l it | 
( t bl 
Mr. Cow pag t ifthere w 
OnIV Vacl alt bel com its In the 
| tw 1d be } te | whether it 
ved or not; instead of that 
the petit n specifie charges, which 
\ t up to tl } | tion H imreed 
the no Lord that they ought not 
tu 1 pet from th bor igh of 
Bri rewatle contain charg S Ol g neral 
uption ; but this petition want to the 
extent of impeaching the last return. 
Mr. Leader assured the House that he 
had no intention at present of entering 
npon any defence of th leetors of the 


€ 
| borough of Bridgewater. The hon. Mem- 
bers for the borough co ild do that. The 
presentation of that petition showed that 
there was some honesty existing in the 


boroueh, and that they did not approve of 


{ il-pr rctices which it appeared SyS- 
ith | xisted in the elections there. 

1H 1 ris ( , to state that in this 
t bridvewatet did not stand alone in 

it famv: it as notorious that there 


were twenty or thirty other boroughs 


e! ie same practices were carried ou 
openly as those complained of in the pre- 

nt | tition. Ifa motion were made for 

Committe > fo Inquire into the b rouch of 
Bridgewater, he sh uld move that the in- 
iuiry be extended to other boroughs He 
did on t k it fair that Brida watel 
should be | i up to infamy, when such 
plac s as Hlarwich, St. Alban’s. S idbury 


: : i 
Norwich, Liverpool ind other places were 
tually bad 
: 1 


Lord John Russell stated, t t in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the hon 
ind learned Gentl 
re ad ovel the petition, and he felt hound 


eman opposit ‘ he had 


pat it referred to circumstane 
Liat took place at the la t election ind 
therefore, under the opinion of the chair, 
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he thought that it had very much the| 

character of an election petition, | 
Mr. Hume submitted to the chair whe- | 

ther parties making general allegations in | 


petitions, 


nizances, 


who had not eutered into recog- 


could be considered oning 


iS SI 


anything in the light of an election peti- 
tion ? 

The Speaker said, that if the hon 
Member asked him whether or not. thi 


was an election petition, he should reply 
certainly not : it 
fer to the gencral practice, 


appeared to him to re- 
and did not 


confine itself to what occurred at the last 
election. This was a matter for the 
Hlouse to decide. He would, however 


call the attention of the hon. Gentleman 
who presented the petition to certain indi- 
cations in it which reseml allega- 
tions in a petition complaining of 
undue return. 

The Attorney-General said, that 
House could not be too careful in g 
against the adoption of any course which 
would excite the slightest suspicion of th 
tribunal before which election petitions 
were tried. In his opinion the petition 
ought not to be received. 

Mr. JWakley protested against the 
opinion put forth by the hon. and learned 


’ ] 
ted the 


an 


the 
uarding 


Member. If the course proposed by him 
were acted upon, it would lead to the 
greatest corruption. Petitioners might 


come forward with pretended petiti ns | 
with a view of stifling 
rupt practices, aud by this 


Inquiry into cor- 


collusion the 


House would be most grossly imposed 
upon. He repeated, pretended election 
petitions would be presented for the pur- | 
pose of concealing the corruption and |W 
excluding the proofs of bribery, while | 
those who took no part in the illegal | 


practices would be shut out from the at- 
tention of the House, and thus justice 
would be denied to them. He thought 
the course which ought to be pursued was 
obvious. The hon. and learned Member | 
for Bridgewater assured the House that the 
allegations of the petition, as far as they 
concerned himself, were altogether false. 
Why, then, should they not appoint a 
Se ect Committee forthwith to in quire into 
the allegations of the petitioners, and then 
the hon. Member and his Colleague would 
have an opp< tunity of proving that they 
were innocent as regarded this c harge. He 
trusted that the petition would be received. 
Looking at what had been done respecting 
the getting up election petitions against | 
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kingdom, he was 
the extreme delica acy of hon. 


returns from the sister 
surprised at 


Gentlemen opposite on an occasion like 
the present, 

Mr. Goring thought, that the delicacy 
advertedtobythehon. Member for Finsbury 
was not out of place. He uld not help 

| feeling that those Gentlemen who sup 
ported the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard the other evening were not 
cting consistently when they press¢ d upon 
the Housesuch a petition as this, affectine 
Gentlemen whose returns were petitioned 
against at the same tim 

Mr. Ward, finding the feeling of th 
[House agaist the reception Ol these 
sages at present, would withdraw them 
but he begged to add, for the satisfaction 
of those who had intrusted him with the 


ion, that he should t 


) tit ule another « p 
porte inity of pres senting the petition trom 
Bridzewate rwhenthe election petitions had 
been dispose d of, \ nthe same objection 
which had that nizht been ureed against 
it would not apply, and he would then 


found on it a motion for a Committee of 
inquiry. 

Petitions withdrawn. 

Tne Post-OFrrics.—EXxPLANAT! 


NJ 


Mr. Wallace had to mention a matter 
which appeared to him a question of pri 
vilere., He had seen in several of th 
newspapers that morning an allegation r 


» him, whic 
} 


h appeared to 
i app ‘ 24 

him derozatory to his character as a Gen- 
tleman, and Hou 

Througha private friend he had since 
given to understand 
was not applied tohim in a personal way. 


ported respectin 
as a Member of that 
been 


that the observation 


The case was this :—It had been charged 
against him that he had made it matter of 
complaint against the “aig two 


years ago tht a letter inclosing a petition 
had not been duly forwarded to him from 
the Post-office, although, as if was stated, 
he at the time had both the and 
the other actually in his possession. Now, 
the facts were, thathe had neverreceived 
the petition at all, and that he did not 
discover the letter which he considered 
had accompanied the petition till a long 
time afterwards, and it was then only by 
mere accident that he found it among a 
number of his papers. The moment he 
discovered the letter he sent and made the 
Postmaster-General acquainted with the 
fact; but he would repeat that he had 
never seen the petition at all. Again, it 


one 
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had been insinuated that he had made his | 


own alleged careless way of sealing his 
letters a pretext for charging the Post- 


ofice with a systematic violation of the 


seals of the letters intru itoitsagency; 
but he repelled the insinuation with th 
disdain it merited H \ ild take u Nn 
himself to asseit that in every lance 

S¢ vled his letters as carefully i\ ene 
tleman who ever sent a letter to t Pi 
office, and he was well satisfied that t 
violation of any s¢ tiled letter he h ( i 


forwarded throu 
ble to no earelessness of his. 
never made anv imputation against the 
Po t-ofhice which ne was t LhHoro } V 
prepared to justify at the bar of the I 
or ftsewl 

The matter dropped. 


Cid, 


Poor-Laws (Irenanp).] Lord J. Ru 
sell: Lise, Sir, to bring before the Houss 
a subject, the great importance of whic 


admitted. [ shall 
not go into the question in detail, but 


has been universally 


refer particularly to those parts of the 
] | 


1 } 
measure which may be better considered 


in Committee. But as it is a question of 
vast consequence—as it is a measure which, 
if carried, must have great influence on 
the future destinies of lreland—I think it 
fitting that I should state the reasons 


upon which I conceive its propriety and 
policy are grounded, With respect to the 


pre neral principle of measures to be a lopt- 


ed in reference to the poor, I think ther 
has : revailed an almost universal and un 
fortunate confusion of ideas. It has been 
generally supposed that there is a sort of 
royal road by which the pro perity of a 
country can be ensure } by means of legis 
lative enactments. The view which I take of 
law rests on entirely different prinei- 
ples. [ maintain that the general comfort 


a poot 


of tt poor, their veneral prosperity, ind 
the maintenance of due wages, by which 
they are enabled to live, depe nd, indeed, 
on general government or general legis- 
lative enactments, but not on especial 
laws framed for that particular purpose 
only. For instance, the general prinei- 
ple son which the prosperity fac yuntry, 


and of the classes in question more parti- 


enlarly depends, are, that there shall be | 
lenables men to exert themselves with a 


security for life and security for property ; 


that there should be full freedom of choice | 


that the road 
to distinction shall be open to all; and, 
finally, that there shall be no monopoly, 


of ocenpation or profession 
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5 


either of sect, or class, or race, which shall 
forbid any person to expect the due rew ird 
) se, Sir,are the 


ol meritoriousexertions, Lt! 


principles on which the main } rity of 
] + ‘ : 
( i y } t : not 
} S ( } r the 
| ; 
f f t ye f led 
J 
| I ) 9 an opi 
1 i tt ‘ } ing in re- 
i { i H t I nt too 
‘ V ‘ 
ted to 1 end it 3 le to 
] 1 ) 
( i oO! t Lab) n "as ~ 
S lvant that sum 
n LO ¢ in i 
i ) ya mi 
] 
3) 1 cgescript yn that nearis 
i I 
i ) of the} r- hav ! 
' 
| CP llaa ] » ariel ] 7? ' 
is fallacy has induced alherent 
nat is trom time to time to imagine that 
, , 
idoption of various schemes, unde 
I 
! 
i ime ¢ mother, they could provide 
t 
' zl } 1 
by ns State, or by legisla- 
tion the du ipport of every membe 
the community as an independent mem- 
a) f the community. { wish, therefore, 


commencement, that the 
measure which I shall propose has no 
such object in view; and when [ state 
that I have no such object in view, | m 
well aware that I am disappointing the views 


of many who, considering the condition 


of Ireland —who, considering the nume- 
rous classes there are, the hundreds of 
thousands of persons who are insufficiently 
ma { ! { oan that country -have sup- 
pr lth toy son la in the nature ofa 
po -law, t eevils can be rem di d, and 
the un! Ippy persons now so distressed be 
plac 1 in a prosperous social condition. 
If I refer to the es unple of England, 


while INsisting, as | cel unly should, on 


ts which thiscountry has derived 


from her poor-laws, yet I should by no 
means maintain that it is tothat poor-law, 


however well-contrived and properly di- 


rected, that the prosperity of the country 
is owing. It is to the general protection 
of the Government, to that sex urity of life 
ind property which its Gov 
fords, to that freedom 
every one to look for the due reward of 


his meritorious exertions, to that absence 


rnment al- 
wl i¢ h ¢ nables 


of political and religious monopoly which 
prospect that they may eventually raise 


themselves to the highest condition, not 


ionly of wealth, but of rank and station- 
| it is in causes such as these that we must 
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seek for the main sources of the prosperity | land that general communication to all its 


of this country. But admitting all this, 
and stating all this, as I am disposed to 
do, there remains another question~-a 
question affecting, no doubt, very deeply 
the tranquillity of the country and the 
condition of the labouring but 
affecting them in a differ 
these main questic ns of Government 
Constitution. 


classes, 


and 
In every country which is 


recovering from a state of comparative 
social want to one of increased prosperity 
there must always be a vast number of 
persons in a state of utter destitution. The 
question arises, what provision can bi 
made for this class? If you make no 
provision at all—ifthe State says, ‘* We 


hold it to be entirely irreconcilable with 
principle to make any provision for such 
persons,” I think you cannot with 
say, as I observed on a former 
that such persons have not the right, which 
seems to belong to them by nature, of re- 
ceiving from their more charitable neigh- 


justice 
occasion, 


how 


} 
| 


| sequence 


nt degree from | 
| question one 


inhabitants of the benefits of a free con- 
stitution, that general participation in the 
rights and liberties which we in England 
have enjoyed. It is stated, that the con- 
of this has been, that for centu- 
ries past Ireland has been always misgo- 
verned. [do not wish to enter into that 
another, except to 
what has been, according to the best 
vidence we can procure, the condition of 


way or 


state 


the poorer classes in that country, and 
how it has happened, as far as we can 
trace it, that the condition of these classes 


, 
has not improved as the condition of the 
eople of England has improved from the 
ime of Queen Elizabeth to the 
but that, the contrary, 
existing Ireland masses of 
in respect to whom have to 

onsider, not their rights and liberties, but 
actually as to their physical condition, and 
I it may be improved, The au- 


present 


day, on there are 


in yreat 


people we 
‘ i 


NOs first 


| thority [ shall quote is Sir William Petty, 


bours the food and raiment which is neces- | 
sary to their existence; but if you do not | 


deny them this right—if you say on the 


| 


one hand that you will make no provision | 


for them in a State measure, and on the 
other hand that you will take no steps to 
prevent mendicancy—you thereby leave 


in the State a vast number of persons, 
some of whom exercise fairly, and from 
their utmost need, the right of asking for 
alms, but many of whom are impostors 
and voluntary beggars, who, under the | 
pretext of asking for alms, prey on the 

rest of the community. But bey agp this, 
it leaves one department of police entirely 


neglected, and gives to those persons who 
are at one time be ggais, a pretext at ano- 
ther to become plunderers and pilferers ; 


it leaves, in short, a vast shoal of persons | 


without the means of regular occupation or 
ordinary subsistence, and who do not 
come under the social laws which regulate 
either the order or the subsistence of the 
community. Having made these prelimi- 


nary observations respecting the general | 


principles by which a law of this kind 
should, in my opinion, be administered, I 
come now to the statement of what I con- 
ceive should be its application in reference 
to Ireland. I do not wish, as far as I can 
avoid it, to enter into any disputed or 
controverted points; but still it cannot be 
denied that tilla very late period, indeed 


till towards the latter end of the last cen- 
tury at least, 


there did not prevail Ire- 


ives the first authentic account of 
the population of Ireland at the time of 
the Protectorate. Sir William states 
L672: 

“The number of people now in Ireland is 
about 1,100,000, namely, 300,000 English, 
Scotch, and Welch Protestants, and 800,000 
Papists, of whom one-fourth are children unfit 
for labour: and 75,000 of the remainder are, 
by reason of their quality and estates, above 
the necessity of labour, there remain 
750,000 labouring men and women, of whom 
500,000 do perform the present work of th: 


who g 


in 


sO 


| pation. The said 1,100,000 do live in about 
00,000 families or houses, whereof about 
16,000 have more than one chimney, and about 
24,000 hav but one. All the rest, being 
160,000, are wretched nasty cabins, without 
| chimney, window, or door, even worse than 
those of the savage Americans, and wholly 
unfit for making merchantable butter, cheese, 
or the manufacture of woollen, linen, o1 





leather.’”’ 

Such is the appalling description given 
us by Sir William Petty of a population 
of upwards of one million persons, We 
have no very accurate accounts of the in- 
crease of Sgro for a long time after 
that. In 1695, Captain South estimated 
the population at 1,034,102, but this is of 
doubtful authority. in 1731, Mr. Dabbs 
published an account of the number of 


houses in Ireland in the years 17.2, 
1718, 1725, 1726; for which an estimate 
of the population has been inferred 


(allowing six to each house) to have been 
in 1712, 2,099,094; and in 1726, 
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2,309,106. 
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{Dre 


An inquiry instituted by the 


Lords in 1731 made the population of 


2,010,221 s but this is 
littl 


Ireland only 


considered entitled to credit. Ire- 


land, however, was then essentially a 
grazing country; and to such an ex 
tent was this carried, that in 1727, 
under Primate Boulter, a law was 
made to compel every occupier of LI 

acres, to cultivate five res at the least. 


No very rreat increase seems to have been 


7 3 ; 
made in the population of Treland in the 


reign ol ft lirst princes Ob Uh 11 
: ’ ! ] = 
Hanover. Che following estimates have 


been formed from the returns of th 
hearth-money collectors, allowing six in- 
habitants to a house, viz. 
p 
In 1754 2542 I 
1707 / { 276 
1777 ( f 
1785 ; 


1 
| 
I 


vat suflicient law 


> YH ry le 
the peopl 


comiluut 


If we could conceive t 
had been introduced, and that 


had been well united as on 
— if the 
have since unhappily, though perhaps ue- 
cessarily, prevailed, been 
avoided, there is no reason why the in- 
crease of population should not have been 
accompanied by an increase in the com- 
forts of the people, and the general im- 
provement in their social condition—that 
population and improvement should not 
in hand. But there 
whi h | shall only 


causes of diss sion 


could have 


have gvyone on hand 
were several causes, of 
enumerate a few, which seem at that t 
to have produced very considerable and 
rapid increase in the population, with 
leading toa similar increase in the com 
forts of the pi ople or the nature of 
condition. One of these causes was the 
particular encouragement given by the 
Parliament of Ireland to thi 

of arable land. An export duty of 3s, 4d 
per parcel on th 
and other grain was enacted in 
the Irish Parliament. Another 
it appears to me, was the practice, 
grew up immediately after the cony 
of pasture 
much dividing 


cultivation 
exportation ot wheat 


Cause, as 
which 
rsion 
land, of very 

ind of both 
landowners and farmers sub-lettinge small 
parts of their property, and thus, by giving 
to every small proprietol the means ol 


into arable 


proper. S, 


having a cabin and a small piece of land, 


‘ 3 as : 
INCKFEASINE WE itly fue populati in, withou 3 
eomiortl 


at the same time, increasing the 


VOL. XXXIX. £7} 


c. 1} 
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of the pe their 
habits and cause, 
which | found 


in the law of the Irish Parliament in 1793 


e, OF improvement in 
Another 


mav be 


P 
condition. 
a political cau 


respecting the right of voting tor Members 
f Parliament. { think, that i any one 
ld dispose of the history of the country 
according to his own wishes—if any one 
il considered 1 tate of Ireland under 

t ( lent of this country ii th 
i ct ¢ { \ ] | tl tate « yuld 
\ n need to one of ju | laws, 

is tl establ dl th iw of 

S | | eve such a p I}, 

calmly and ipartially at that 

t or ¢ dition i t gs, W uld say, 
hat t | t way oO: proce ain would 
av been, that the highet classes’ of 
Roman (¢ it iolies sh yuld ha b n first 
Imitted to tl D ivileges erante 1 by the 


| S stitution to their Protestant 
ae ‘ id that tl pri ileges 
fters Is hays dl ended until 
thi } ced Lie whol community. 
The cou e, however, which the Irish Le 
rislature followed, was one of a precisely 


different d 


| 
i 

1 Cc, Kit 

phe first | rivile ce 


nan Catholies 


cranted to the Rot s that 
of voting for Members of Parliament. It 
enabled the Roman ¢ atholiecs to vote, but 


it did not change the general state of 
legislation in the country as respected the 
relationship between the Roman Cc itholie 


conse- 


and Protestant population. The 


quences were, as na been stated to the 
Commitiec f this House in 1825, that 
l thine \ s more usual than fi the ereat 
to mana to h 1 Vast 
nun ill freeholde then 
if | se vote they cons le1 ad th aa 
ive h nastel f nd when 
ey ( upto t poll mid used a 
mere instruments for then p litteal put 
p ;, rather than as conduet to the 
eita of their est or, still less, to 
the welfare of the community itself. ‘These 
are tl uses which h \ te! led to pro 
dl iT 1 t ing is ! th) )} ulat hn ot 
Ire! without any mmensurat in 
U S in th cal tal of the country, or in 
the improved social condition of its com 
munity. Since 1785, the population has 
nel | with wonderful rapidi In 
L805, Mr. Newenham estimated 1 po 
pulation at a, 195,456. In 1S27. the iirst 
cl np! om ( us was ft ke », DY whit ih if 
} ea ‘(| the populatio hy n imounted 
) | 7: nm 183l, 7,767,401 The 
pputati 1) ft oth pt it time ha Pern 

) 

1 
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fairly calculated at upwards of 8,000,000. 
Thus we have, in the 
space of fifty-two years, a population in- 
creasing from 2,800,000 to 

8,000,000, without its being possible t 
say that all the sources of industry have 
been at the same 
there has been, as in England, a gene 


? 
upwards oO! 


time opened, or ti 


corresponding increase in either mercan- 


tile, commercial, or agricultural occupa 
tions, and in the general well-ben ft 
community. This, Sir, is, as | conceive, 


the present state of Ireland, with ut going 


into the details of the report of the [ri 

Poor-law Commissioners. These Com 
missioners went with very great labour 
and at the expense of a considerable por 


tion of time, into the consideration of t] 


subject of a Poor-law for Ireland. But 


short comparative 


‘COMMONS} 


| 


| 


certainly do think, that in the result of | 


their labours, on the report which 
have presented to Parliament, they ha 
confounded two subjects which ought to 
be kept quite separate. It ay 
that they have bestowed too gi 
of consideration on the question-—by wha 
by what state 1 ' 
improve the general welfare of the 
try, and have not confined themsels 
entirely to the question as to the destitut: 
classes, which was more particularly put 
into tl With respect to the 


lL 


| ars tome 
( 


il a deore 


means, 


ve hands. 


improvement of the general condition of 
the community, I certainly still think 
that that must come in the main from thi 


general rovernment and | rislation of 
country. 


I conceive, tht you ot 
pect, by any special laws, declaring that 
the state shall set up public \ yvorks tn on 
place, or drain a bog in another, or start 
Ido not think that 
by any means or contrivances of this sort 
you can interfere with the eeneral prog 
of the community with any | 
cided benefit, 
obstacles and give 
and learned Friend behind me has  intro- 
duced bills into this House on this sal 
ject, and proposes to remove obstacles and 


a company in a third 


though you may remove 
facilities : 


take away some of those obstruction 
which have prevented the ap 
capital in Ireland; and so far I think I 
shall be doing sood 
hon. and learned Friend in his endeavours, 
but | thin] 
us as a Government to hold forth any 
ect 


service if | aid my 


t would be a perilons task for 


hopes that -by any immediate and d 
measure of ours we could 


state of the Lrish population lam con- 





improve the 








i 
| 
! 
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vinced for my part, knowing the industry 
of the Irish people, knowing their many 
high qualities, | am convinced, I say, that 
if we can give them a full participation in 


the enjoyment of freedom, and the secu. 





rity of property, the Irish people will 
make prosperity for themselves. But 
hen | k thus of the report of the 
Commissioners, [ must beg also to call 
| ittention of the House te me par- 
ti In wi h Til k 4 Comm 
mist a) i V i Must Me 
qaguce u to pat : b 1rOre we act on thet 
red men } I will mention no 
Olis | ( wh { ti \ h vi 
thought pr i dvi They deem it 
( di nt respect to morte es to 
ly us to tax morteag although it} 
S iit th th } rt ees Dave lent 
their property on the security that, havin 
nothin { ao } t} privil wes, Ol t! 
dignity, or the enjoyment of Jand, they 
will receive their d from it free of taxa 


ion. Che Commissioners, however 
trary, as Ithink, to all just 


deem it advisable that morteages shall | 


COll~ 


principle g, 


taxed. Sir, with respect to other parts of 


e| tions, 
to the subject, there ts 


1 
their recommen 


and which bel yo 


more in in di tel 





’ 


[ think, uperal difficulty in adopting 
their recomm ndations. he y have stated 
t! rreat evils would flow from the adop 
tion of the workhouse system. ‘They have 
ted that vast number nun Ireland (the 
numbers I will afterw revert to) are 
i ol reat di (ress ; that th 
rkhon ould overflow with the nun 
( A Nat I { d | MM po | 
\ \ Y pro} , ther re, tha only th 
cand the blind, and persons totally un 
able to work, should be received into the 
rk 1oOu \ hh respect to this dlivis} aa 
of the subtect, had JTreland been in th 


"HP e < | 
condition of Seotland IT think we mle rhit 


Have uid was said by the who fram: d 
ie Seoteh lav that the abla bodied 
hould not rece relief in the work- 
hor es: b uuse th pr ulation of Scot 
wud = fall rather hort of \ hat was 
needed, there was security in the disposi- 
tion of the able-bodied that they would 


den upon the community. 


But when such a claim likely to be 
sade, when we have 


aur, [ do not see how, having a work- 


the work- 


! 


ti 

| 

1 ; f 

house you can shut ie coor of 
fi 

h use, to the able-l “died. Oneecomes and 


: , , , , , 
says, I amold anda cripple, and unable 


longer to work: IT have nothing to sustain 
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me; admit me to this house, where I wm 


derstand you give raiment, and food, 


shelter; and let me pass the rest of m 
} 


days protected acainst « e ¢ tit 
That person is adimitt 
comes aid Says, °° it 
to obtain work ; | 


to find e€mpioyty co a ( 


—there is not any who 1 
me: [cam 


I am ltuer¢ ) 
2 T 
titution, and J 
the Ww ( rk i p l 


1 1 
mio whe WV i i » | 


of limb, you an 


not receive you. i Ct 
ahi ‘ . ] 

is able tO WOrk, 
} } 

| JOU) Who can 

pei e fot fi dal 


state Ol 

who 1s prevet 
by infirmities a 
a state of societ' i ti 
land, in) makin th 

make a distinetion which u 


But there is another prc} ion in 


Report of the Irish r TI law ¢ ini iISSIO 
ers which requires considerati i all 


to their recommendation to. estal 
system of emigration, and have de] 


{ 
where certain persons are to be r \ 
whe ther abl bodied or ne aah 

pose Of emigra . ! 
renerally with 2 ra 


though it isa whol 
respects, those LO 
to look only to t] 

of this cou 

to overlook the wants and 
the place the emi 
If you say ** these men not n 


this country, and, therefore, a 


abroad,” you must t the san Ul 

mit that those perso who 

your colonies have rl 

are very much in \ if S 
shall oce upy themse! 

ers or asartisansin this colony, but if y 
tell us that you will send1 


of bad moral character—persons 


i 
physically unable to work—persons wh 
are unfit to be members of your com: 
nity, we say, on the other hand, do n 


let them be members of ours.” [| think 


that this claim on the part of the col 
is a fair claim, and that in considerine tl 
advantage to the mother cou 
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interest of the landed pro} prietors with the 


state of the labouring fee s. The effect 


of there being, at any moment, a great 
number of persous out of employment, 
leads to the consideration on the rt ol 


be tter 


ersons em) 


the landowne as to whether it Is 


for them to have those | 


at wages, and d¢ ne some protta le work, 
ol : it more advantageous to have then 
in workhouses where their labour is of no 
avail? With respect to the numi for 


whom the Poor-law Commissioners think 


that pl Vision ought to be mace ae 
they say in their R port W i} 

estimate the number of persons out ¢ 
work and in distress, during tl ity \ ck 
of the year, at less than 585,000, nor the 
number of persons dependent upon them 
at less than 1,800,000, making in the 
whole, 2,385,000." That is the general 


the Commis but, if it 
analysed w care, if 
on any sufficient data. With respect t 
the particul ir towns or villages to which 
they refer, their estimate does not 
be borne out. I will not, 
into the details, but endeavour to 
generally, that their estimate cannot be 
maintained, They do not state that 
persons are state of destitution for 
thirty weeks the vear. In a pamphlet 
written in opposition to the Report of Mr. 
George Nicholls, and the plan proposed 
by the Government, it , that the 
meaning of these persons being in distress, 
was, that during thirty weeks in the 
vear, they had not more than one mea 
the day. l ask, could that fact be known 
to any individual, even by the most car 

ful investivation? There 
duals in Ireland, for 
have only one meal in the day, 
out the most and s¢ 
investigations from d iy to di vy 

to hour, and even from a rson to person 

I don’t think it could be said that there is 
any precise number of adlividwals in that 
particular state. I imagine, what w: 
meant was, that this number of pers 


estimate of 


be 


sioners 3 


seems not to rest 


ith 


seem to 
howe Ver, 2 


show, 


those 


in a 


is stated 
1 
the 


1 
] 
i 


ith 


may be 
: 3 
who, a certain 
| ut \ it} 
ie 
accurate arching 


from hour 


of 


{COMMONS} 





though not in a state of destitution, are in 


distress, and h 


subsistence. | 


a state of comparative 
insufficient m 


no doubt but 


eans of have 
there 


insufficient 


are a great numly 
~ ° ' 
persons with neans oF SsuD 


of 
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the population returns, and other statisti- 
cal documents respecting the condition of 
Ireland, and from him, and on bis author- 


ity, I will state one or two very important 
deductions which must be made from the 
Commissioners’ estima! One is as to 
the number of pe ! who are employed 
vartly in manufactures, There are state- 
ments made in the population returns 
with respect to the landowners, which 
would appe to show, that there are 
very few persous employed in trade, and 
that great numbers are employed in agri- 
culture. Now, tl refers to the caleula 
tions that have been made with respect 10 
the number of persons dependent on agri 
cultural employinent. In the census re- 
turns for Ulster, it appears that the num- 


1 ° ud ! 
ber employed in the linen trade, was only 


8,859; but when the British Linen Com- 
pany made their return respecting the 
Vi ue of the unbleached linen sold in 
1824, they stated it to be 2,109,30972. 
he the county of Armagh, 1,683 adult 


bye 


anufacture, 


» have employed in 


but the re 


yppeal te 


every branch of n 


males 


turn states the quantity of linen sold to 
have been 568,7997. In 1831, there were 
in Ulster, L 9.087 landholders, not em 
ploying labourers, and only 29,301 em 


ployers of llcnuauinn: Now, I think it is 
obvious, that there is a considerable num- 
ber employed in icture in Ulster, 
besides those employed in the cultivation 
of the land, and that the population de- 
rives profit partly from the one and partly 
This, [ savy, 


manu 


from the other forms a con 


iderable deduction from the eeneral esti- 
mate by the Poor-law Commissioners. 


There 1 anothe point which appears to 
me to have been overlooked, and it is one 
of no little importance, as it affeets the 
income enjoyed by the labourers of Ire- 


land, as the produce of them labour. 


Many of the labourers come over here 
every year in great numbers, and are en- 

ized in gathering in the harvest. It ts 
| stated, that from Dublin alone, 20,000 
/ come over to this country annually, and 
earry back with them from 5/. to 157. 
each. The amount of the earnings of the 
| Irish labourers in Great Britain was in 
ferred from the fact, that a bank in Lin- 
| colnshire hat of Messrs. Handley and 


sistence. I think, however, that there are 
several deductions of importance to 
be made from the estimate or the Com- | 
missioners. A gentleman of Dublin, Mr. | 


Stanley, has taken ereat pains to analyse 


Sleaford), pays about 8,000/. annually for 
the in that district. 
When we calculation the 
whole of the labourers of 
Ireland whole of their income, we 


labourers employed 
take into 
the produce of 


ind the 


our 
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Ought not to forget the sum obtamed by 
their labours in England, becatise, whe 


ther engaged my any preliminary occu- 
pation, or whether in assisting at our liar- 


vest, their Occupation equally t 
increase of their income; a 
money be earned in Trel 
lish employment, it is cl 
over this 102. or 15/. each 


sts ahi mncotmne fol 


the bene fit of the insel ve 5, and for th ire- 


neral advantage of the labourers of Ii 
land. [£ think it cannot be caleulated 


that less than 500,000/. is carucd by the 


Irish labourers in this country every vear. 


And let me observe with respect to the 


habits of the Irish people, th it 1! do think 
it speal S Very much for ther madustry, for 
then foresizht, and for then prud 
that they make this lone journey every 
vear, and carry back the mouey they h 
earned in order to pay their landlords then 
rent. I know that in instances in whi 

| nelishmen re enga d int Wioy, 
navy, and as « sual | ! I 
nufacturers, it often fap) that if they 
receive 5/, or JO/, at once, thes p nd it 
in three or four days, and tmstead of 


ing it out profit ibly, waste | 
Whereas these men from Ireland, co: 
over in great numbers every year, carry- 
ing back with them wl 

ceived through the banks of | 


placing it in the banks of Ireland, 1 t 
proot that the yare not t nit videut, 
Ol careless, 01 nao t p 1 

persons suppose. | v, t { 

many OMission hay CCU 

Poor law ( OMbissioneirs, it l ( 

that we should endeavour to come rT 


more correct conclusions, though w 


‘ 


LO any 


not come t| 
from doubt with respect to the nui ey Ol 
the destitute poor in Ireland. It has | 
calculated by Mr. Stanley, upon va 
data, with respect to Dublin, on infor 
tion supplied to him from every accessibk 
source, that the total number of destitute 
poor in Dublin, throuchout { year, Is 
precisely two per cent. on the po] ulation, 
or 5,646. ‘Taking one per cent. for 
rest of Ireland, we should have 


) 


or, were we to take one and a hali per 
cent. for the rest of the population, we 
should have 121,386. Without placi 

faith in this calculation as entirely correct, 
I think we may safely consider that it i 
founded on better data than those given 
by the Poor-law Commissioners, It should 
be remembered, with regard to the num- 
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workhouse is-as great, if not greater than { Bill; my cbhject is to state the general 
that of the English. This, then, will form | principle, viz., that the Act ts intended to 
an answer to the opinion that there will be | provide relief by means of the workhouse, 
shoals of those persons, who could obt 1, further, to provide for the relief of 
labour if they pl i, ready to ent nto | the destitute on! Sir, | would not Jend 
the workhou in Ireland. But while vself to belief, | would not encou 
prove the existence of { Me y pugnan ra e the per uasion that by means ol this 
the one hand, on the other we establish th e about to raise half a nation froma 
fact that ereater means ¥V ll b t our dis- tate of distress to a state of atlluence 
posal for the relief of th dy, and ind pt ty; but I think it one of many 
we afford wholesome and od food im} nts, by which the security of 
raiment and shelter to the mn sit propert iy | increased —by which 
when it cannot be said that th n oO r mav b il d by which Pp 
existence are ¢ ed, no man will ) may be rel d—and by which the 
right to becc common | r, or to rious cl t Ireland may be bettet 
prey on the property « t| commu \ united—the | Nord with the peasant, 
{ am well aware, that with res} ya} the man of capital with tl man who 
part of this evil he reli th d te, } ¢ nds wholly his labour, Sir, it 1s 
there are other 1 ure that 1 be | for th ari ndeavour to devise 
looked to: but as | 7 bel i ! m by which t Co! ion Of Ireland 
not think it expedient to p ( i. It would be absurd to 
any great reliance. \s re is hich of lor cous 
parts of the country, no doubt there exist | t hich may be said to 
evils which cannot | ( 1 un! hy I ( 3 rs being of a moi 
means of emigrati are proviaed,. | } Ces vou | ridiculous to 
that view, we have thor h C4 | i ll cured Wn 
introduce 1 this B ‘oe } four, en y by means of legis 
the same that in t ] | | | : but this I do believe, that Ireland 
law Bill, which allows m to | be now In poss of n arly all thos 
with the e« nt of the ¢ } | po: I ie l civil ri ts which she ought 
to pt vid ( rration. | urn to hav j } n of) arly all 
ver, this po is n, I do t | | i t lV Whi h Sii¢ 
tate to sav th I 1 I f Lt t to | } l | hi k th t tho 
with caution must | lL remain v pay, must soon 
yrreat care; those to 1 it ( nted—freland b in that condi 
must never think of « f to he | a caree! 
col nies t dre O ( h | pt if } l i t { a talent, 
persons who unfit t 10 this | the indust f her native population 
kinodom; it must be considered to that dee of pr sperity 
1 drain by which a certain tion the | for whi I il and her country are 
p* pulation mav be taken of W li ittine. Let us adeavour that all ou 
yu stice bound not to excite th rT lou ¥ rf | measur Shai id | romot this ten- 
the colonies by giving them reason to| dency. Let us endeavour to act in a fair, 
uppose that we are about to « port to} impartial, and ben lent spirit towards 
them those whom we think unfit to live | that part of the people whom we represent 
among ourselyes. With respect to public | as fully as we represent any other portion, 
works, no doubt they may be useful, but thus aidine by our measures the promo- 
it is not in instances where the work | tion of that prosperity which from them- 
begins and ends in the work itself: have its chief source. I 


it is only where it leads to 


mmunication: it is only 


means of co 

opening fresh channels for th pro a 
able employment of capital that pub 
. , 2 } . 

lic works ean b ic | permanently 
. ful | =) a i ary n4 mts +} 

uselul. i will not now enter into th 


uted questions, and 
justly disputed of 
ettlement, which must 
course of the further 


various dist 
1) 
i 


be raised 


in the 
discussion on this 


of 


t if we act thus we shall per- 





| duty to that country, and we 
orward, not in a short time, 
ltimate result of our labours, 


to the period when we shall have no reason 
to b , asham d of the condition of Ireland. 
[ beg to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to provide relief for the destitute poor of 
Ireland. 
Mr. Sha I 


w said, that as tl 





vat was only a 
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motion tor the introduetion of the Billy] i he whol APIStL | ypulation, iS 


proposed by the noble Lord (Lord J. {was observed in Mr. Nicholls’s second re- 
Russell) he (Mr. Shaw) would not trouble t. d become a mass of paupet 

the House at any leneth. He was not} R yond the Itnits of the workhouse 
disposed to discu the various n iI Ol 1 Cie nerate into th llowance 
ties, upon which the noble Lord had dwelt | ich had produced such evils in 
with reference to tl lormel fal a | | } country wl e€ popu 
former Government ¢ Ireland hou | mdead i tt wages ot 
he could not ave | ¥ pre I] i cq ‘ | ( ) | Ww as In Ireland, would 
cence In one sentiment of t ioble Lord | rk a virtual confiscation of the 
on that subject, and it was that Par- | w | perty. Ele was appre- 
liament and th x 1\ frovern co effect of holding out too 
ensured to the pcople ¢ t country the | lar in ct n of relief, and ap 
enjoyment of rational freedom, and secus | 1 of the Commissioners recommen- 
rity for their properties and persons—they | dat hh it should be limited to the 
would soon work out their own pi rity. jaged, t infirm, and the it ttent—and 
Ife would contine the few observ t t ilo should be received into 
had to make to the conside ! t | us rast m. H Vas aware 
present 1 p 7 l ou this point in 
rr lief ot 1 14 H il ely a bine the 
th OD ot | i I uld ntitle the 

i ) 

the lous tt I t ll where 
which it must be tl a I relief civen and an 


provide to the utimost tent tit it those difficulties were 


ssibie a feaistath rel id ! ) i * and that on the other 


pat y bia a. | rsonal I \ = tem, Mond Luc 
oreat part oF | t | I one in | eland; they 
had been in the 1 ( proceed with too much 
tne report { { mii ourag ( 
Wd Iasmuch 1) hac i eV id not realis 
| Grove l } 1 tie I ! b f 
| ra Wa COl a! I ( i ancl ,a \ LO 
rea le th t Lord th Lord’s, as to 
thre { uy i rei ecollect 
Vit tin H | 0 {\ i b yu, 
With them Olt ( { dered { { hh | \ a 
noble Lord had d ie th red i tl infirm 
thoucit ( it ti Commissione ] ayy ee » a } ssure 
formed rather too high an estimat fro. | ied por vho n 
amount of d stitut , while on tl hey | at ipy Then. In s view of 
hand, h § perst led t t Ni i very im] too, that 
had fallen into th Oppos te extreme, 1] il y measures should be tak n to 
felt, however, that the country was great! Lt yle-bodied la r, and he 
indebted tO bot! fi I t| al l ity and lab } : hie iy irom the n it lL. ra th t 
they had applied to thi subj ‘E. ind | I | Viston Tol mivration was to be 


wished to treat the opinions as well of t! made in tl] present Bill; he knew 
Commissioners as of Mr. Nicholls, whethe: ! ! Sa quest » of cdithe ulty, 
he agreed or ditlered with them, with | still he did not think the particular 
every deference and respect. He entirely | difficulty suggested by the noble Lord on 
concurred with the noble Lord that “ out- | the part of the colonies was likely to arise; 
door relief” should be excluded from tl for surely where we ha 

present plan. In a country circumstanced | they an inadequate 
as Ireland then was, he could apprehend | would be reciprocal, and he must own 
nothing but the most ruinou er tl 
sequences from a_ system f t 
relief. It must absorb all independent | destitute poor of Ireland should be substi- 


a surplus, and 


t 


ition, the benent 


S COoOn- 


of out-door 


f 
' 
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tuted for the spontaneous ation 
of those who are now, as it were, pushed 


emigi 


out from that country for want of room, 
but who are too frequently the most 
enterprising, intelligent, and well con- 


ducted of our own population. He also 
felt that useful public works would be an 
auxiliary, and fully acquiesced in the 
general principle of public works stated 
by the noble Lord, that they should not 
be suc! 
employment and then throw back the 
labourer on the labour market, but such as, 
by facilitating communication and opening 


the internal resources of the country, 
would conduce to the general and per- 
manent advantage of the community. 


The noble Lord had not stated whether the 
new Bill was tocontain a provis ion for the 


general establishment of the measure, in 
the first instance by the vieilinrimoun 
opening of the workhouses or not. The 
simultaneous introduction of the yet m, 
so far as it was practicable, he thoughtvery 
desirable, and that it would gre: “ay tend 
to its ultimate success. It would also 
have the advantage of obviating what he 
had been pressed by last y ar as the 

strongest argument in favour of a law of 


settlement, 
period to dispense with such a law would 
be during the partial and experimenta 
introduction of the and he still 
held the opinion he had expressea in the 
of the Bill of last year; that 
it would be simpler, and, in all respects, 
better, that there should be neither a law 
of settlement, or aright to relief; the terms 
were not quite convertible—but 
thought it easy to show, that the law 
settlement, and the right to relief, 
so inseparably connected, that the adopt- 


measure 


ion 


cliscuss 


still he 


were 


ion of the one must inevitably lead to the | 2,( 


establishment of the other. He felt 
difficulty on the 
suppression of mendicancy 

enactment. The questions 


assessment, and, above all 


some 


by 
of 
sth t oft he local 


1 as merely to afford temporary | 


COMMONS}? 


} 





for clearly the most difficult | 


| posed 


| Ul, 


ot | 


subject of the immediate | 
positive 
rating | 


administration of the system, would open | 


a wide field for future discussion 3 but he 
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injunction, which had that night been 
read at the table, consult together upon 
the establishment by law of some well- 
regulated means of relief for the destitute 
poor in Ireland-——-But one word more, and 
he had done. The same speech from 
which he had just quoted asserted the 
prevalence domestic tranquillity 
throughout her Maje sty’ s dominions, He 
trusted that as regarded that less favoured 
portion of them for which they were then 
legislating, the prescnt measure might be 
accessory to an end so devoutly to 
desired ; but he was sorry to be obliged, 
and this was the first opportunity he had, 
to center his sincere and solemn protest 
against the statement — that domestic 
tranquillity at present prevailed in Ire- 
land. 


ol 


be 


Sir Charles Styles was favourable to 
the establishment of a Poor-law in lre- 
land. [le considered that workhouses 


would afford a sufficient test that none 
but those who were really destitute should 
receive relief. Looking, he said, to the 
expenses of the Poor-law in this country, 
where the number of poor was compara- 
tively low, he caleulated that when a Poor- 
law was brought into operation in Ireland, 
the expenditure certainly would not be less 
than 2,000,000. a-year. In order to 
limit the expense a discretion ought, he 
thought, to be to the Poor-law 
euardians. It opinion, that if it 
only intended to relief to the 
and the the pro- 
must be more expensive than the 
ssity of the case could require ; but 
on the other band, it was intended to 
relieve the mass of destitution now 
in Ireland, then the landed 
proprietors should be prepared to raise 
00,0007. a-year; but which ever was 
intended, it was absolutely necessary that 
relief should be insured. 
Mr. French should not trespass on the 
House for any time. Indeed as faras the 
Bill about to be introduced 


civen 
was his 
were give 


aed sick, machinery 


nect 
if 
whole 


} 
+ 


existence 


was Coli- 
cerned, he had been anticipated in all he 
| was anxious to say, by his right hon, 


would not detain the House by entering | 


upon ‘hem then —or further, than to 
express his anxious expectation that every 
lrish Member, of every shade of politics, 
would unite with the Government and | 
those who take an interest in the subject, | 
to surmount its intrinsic difficulties which | 
undoubtedly were considerable—and, in 
obedience to her Majesty’s gracious 


Friend, the Recorder of Dublin; he per- 
fectly agreed with him, that if they were 
to have a Poor-law in Ireland, the safest 
test of destitution that could be applied 
was the workhouse system, and his views 
of the necessity of placing some limit to 
the power proposed to be vested in the 
Commissioners, whether that limit was to 
be as to the amount to be levied under 
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their authority, or as to the description of 


persons to whom relief was to be afforded, | in together, it 


{De ‘ 
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} 


broken, or that the harvest did not come 


seldom varied from one to 


remained unchanged since last Session. | two pounds, and that for this sum, inde 


He was in accordance with what seemed 
to be the wish of the House, content to 
postpone discussing the several provisions 
of this measure until the Bill went 
Committee. But he not 
from alluding to two parts of the speech 
of the noble Lord, which had 
touched on by his right hon. Friend. He 
begged the House to remember it was of 
the utmost importance, as far as the in- 
terests of Ireland were concerned, to know 
whether the 
Commissioner orthat of Mr. Nicholls, 
to the amount of 
correct one; it was indeed a vital ques- 
tion to them, whether the number of 


persons likely to require relief were two 
at 


into 
could refrain 


hot been 


estimate of the Poor-law 


destitution, was the 


millions three hundred and odd thousand, 
or but 80,000, for such was tl 
between the two state- 


Lord 


but vuve no data 


ral 


dinary diflerenc: 
ments. The 
Mr. Nichoils’s 
beyond stating his opinion that the Com- 
missioners had poverty witl 
destitution, that would lead others to do 
so. In support of his view he read som¢ 
extracts from tables prepared by M 

Stanley, the accuracy of had no 


reason to doubt, as he was aware he was 


noble concurred th) 


VIEW, 


confounded 


which he 


° 2 ! ‘ 1 
ventleman of considerable talent, who had 


devoted much time to the subject; but it 


must not be forgotten that on th 
side there wer high authoritics. Dr. 
Whately, the Archbishoy f Dubl > AY | 


Blake, and others, who were, notwitl 
standing Mr. Nicholls’s 
aor : 

convinced of thei 
For his own part, he could 
himself to 


statements being lil 


correct. not 
believe, he could not 
imagine, that 80 or 100,000 pe 
be a correct estimate of the number that 
would probably seek for relief under this 
Bill. He assured the noble Lord that on 
item in his calculation of the resources of 
Ireland was perfetly erroneous 
500,000/. being theannualamount brought 
to Ireland from England by the harvest 
labourers; in place of the average amount 
as calculated on by the noble 
brought back by each individual, being 
from ten to fifteen pounds, he confidently 
asserted, from his own knowledge, having 
for years been in the habit of making 
inquiries on this subject, that in a favour- 
able season the average did not exceed 
three pounds, and that if the weather was 


bring 


r 7, . } 
rsons could 


pe naeht 


lof six hut 


} , 
l had ith 


e extraor- | 


that of | 


Lord } 





} Cal 
Ot thie labour 


dred 


istauuces been 


performed, upwards 
W ilked. He 
of the 


mies Was 


awalt 


some 


unfortunate creatures having performed a 
i ¢ Ol t| Is f neth, and then ( xpenses 
hha f ceeded thetr earnings. The noble 
: ar 


Lord had stated there is a clause in this 


Billy ing’ to en ration, and alluded to 
if as a new iImatter. his he could not 
idmit, as althouch there was not an emi- 
vrative clause in the last Bill, it was dis 
tinctly stated that a separate Dill for the 
( uravement of emigration, should be 
introduced as a concurrent measure, 
N » had been said by the noble Lord 
ib the two remaining measures, which 
had been promised at the same time, and 

h of whieh bad been actually intro- 
( ed VParliameut last yea —thie Medi- 
cal Chai "Bill, and that for the promo- 
tr ol public WOrKs ; he first of these lv 
wor not say anything about, as it was 
h tention of his noble Friend, the 
S for Trelat to again brine tt 
fort i, but th cond he could not 
lightly pass « nd begged to eall the 

( { noble Lord, the Secretary 
for t Hom Department, to the state- 
m vas about to make—it involved 
a serious princy vhether a Treasury 
order was t sede an Act of Parlia- 
ment or not. | ist Session a Bill was 
carried through both Houses for the en- 
couragement and promotion of public 

rks in Ireland, and declared by the 

01 Lord who itroduced it into the 


1 


other House, to be a measure In connexion 


with the Poor-law: what statement had 
| 


been made in that House he could not 
say, as he was in [reland when it was 
brought in; this Act placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Works in Ireiand 


and enabled them to 
d cost of important 


rant half the estimat 
works, on an application being 


»to them by the magistrates and cess- 


payers at special Sessions, to be called for 
that purpose. Several Sessions were held 
under this Act; amongst others, in the 


resided, certain works 
roved of, and a demand for the 
specified in the Act duly made ; 
an engineer of professional eminence was 
sent down by the Board of Works, who 
the utility of the 
works, and recommended the assistance 


barony where he 
were app 

ri 
issistance 


reported favourably on 


. _ al ! - 8 - o res 


ee 
Sian nsieete my 
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being afforded. After some delay, a| 
communication was received from the 
secretary of the board to the effect that 
the treasury, considering the Act to be in- 
tended to give relief to temporary distress, 
which distress was passed, did not pur- 
pose putting the Act in force. He denied 
there was anything in the Act which en- 
titled them to give it this construction ; 
it did not contain a single word about 
famine or temporary distress, and was in 
direct contradiction to the statement of | 
the noble Lord to which he had alluded. 
He considered the that had 
adopted neither politic nor just, and had | 
moved for a return on the subject, when | 
he should again bring it forward, At} 
present he alluded to it for the purpose of 
shewing the noble Lord, that last Session 
it had been deemed advisable to introduce 
accompanying measures with the Poor- 
law Bill, and to press on him t! 
of adhering to the same course, as | 
was convinced it this Bill would 
neither prove popular nor efficient. 


Poor-Laws 


‘ 
Alt 


Tp 1 
ne been 


necessity 


| 


wilnout 


Mr, Lucas had heard with great | 
satisfaction the statement of the noble | 
Lord. le begged, however, to observe to 
the noble Lord that any statement which 
could be made as to the linen trade in 
1824 was not at all applicable to the same | 
trade in 1837, as the linen trade had | 
greatly diminished since 1824. He hoped | 


that this question would never degenerate | 
into a party one, As to alaw of settle- 
ment, he begged tosay that he would bri 

forward a motion on that subject similar | 
to that which he had submitted to the | 


House last year. He wished that a point | 
of so much importance should be agai | 
considered, in order that it might receive 
the solemn decision of a new Parliament. 
The Chancellor of the 
reference to what had been said by the 
hou. Member for Roscommon, (Mr. French) | 
explained that an act had passed last year, 
to enable the Government to advance, in | 
cases of great emergency, the public money 
under the superintendence of the board of 
works. It would, he thought, be a most 
unfortunate lesson to teach to the people | 
of Ireland, it would be most unfortunate | 
for themselves, if they were to expect 
that in every case of distress, they were to | 
calculate upon receiving money from the 
Government. A case of very great and | 
extraordinany emergency could alone} 
justify such an application. The Act of| 
last year was intended to apply to such a| 


| 
Exchequer, in | 


{ COMMONS} 


| better—they 
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case, and for the purpose of doing so, it 
actually passed over the functions of the 
grand jury. ‘The application to which the 
hon, Member for Roscommon had referred 
was considered by thejtre asury not to come 
within the objects of that Bill, and, there- 
fore, it was refused. 

Mr. O’ Brien contend d the Aet did not 
bear the m« ning CIVe n to it by the right 
Gentleman, and that it never was 
intended as a temporary mea noi 
wus there anything in it that could justify 
such supposition, and = trusted the 
benefit that would derive from its being 
carried into eflect would not longer be 
withheld from the 

Mr. 


hesitation in ass 


hon. 


sure 


a 


country. 

is a lawyer, had 
rtine the did 
construction put on if by the 


no 
not 


y } 
Lynch, as 
I act 

' 
bear the 


: : : 
Chanceller of the Exchequer ; he could 

ie : 
instance several cases similar to that stated 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
- se ana 1 
common, and joined wih the hon. Me 
bei iOr Lim rick, in hoping a line ol con- 
duct which really could not be justified, 
would not longer be persevered in. 


Mr. John Young hope l, that when the 


Bill had been read a second time, as he 
uld I 


» without Opposition, 


supposed it wi 
‘ 


the noble Lord would not pass it through 
the Committee immediately after the 
recess. Time should be allowed for 
receiving and weighing observations and 
Suge stions from Irel nad, especially from 
the orand jurors, who would probably 
¢{ibegin to «assemble the last week in 
Mebruary. He hoped the Committec 
would be fixed for after ihat period - the 


wire 
alforaed on the subject, 
that took 


. ae 
{ mlitata } 
faciiitate the 


more inforination 
! 


» more dis ‘ussion pl ice, the 


uld 


duction of the measure, and ex 


th 
W mitro- 


iverated 


anticipations of mischief ou the one hand, 
|} and of indefinite and impracticable good 


on the other, would be dispelled. Indeed, 


Mr. Nicholls’s second 1 port presented that 


morning stated the public mind of 1. = -d 
now informed on 
subject than formerly. The hon. Membe1 
concluded, by saying, he was not sorry to 
hear that the further consideration and 
more extended inquiry they had afforded 
the question, had confirmed Ministers in 
their adherence to the main features of 
their former measure — to an absolute 
reje of a law of settlement, and an 
exclusively in-door system of relief. 

Lord Clements remarked that Mr. 
Nicholls had, in his last report, referred to 


was much better 


‘tion 
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the county of Donegal, and bad remarked 
that there were two points necessary to be 
attended to before it could be expected 
that a poor law would work well: 
were, the facilitating of g 
the aflording of employment t 
He agreed with Mr. Nicholls upo 
these points. Ile also 
Poor law never could be efficient unl 
the people had the means of taxu 
selves for the purpose of carrying 


works. Th 


emig 





thoucht that a 


> them- 
on public 


e rateepayers ought to have a 


direct control over their Own money, and 
to be afforded the means of opening the 
resources of their country. ‘There was, h 
| ] ] ms: re anxiol thy } \ 

aeciaread, no nan more anxiou han oO is 
to have a Poor-law, if the Government 

Al eng Fo 4 } 1 t} n 

would only apply to Ireland th me im- 
provements which had benefited England 


SO 


control ovet their own expend 


i . 
Mr. Sid 7 aid. that th tat ra \- 
ta is 1 

tution which existed in Irelane $ Su S 

ougnt not to exist in a Christian coun 


This was 


people of this country w 


not an 


by the state of the people of Ireland. It 
would be useless to endeavour to raise tl 

condition and tone of feeling of the 
people of this country, if they did n 
the sume time elevate the « dition and 


brethre 
was a matter of great congr: 
that on [rish question there wa 
any difference of opinion, and he enter- 


i 


moral tone of then 


one 


tained strone 3 that this would creat] 
contribute to ihe suee of the experi- 
ment. 

Sir Edward Suqden said, lie was glad to 
be able to concur in the proposition of tl 
noble Lord. With respect to the subject 


of out-door relief, he thought it was utterly 
impossible to think of extending it to Tre 
land. He was not in favour of the work~ 
house system if they could find a better ; 
but in Ireland he thought they must b 
content with this system, and tlie only 
object was to see that it was well applied. 
He entertained a strong opini against 
the law of settlement. He thought that, 
if possible, it ought to be avoided, and he 
Was not certain that it could not 
avoided. There might be times when 
there would be such a pressure of popula 
tion in a particular district as really to 
swamp all the means of supply, if ther 
vas not a law of settlement. He thought 
that it would be found necessary, unless 


ion 


there was a law of settlement, to have a| whom it was taken. 


much, and give to the rate-payers a | 


Dec. 


| 
} 


! 
| 
\ 


i; man we 
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L§ 


simultaneous for all the 
without this was done, 
every 
which was 
his best 


provision mad 
unions ; be 


and 


TUS< 


1 1 : , ’ 
without a law ol settiement, 
; s 

that 1nwon 


yuld 


uld 7O LO 


bi ve 


’ t ¢ - 
nearest to him. 


{ tion to the details of th measure 
li > 

} J 1 Ps 
ind if he could afford any assistance in 


the further progress of the Bill he would 


a with the greatest yssible pl asure. 
Lord John Russell said, he was very 
slac s proposition had been so fairly re- 
ceived It was his intention to propose 
t} cond reading before the holidays, as 
he | not anticipate that on the second 
reading there would be any difference of 
i ind | hop d to be able to go 


rather early in February. 


With respect to what had fallen from the 
yn :d learned Gentleman (Sir E. 
St he wonld not enter upon the 
qi ns referred to; he would merely 
Say it | COl id ed that il th was 
f settlement they must either hav 
i b] t | oO! 


unlOnS iirst 


sta- 


yLhbers were ¢ 





a point well worthy of 


onsideration of the House, and, he 

jn t add, of the Governmentand the Com- 

j; ™ “9 se ; 

} ’ i Pe u i qut ad, V eunei there 

| had been any VIS S$ mat for esta- 

ua the uni simultaneously. 

} Lord John Russell said, | ision 

I i made 

Ir. D 5 | Ithat th 

| I ya han (if La i 

| would pers! ) the motion of which | 
n no when 1 Bill eame for 
wa, as if t was not a law of scitl 

ment the Bill would have an injurious 


be @ 


co } 
In treiand, 


and Te ad 


yn the state of society 


riven, Bill brought in 


Post-Orrice Returns.| Mr. Wal- 
lace rose to call the attention of the House 
to the most extraordinary document that 


had ever been laid before them. From a 
which had been laid before the 
House, it d that ina period of eight 

than 640,0002.had been 
letters in 


st-oftice. 


return 
peared 
irs no less a sum 
ibstracted from u 

the P He saw bv the 
s of that day that it h id been 
stated by the Postmaster-General in the 
House of Lords, that of this sum 400, 0002. 
had been restored to the individu from 
He was very much 


their progress 
througn 
newspapt r 


tatec| v 


le 
lS 
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ast onished atthe statement that this money 
had not been abstracted, as he could not 
comprehend how it could have been 
restored unless it was first abstracted. 
He did not know how this money could 
have been abstracted without a violation 
of seals, It was a general practice in the 
country post-offices to break the seals of 
letters and read their contents; but he 
believed the practice of opening letters 
was carried on to a greater extent in Glas- 
gow than anywhere else. The hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to two cases in which 
parties had put money-letters into the 
Glasgow post-office, which letters had 
never reached their destination. A good 
system existed in Ireland in 1831; but it 
had been put down when the Irish and 
Scotch offices were united with that of 
England. They had in Ireland at that 
time an excellent system of registry, which, 
while it saved 20,0002. a year, cost only 
1004. He hoped that her Majesty’s 
Government would take up the subject in 
one way or other. It was not to be en- 
dured that the Post-office should have a 
monopoly of the carriage of the country, 
that there should be a penalty upon using 
any other mode of carriage, and yet that 
they should not be bound to make up 
losses. The hon. Member complained 


that whilst Ireland and the north of Eng- 
land had now the benefit of the Irish ex- 
press by the railroad, Scotland was still 


deprived of that advantage. There was 
another matter of which he had to com- 
plain. At his instigation the Post-office 
had consented to send two mails daily to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. They had cer- 
tainly done so, but they had sent a mail- 
bag by only one of them, not a single 
letter or paper being taken by the other 
mail to Scotland. He considered this a 
complete breach of faith. He moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the registration 
of letters. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
glad the hon. Member, by making a 
motion, had given him an opportunity of 
making a brief reply. He was uot sur- 
prised that the hon. Member had drawn 
the attention of the House to these returns, 
seeing the amount of money involved in 
them. The hon. Member seemed to sup- 
pose that this sum, 600,000/. represented 
the amount abstracted from the Post- 
office. Now he would show that the 
return bore no such meaning. He would 
first ask of any mercantile Gentleman pre- 
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sent, whether, as a matter of common sense, 
he believed it possible that 600,000/. could 
have been abstracted from the correspond- 
ence of the country without raising such 
a clamour on the part of the trading 
interest of the country as to induce them 
to complain of the grievance, and not 
leave it entirely in the hands of the hon. 
Member for Greenock? Would they not 
have heard of it beforethrough the represen- 
tatives of Manchester, of Bristol, of Liver- 
pool, and of every other commercial town 
inthe country, which must have felt its 
interests deeply affected by such proceed- 
ings? It was therefore unlikely that the 
conclusion come to by the hon. Member 
should be correct. But not only was 
it not likely, but it was impossible. This 
600,000. was not a return of the amount 
of money lost; it arose in this simple 
way. Suppose a person expected a letter 
containing money, and the letter was de- 
layed in consequence of some accident one 
or two days; under these circumstances 
he makes an appeal to the Post-oftfice, and 
the appeal is registered, shewing the 
amount of money thus detained. Butit did 
not by any means follow that the money 
should be lost, and the party receiving 
it did not always inform the Post-office 
of the fact. There was also another case 
which was not impossible, namely, parties 
sending their servants to put money letters 
in the Post-office, which letters might never 
have been posted. The House must not 
therefore, in looking at these returns suppose 
that’the sum of 600,000/. in any way repre- 
sented the amount of money actually lost 
in the Post-office. He was not prepared 
to deny that a considerable sum of money 
was lost in its passage through the Post- 
office ; but that was a circumstance which 
could never be wholly prevented. With 
respect to the transmission of money in 
letters, he believed that in nine cases out 
of ten, unless an additional envelope 
were put upon the letter, the money was 
so carelessly put in that it would fall out. 
He did not wish to deny that an evil 
existed in the present system, to which he 
should be anxious at the first opportunity 
to apply a practical and efficient remedy. 
He thought, however, that nothing could 
be done with any approach to success 
until a system for the registration of let- 
ters had been adopted. By this means 
the safe delivery of every letter would be 
ensured, though of course the same re- 
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to any alleged or supposed contents of it. 
With respect to the proposal for establish- 
ing day mails, he had only one word to 
say. It must be evident that if this pro- 
position were adopted, the mails would 
arrive in London at different times of the 
day instead of at one general and fixed 
hour. Now, it was only within these few 
days that he had been complained to of 
the irregularity of the arrival of certain 
letters from Liverpool and elsewhere, and 
a desire expressed that the period of the 
arrival of letters should be well understood 
and permanent. His own opinion cer- 
tainly was, that it was far preferable that 
the letters should arrive at one fixed hour 
from all parts of the country, as at pre- 
sent, than that there should be one hour 
for the Liverpool letters, another for those 
from Glasgow, another for the foreign 
letters, another for the Edinburgh, and 
so forth. In conclusion, he had only to 
say, that he hoped, at novery remoe 
period, to introduce a measure for the re- 
gistration of letters at the Post-office upon 
the principle he had already stated. . 

Mr. Hume thought, that as the right 
hon. Gentleman threw some doubts upon 
the accuracy of the supposed losses to the 
public, as manifested in this return, the 
Post-office should be at some pains to 
ascertain whether those returns were cor- 
rect or not. He thought also that it was 
high time that the public, having only this 
one means for the conveyance of their 
letters at their disposal, should enjoy 
something like security as respected their 
letters and the contents of them. There 
was the case of 7/. 10s. sealed up in a let- 
ter before the Postmaster, and treble 
postage paid, and yet the letter was lost ; 
and when the Postmaster-general was ap- 
plied to, he wrote a letter saying that ‘‘ He 
was not aware of any law which rendered 
the Post-office liable for any losses by 
reason of a letter’s not reaching its desti- 
nation.” Now he maintained that the 
Postmaster-general who could write such 
a letter as that should not be suffered to 
remain in his situation, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he sanc- 
tioned such conduct, ought not to remain 
in his. The public were prevented by 
penalties from sending letters by any other 
means of conveyance than that of the 
General Post-office, and in return for this 
valuable monopoly the Post-office owed 
the public something like security in the 
conveyance of their letters, There ought 
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to be responsibility somewhere. Before 
he sat down he begged to ask a question 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Two 
years ago the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer pointed out, in a most able manner, 
the abuses of the p esent system of Post- 
office management, and said that things 
ought not to remain as they were. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the same time 
brought ina Bill to reform these evils; 
but when that Bill arrived in the House 
of Lords, the nobleman who had been 
Postmaster-general under all these abuses 
caused the Bill to be turned out, and then 
laughed at the Government and this House 
for the trouble they had been at for no- 
thing. Now, he begged to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether it was his 
intention again to bring in, and to pass 
into a law, the Bill which he had formerly 
introduced on this subject ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was quite true that, in conformity 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the affairs of the 
Post-office, he had introduced a Bill for 
the reform of that department, two Ses. 
sions ago. At that time he certainly did 
state that he could not approve of the 
present system of Post-office management; 
but, at the same time, he said so without 
at allimpugning the conduct of the Duke 
of Richmond, or of his successor, the 
Earl of Lichfield. On the contrary, he 
bore testimony to the zealous efforts of 
those two noblemen to contend against the 
radical defects of the system under which 
they had to act; and the conclusion which 
he then drew was, that, if after all that had 
been done by them, there were still defects 
at the Post-office, there was the greater 
necessity fora complete reform. He had 
succeeded in carrying that Bill through 
that House, but he could not be held 
responsible for its fate in the other House. 
He had only to add on this~subject that 
nothing but the early termination of the 
last Session had prevented him from again 
introducing a Bill on this subject, and 
that he certainly proposed to do so in the 
present Session. With respect to the 
letter which the Postmaster-General had 
written in reference to a letter containing 
money which had miscarried, and upon 
which the hon. Member for Kilkenny had 
commenced by declaring, that the man 
who had written such a letter should not 
remain in his situation, he begged to sub- 
mit that, however such a circumstance 
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might be received as an additional argu- 
ment for a reform in the present system, 
yet as long as the present system remained 
unaltered by act of Parliament, the Post- 
master-general had given a_ perfectly 
correct statement of the law of the case, 
and in his opinion, therefore, it was the 
only letter which could have been written 
by the Postmaster-general on the sub- 
ject. 

‘ Sir G. Strickland thanked the hon. 
Gentleman who had brought forward this 
motion for his exertions in a matter of so 
much public interest. It was highly ne- 
cessary that a system of increased security 
and vigilance should be introduced with- 
out delay into the post-office department. 
He was glad to hear that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intended to take a step 
towards this by introducing a Bill for the 
registration of letters. 

Mr. George F. Young believed, with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the merchants and bankers of the metro- 
polis would not be in favour of any 
alteration in the conveyance of letters 
which should subject them to deliveries at 
different periods of the day instead of at 
one fixed and uniform hour. 

Mr. Labouchere believed, that most of 
the charges against the post-office which 


had been made this evening were extra- 
vagant and unfounded. He admitted 
that the security of letters at present en- 
joyed was not such as the public had a 
right to look for from a public depart- 


ment; and he believed that the best 
remedy which could be applied to this 
evil was that of a registration of letters as 
proposed by his right hon. Friend. Such 
a registration, he thought, could be very 
easily carried into operation as far as the 
security of the letter was concerned; but 
as to the contents of it, that, he thought, 
could hardly be attempted to be ensured, 
as it would be impossible to examine every 
letter in the midst of the hurry of busi- 
ness at a place like the post-office. 
Registration was already to a certain extent 
carried on at the twopenny post-office 
whenever the letter contained money or 
otherwise, on the demand of those who 
sent the money, and it had been found 
so efficient, that in upwards of 100,000 
letters which had been registered in this 
manner, only two losses had occurred. He 
thought, however, that if the post-office 
were responsible for small sums, it would 
be of great convenience to the poorer 
classes. 
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Mr. Wallace was glad to hear, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intended to 
bring in a Bill for the reform of the post- 
office, and that he should, therefore, with- 
draw his motion. 


——LOIL LL OO DOOR 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, December 4, 1837. 


Mrinvtes.] The Royal assent was given by Commission 
to the Commission of the Peace Bill. 

Petition presented. By Lord Brovanam, from a respect- 
able and numerous meeting assembled at Exeter-hall, for 
carrying the provision of the Emancipation of Slaves 
into full effect. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, December 4, 1837. 


Minutes.) Bills. Reada first time :—Houses of Parlia- 
ment Sites; Small Debts (Scotland); Rating of Tene- 
ments. 

Petitions presented. By Captain PecHELt, from Brighton, 
and Mr, CHALMERS, from Montrose, for equalising the 
Rate of Postage.—By Sir WALTER JAmgs, from Hull, 
for compensation for ships seized in Denmark.—By the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, from the City of Lon- 
don, for a uniform low rate of Postage; against the 
Duties on Life, Fire, and Marine Insurance Duties; and 
in favour of the Municipal Officers Declaration Bill.—By 
Mr. E. L. BULWER, from Lincoln, in favour of the Bal- 
lot.— By the ATroRNEY-GENERAL, from Edinburgh, for 
a uniform low rate of Postage; and for opening to the 
public, free of charges, all National Property, such as 
the Regalia of Scotland, and all Works of Art, ete.—By 
Mr. Hume, from Glasgow, to the same effect.—By Mr. 
Houmk, from the Political Union at Deptford, for Vote by 
Ballot, Universal Suffrage, and Short Parliaments. 


Municirat Orricers’ DecLaRa- 
TIoNs.] On the motion of Mr. Baines, 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee upon the Municipal Officers’ Decla- 
rations Biil, 

Mr. Grote said, he believed that the 
present was the fit time for him to move 
that the Bill be extended not only to the 
Quakers and Moravians, but to all classes 
of her Majesty’s subjects. In doing so, 
he desired to explain that nothing was 
farther from his intention than to interfere 
with the’ wishes of the hon. Member for 
Leeds, as regarded those two classes 
of Dissenters which were included in his 
Bill. He was of opinion that the princi- 
ple of the Bill did not go far enough. It 
was impossible to follow this course of 
legislation without feeling that, from the 
passing of the Test and Corporation Acts’ 
Repeal Bill, the principle of imposing tests 
had been abandoned. The imposition of 
civil disabilities on account of the party’s 
religion he believed was now considered 
out of the question. The House could 
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not possibly apprehend anything like 
danger to the Established Church of Eng- 
land from the admission of Quakers and 
Moravians to the privileges sought for 
them; and certainly, if it were right that 
the Roman Catholics, a very powerful 
body, were admitted to these privileges, it 
was also proper that Quakers and Mora- 
vians should be admitted. He proposed, 
however, to carry the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Leeds by the instruction 
which he should move to the Committee, 
to the same point as was reached by the 
Bill which that hon. Member brought into 
the House in 1836, and which, after pass- 
ing this House was carried up to the 
Lords, where he believed it was not re- 
jected, but there not being time enough to 
allow of a full discussion of the principles 
it fell through. ‘The objects embraced by 
that Bill, were precisely the objects he 
now had in view. His wish was to open 
the doors of Parliament and of the Corpo- 
rations to every Dissenter of every de- 
nomination who would subscribe to the 
declaration, that he would not employ the 
power which he might obtain to the detri- 
ment or injury of the Church of England as 
by-law established. There was a very strong 
teeling prevalent in the constituency which 
he had the honour to represent, in favour 
of the concession of those privileges to the 
Jews, as had been shown that evening by 
the petition presented in their favour. 
There was avery great feeling of the in- 
consistency involved in the circumstance 
that the Jews should be disqualified from 
holding the offices of mayor and aldermen, 
and yet be eligible for the important office 
of sheriff. The House might possibly 
know, that two years ago, the office of 
sheriff was filled by a gentleman professing 
the Jewish persuasion. This year, the 
same office was filled by a gentleman of 
the same religion. Yet this creed, which 
did not prevent a Jew from filling the 
responsible office of sheriff, disqualified 
him from being either a Member of Par- 
liament, or a member of acommon coun- 
cil. Had the learned Recorder, (the 
Member for the borough of Cambridge) 
been in his place, he could have appealed 
to him, if those Gentlemen to whom he 
had already alluded, had not filled the 
high office of sheriff of the city of London 
withcredit and advantage ; and he certainly 
expected to have the hon. and learned 
Member’s support of the proposition 
which he was about to make to the 
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House. He could not understand the 
principle upon which the hon. Member 
for Leeds intended to oppose his (Mr. 
Grote’s) amendment. He would not rest his 
motion on the ground of special favour to 
the Jews, but on the broad ground that 
the time had arrived when the last rem- 
nant of those acts of intolerance which 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts was intended to abolish, should be 
erased from the statute-book. He begged 
to remind the House that the very princi- 
ple which he recommended was adopted 
by Parliament when it passed the Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Leeds 
in 1836. If the hon. Member for Leeds 
should resist the present. motion, he would 
doubtless be prepared to state the grounds 
on which he rested his opposition; but 
there was no ground he could urge which 
would not cut from under him the most 
powerful arguments in favour of his Bill 
of 1836. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving that it be an instruction to the 
Committee to extend the relief afforded by 
ihe Bill to persons of all religious denomi- 
nations, 

Mr. Goring seconded the motion, and 
contended that it was unworthy of this en- 
lightened age and country to retain those 
laws which excluded Jews from civil 
rights. 

Mr. Langdale was not prepared to go 
along with the hon. Member for the city 
of London in his present amendment, and 
he would tell the House why. It was on 
this ground, and on this ground alone, that 
he conceived that the adoption of the pre- 
sent instruction would endanger the suc- 
cess of the Bill altogether. He was of 
opinion that this Bill ought to pass, 
because, if Quakers were permitted to make 
affirmations, instead of taking oaths, on 
matters of life and death, surely their de- 
clarations on accepting municipal offices 
ought to be considered sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

Sir J. Duke hoped that, as a new 
Member, he might be permitted to say a 
few words on the present occasion. As 
Sheriff of London, he bore testimony to 
the merits of both his successor and his 
predecessor in that office, who, as the 
House was well aware, were both Jews. 
His predecessor had retired into private 
life attended by the respect and approba- 
tion of all who witnessed his official exer- 
tions; and his successor, who was at 
present fulfilling the duties of his office, 
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would doubtless, when he retired, carry 
with him into his retirement the same fa- 
vourable opinion from his fellow citizens. 
Both those gentlemen were liberal contri- 
butors to all public charities, and never 
inquired to what creed the directors and 
objects of those charities belonged. There 
were many other persons of the Jewish 
persuasion who deserved the same high 
character as the two excellent individuals to 
whom he had just alluded. He hoped 
that the House would gladly avail itself of 
the present opportunity to remove the bar- 
riers which kept those persons from the 
possession of their municipal rights. 

Sir G. Strickland, as a friend of the 
established Church, thought, that the best 
way of propping up that church was by re- 
moving all those heartburnings against it 
which were created by the religious exclu- 
sions which it had formerly considered ne- 
cessary to its defence. He therefore hoped 
before long to see the time when all re- 
ligious disabilities would be removed. The 
present, however, was a question in which 
policy as well as principle was at stake ; 
and as he was of opinion that a prudent 
man ought to take all that he could get, 
when he could not get all that he might 
wish, he should oppose the amendment of 
the hon. Member for the city of London, 
lest by supporting it he should run the 
risk of losing the substantive motion of his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Leeds. 

Mr. Pattison supported the amendments 
proposed by his hon. Colleague. He was 
surprised to find opposition made to such 
a proposition on that (the Radical) side 
of the House, although he was quite pre- 
pared for it on the other side. He had 
a notice of a motion for that night, which 
he would not go on with if the House ac- 
ceded to that of hishon. Friend. But if the 
proposition of his hon. Friend were rejected 
heshould certainly bring forward his own. 
He wished to add the expression of his feel- 
ings and those of his constituents in sup- 
port of the views and opinions expressed 
in favour of the Jews by his hon. Col- 
league. He would illustrate the estima- 
tion in which gentlemen of the Jewish 
persuasion were held in the city, by ob- 
serving that when he left the chair as 
governor of the bank, a Jewish gentleman 
was proposed to fill it, and the seconder 
of that gentleman was Mr. Gurney, the 
Quaker. He gave the proposition of his 
hon. Friend his hearty support. 

Sir Robert Inglis had great pleasure in 
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admitting all the high personal qualifica- 
tions of the two excellent individuals who 
had been alluded to by Gentlemen on the 
other side. The present, however, was 
not a personal question, nor ought it to 
be embarrassed by personal considerations. 
It was a question of principle, and of prin- 
ciple only, andthat question was, whether 
they ought not to exclude from all share 
in the government of England those who 
did not profess, like themselves, Christi- 
anity. The proposition of the hon. Member 
for Leeds was very different from that of 
the hon. Member for the city of London. 
The first was a proposition to relieve those 
who differed from the Church of England ; 
the latter was a proposition to relieve 
those who differed from our common 
Christianity. He insisted that those who 
did not believe in our common Christianity 
should not be admitted to legislate for it. 
He reminded hon, Members that in the 
summons which called them together they 
were convened to consult, not only on the 
state and defence of the kingdom, but also 
on the Church. It might be perhaps said, 
that if the argument which he had just 
used proved anything, it proved too much ; 
for there were already in the Legislature 
men who had no especial interest in the 
Church. But he insisted that even those 
men had an interest in our common 
Christianity, and hitherto the Legislature 
had excluded from it all who did not pro- 
fess the faith of a Christian. He was sure 
that if the House should determine to ad- 
mit such persons within its walls, it would 
be contrary to the feelings of the country, 
and would never be permitted by the 
other branch of the legislature. Having 
on former occasions opposed upon general 
grounds the introduction of Jews into that 
House, he could not allow them to be in- 
troduced by a side wind into the enjoy- 
ment of municipal offices. He should 
give his strenuous opposition to the in- 
struction moved by the hon. Member. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he 
knew the hon. Member for Oxford was 
on all occasions in the field against any 
propositions which were introduced as re- 
garded the Jews. Now, he would not 
admit any argument which speculated on 
what might be done in the other House of 
Parliament. The question seemed to be, 
whether the principle should be established 
that no man, be his religion what it might, 
should be disabled from holding any civil 
office by reason of those religious opinions, 
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and it was kis conscientious opinion that 
every loyal subject should be admitted to 
civil offices—that the question should be 
not of what religion any person was, but 
whether, should he be admitted to legis- 
lative functions, he would be dangerous to 
the State, in consequence of his political 
opinions? The hon. Member for Oxford 
always objected to the admission of Jews 
to civil privileges, and he was convinced 
he would do so to the end. But on what 
ground, he would ask, should they not be 
admitted ? There were no men who were 
more loyal subjects ; and as to their poli- 
tical opinions, it had been remarked that 
there was no instance of a person of the 
Jewish persuasion who had ever been con- 
victed or accused of a political offence. It 
had been remarked that the good conduct 
and loyalty of the Jews as a body could 
not be established by two persons, but it 
was admitted that the conduct of all those 
who had been admitted to civil offices had 
been so unexceptionable as to have ac- 
quired the applause of both sides. In 


reference to the argument used by the 
hon. Member for Oxford, that he would 
oppose the motion because the parties re- 
ferred to were not Christians, he remem- 
bered that the same hon. Member had 


been as vehemently opposed to the Dis- 
senters, and that he had been always 
averse to the repeal of the Test Act. He 
had followed him in the debate on that 
question, and it struck him that if he 
carried out his principles there would be 
an end to any advance in religious tolera- 
tion—to the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
what had been his objections? They 
were as good Christians as any other, and 
yet he objected to their participation in 
civil rights; and now, when the question 
was the admission of Jews to those privi- 
leges, his objection was that they were not 
Christians. With all respect to the hon. 
Gentleman, he could see no objection to 
admit them to offices, to fulfil which they 
were capable, as could be evidenced in the 
City of London. There were thousands 
of that persuasion whose character and 
dealings acquired for them the respect 
and admiration of all with whom they 
were connected. He trusted, therefore, 
that the amendment would be carried, 
and that a great principle would not be 
given up upon speculation as to what 
might be done in another place. 

Mr. Kemble said, if he understood the 
object of the bill, its purpose simply was 
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to extend to certain classes of Christian 
Dissenters the same relief in respect of 
municipal offices which had been already 
granted to them by all Acts of Parliament 
regulating the conditions of admission to 
other places of public trust. This being 
the only question before them, he thought 
the amendment of the hon. Member for 
the City of London utterly irrelevant. It 
was hardly fair that the House should be 
called on to affirm a principle of an extent 
so wide as to sanction the admission of 
persons of the Jewish persuasion not only 
to municipal officers, but to seats in that 
House, in a bill of which the object was 
to relieve Quakers from an oath which. 
they could not conscientiously take. He 
should feel it is duty, therefore, to vote 
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against the amendment. 

Mr. George F. Young said, the hon. 
Member for Surrey, in asserting that the 
| amendment would sanction the admission 
of Jews into that House, as well as enable 
them to hold municipal offices, had con- 
founded two objects totally distinct. The 
Jews were not excluded from municipal 
offices ; the question was, whether they 
should continue to hold them under the 
absurd and anomalous tenure by which 
they are at present compelled to fill them, 
or whether a more sound and rational 
system should be introduced. Would any 
man maintain that a Jewish sheriff, elected 
by the citizens of London, and liable to a 
fine of 600J. if he refused to serve, should 
be compelled to sign a declaration that he 
will discharge the duties of the office, “‘ on 
the true faith of a Christian,” or be sub- 
jected to heavy penalties, from which he 
could only be relieved by the act of in- 
demnity annually passed? The object 
sought to be attained was merely to 
abolish this barbarous form of procedure, 
and if the House declined to relieve all 
who were placed in the position he had 
described, they would commit a positive 
act of injustice towards those who were ex- 
cluded. 

Captain Pechell remarked, that Mr. 
Salomons, a well-known member of the 
Jewish persuasion, had lately canvassed a 
borough in the county with which he was 
connected, and that the prejudices against 
him felt by many at first were entirely 
removed before the canvass was finished, 
He hoped the House would see the neees- 
sity of now granting an immunity, the 
concession of which was demanded by a 
vast majority of the nation. 
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Sir C. Burrell must say, as Mr. Salo- 
mons, his late opponent at Shorebam, had 
been referred to, that he believed the 
character of that gentleman for respect- 
ability stood very high. Truth obliged 
him to add, however, that the supporters 
of Mr. Salomons were, with few excep- 
tions, of an inferior class in the social 
scale; how their votes were obtained, he 
would not say. The conduct of Mr. Salo- 
mons’ supporters during the election was 
not at all creditable to them. With re- 
gard to the matter immediately before the 
House, he should certainly give his vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if the consti- 
tuency of Shoreham did not in future bear 
a very good character, they must ascribe 
it to the efforts of the hon. Baronct to set 
the House right on the point, as no one 
could have said anything against it but 
for the information kindly supplied by 
him. He could not content himself with 
giving a silent vote on this occasion, and 
the reason was, that the motion, as the 
hon. Member for Surrey (Mr. Kemble) 
said, involved a principle. The hon, 
Gentleman had used this argument against 
the motion of the hon. Member for the 
City of London, he (Mr. O'Connell) did 
not think in a legitimate way, for, by 
manner of arguing, it 
seemed as if he would support the 
principle if it were separately laid down. 
It appeared to him to be a paltry and 
pitiful mode of legislation to be hair by 
hair and bit by bit admitting persons into 
offices without the exaction of religions 
tests. He did not know anything so de- 
rogatory to Christianity as those religious 
tests for admission to office; they became 
mere oaths of course; there was no sanc- 
tity about them, and the flippency with 
which the ceremony was gone through in 
the usual routine of office was really any- 
thing but creditable to the religious feel- 
ings of the parties. If religious feelings 
existed, what should be the foundation of 
them? Justice to every creed—noninter- 
ference with private jundgment—permis- 
sion toevery man to enjoy the fullest li- 
berty of conscience—the renunciation of 
all claim: to dictate the religious opinions 
of others. No man in that House had a 
right to inquire into the religions opinions 
of anv individual; 


the hon. Member’s 


entitle a man to civil rights, the more 
conscientious he was in refusing to take 
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an oath repugnant to his conscience, the 
greater title did he possess to the respect 
and esteem of his fellow-citizens. Instead 
of shutting the door to public eminence 
against such men, they ought to throw it 
open wider to their access. He would 
implore the hon. Member for Leeds not to 
oppose the amendment to the motion for 
going into Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber had a particular object, but that toa 
certain extent involved a principle, and 
would be of small importance if it did 
not. Why not at once admit the prin- 
ciple, anc accede to the amendment? 
Were any gentlemen more cherished in 
society than the class of Jews; were any 
persons better calculated to fill offices 
with credit ; would it not be an act of in- 


Declarations. 


Justice to exclude them from the benefit 


of this law? Municipal offices were at 
present held by Jews by a sort of trick 
and dexterity of law, and was it not most 
discreditable to say that we allow that to 
be done surreptitiously which is not done 
openly ? 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Inglis) had assented to 
the 87th section of the Act 3 and 4 Wil- 
liam 4th, which enacted, that no native 
of British India, nor any natural-born 
subject of his Majesty residing therein, 
should, by reason of his place of birth, 
descent, or colour, be disabled from hold- 
ing any place, honour, or emolument, 
under the East-India Company. Why 
should the hon. Baronet withhold the 
same privileges from the Jews of this 
country which he had consented to grant 
to every native of our Indian dominions? 
Why should he deny to natives of Eng- 
land those rights which were enjoyed by 
her subjects in a distant region ? 

Mr. Baines rose, but gave way to 

Lord John Russell who said, his vote 
would be very much governed by the 
opinions held by the hon. Member for Leeds, 
who had prepared the Bill. With regard to 
the difference between the hon, Member 
for Dublin and the hon. Member for Sur- 
rey, he had no hesitation in declaring his 
support of the principle involved in the 
amendment; and if he thought he could 
forward the progress of any measure by 
asserting that principle, he should be most 
happy to do so. But the question with 
respect to this Bill was of a different na- 
ture. When the Bill for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act was before Par- 
liament, it was returned from the House 
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of Lords with certain additions to the 
declaration proposed in it, which were 
adopted by the House. Therefore, if there 
was any discredit in giving way to a par- 
tial admission, as the lon. Member for 
Tynemouth contended, the House was 
then guilty of that fault, because while 
they maintained that the Test and Cor- 
poration Act should be repealed, they 
inserted in the declaration which was 
adopted, the words “on the true faith of 
a Christian,” manifestly excluding the 
Jews. Certain other words were added to 
the declaration, which, as he understood 
at the time, were intended only to give it 
the character of greater solemnity. For 
that purpose the words ‘‘in the presence 
of Almighty God” were introduced, which 
gave to the form the character of an oath 
rather than a declaration, though they did 
not convert it to an oath. Now, in pas- 
sing such a Bill as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Leeds proposed, it might be 
very well contended that the intention of 
the Legislature was not to admit Jews, 
but that it was not their intention to 
exclude persons having a conscientious 
objection to an oath by putting words in 
the declaration tantamount to an oath. 
That was the principle on which the Bill 
of his hon. Friend was founded; but if, 
besides accomplishing this object, they 
could accomplish the object of admitting 
Jews, and if his hon. Friend thought the 
principle could be acted on in the Bill 
with advantage, he should be happy to 
embrace the opportunity, and assert again 
the principle he had asserted when Bills 
for the relief of the Jews were brought 
before the House by an hon. Friend of his 
now in India (Mr. Macaulay), and by his 
right hon. Friend near him (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer.) But, if his hon. 
Friend were of opinion that the intro- 
duction of such a provision at this time 
was likely to be injurious to his Billi, then 
he should say the best course they could 
adopt would be to limit the relief to the 
parties for whom it was originally con- 
templated, and the argument for the 
future admission of the Jews would not be 
weakened, but strengthened, by the ad- 
mission of another class of Dissenters. 
It was, however, entirely a question of 
policy, and he laid the matter before his 
hon. Friend and before the House with 
the assurance that his bon. Friend’s vote 
should be guided by his determination. 
Mr. Baines thought, that both duty and 
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policy bound him to adhere to the course 
te had already marked out. On intro- 
ducing this Bill he stated distinctly that 
it was his intention to relieve Quakers and 
Moravians from the obligation to take an 
oath in order to enable them to enter on 
a municipal office. That was his object, and 
beyond that he did not mean to go. He 
had no objection that relief should be given 
to the Jews ; on the contrary, he thought 
it highly desirable that they should have 
relief, but he appealed to his hon. Friend 
the Member for London, and his hon. 
Fricnd the Member for Dublin, if the 
cause would in the slightest degree be 
prejudiced by the course he intended to 
take. If the House would permit him, 
he would introduce in the Bill after the 
word ‘ Moravians,” the term ‘“ Separa- 
tists,” which would extend its benefits to 
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another denomination of Christians. 
The House divided on the Amendment: 
—Ayes 156; Noes 172: Majority 16. 
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inserted. The clauses were agreed to, and 
the House resumed. 


Wiis Acr.] Sir Edward Sugden 
moved for leave to bring in ‘a Bill to 
suspend for three months, from the end of 
December, 1837, an Act passed last Ses- 
sion for amending the law relating to 
wills.” His object in making the motion 
was to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity of amending the Act passed during 
the last Session. Any amendments should, 
in his opinion, emanate from the Govern- 
ment, and he felt inclined to leave to them 
the introduction of such as may tend to 
improve the Act. He merely asked the 
House to grant time, in order that Go- 
vernment might consider what amend- 
ments were necessary, and in doing so, he 
would declare that he was not actuated by 
any feelings of party policy or personal 
hostility. He felt much pleasure in bear- 
ing testimony to the diligence and skill of 
the property Commissioners, on whose 
report the Bill was founded ; and he also 
thought that Mr. Tyrrell, and a noble 
Lord in the other House, the Master of 
the Rolls, were entitled to much praise 
for the zeal and judgment they had dis- 
played. Few measures had received so 
much attention as the one which was then 
under the notice of the House. It had 
been referred to two Committees of that 
House, and had been twice before the 
House of Lords. It had received the 
most calm and judicious consideration. 
But he still maintained that the act could 
not meet all the objects for which it was 
framed. No man was more desirous than 
he to see those objects carried out, and he 
felt how important it was to have the mea- 
The most 


sure free from any objections. 
desirable object, in his opinion was to es- 
tablish security for the transfer of property. 
The rules for this purpose were few and 


simple. The leading rule was to leave 
well alone ; and he thought that legal as 
well as medical practitioners acted wrongly 
in interfering with it. Another, and very 
important rule was, not to run counter to 
the habits and general opinions of the 
people in making any alterations. There 
was, however, an instance of this in the 
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be disposed of without two witnesses, but 
not stock or funded property. What, 
then, would be the consequence of this 
law? Why, that without two witnesses 
such will would be invalid, and yet, from 
not being known, it might never be at- 
tended to. It was impossible to turn the 
current of public opinion in matters of 
this nature ; and the only result arising 
from this Act would be to bring wholesome 
laws into disrepute. Another rule was, not 
to put an arbitrary meaning on words that 
did not admit of a fixed signification. 
Some had said, in respect of this, that 
they did not like judge-made law; but if 
they did not approve of the judge’s put- 
ting such construction on the words as he 
should think right, he (Sir E. Sugden) 
must say, that he differed from them. 
Upon this point it had been once said by 
Lord Camden that it was not in the power 
of penmanship to meet all questions by any 
distinct form of words ; that rules of con- 
struction, therefore, must be framed to 
cover the defects of human learning, and 
that, where differences of opinion might 
exist, the construction of the judges should 
be received. He thought that it was good 
reason not to interfere with the judicial 
power of the judges in what cannot be 
made certain and fixed. It might be said 
that the moment you forma system, every- 
thing should be made to bend to that 
system; but the rule he had just men- 
tioned was, he thought, important, and 
yet had by this act been violated. There 
was another rule, too, that for the purpose 
of correcting casual inconvenience, a fixed 
law ought not to be made. In the Sta- 
tute of Frauds, the Legislature had im- 
posed various conditions, in order to guard 
against fraud, which might have been be- 
neficial had they been universally known. 
The necessity for an alteration of this 
kind might have been thought strong 
ground, but surely many more wills had 
been overturned by it than fixed. There 
were two other rules also which were worth 
noticing. The first is, not to alter the 
existing contracts of wills. This he need 
only point out to the House, and they 
would judge for themselves what would be 
the operation of this new measure. The 


Bill to which he referred, for there he| second is, not to attempt too much by 


found that no man could dispose of pro- 
perty personal or real, without having two 


witnesses to the execution of his will. | gained by a more limited effort. 


one Bill. When the grasp is too great 
much may be lost which might have been 
It is'‘im- 


Since the time of George Ist, it had been possible, in one Bill, to admit of all pro- 
understood that personal property could | visions. For this purpose, the language 
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must be distinct, and the provisions should 
be made for every case. This could not 
be done in one Bill, and, therefore, much 
as in the present one, would be left un- 
expressed and unprovided for. He could, 
however, bear testimony to the talents, 
learning, and efficiency, of the Gentleman 
who had brought forward and had sup- 
ported this measure, and if it had mis- 


carried in securing its object, it had not! 
miscarried from any want of care or at- | 


tention on his part. But he would just 
consider the effect which this Bill would 
produce. He had pointed out different 
rules that should be observed, 
would be seen that this Bill was not in 
accordance with them. It did not leave 
well alone. It did run counter to the 
habits and opinions of the people generally; 
it did put an arbitrary construction on 
words that admitted of no determinate 
meaning ; it did make a fixed law for cor- 
recting casual inconveniences ; it did alter 
the existing contracts of wills, and it did 


attempt much more than was practicable | 


in one measure. He thought, therefore, 
it must operate injuriously, and that it 
would be an universal clog. It might 
perhaps be, that too much care had been 
paid to the measure, or, perhaps that too 
much change had been made in the 
original Bill, and that this Act, as now 
passed, was very different from that which 
the noble Lord (Langdale) had introduced 
into the other House, and that it was, 
therefore, open to several objections. But 
although many alterations had been made 
in the measure in the House of Lords, yet, 
on its being returned to the House of 
Commons, it had not met with too much 
care or received too much change, for no 


alteration had been made in passing it | 
through that House. It must be in the re- ; 


collection of the right hon. Speaker, that 
in the course of addressing her Majesty 
on the Throne, at the end of the last 


session, he had spoken of this Act, and 


said it was to introduce different rules as 
to the construction of wills, and that he 
hoped its operation would be satisfactory, 
because it tended to promote the happi- 
ness and comfort of the country, by giving 


better security in the disposal of property | 


by will. Now, if he (Sir E. Sugden) had 
thought the measure did answer this 
object, he would not wish to condemn the 
operation of some of its clauses. He 


admitted that there were many which he | 


approved of--no objection could be made 
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to them ; but there were others which he 
highly condemned, and which he thought 
would act most injuriously. He would, 
therefore, without further preface, call the 
attention of the House to those parts 
which, in his opinion, required amend- 
ment, and would state his reasons for 
thinking so, as otherwise he should not 
be justified in making his present motion. 
He had called the attention of the House 
to them in connexion with the other parts 
of the Act, by stating his general opinion 
upon the measure; but he would now 
speak to those parts which should be 
considered and altered. The first alter- 
ation was with regard to infants. In 
times past, infants had been allowed to 
make wills of their personal estates, so 
that any person of seventeen years of age 
might bequeath his personal estate to 
whomsoever he pleased. But, by the 
present law, this was not permitted. If 
this clause were introduced into the 
have been some 
restrictions as to its operation. Now, in 
the case of illegitimate children, it was 
very hard that a young person who might 
possess a large fortune should be pre- 
vented from providing, if he wished it, for 
those who were dear to him, although he 
were not twenty-one years of age. In 
all preceding times he might have done so, 
but by the presentlaw he cannot. Again, 
Sup- 


go if he dies before he is of age? His 
property goes to the Crown. Now, why 
take from him the disposal of his pro- 
perty. Why take from him his right, and 
give it to the Crown? This alteration he 
thought had not been judicious. There 
should have been some qualification. 
Another great point which required 
amendment was the way in which wills 
were to be executed. Immediately after 
the Restoration an Act was passed giving 
to an infant a right of appointing by will 
guardians to his children. What objec- 
tion, then, should there be now to his 
still appointing by will? They had 
waited patiently for a century and a half, 
and why should the law be altered now? 
Unless he was under a mistake, and he 
believed he was not, this law certainly 
took from infants the powers which had 
been conferred on them by the Act of 
Charles 2nd, and without any necessity. 
He objected to removing the powers 
which existed under the old law. Again, 
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there was section 9, which related to the 
mode of the execution of wills. It was 
there said that ;——‘ Xo will shall be valid 
unless it shall be in writing, and executed 
in manner hereinafter mentioned (that is 
to say)—that it be signed at the foot or 
end thereof by the testator, or by some 
other person in his presence, and by his 
direction; and such signature shall be 
made or acknowledged by the testator in 
the presence of two or more witnesses 
present at the same time, and such wit- 
nesses shall attest and shall subscribe the 
will in the presence of the testator, but no 
form of attestation shall be necessary.” 
By this law great alteration had been 
made as to the number of witnesses ne- 
cessary for the bequeathment of a per- 
sonal estate. ‘The law makes it necessary 
to have two. Formerly it required three 
for real propeity, but personal property 
might be disposed of without. This no 
doubt was a great inconvenience, but 
how stood it now? Noman could leave 
even a legacy of 102. without having two 
witnesses, and adhering to all those forms 
and instructions which were requisite for 
the disposal of a large property. He 
must say he could not understand why 
this should be. He was sure that num- 
bers of legacies would not be given now 
in consequence of this difficulty. He 
was not dealing merely with men of pro- 
perty or intellect, but with every small 
shopkeeper in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, whose property was as dear 
to him, small as it might be, and his dis- 
posal of it of as much consideration to 
him, as that of the Gentlemen who heard 
him was to them. Could he be ac- 
quainted with the law? Could he know 
the different forms that he must adopt in 
order to leave his property as he wished ? 
It was true that the nobie Lord at the 
head of the Home Department had taken 
great pains to circulate this Act, that 
extracts from it had been posted on differ- 
ent public buildings throughout the king- 
dom, and no slight praise was due to the 
noble Lord for having done so. But 
could they understand it, even if they saw 


this? He must admit that he himself 


could not. He had not read it hurriedly, 
but with all his care, and he must say, 
with that experience and advantage which 
it might be well supposed that he had had, 
he could not understand it, and he be- 
lieved no other person could. He by no 
means understood what the construction 
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of the law was to be. How, then, could 
the common tradesman understand it? 
Where was he to get two witnesses? 
Where could he learn how to make his 
will? He might be told there was the 
Act of Parliament; but of what use would 
that be if he could not understand it? 
He thought this Act would introduce into 
the country a sort of pettifogging agent, 
something between a schoolmaster and an 
attorney’s clerk, either to make wills or 
pick flaws in them when made. He 
believed that although from the time of 
George Ist to the present moment two 
witnesses had been required to a will by 
which real property was bequeathed, vo 
Gentleman in the House was cognizant 
that he might dispose of his personal 
estate by will without such witnesses, 
except funded property or stock. Why 
was this? Because they had gone with 
the stream of general opinion, and had 
not questioned the matter. He had no 
hesitation in saying that this measure 
would strike at the root of the disposition 
of property of thousands of persons who 
would not think it was beneficial. If they 
looked to the courts of equity in this coun- 
try, in the case of a will where two wit- 
nesses were required to have signed it, and 
some omission had taken place, the feel- 
ing was so strong, that the court took the 
circumstances into consideration, and if 
other proofs of the covenants could be 
given, the will was allowed to stand. He 
thought it was impossible that this part of 
the Act could remain without alteration. 
He had an observation to make with re- 
spect to codicils of wills. Formerly, by the 
Statute of lrauds, if a person executed a 
will, properly signed and attested, and 
added a codicil, signed only by himself, 
and without witnesses, it was nevertheless 
valid. Now, however, this could not be 
done; but every time an alteration is 
made, there must be in attendance an 
attorney and his two clerks to witness the 
will. ‘Lhe point required great considera- 
tion. But again, suppose the two wit- 
nesses were there, how was it to be exe- 
cuted? He was by no means certain of 
the construction of the law, and it was not 
likely that a country lawyer would be. 
The clause said, the signature should be 
made by the testator, in the presence of 
two witnesses present at the same time, 
and such witnesses should sign in the 
presence of the testator. Now, in the 


Statute of Frauds the testator must sign 
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in the presence of three or more wit- 
nesses, who should attest or subscribe in 
the presence of the testator. There must 
be actual presence of the witnesses at the 
time, but why should two constructions be 
admissible? The judges had held that the 
witnesses need not sign in the actual pre- 
sence of the testator, but if they did it 
where he could see them, it was enough. 
Now, a man dying, and having signed his 
will in the presence of witnesses, the wit- 
nesses afterwards having gone to a table 
in the same room to sign it, it was held 
that the terms of the Act had been ful- 
filled, because the testator might have 
seen them do it. There was another case, 
too, of a lady who called at a lawyer’s in 
Lincoln’s-inn to execute a will, and, having 
signed it in her carriage, as the witnesses 
were signing it too, the coachman backed 
the horses, and thus moved her from 
seeing them; but the judges were induced 
to say that she might have seen them sign 
it, and therefore the will was good. 
There was also the case of the late Duke 
of Roxburgh. Now, all these questions 
were left in this Act, and with increased 
difficulty. Instead of clearing them, they 
were now surrounded by greater difficulty. 
The Real Property Commissioners, on 
whose report this Act had been brought 
forward, did not propose that witnesses 
should sign in the presence of the testator, 
and not in the presence of each other. 
This was too dangerous; but they sug- 
gested that they should sign in the pre- 
sence of each other, and not in the 
presence of the testator. When he was 
in the House before, he had brought in a 
Bill, which he could not unfortunately 
carry, which had met this objection in a 
business-like manner. In that Bill he had 
proposed that the testator should sign 
before the witnesses, but if the witnesses 
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a knock at the door, leaves the room, and 
during his absence the other signs. And 
yet on these accounts such will would be 
invalid. He could not say what the true 





signed so as to make it a bond fide trans- | 
action before they left the House, it, 


should be sufficient. Many authors had 
written on this Act—he thought no less 
than nine—and yet, most singular to say, 
if this Act be so clear, they most of them 
differ in their construction of it. 


Now, | 


| 


suppose it necessary for both witnesses to | 
sign in the presence of the testator. A 
gentleman in his library signs it before his | 


two servants. 


When he has signed it, , 


they consider the testator’s part done, ) 
from giving aid to a defective execution, 


and they then leave the room and sign it 
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construction of this clause was. It was 
in his opinion absolutely necessary to 
strike out the words ‘in the presence of 
the testator,” and determine in some 
other satisfactory and more practical way 
the manner in which the two witnesses 
should sign. Lord Mansfield, in reference 
to the same clause in the Statute of 
Frauds, had said, that was encumbered 
with difficulty: but this clause is more 
ambiguous than that. He now came to 
an important part of the Act,—-namely, 
that which related to the character of the 
persons who were to be witnesses to the 
execution of wills. By the Statute of 
Frauds it was required that the witnesses 
should be credible witnesses, and a felon 
or an insane man was not held to be a 
credible witness, for to make an insane 
person testify to the sanity of a testator 
was an absurdity, which it was left to the 
Act he was now commenting on to com- 
mit. A man receiving advantage from a 
will was likewise considered not to be a 
credible witness with regard to the execu- 
tion of that document; and an Act was 
passed which, in order to render his testi- 
mony valid, made void the legacy in his 
favour. This part of the law, though in 
point of practice inoperative, was yet 
consistent. But how did the law stand 
under the Act to which he was now 
drawing the attention of the House? 
Would the House believe that by that Act 
credible witnesses were not required, and 
that a madman or a felon might be a 
witness to the execution of a will? The 
law provided that no incompetent person 
should be a witness, and this Act declared 
that no incompetent person should be 
examined, and thus all the advantage 
which might otherwise have been obtained 
in favour of justice from the contradictory 
testimony of fraudulent witnesses was 
lost. It was his opinion that by the Act 


_ he was alluding to, the execution of wills 


was rendered very difficult, and in some 
cases impracticable. A great evil arising 
out of the Act was, that by it all existing 
powers under wills were obliged to con- 
form to the provisions of the new law; 
and that a court of equity was prevented 


elsewhere. This might happen a thousand even in favour of a man’s own wife or 
times. Again, one perhaps signs it, hears child, A very grave question also arose 
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under the Act with regard to the revocas 
tion of wills; for it enacted that a man’ 
marriage should revoke his will. There 
used to be an excellent law, which was 
now repealed, which committed no such 
absurdity as that. Formerly, when a 
man married and had a child, his former 
will was thereby revoked, but it was not re- 
voked until he had achild. But, by the 
present Act, marriage of itself revoked the 
will; and though a man might have made 
a will in contemplation of his marriage, 
bequeathing certain property to his wife, 
yet as soon as he married, that very docu- 
ment which he had caused to be drawn up 
in anticipation of his marriage became 
null and void. The present Act also 
threw difficulties in the way of the can- 
celling and destroying of wills. There 
were also other clauses of the Act which 
he thought required revision, but to which 
he would not draw the attention of the 
House at any length. The clause relating 
to persons dying without issue, towhom real 
or personal property was devised, required 
re-consideration, as,welljas the clause rela- 
ting to any real estate devised to a trustee. 
On this last clause there was a great dif- 
ference of opinion amongst those who had 
written on the Act, and that difference 
of opinion was an argument in favour of 
its revision. The next clause to which he 


would call attention was that which pro-- 


vided, “‘ that when any person being a 
child or other issue of the testator to whom 
any real or personal estate shall be de- 
vised or bequeathed for any estate or in- 
terest not determinable at or before the 
death of such person shall die in the life- 
time of the testator leaving issue, and any 
such issue of such person shall be living 
at the time of the death of such testator, 
such devise or bequest shall not lapse, but 
shall takeeffectas if thedeath of such per- 
son had happened immediately after the 
death of the testator, unless a contrary 
intention shall appear by the will.” Now, 
the meaning of that clause was very am- 
biguous, and he found that four persons 
who had written on the subject held that 
in such a case the property went by 
substitution. In that opinion he did not 
agree, but the various opinions expressed 
as tothe meaning of the clause showed 
that it required revision and alteration. 
The clause regarding legacies was also 
ambiguous, and required re-consideration. 
There was another point to which he wished 
to call attention. The provisions of the 
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Bill were notextended to the colonies; and 
the consequence would be that a man 
having an estate, say in Jamaica, would 
find that property in that island, given in 
the very same words as an estate in this 
country would be given, would nor have 
effect. This was a defect which certainly 
ought to be remedied, and the same law 
ought to be extended to the colonies as 
was enacted for this country. He had 
now gone over the various points of the 
Bill which he thought required revision ; 
and he would say, in conclusion, that he 
had brought forward his motion solely from 
a sense of duty, and from a desireto give 
to the community a clear and simple rule 
for the transmission of property. He 
wished to afford the Government an op- 
portunity of re-considering the Act of last 
Session, and he was ready to give every 
assistance in his power to make that Act 
perfect. No harm would result from the 
old law remaining in force for a few months 
longer; but if this Act went out to the 
country as a perfect law, it would be 
found not to meet the wants of the peo- 
ple. He wished again to say, that he 
made no imputation against any man; for 
the Bill had been altered here, and altered 
there, and he well knew the difficulty of 
framing a law of this description, He had 
spoken with the best feeling towards hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
as his only aim was to have the Act re-con- 
sidered, and so important a measure ren- 
dered as perfect as possible. 

The Attorney-General knew, that what- 
ever fell from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman upon any legal question was 
entitled to the highest consideration, and 
he had no doubt whatever, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had brought 
forward this question with the purest and 
most disinterested motives; but at the 
same time, he must say, that the course 
proposed to be taken by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was wholly un- 
precedented, and, as he thought, wholly 
unjustifiable. He did not complain of 
the want of courtesy that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman gave him no 
notice, nor even conveyed to him any 
communication whatever that could afford 
him the most distant conception in the 
world of the course which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman intended to pur- 
sue; but, setting that aside, he thought 
he might complain a little that the House 
should now be called upon to appoint a 
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Committee to sit upon the details of an 
Act after it had become the law of the 
land, and to enter into a verbal criticism 
of particular clauses and particular terms, 
the tendency of which would be to defeat 
the great and beneficial operation of what 
he would venture to call an excellent law. 
If this Act were not properly framed, he 
confessed he despaired of ever having an 
act pass the Legislature that could be 
called perfect. The principles of the bill 
and all its main enactments were recom- 
mended first by the ecclesiastical com- 
mission, and secondly by the real property 
commission. Many of those points of the 
bill to which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had most strongly objected, 
especially those clauses which placed real 
and personal property upon the same 
footing, were recommended by the eccle- 
siastical commission, consisting, as the 
commission did, not only of several 
bishops, but of the heads of the courts 
of justice in Wesminster-hall, of all the 
ecclesiastical judges, and many of the 
most eminent members of the bar. The 
real property commission followed. He 
had the honour of presiding over the 
deliberations of that commission, and, 
after a most painful investigation, after 
taking all the means in their power to 
come to a just conclusion, the real pro- 
perty commissioners concurred in the 
opinion pronounced by the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, and confirmed the recom- 
mendation of those principles upon which 
the bill was framed. They also approved 
of every one of the provisions which 
almost, clause by clause, constituted 
the bill as it now stood. Before the 
bill was presented to the House it was 
printed and circulated amongst all the 
conveyancers and chief legal practitioners 
both in London and the provinces, The 
framers of the measure were most anxious 
to receive suggestions and recommenda- 
tions from every quarter, and in conse- 
quence of the course they took prior to 
the introduction of the Bill, they received 
many most valuable communications of 
which they availed themselves. The Bill 
was not introduced into Parliament until 
rather late in the Session of 1834. It 
was read a first and second time, and then 
referred to the consideration of a Select 
Committee. Every lawyer in the House 
was a Member of that Committee, and 
they gave to the Bill a most careful and 
most anxious consideration, going through 
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it clause by clause, and maturely weigh- 
ing every one of the provisious contained 
in it. Unfortunately the House was not, 
at that time, enriched with the presence 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir E, Sugden), and the Committee was, 
in consequence, deprived of the advantage 
of his great talent and experience upon 
these matters. The Session of 1834 con- 
cluded before the Bill could be brought 
to a third reading. In 1835, the Bill was 
again introduced—again read a first and 
second time, again generally approved of, 
and again referred to a Select Committee. 
It would be remembered, that at the 
commencement of the Session of 1835, 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) oppo- 
site was in office, and that Lord Lynd- 
hurst was Chancellor. Lord Lyndhurst, 
at that time, wrote to him (the Attorney- 
General) stating that he entirely approved 
of the Bill, and that he should be ready 
to bring it into the House of Lords. With 
hardly a single exception, the Bill then 
stood in exactly the same shape as that in 
which it was subsequently passed into a 
law. Having been introduced into the 
House of Commons, and read a first and 
second time, it was, as he had already 
stated, again referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. Upon that Committee sat Sir Fre- 
derick Pollock, Sir William Follett, Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson, Dr, Lefroy, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. Hogg, Mr. Pemberton, and all 
the inost eminent members of the English 
and Irish bar. The Committee so ap- 
pointed went through the Bill clause by 
clause, and most carefully considered 
every one of the points which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had alluded 
to, and partially discussed. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had, in fact, 
started nothing new; every point that he 
had raised had been thoroughly discussed 
in the Committee. Was the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, therefore, because 
he was not at the time a Member of the 
Legislature, now to come forward and ask 
the House, after all ite labours, to stultify 
itself, and to declare that an Act upon 
which so much pains had been exhausted 
should not be allowed to come into opera- 
tion? The discussion in the Committee 
occupied so long a time, that the Bill 
could not pass in the Session of 1835. In 
1836, it was introduced into the House of 
Lords by that great judge, Lord Lang- 
dale. It was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, composed, 
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amongst others, of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Brougham, Lord Denman, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Wynford, and Lord 
Abinger. Those noble Lords took the 
whole of the measure into their considera- 
tion, but could not make up their minds 
upon several most important clauses. 
They thought that some further time was 
required for consideration, and, conse- 
quently, the Bill did not pass in 1836. 
In the beginning of 1837, it was again 
introduced by Lord Langdale, who in the 
recess had paid the greatest attention to 
all its details, having consulted every one 
within his reach who could give any in- 
formation or advice upon the subject. It 
was again referred to a Select Committee, 
which sat day after day, bestowing the 
utmost attention to every part of the Bill. 
Some few alterations were made; but the 
effect of those alterations was to restore 
the Bill to exactly the same state as that 
in which it had originally passed the 
House of Commons. In 1837, the Lords 
sent down, without the difference of a 
single line, the very Bill that was sent up 
to them by the Commons in 1835, The 
Bill formed a very leading topic in the 
speech of the Speaker, when that right 
hon. Gentleman announced to her Majesty 


the business of last Session; and it was 
rash, if not cruel to say, that the very topic 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman then 
expatiated was one that would do a great 
deal of mischief, that it would create 
nothing but annoyance and confusion; 
and that her Majesty’s Ministers would 


rue the day when it was passed. Under 
these circumstances, could the House 
agree to suspend the operation of the Act, 
in the belief that it was mischievous—that 
it wanted amendment? It might want 
amendment ; and whatever his right hon. 
Friend might hereafter propose with that 
view would, of course, be most seriously 
considered, Let him bring in a Bill to 
amend any of its clauses, and not only 
would he (the Attorney-General) not op- 
pose it, but would give his right hon. 
Friend all the assistance in his power; 
but to say that the Act should be sus- 
pended for three months because his right 
hon. Friend did not approve of it was 
most extraordinary. He would not follow 
his right hon. Friend through the several 
provisions of the Act. His right hon. 
Friend had said, that the law of wills, as 
regarded the form of attestation, ought to 
be left unaltered. The law, as it at pre- 
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sent stood, was a most incongruous and 
barbarous law,—-a law that was never 
maintained in any country: it was quite 
a disgrace to any civilised society A will 
for the disposal of freehold land, however 
insignificant in val e, was required to be 
executed in the presence of three wit- 
nesses ; but if the property were copyhold, 
it did not require any witness at all; and 
with regard to personal property, any kind 
of memorandum was construed into a 
legal disposition of the property. In fact, 
no man could say what was a will or what 
was not one. The courts at Doctors’ 
Commons had, for years past, been chiefly 
occupied in deciding what was and what 
was not a will; and was it not proper 
that this stateof things should be put an end 
to, and that there should be some definite 
criterion as to what was or was not such 
an instrument? He thought it was; so 
thought all the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers; so thought all the real property 
commissioners ; although so did not think 
his right hon. and learned Friend. But then 
his right hon. Friend said, that they ought 
not to interfere with the interpretation of 
words. Now, the great object of the law 
was to give effect to the intention of the 
testator; but by the construction of the 
courts of justice that intention was con- 
stantly violated. Where the testator 
meant to give an estate for life the courts 
had given the devisee an estate in fee- 
simple, and éconverso. It was for this 
teason that certain clauses had been 
inserted in the Act. His right hon. 
Friend had alluded to forfeitures incurred, 
and to property devolving to the Crown. 
He had had the honour to be a law- officer 
of the Crown for five years, and he could 
say that whenever any property devolved 
to the Crown under the circumstances 
stated by his right hon. Friend, the 
Crown had always acted merely as a 
trustee for those who would have been the 
objects of the bounty of the testator. 
He asserted that this was the case. Sup- 
pose a man died intestate without next of 
kin, but leaving illegitimate children, the 
Crown always gave the property to them. 
His right hon. Friend had dwelt upon the 
difficulty of obtaining on all occasions the 
presence of two witnesses; but he did not 
conceive that any such difficulty existed. 
His right hon. Friend had said, that when- 
ever a person desired to make a will, he 
must now, by this Bill, send for an attor- 
ney and two clerks, There was, however, 
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no necessity for the presence of an attor- 
ney, much less of two attorney’s clerks; 
because the nurse and the apothecary, the 
servant or a neighbour might be called in, 
and fulfil that office abundantly well. 
He was aware that his right hon. Friend 
had in a former Session brought forward a 
measure, the leading principle of which 
was, that the attestation of the will should 
be part of the same transaction with the 
making of the will itself. But who in the 
name of goodness could tell what was 
part of the same transaction? Suppose 
there should be a knock at the door, and 
the servant went before witnessing the will 
to answer it? That might put an end to 
the transaction. Though there might be 
some difficulty in the operation of the 
present Act, he could only say the Bill 
proposed by his right hon. Friend would 
have been much more liable to difficulty. 
His right hon. Friend might feel a little 
disappointment, he (the Attorney-General) 
would not say irritated, at thecirc um- 
stance, but the fact was, that hisBill had 
gone into oblivion; whereas the Bill of 
another has become the law of the land. 
Another argument of his right hon. Friend 
was, that under the present law a will 
might be witnessed by incredible witnesses, 
What was the sum and substance of this 
objection? Why, that a will should not 
be valid unless attested by credible wit- 
nesses; that was, unless they were 
known to the testator as credible witnes- 
ses. But it might happen that a man in 
the service of the testator might many 
years before have committed perjury un- 
known to the testator, who for years had 
known him only as a meritorious servant. 
Yet according to his right hon. Friend a 
will attested by such a person would be 
absolutely void. It was thought that such 
an objection ought not to be taken 
against such a witness, and that having 
attested that which had actually taken 
place, the will ought not to be rendered 
void on account of any such circumstance. 
Another objection made by his right hon. 
Friend was, as to the mode in which pow- 
ers were to be executed. Now, he avowed 
that ofall the clauses in the Act that which 
was the most valuable was the clause 
regarding the execution of powers. He 
was quite aware that that clause would 
render of no importance many decisions 
of the courts respecting the execution of 
powers, and he was sorry to say also that 
it would render of very little value some 
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excellent treatises that had been published 
upon that subject ; because the law had 
certainly by the new Bill been very much 
altered, and he thought very beneficially 
altered. The donor of a power some- 
times annexed the most fantastic condi- 
tions as to the mode in which the person 
who was to execute the power was to 
carry it into effect. The donor might, for 
instance, say that it should be executed 
in the presence of seven witnesses, all of 
whom should have yellow hair, or should 
have only one eye or one leg. It might 
then become a question in a court of law 
whether the hair of the witnesses was 
yellow, or whether each of them was blind 
of one eye, and should it turn out that 
one of the witnesses had brown hair, or 
had both his eyes, it was quite clear that 
the power was not well executed. Witha 
view to put an end to this, the law re- 
quired only certain formalities, which were 
easy of observance, and which would 
avoid infinite evils; for his right hon. 
Friend knew that many persons were 
deprived of property intended to be given 
to them because powers were not effect- 
ually executed. Again, the terms of the 
attestation had been heretofore held to 
be material. This was now altered. Con- 
tradictory decisions had occurred on this 
point. Some decisions required that the 
words “signed, sealed, and delivered,” 
should be used in the attestation, while 
others held that they were not material. 
He was himself counsel in a cause now 
pending, in which Sir Francis Burdett 
was interested, where that very question 
arose. The witnesses to the execution of 
the power did see it signed, sealed, and 
delivered, but it was not sostated in the 
attestation, and the disposition of a very 
considerable estate depended upon that 
defect. Now, if the law of last Session 
had been in operation, the question never 
could have arisen. This question had 
been in litigation for four years, and would 
in all probability go to the House of Lords 
before it was decided. The case of Fox v. 
Marsden had been argued by Sir William 
Follet for three days before fourteen 
judges, as to the admission of parol evi- 
dence with respect to a will republished 
subsequent to a marriage. Whether the 
judges would admit parol evidence he 
could not say, but he would venture to 
assert, that allthe judges would with one 
voice condemn the present law. A mar- 
riage ought either not to revoke a will 
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under any circumstances, or it ought in 
all cases to invalidate it. It was indispens- 
ably necessary to lay down a rule, and 
the Legislature had accordingly declared 
that a marriage in all cases should make 
a will previously executed void. He must, 
in conclusion, ask the House to have 
confidence in what had already been done. 
Let the House have confidence in the Le- 
gislature, in the report of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, in the report of the real 
property commissioners; let them have 
confidence in Sir William Follett, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Langdale, Lord Abinger, and Lord Broug- 
ham, although the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite might happen to differ from these 
high authorities. Let not the House 
suppose that because his right hon. Friend 
was a great lawyer, that he was the only 
great lawyer of which this country could 
boast. 

Sir Edward Sugden said if the House 
were so perfectly satisfied with the altera- 
tion in the state of the law as it appeared 
to be, he had no objection that the country 
should have the benefit of the change. 
He had done no more than his duty in 
stating his objections to it. He would only 
beg just to observe that he had not been 
guilty, that he was aware, of any want of 
courtesy towards his hon. and learned 
Friend, in not communicating to him his 
(Sir Edward Sugden’s) objections to the 
Act, because a book had been published 
which his hon. and learned Friend must 
have well known was published with his 
(Sir Edward Sugden’s) approbation, which 
contained all the objections he had to- 
night stated to the Bill of last Session. A 
copy of the book was sent to Lord Lang- 
dale, but he thought it would have been 
an impertinent obtrusion on his part, and 
by no means beneficial, if he had forwarded 
a copy to his hon. and learned Friend. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
saying that he should carefully watch the 
operation of the Act, and time would de- 
cide whether he was right or not in his 
opinion respecting it. 

Motion negatived. 


Danisn Craimants.] Mr. Warbur- 
ton said, that many Members who had been 
instructed by their constituents to attend 
to this question were about to leave Lon- 
don, it was therefore impossible for him 
to postpone it. Let the House look to the 


enormity of the sufferings of those whose 
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interest he now undertook to advocate. 
He did not feel that he was justified in 
putting off the question. In order that 
no objeetion might be made in any subse- 
quent period of the debate, he would read 
the terms of the motion with which he 
intended to conclude. He did so, because 
he understood from his hon. Friend, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer intended to object 
to the form of his motion. His motion 
would be 


“ That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying her Majesty to be gra 
ciously pleased to give directions to the Com- 
missioners to whom it was referred, to examine 
the claims of certain British subjects for losses 
sustained on account of book debts, and other 
property confiscated by the Government of 
Denmark in the year 1807, that they shall ex- 
amine the claims for losses sustained on ac- 
count of seizures by the said Government in 
the said year, and for the subsequent confisca- 
tion of merchants’ stores, and which claims, or 
evidence by which they are supported, may not 
have been delivered into the said Commis- 
sioners before the 12th of February, 1835, and 
that the said Commissioners shall report on 
such claims to the Lords’ Commissioners of 
her Majesty’s Treasury.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to the form in which the hon, 
Member meant to bring forward the pre- 
sent motion, but he would tell his hon. 
Friend the mode in which he intended to 
meet it, namely, by calling for the pro- 
duction of all the minutes of the Com- 
missioners and of the established rules 
under which the money had been distri- 
buted by them; and when the House was 
in possession of these minutes, and knew 
what had been done, it would be able to 
say whether it acquiesced in it or not. If 
they discussed the question at that time, 
he had no objection to the form of the 
motion if it were meant to be restricted to 
the application of the money which had 
been already voted; but if it were in- 
tended to include any ‘application for a 
new grant, then he undoubtedly did 
object. 

Mr. Warburton: The motion did not 
include any application for a fresh grant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, un- 
der such circumstances, had not the least 
objection to offer on the mere matter of 
form. ‘ 

Mr. Warburton did not intend to imply 
that he might not require a vote after the 
report of the Commissioners had been 
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made, for when the Danish Commissic n- 
ers had made their report, it would be re- 
ferred to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury to deal with as they might think 
proper. He felt compelled to bring the 
matter forward, either by a motion for 
papers, or for a Committee of inquiry, or 
by a reference back to the Danish Com- 
missioners, because, in consequence of the 
directions of the Treasury, they had been 
prevented from going into several of those 
claims; and as the original commission 
was still in existence, he thought it best 
to refer the subject back to the Commis- 
sioners, who had already investigated a 
portion of those claims, and had only been 
precluded from entering into the whole in 
consequence of the limitation put upon 
their powers by the Treasury. As there 
were many new Members in that House— 
indeed, they had been told the other night 
that there was the large number of 150 
who had not been in the previous Parlia- 
ment—he would -briefly narrate the 
grounds on which he rested the claims of 
the merchants whose petition had been so 
lately presented. In the month of August, 
1807, England sent a secret expedition to 
Copenhagen. The town was bombarded ; 
we seized the Danish fleet and naval 
stores. His Majesty’s cruisers were ordered 
to scour the seas for Danish vessels ; many 
ptizes were brought into our ports and 
merchantmen were seized. The whole 
value of the property thus taken amount- 
ing to 1,397,000/. As a matter of course 
the Danish Government made reprisals, 
and on the 7th September issued orders for 
the confiscation of all vessels and cargoes 
afloat, of all merchandise on shore, and 
of all book debts, from British to Danish 
subjects. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
in the year 1834, presented a petition to 
the House in which the claims of the 
British subjects whose property had been 
thus confiscated were plainly set forth, aud 
the plain statement of the facts made such 
an impression on the House and the 
Treasury that Lord Althorpe, who was at 
that time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said, that it was impossible to resist the 
claim, and that if the hon. Member would 
withdraw his motion for a Committee, the 
Treasury would make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. This referred to the sufferers 
for losses by the confiscation of the book 
debts ; and in the July of the same year 
the Government referred their investiga- 
tion to the Commissioners, and a notice 
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was issued by them requiring parties who 
had suffered losses to deliver in the par- 
ticulars of their claims within three 
months. It was contended that the claims 
for merchandise seized were in precisely 
the same situation as those for book debts, 
The Commissioners reported the doubt 
upon this point for the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown, and four days 
within the expiration of the first three 
months another notice was issued stating 
that the Government would not only en- 
tertain claims for the book debts already 
claimed, but also granted a further three 
months for the delivery of other claims 
for book debts or other property. By the 
Parliamentary returns of 1835 it ap- 
peared that the Treasury intended by the 
words “ other claims” to extend the term 
for merchandise on shore; but at the end 
of the notice there was a paragraph in 
which it was stated that this extension 
was not to be treated as an admission of 
the right to compensation till the question 
had been mentioned in Parliament. By 
this proceeding, however, the sufferers by 
the confiscation of the book debts were 
allowed an additional three months, mak- 
ing together six months, but the sufferers 
by the loss of merchandise on shore had 
only the three months granted by the last 
notice. Yet by the admission of the Go- 
vernment, and by the vote of a sum of 
money by Parliament, the claimants for 
merchandise had participated in the second 
vote of 78,000/. allowed to the sufferers ; 
and all he would ask of the House was, 
that the owners of the confiscated mer- 
chandise should be placed in the same 
situation as were the losers by book debts. 
Why, having admitted them to send in 
their claims on the sum granted as an in- 
demnity, were they not to be allowed the 
same terms as the other claimants? Why 
were they not to have all the advantages 
of the six months, especially when they con- 
sidered the greater difficulty of collecting 
evidence to substantiate the claims for 
merchandise than there was in proving the 
loss of book debts ? The Danish Govern- 
ment ordered all the book debts to be paid 
into the public treasury, and a correct 
register was kept, from which all the 
necessary evidence was easily supplied ; 
but the direct contrary was the case with 
respect to the other class of claims. The 
merchandise was scattered very widely in 
Altona, Holstein, and Norway, and it was 
confiscated not only in warehouses, but 
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also in transitu, and there was, therefore, | demnify her citizens for their losses. In 
very great difficulty in collecting the ele- | the years 1807 and 1808 claims were put 


ments of claim. Why did they not at | 
least extend the same facilities to claims | 
for merchandise as to the other subject | 
of indemnity? These were the arguments 
of the petitioners whose case he then re- | 
presented to the House. But was there, 
no precedent for entertaining those claims, 
and, instead of shortening the period in 
which they were to be made, ought it not 
to have been extended? He applauded 


the Government for the limitation of time | 


in the first instance, because he knew full 
well how easily papers might be discovered 
and bad claims made if great time had 
been allowed; but when they discovered | 
that great injustice had accrued from the 
course adopted, were they within a reason- 
able period to act over rigorously? This 
was the history of the case; he would not 
enter upon the question of the justice or 
injustice of the war, but the works of all 
writers on the law of nations had held 
that parties situated like these claimants. 


were entitled to relief from this nation. | 


This case was clearly within the doctrine ; 


the seizure of the Danish ships entitled the | 


Government of that country to retaliate, | 


and confiscate the British ships and cargoes 


afloat and the merchandise of Englishmen. | 
The seizure by England took place before | 
any declaration of war; England was bom- | 
stipulation in the treaty. Did this country 
call upon Denmark to account for this 


barding Copenhagen and fighting against 
a friendly ally, in order, as it was said, to 


save the fleet of Denmark from the French; | 


and though the idea of self-preservation 
might justify the attack, yet it did not take 
away the right of the British subjects to 
compensation. The declaration of war 
was on the 4th November; the seizure by 
the English Government was in August; 


and the confiscation by Denmark was on | 
The inter-national | 


the 7th September. 
law wasclear. If an injury were done by 
one nation to another, the nation injured 
might seize upon the property of the other, 


in by the sufferers; and what was done 
with the Danish property seized? It was 
not treated as droits of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Perceval then Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, had stated in that House that the 
produce ofthis property was paid into the 
public treasury, and that this had been 
done because several merchants had sent 
in claims for compensation on account of 
the losses which they had sustained by 
reason of the extraordinary circumstances 
under which the war was commenced. 
Such were the claims of the parties under 
the law of reprisals. They had put in their 
claims at the earliest period; the Chan- 


-cellor of the Exchequer of that day had 


stated that the produce was not treated as 
droits of the Admiralty in consequence of 
that claim; and would that House allow 
the lapse of time which had taken place to 
be pleaded against and defeat the parties 
who were entitled totheindemnity? But 
another ground might be taken under 
which to rest these claims. Under the 
then existing treaties between Denmark 
and England, if war broke out between the 
contracting parties, six months’ notice was 
to be given to the citizens of each country 
to remove themselves and their property. 
Denmark seized the British book debts 
and merchandise in direct violation of this 


breach? He did not know why this had 
not been done; but perhaps the circum- 
stances under which the enemy had been 
laid prostrate, and considering that Eng- 
land had taken the brightest jewel from 
the crown of Denmark—that she had been 
despoiled of Norway, England was pre- 
vented through very shame from demand- 
ing redress; or it might not be convenient 


‘to seek reparation, because the whole 
amount of British property confiscated did 


whether it belonged to the state or to the » 
private citizens of the country perpetuating | 


the injury. 


Vatel laid down this doctrine, | 


and added that compensation ought to be | 
“count, were the sufferers to be, therefore, 


awarded by the state to those subjects on 


whom the reprisals fell. This he laid down | 


us the general rule for injuries received, 
whether there was or was not property 
seized by the other nation; and so if no 
money had been received from the seizure 
of Danish property, and if no fund had 


arisen from it, England was bound to in-| 


not amount to more than 500,000/., whilst, 
including what was taken at Copenhagen, 
England did not seize less than three 
millions from Denmark. But if the 
Danish government were not called to ac- 


despoiled of their property without com- 
pensation ? Why were they not protected 
by the government? He had only re- 
peated the facts and recapitulated the ar- 
guments which had been adduced on 
former occasions, but he had done so that 
all the present Members of that House 
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might fully understand the true state 
of the case. He begged to call the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to one circumstance. All the evidence of 
the class of cases to which his motion re- 
ferred was already collected by the parties, 
and if time were only given them—two or 
three days was all he would ask—to put 
in their claims, he would be contented. 
But it might be inquired whether that was 
all—(the right hon. Gentleman need not 
be alarmed lest he should be going to 
demand a further sum)-—all he required 
was, that the claims of all those persons 
whose demands were already prepared 
might be received, or that some measure 
might be taken to ensure justice to them. 
The justice of their claims was admitted ; 
and surely the neglect of the claimants in 
not sending in their demands ought not to 
Operate so seriously against them. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider the motion, and he waited to 
know any reason which could be given why 
one class of claimants should be relieved 
while the demands of another class re- 
ceived no attention. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
gretted that the hon. Member who had 
just resumed his seat had not granted him 
the indulgence which he had requested, 


for he feared that not having had an op- 
portunity of inspecting the various docu- 
ments on the subject, his explanation to 
the House might not be so full, so clear, or 
so satisfactory as hon. Members had a 


right to expect. The case was certainly 
not a new one, and the House would not 
consider that it was a party question at all, 
and if he argued against the motion of the 
hon. Member for Bridport, he should do 
so as being connected with the Treasury, 
and on account of his duty to resist any 
claims on the public purse which he might 
not consider to be well-founded. He was 
a mere individual Member of that House, 
and whether its Menibers chose to vote 
150,000/. for the Danish claims, was a 
question solely for their consideration, and 
one in which he, otherwise than as a 
Member of the Government, was not in- 
terested. It was a question relating to the 
property of British subjects, and it was for 
the House to consider whether such a case 
had been made out as would entitle them 
to make a demand upon the public funds. 
The hon. Member had drawn rather largely 
upon the supposition that there were very 
few Members who were acquainted with 
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the subject and he had taken care to 
explain to them the nature of the Copen- 
hagen expedition, together with the law of 
nations and the other points affecting it. 
But upon those points there was no issue. 
The hon. Member had dwelt on the cir- 
cumstances attending the expedition, and 
had shown that there were some which 
inflicted great wrongs on some individuals ; 
but, as in all such cases, the injury fell 
on the wrong-doers. He had proved the 
deed to be atrocious, no doubt; but what 
that had to do with the real question, he 
should take the liberty of inquiring. Now, 
if there were any young Members in the 
House, he would put them in possession 
of two facts which the hon, Member had 
almost put out of sight. At two different 
times there had been votes of the House 
of Commons for the benefit of the claim- 
ants; the one for 113,000/., and the 
other 78,000/., making in all 191,000/. 
It was true that these were not for the 
same persons; but they were in satisfac- 
tion of the results of wrongs committed. 
If any claimants had been told before 
these votes were passed that a vote for 
200,000. would be granted by the House 
to meet their demands—demands which, 
from the year 1807 to the year 1835 had 
been in abeyance—there was not one who 
would not have been too glad, too grate- 
ful, to have closed with the proposition ; 
but now, having obtained that, they 
turned round and made a new demand, 
after one of a precisely similar description 
had already been discussed. Every party 
who had a claim was actively employed in 
bringing it forward from 1807 to 1834, 
and in 1834, for the first time, they were 
entertained by the Government, for Lord 
Stanley said that he was willing to look 
into them. In that state he had found them, 
the inquiry still going on. He took the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
on the claims which were made, as to 
whether the Acts on which they proceeded 
were done against the law of nations, and 
he was told that the two first, the book- 
debts, and the property on shore, had 
been confiscated contrary to the law of 
nations, and that if the nation allowed its 
subjects to suffer a wrong, and did not 
procure a remedy for it, it was in justice 
liable to satisfy, from its own funds, the 
injured parties. It was on that ground 
that he put the grants to Parliament, and 
on that ground that they were voted. 
Now, what would be the fair and legitimate 
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construction to be put on the argument 
of the hon. Mover? That six months 
were given to the claimants of book-debts, 
and that three months only having been 
given to those who required satisfaction for 
goods seized on shore, to send in their 
claims, the time for the latter should be 
doubled. But this was not so, the motion 
was to extend the time to all classes of 
claimants, not only those who had already 
been allowed only three months, nor to 
those who had had six months, but to 
those who had had, from the year 1834 
to 1837, to prepare the evidence of their 
demands, He repeated that this was no 
party question, nor was it one in which 
he was not bound to act; for otherwise 
he might have easily got rid of the whole 
affair, of the motion of the hon. Member, 
and of the great mass of correspondence 
which took place on the subject, by say- 
ing, ‘* Let it be looked to by the Commit- 
tee.” He was bound to act in his capacity, 
however; and he would say that more 
than the amount already voted would be 
claimed if this motion were to be allowed 
by the House, and of this fact the hon. 
Member was aware. [Mr. Warburton: 
Indeed I am not.] The hon. Member 
said that all the parties were ready to 
prove their claims, and he therefore had 
the means of knowing the amount, but yet 
he would not wait until he could ascertain 
what it was. Was it meant that the 
House should vote an address to the Crown, 
and that there should be no given sum 
named, and that the House could not 
afterwards be bound in honour to vote the 
sum necessary to meet the claims? It was 
admitted by the hon. Member that false 
claims might be got up, that claims might 
be fabricated, if any long time were given 
for them to be made, and yet he now 
came forward with such a suggestion as 
that contained in his motion. If the 
House of Commons chose to go into these 
claims, and accede to them, it might, but 
it would be their act and not his. This 
case did not apply to Danish claims alone ; 
there were other claims, French claims, 
and would it not be equally proper that 
they should be opened, and quite as just 
that a petition should be presented to the 
House with respect to them to-morrow ? 
He could only, on sitting down, warn the 
House of the great inconvenience, of the 
great peril, which the course suggested 
would entail upon them. It was not the 
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drawn and laid down; but the House was 
now called upon to give their sanction, 
not to claims the amount of which was 
specified, but to undefined claims on the 
subject of which they knew nothing. On 
this ground it was, that he felt bound to 
oppose this motion, and he had again to 
express to the House his regret for the 
imperfect manner in which he had stated 
the case, but he repeated that he felt it to 
be his duty not to consent to an undefined 
liability being admitted. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that he thought the 
deficiency of the right hon. Gentleman did 
not consist in his being unprepared onthe. 
subject, but in the matter which had fallen 
from him. The facts of the case were 
clear enough. There had been three kinds 
of property confiscated, namely book-debts, 
goods on shore, and goods afloat; in the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
the seizure of the two first-named species 
of property was in violation of the law of 
nations, while those which were afloat did 
not come within the same description. 
There were thus two classes of property, 
for one of which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer admit- 
ted the parties should be indemnified by 
the Government. The sum which was 
seized by England was not paid over to 
the parties whose goods had been taken 
by Denmark, and who were entitled to the 
protection of the British nation, in order 
to obtain redress. So the parties stood 
until 1834, when their claims were first 
recognised. Some of them were admitted, 
and how were the others forfeited? By 
some delay only, which was brought for- 
ward against those who urged them. Thus 
the British nation, from 1807 to 1834, im- 
properly resisted the claims : they were post- 
poned by the default of the Government ; 
and was it not a very small objection, to say 
the least of it, now to turn round and say, 
“‘ We, who represent the British Govern- 
ment, have been guilty of a laches in not 
attending to your claims until 1834; but 
you have also been guilty ofa laches in 
not bringing it forward until now, and 
therefore you have lost yourremedy.” The 
notice was first confined to the book debts ; 
it was a notice that the parties might come 
in, and if they could prove their claims 
within three months, that they might obtain 
compensation. Now, was it likely that 
the claimants would incur the expense of 
sending messengers to Denmark, and exert 
themselves in other ways to establish their 
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claims at a considerable cost, under cir- 
cumstances which made their success a 
mere speculation? No man in his senses 
would do so. And what was the conse- 
quence? They were turned round on and 
told that though they had a right, still, 
because it had: slept for twenty-four years, 
no other delay having occurred than that 
for which they were not accountable, they 
should be excluded for ever from establish- 
ing their rights. Was that the way in 
which a British House of Commons would 
deal with the claimants? Some said that 
the amount claimed was great, others that 
Gffas small. If it was great, he was 

ified by the amount of the injustice 
t ey were inflicting. That was just the 
reason why the claim ought to be allowed. 
A country like this should shrink from 
permitting a great injustice to be suffered 
by its subjects. Economy was a good 
thing, but justice was better. It was well 
to see the public purse taken care of, but 
not at the expense of the just claims of 
individuals. He would say that no case 
had been made out for refusing to allow 
these people to come before the Commis- 
sioners and prove their claims, 

Mr. Maclean felt, that, if he refused the 
claims of these parties, he should be doing 
an act of injustice. What was the matter 
of fact? There were certain individuals 
proving that, by no act of their own, hav- 


ing sustained a severe loss, they had been | on it. 
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The right hon. Get¥leman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, warned them that if 
they embarked in that inquiry without 
knowing the amount which might be 
claimed, they might be launching ona 
sea of troubles, which they would find it 
exceedingly difficult to get wellover. He 
would ask, what was the amotint compared 
with the justice of the case? Whatever 
the amount, they were pledged by the 
vote of 1834 that the money should be 
paid. Lord Althorp then said, ‘ He 
begged to state that measures should be 
taken to pay such of the claims as might 
be found to be just.” That engagement 
was not confined to book debts. The 
noble Lord began, as did the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, by warning the 
House ; but in this case, he said, he felt it 
to be impossible to resist the justice of the 
claims. He said his principle was, that 
if a subject of her Majesty was injured by 
an act done by a foreign power, contrary 
to the law of nations, it was the duty of 
the Government, by war or by negotiation, 
to obtain redress; but if not, at least to 
indemnify the party. Didthese individuals 
ask that taxes should be imposed to 
indemnify them? Certainly not. In this 
case 1,200,000/. had been confiscated for 
the very purpose of their indemnification. 
That sum became droits of the Admiralty, 
it was true ; but these claimants had a lien 
Out of the 1 ,200,000/. received by 


excluded, bya Treasury minute, from the | this country to satisfy these claims, not 
benefit intended to be conferred on them | more than 200,000/. had been paid. He 
by a solenin resolution of the House of) was as anxious as the right hon. the Chan- 
Commons ; for he did not find that it was | cellor of the Exchequer that the public 


the intention of the House that the bencfit | interests should be protected, 


but he 


or boon should be conferred on those | thought that they were never better pro- 


claimants alone who had lost their book- 
debts, but that it should be extended to | 
goods that were confiscated on shore. 


What was the course taken by the: 


Treasury? ‘They gave notice that proof 


as to the book-debts alone should be | 


received for the space of three months. 


cases of loss of goods on shore; but the 
time given was three months only, which 


| tected than by acceding to the claims of 
| British subjects for justice. 

Mr. Baines inferred, from the tone in 
which the right hon, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had spoken, that he did not 
mean scriously to oppose these claims, 


‘If in the year 1834 it was right that these 
Subsequently the notice was extended to_ 


claims should be granted, the claimants 


ought not to be satisfied now with the 


rendered it impossible in many cases that 


the proof could be obtained in time, Sup- 
pose any of the parties had gone to the 
East or West Indies ? and he knew of such 
ceases. It would have taken a month or 
five weeks to carry the notice that the 
Treasury had conceded so far as to admit 
the proofs, and it would have taken five 
or six weeks to return with the proofs, 


mere payment of their debts, inasmuch as 
the amount of their debts would be 
doubled if they received common interest 
on them for the period the payment had 
been delayed, viz.: thirty years. Surely, 
then, these parties were “entitled to great 
indulge ‘nce. To allow only three months 
to collect proofs of claims which had slept 
for so long a period was not, in his 
Opinion, a sufficient time. He hoped that 
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the right hon. Gentleman would not put 
the House to the necessity of dividing on 
this motion ; but that, with the generosity 
of disposition which belonged to him, he 
would acquiesce in it. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, it was not his 
intention to occupy much of the time 
of the House, but he trusted that as 
a new Member some indulgence would 
be extended to him when he stated 
that he rose on the present occasion at 
the earnest request of his constituents, 
who begged the House to give effect to 
the declaration which had been made by 
Lord Althorp, in his place as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when speaking of the 
justice of these claims. If it were long 
since this debt was incurred, the greater 
the injustice of further deferring it. If 
the amount claimed was large, the greater 
was the right which he appeared to advo- 
cate. The question was one of principle, 
and the principle had been settled, and he 
did not think that the House would yield 
to the argument of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
stated that they might find the amount 
more than they expected, and that the 
claimants might be glad to compound—to 
compound with the failing credit of a 
country like this, and to have taken ori- 
ginally the 200,000/., abandoning all fur- 
ther demand. If he understood rightly, 
no less than 1,400,0002., derived from the 
confiscation of Danish property, had gone 
to swell the droits of the Admiralty, and 
why a portion of this sum should not be 
made available for the liquidation of the 
just claims of the parties now before the 
House he could not understand. He 
could not see the distinction between 
goods seized in the ports and goods seized 
on land. In conclusion, he earnestly 
entreated the House to render the claim- 
ants justice. 

Mr. Warburton replied, that the sum 
which the claimants had received, did not 
amount to more than 3s. in the pound of 
the sum that had been paid into the pub- 
lic treasury. The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asked, would they 
now let the claimants in after a year had 
elapsed, though only three months were 
allowed ? but the answer to this was, that 
at the end of the three months the door 
was closed. All the parties asked, was a 
single week to prove their case. He un- 
derstood that the whole of the evidence 
was here, As regarded the amount, Lord 
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Althorp did not seek to limit it; he stated 
that he would grant all that was just. 
What he required of the House was, that 
they would do in this case what they did 
in the case of the admission of the book 
debts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
no one individual of the House having 
sustained him in the effort he had made 
to resist these claims (and a very painful 


.and disagreeable duty he could assure the 


House he had found it), he felt that he 
had no alternative but to propose to the 
hon. Gentleman, that he should leave the 
matter in his hands, and he would bring 
the question before the House after the 
cases had been investigated. He took 
the liberty of saying, however, that this 
must be considered as the proposition of 
the House, and not his. He objected to 
it on principle, and if he thought he was 
likely to be supported in his opposition to 
it, he would resist it still; but the debate 
having been proceeded with exclusively on 
the part of the claimants, no one indivi- 
dual, on either side of the House, this 
being a matter in which party considera- 
tions did not enter, having supported him 
in the view he had taken, he felt that he 
should be conforming to what appeared to 
be the desire of the House, in directing an 
examination to be instituted, and in en- 
gaging to bring the subject hereafter under 
the consideration of the House. He must 
again express his hope, that the House 
would not throw on him any of the respon- 
sibility of pursuing this course. 

Mr. Warburton said, as in the case of 
Mr. Palmer’s motion, the matter was left 
in ‘the hands of Lord Althorp, then @han- 
cellor of the Exchequer, so he now com- 
mitted the case to the hands of his right 
hon. Friend. 

Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, December 5, 1837. 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By the Marquessof Butr , 
from Renfrewshire, for the extension of the Standing 
Orders relating to Railroads. —By Lord LyNpuurst, from 
the Distillers of London, against the Imprisonment for 
Debt Abolition Bill. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Desr.] The 
Lord Chancellor rose to move the second 
reading of the Bill for abolishing impri- 
sonment for debt. He said that he should 
not occupy much time in calling the at- 
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tention of noble Lords to the very import- 
ant subject of the Bill which he had for- 
merly presented to the House. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was, to make a very great 
alteration in the law, and in a branch of 
it which, perhaps more than any other, 
involved the interests of commerce. He 
did not believe that there were many 
persons who were not in the situation of 
either creditor or debtor, unless those in 
the lowest classes of society; therefore, 
any proposition atfecting such a large 
proportion of the community demanded 
the serious attention of the Legislature. 
He admitted that if the proposed altera- 
tion of the law were carried into effect, it 
would materially alter the relative situa- 
tion of persons engaged in commerce and 
manufactures, or on whose dealings with 
respect to each other the prosperity of the 
community might be considered, in a 
great measure, to depend. It was a sub- 
ject which had for a long time been before 
the public and under the consideration of 
Parliament. It bad occupied the atten- 
tion of the other House for several Ses- 
sions, and two Bills had been sent up 
from the other House, having for their 
object the same purpose as that proposed 
by the Bill on the table. It was true, 
however, that these Bills differed in many 
respects from that he had introduced ; 
they differed as to the extent to which 
those Bills proposed to carry the measure 
rather than in the provisions which would 
be found to form the subject matter of the 
present Bill. In the Bill which he had 
had the honour of introducing in 1836 
there was a part which he had thought it 
expedient to omit in the present Bill. It 
made provision not only for altering the 
situation of creditor and debtor, as related 
to the remedies one had against the other, 
and to the relief to which the debtor was 
considered entitled ; but it also contained 
provisions which he thought of a very sa- 
lutary nature, but which it was thought 
so far encumbered the present Bill that 
those who prepared it found it far better 
to leave that part of the subject entirely 
out of it. He meant that part of former 
Bills which framed a machinery which 
enabled parties to make what was called 
a cessio bonorum, that was to make a divi- 
sion of their property equally among their 
creditors; in short it was to a consider- 
able extent to extend the provisions of the 
bankrupt laws, at the option of the debtor 
for the benefit of his creditors, In omit- 
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ting, therefore, parts of the measure of 
1834, 1835, and 1836, he by no means 
wished to express any opinion against 
leaving out those provisions from the pre- 
sent Bill; on the contrary, he thought 
that it was a matter which should be re- 
served for another and separate measure, 
and therefore the House would have to 
consider this measure alone, without its 


being prejudiced, as the former Bills were, 


by any additions which did not necessarily 
belong to it. The object of the present 
Bill was strictly confined to improving 
the mode of process and the remedies 
which the creditor had against a debtor, 
and of relieving a debtor from some of 
those hardships to which, as the law now 
stood, he often was exposed at the suit of 
his creditor. If the measure he proposed 
would not, in his opinion, leave the cre- 
ditor in as good a situation as he now 
stood, and if he did not entertain the firm 
conviction that it would improve that si- 
tuation, he should have hesitated before 
he took upon himself the task of proposing 
the Bill. He was convinced, that the re- 
medy the creditor now had was wholly 
inadequate to that which he was entitled 
to, and in a state of society in which of 
necessity credit must be given to a great 
extent, that the law did not afford to the 
creditor adequate means of obtaining pay- 
ment of his just debt. It was, nevertheless, 
perfectly true that, at the same time, al- 
though the creditor had not the means of 
enforcing or obtaining payment of his 
just debt, yet that he had the means of 
oppressing a debtor, and of keeping him 
in prison when there was no just reason 
or ground for his exercising this power ; 
in short, the creditor had that power 
against the person of his debtor which he 
ought not to have, while he had not that 
remedy against the property of a debtor 
which he should have. If the House 
would listen to him for a short period, he 
would give a brief outline of the course of 
proceeding which the law allowed to a 
creditor for the purpose of compelling 
payment of a debt due to him, and he 
thought that they could not fail to see 
that the law was greatly defective. At 
present, any person might be arrested 
and deprived of his liberty, if any other 
person would make an affidavit that he 
owed him £20. The other parts of the 
laws of this country were extremely care 
ful in guarding personal liberty, and 
every possible precaution was taken to 
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a person. But any person was enabled 
to arrest another on the mere affidavit of 
debt, and this power was given him on 
the assumption that it was necessary to 
enable the creditor to get his debt paid. 
He was satisfied that the House would 
agree with him that all the legitimate 
objects of the creditor could be obtained 
without this process. He was sure that 
the House would not think that a law 
which put it in the power of one indi- 
vidual to deprive another, whom he chose 
to call his debtor, of his liberty, at least 
for a time, was a just and expedient law. 
It was true, the debtor had the power of 
obtaining his liberation on putting in bail, 
a proceeding which was not a matter of 
great difficulty, if a party had friends 
ready to come forward and subject them- 
selves to that responsibility : if, however, 
the debtor was poor, he must go into the 
market and hire bail. Upon this point 
their Lordships would find it stated in the 
report on the subject, that when the 
debtor went into the market and hired 
bail, it was found that great inconvenience, 
expense, and sacrifice of moral feeling 
resulted from his being compelled to go 
amongst those who made it their business 
to procure bail. So far, therefore, it ap- 
peared that the power of the creditor was 
much larger than the House would feel dis- 
posed to continue. After the arrest the ac- 
tion proceeded, and, either with or without 
trial, the creditor obtained his judgment. 
He was previously armed with the power to 
arrest upon affidavit of debt, and he had 
. two remedies when judgment was obtained. 
If he proceeded against the defendant’s 
property he had a very inadequate remedy. 
If the debtor were possessed of land he had 
the power of obtaining possession of one 
half his income. The goods or chattels of 
the debtor might be obtained towards the 
payment of his debts through the instru- 
mentality of the sheriff. But, either from 
the debtor’s suspicions being excited, or 
from his being in a state of insolvency, he 
might feel it expedient to arrange his pro- 
perty and means of living so as to defeat 
the object of his creditor. He might have 
horses, carriages, and other means of living 
luxuriously, and yet the creditor have no 
power to take his property. He might be 
possessed of large funded property, and 
yet the creditor.had no means of touching 
it. Persons might be indebted in large 
sums to the debtor, but the creditor had 
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no means of enforcing the payment of 
them to himself. In short, the creditor 
might find his debtor to be a rich man, 
fully able but unwilling to pay, and he 
had no means of enforcing payment by the 
seizure of the property, and thus was with- 
out adequate means of obtaining redress. 
The creditor, however, might take another 
course—he might take the person of the 
debtor, but if he took the chance of en- 
forcing payment of his debt by the pressure 
of the person of the debtor he discharged 
the property. If the debtor preferred 
suffering imprisonmen ttc paying his debts 
the law afforded the creditor no other 
remedy. There were now individuals in 
prison—in one instance, the debtor had 
been imprisoned for twenty-three years— 
who were quite able to pay their debts, but 
were content to remain confined rather 
than doso. They lived within the rules 
of the prison, and spent their property in 
luxury, rather than pay their debts. A 
creditor might see all this, but he could 
only say—‘“‘ I have no remedy against this 
man's property—I cannot touch it-—TI can 
only hold his person.” He was only 
calling the attention of the House to old 
and acknowledged grievances. The state 
of the law was formerly such that it in- 
duced Parliament to pass Acts from time 
to time, and ultimately a permanent law, 
which defeated the remedy against the im- 
prisonment of the person of the debtor— , 
he meant the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. ~ 
After the creditor had gone through an 
expensive process of law, and had obtained 
his suit, and had succeeded in getting the 
person of his debtor, the latter took the 
benefit of the Insolvent Act. If the 
debtor should have any estate, and that 
was very seldom the case, that creditor, in- 
stead of deriving advantages from his exer- 
tions, found that it was divided among all 
the creditors, without distinction; and the 
result of long experience proved that the 
dividends paid in this court were not very 
large—that, in short, they were a mere 
mockery. The creditor, in most instances, 
actually got nothing. Before they pro- 
ceeded to apply a remedy it was necessary, 
in the first place, to see what the disease 
was, and he was confident that that House, 
when it knew what the state of the law 
really was, would not wish to continue it. 
The grievance on the part of the creditor 
was the inefficient remedy which the law 
gave him to obtain payment out of the pro- 
perty of the debtor, and the grievance on 
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the part of the debtor was the harsh, cruel, 
aud-vindictive power which the law gave 
the creditor the liberty of exercising to- 
wards the debtor. The present remedy, 
as he had said before, was execution 
against the debtor’s property, or arrest of 
his person upon mesne process. In re- 
ference to execution after judgment, 
though the Insolvent Debtors’ Act was 
passed from feelings of compassion; yet 
it was deemed necessary to give unfortu- 
nate debtors relief who were lying in prison 
without the means of paying their creditors, 
and who otherwise would probably have to 
confinue there for the remainder of their 
lives. It appeared to Parliament in con- 
sequence of the cruelty that might be thus 
exercised, that it was absolutely necessary 
that some alteration should be made in the 
law. Execution, therefore, to a certain 
extent in this respect ceased ina great 
measure to be operative at all. As the law 
now stood, however, the debtor could not 
take the benefit of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Act without being imprisoned upon an 
average for eight weeks. He, therefore, 
could not get relief under this Act without 
being taken from his trade or occupation 
for this period, giving up any situation that 
he might hold, and sustaining all the loss 
of credit and character which belonged to 
a person who was to be found in prison for 
the non-payment of his debts. Then, 
again, although the law provided a remedy 
“for the creditor, yetit gave that remedy 
only in terms that were extremely hard, 
and in many cases absolutely useless. 
What benefit could result from imprison- 
ing a debtor, provided the latter gave up 
his property to his creditors? If he was 
of any occupation he was obliged to 
abandon it, and by being kept in prison 
he was deprived of the means of support- 
ing himself or family. Even the very 
means that he might have of paying his 
creditors might thus be taken from him. 
Undoubtedly at the end of two months’ im- 
prisonment he would be much less able to 
pay his creditors than when he was first 
arrested. In what situation would a party 
stand against whom a writ of execution 
was obtained in regard to his debts? He 
might not have the means of paying all his 
creditors, but he might have means of pay- 
ing a portion of his debts. If this party 
had property, the Legislature could, with- 
out the intervention of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act, devise means whereby a di- 
rect remedy could be obtained; for what 
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possible reason could they give to the cre- 
ditor the right of taking in execution the 
person of his debtor, the object only being, 
by pressure, to compel the debtor to give 
up the property he possessed? On the 
other hand, if the unfortunate debtor 
was possessed of no property, and had no 
means of paying, what could be more 
harsh, more cruel, or more unnecessary 
than to allow the creditor to send such a 
person to prison? A middle case, how- 
ever, might arise—a debtor might have 
no property, but he might have some 
friends or relatives who, in order to 
prevent him undergoing imprisonment, or 
passing through the ordeal of the Insol- 
vent Court, would afford him the means 
of paying his creditor. Did the House 
think that that was a course of law that 
they ought to encourage? What reason 
could there be for allowing a creditor, by 
pressure upon a debtor, to induce the 
friends of the debtor to come forward to 
pay asum of money into the pocket of 
the creditor? Supposing a man had pro- 
perty enough to pay 10s. in the pound, 
and acreditor obtained execution against 
him, and threw him into prison, and kept 
him there either till the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court discharged him, or until, he paid 
that particular debt, that creditor would 
be paid by a sum which should be divided 
among all the creditors. It appeared to 
him that the only three cases that could 
exist of a debtor being taken into execu- 
tion were productive of unmixed evil. 
Then, again, if their Lordships should be 
of opinion that there ought to be no im- 
prisonment for debt, it was to be appre- 
hended that they had made up their minds 
there ought to be no arrest for debt. It 
had been said there ought to be arrest for 
debt at a certain amount, but no execu- 
tion for debt, and he (the Lord Chancel- 
lor) had heard persons say, that it was ex- 
tremely expedient in many cases to arrest 
for debt, because, upon arresting, they 
very often got paid. He did not believe 
this was an uncommon opinion among 
tradesmen who did not look to the legal 
effect of the proceedings, but only for 
their own purposes. But if their Lord- 
ships should think there ought to be no 
execution on the arrest, was it possible 
they could be prepared to sanction this 
arrest ? For what purpose was the arrest ? 
It was only that the individual might 
thereby be made subject to the law by 
having execution go against him upon the 
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arrest. Their Lordships could not possibly 
maintain the law of arrest on mesne 
process, if, immediately upon a man being 
arrested, he was to be again discharged. 
From the result of all the inquiries upon 
the subject it appeared that the greater 
proportion of arrests were made for debts 
under 50/. This necessarily produced the 
greatest possible injustice. The power of 
arresting did not exist in a court of equity 
unless under one form of process. He had 
practised all his life in a court of equity, 
and therefore could speak with confidence 
on the subject. In the courts of equity 
the amount of money involved was most 
enormous : indeed more property was ad- 
judicated upon ir a court of equity in one 
month than in a year in a court of com- 
mon law. Ashe had said before, there 
was no arrest in equity unless in one case 
and the writ empowering it was granted at 
the discretion of the judge. It was the 
writ of ne exeat regno, In this case afli- 
davits were made and filed, and, provi- 
ded after examination the case was made 
out to the satisfaction of the judge, the 
writ was issued, and the person against 
whom it was directed could not leave the 
country. No judge that ever sat in a 
court of equity had not felt that this 
power should be exercised with the 
greatest caution. It was said by Lord 
Eldon, who so long presided in the Court 
of Chancery, that there was no part of 
the duty of a judge which he exercised 
with more fear and trembling than issuing 
this writ. In a court of justice, however, 
any man who made an affidavit to the 
amount of 20/., could stop a person who 
was engaged in the most important busi- 
ness, and when his absence in the country 
or abroad might be of essential conse- 
quence. On one side, therefore, a person 
might by a simple affidavit of debt to the 
amount of 20/, arrest a person, while, on 
the other, care was taken that imprison- 
ment for debt should not take place with- 
out the exercise of the greatest caution. 
Why was it that such laxity should exist 
as regarded the liberty of the person in 
suits for debt in a court of common law, 
while it was necessary to use such caution 
in a court of equity? When he recollected 
the enormous amount of property involved 
in proceedings of equity, he should 
have thought that it would be more essen- 
tial that this power should exist than 
in a court of common law. If any man 
came down to that House and asked for a 
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Bill for this purpose he was sure, that the 
application would not be attended to. 
He would now proceed to state the reme- 
dies now proposed to be applied. In the 
first place, the question was, in what manner 
was the creditor to obtain payment of his 
debt ? The debtor might be possessed of 
real estate. ‘The law said, that the credi- 
tor might take a moiety of the income of 
that estate. But why only a half? Why 
was the creditor only to get the moiety 
when he was entitled to the whole for the 
payment of his debt? He thought that 
it would be difficult to show why such re- 
medy should be confined to goods and 
chattels, and not be extended to every de- 
scription of property. In the first Bill 
which came up on this subject it had been 
proposed that there should be a forced 
sale of the land by the sheriff; but as that 
would be found to produce very little for 
the creditor, the present measure pro- 
vided that, after judgment, the creditor 
should have an equitable lien on the land, 
which he might work out, as if he had ob- 
tained it by the act of the debtor, so that 
the interest of the debtor might be ascer- 
tained, and the estate be fairly brought to 
sale, Again, with regard tothe stock ofa 
debtor; it might be his own or not, or it 
might be standing in the names of trus- 
tees for the debtor ; then if it were the pro- 
perty of the debtor it was of course de- 
sirable that it should be made available for 
the payment of his debts, and the altera- 
tion proposed in that respect was, not to 
make the creditor the owner of the stock, 
for the purpose of selling it, but to give him 
alien on the stock until a sale could be 
properly worked out. The same observa- 
tion did not apply to such securities as 
promissory notes or bills of exchange, 
because on the face of them little doubt 
could exist as to the person in whom the 
property was vested, and because no 
danger could result from a Judge putting 
a sheriff in possession of such securities, 
The object of these provisions was to pre- 
vent the effects of forced sales by the sheriff. 
There was still another description of pro- 
perty—goods in the hands of an agent for 
sale. The old Bill proposed to give the 
Judge a power to impose a lien upon this 
kind of property. It was apprehended 
that this provision would give rise to much 
inconvenience, and that it would never do 
for a merchant to be withheld from selling 
a hogshead of sugar until he had pro- 
ceeded for judgment against the owners of 
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it. There was another part of the mea-; doing so afterwards. Again, the occasion 
sure to which he would direct their Lord-| might not arise till the middle of the suit; 
ships’ attention, though it would not alter \for the debtor might remain in his usual 
the rights of parties in any respect—he | place of residence so long as he deemed 
meant the clause which provided that goods | it safe—he might not even form the in- 
of which a debtor was the reputed owner, | tention of absconding until the matter 
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supposing him to be subject to the bank- | 


ruptcy laws, should be subject to the 
debts of the so reputed owner. A man 
might appear to be possessed of goods, 
and yet, when it was sought to attach 
to them any liability for a debt, he might 
say that they were not his, and-thus avoid 
the payment. He confessed he could see 
upon principle no reason why reputed pro- 
perty ought not to be liable to execution 
creditors. There was another provision in 
the Bill which would become necessary in 
the event of the abolition of the imprison- 
ment for debt. Their Lordships were 
aware that the fact of a man remaining in 
ptison a certain length of time was con- 
sidered to be an act of bankruptcy. If 
they took away this proof of insolvency 


they must make some equally good proof j 


of the inability of the trader to pay. This 
Act therefore provided that after a demand 
had been made and no security given for 
the payment of the debt, that must be 
considered an act of bankruptcy. Of 
course, the fact of a refusal to give secu- 
rity must be on oath. These provisions 
would give material assistance to the ex- 
ecution creditors, and for all legitimate 


became pressing. To meet cases of that 
nature, therefore, it was proposed by the 
present measure that the creditor, upon 
making affidavit of the debt, and also of 
the intention of the debtor to abscond 
before a justice of the peace, should have 


the power to arrest the person of such 


debtor; and he submitted that that was a 
much better and much more expeditious 
process than even the writ of ne exeat in 
the Court of Chancery. Thus the Bill 
provided a remedy in the only case in 
which it could be at all requisite, viz., 


_that of the intended escape of the debtor. 


If, then, the double purpose were an- 
swered—that of giving security to the 
creditor and of preventing the exercise of 
powers which might be injurious to the 
debtor without serving the interests of the 
creditor—he thought the measure was en- 
titled to the approbation of their Lord- 
ships; but there was also a further pro- 
vision, which he considered was a salutary 
one, and to which he did not apprehend 
their Lordships would hesitate’ to give 
their assent. After judgment—(and this 
machinery was established to meet various 
cases in which, after ali the care that 





purposes creditors would be in a better 
condition to work out the payment of their | 
debts than they now were. On the other | 


might be taken, the creditor, although he 
knew the debtor possessed property, found 
it still impossible to reach it)—this pro- 


hand, the debtor would be protected from | vided that the debtor might be called on 
the pressure which was improperly used | to produce a schedule of his property, and 
towards him heretofore, and from the | be examined before an officer in London, 
Operation of those motives of revenge | or before commissioners in the country, as 
which frequently influenced the creditor to the amount of the property he pos- 
under the existing law. If a debtor were | sessed; in short, such an examination 
about to leave the country, to abscond | would take place as would put the creditor 
from his creditors, it would then become | in possession of information as to the pro- 
essentially necessary that the creditor | perty of the debtor, so that it could be 
should have the power of arresting the | produced to meet the debt. No doubt it 
property. If at present the creditor | would be useless to make such a provision 














could arrest the person he would give 
bail, and his friends would be responsible 
for his appearance ; but when the creditor 
learnt that the debtor was about to 
abscond he would, if he lived at a dis- 
tance from London, have to send up to 
town for a writ, and to wait the return, by 
which time his debtor might have va- 
nished, while, on the other hand, if he did 
not arrest at the commencement of the 
suit, he would have no opportunity of 





without at the same time investing the 
proper officers with power to enforce it, 
and to compel answers by commitment. 
Thus could the property of a fraudulent 
debtor be in many instances reached. 
The House, he presumed, would recollect 
that this was no new provision; that under 
the Lords’ Act a similar provision existed, 
but then it was limited to debts under 
300/., while he proposed to make it un« 
limited, for he saw no reason why a man 
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who owed 3,000/, should enjoy immu- 
nities which were denied to the smaller 
debtor for 3007. As regarded this part of 
the Bill, debtors and creditors were the 
only parties concerned; it would clearly 
be a benefit to creditors; debtors had no 
right to object, and for this simple reason, 
that they ought not to refuse submitting 
themselves to an examination; that they 
ought not to refuse to furnish a descrip- 
tion and statement of their property ; they 
were not entitled to set their creditors at 
defiance, and refuse information, as the 
law at present allowed them todo. He 
was not aware that it was necessary he 
should enter into any further particulars. 
The general scheme of the Bill was to 
render property available for the benefit of 
creditors. He was aware it had been 
said of this measure that it was not popu- 
lar. He was sure that it would be un- 
popular with those creditors only who did 
not understand its provisions. It was 
quite necessary that creditors should be 
deprived of the power of making an un- 
just use of the law, and it was equally 
necessary that the debtor should be pro- 
tected. There remained but one topic 
which it was requisite that he should 
notice, and that was, privilége of Parlia- 
ment. With respect to it, he should say, 
that he saw no reason why those enjoying 
that privilege should be placed in a worse 
situation than before. They had the pri- 
vilege, not for their own advantage, but 
for that of the public; and certainly he 
did not propose to make any change that 
should deprive them of it. He was sure 
it would not be thought that he addressed 
these observations to their Lordships from 
supposing that their individual feelings 
would be affected by it; but he repeated, 
that a privilege which they possessed for 
the purpose of enabling them to attend to 
their public duties should remain un- 
changed. Besides the alterations which 
he mentioned, he had others to propose, 
with which he should not then trouble the 
House, but which he should take the 
liberty of submitting, if they allowed the 
Bill to go into Committee ; he trusted that 
they would, and that the Bill would pass 
into a law, for he believed it calculated to 
produce the most beneficial results. 

Lord ‘Lyndhursé said, that he agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend in the 
greater part of those observations which 
he made at, the outset of his address, 
especially those remarks of his which went 
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to show the great importance of the pro- 
posed measure, the great difficulty which 
attended any egislation on the subject, 
and therefore the careful and anxious at- 
tention which it demanded at their Lord- 
ships’ hands. It was so considered by 
the Common Law Commissioners, for in 
their report they pointedly noticed the 
various sources of embarrassment by which 
the subject was surrounded. Without, 
therefore, detaining their Lordships with 
any attempt further to impress upon their 
minds either the arduous nature of the 
undertaking in which they were engaged, 
or the scrupulous examination respecting 
it which they were bound to institute, he 
should enter at once upon the question 
itself: but before he proceeded to its 
details he should make a remark ortwoon 
the principle and progress of the measure 
both in that and the other House of Par- 
liament. When his noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Brougham) held 
the great seal, he directed the attention 
of the Common Law Commissioners to the 
question, and those Commissioners, as 
their Lordships were aware, had made a 
report, whence it appeared that on the 
question of imprisonment for debt they 
were not agreed; certainly the majority 
were for the abolition of that practice; 
but a very learned member of that com- 
mission (Mr. Serjeant Stephen) differed 
from his brother commissioners, and 
stated very fully and very ably the grounds 
of that difference. Now, he earnestly 
exhorted their Lordships, before they 
came to any final decision on the ques- 
tion, carefully and deliberately to consider 
the arguments urged by that learned Gen- 
tleman on the proposed abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt. It was necessary 
now that he should call the attention of 
the House to some of the facts connected 
with the introduction of the bill. It was 
in the Session of 1835 that his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General obtained leave to bring 
in his first bill. As late in that Session as 
the 17th of August the bill passed the 
House of Commons, .and was sent up to 
their Lordships. When it came before 
them, every one agreed that they could not 
then enter with any advantage into the con- 
sideration of the measure ; even his noble 
and learned Friend opposite himself did not 
say that the question could then be 
satisfactorily disposed of by the House of . 
Lords, but on the contrary, that the course 
which the House then took with regard to 
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that bill was the only course open to 
them. In the following Session nothing 
was done till some questions were put on 
the subject to Lord John Russell, and 
when that noble Lord was distinctly re- 
quired to inform the House what was in- 
tended to be done, the reply was, that his 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack 
had been anxiously directing his attention 
to the subject, and that very speedily a 
bill was to be introduced for the purpose 
of abolishing imprisonment for debt. It 
was introduced, but the second reading of 
that bill did not take place until the 11th 
of July. Their Lordships would probably 
recollect, that the measure, when it then 
came to be considered, underwent material 
change, and he was bound to say, that of 
some of the alterations then made he fully 
approved; and he begged to add, that 
what took place on that occasion very 
strikingly showed the advantage of 
deliberation and consideration. On the 
Ist of July the bill came before them; his 
noble and learned Friend was then absent 
in consequence of indisposition; several 
noble Lords had left town ; his noble and 
learned Friend the Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, and another noble 
and learned Friend of his, the Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
were both on circuit. A noble Duke, 
then near him, together with a large pro- 
portion of their Lordships, were of opinion 
that the House could not, with any ad- 
vantage to the public, consider such a 
question, and it was therefore postponed. 
The next bill was brought in by the At- 
torney-General, and it was not a little 
remarkable that the learned Gentleman 
abandoned as many as 150 clauses of the 
original measure. On the 6th of February 
this new bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons; the stages of it were 
postponed from day to day, and it did not 
get into Committee till the 6th of April. 
A bill so important—a bill in the sup- 
port of which so much eloquence was ex- 
pended—had been allowed to slumber till 
the close of the month of June, a period 
of three months, when just on the eve of 
a prorogation, the Attorney-General moved 
the recommittal, and it was with the ut- 
most haste read a third time, and sent up 
tothe House of Lords. Such a proceeding 
could not be regarded otherwise than as a 
mockery. Their Lordships felt that the 
bill could not then be fairly or fully con- 
sidered, and it was, as a matter of necessity, 
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postponed. From the dates to which he 
had called theirattention, and from the cir- 
cumstances which it had become his duty 
to state, every one must see that the most 
beneficial results had followed from the 
course which the House of Lords had 
adopted. His noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack had toid the House that 
the present was not a very popular mea- 
sure. In that statement he might be 
perfectly right. For his part, he did not 
profess to say that he possessed any ex- 
traordinary means of judging whether the 
bill was popular or otherwise. Present 
and temporary popularity on a question of 
that nature was a consideration which 
should not in the least influence him. 
The measure, if wise and proper under the 
circumstances, could not fail ultimately to 
become popular; but he would on the 
present occasion take the liberty of sug- 
gesting, that the opinions and feelings of 
the people ought to have some weight on 
aquestion that from its peculiar nature 
must be one with which they had a 
practical familiarity, and of which they 
must therefore possess a much clearer and 
more exact knowledge than of the great 
ass of subjects which engaged the atten- 
tion of Parliament. He did not say that 
he had any means of knowing what might 
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bill enjoyed ; but, judging from the peti- 
tions, he should agree with his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack that the 
bill was very unpopular. In the first 
place, the number of petitions against it 
greatly exceeded those in its favour, but 
that was not enough; the number of 
persons by whom those petitions in 
favour of the bill were signed vastly 
fell short of those who were against 
it. If strictly reckoned, there would be 
found ten to one against the bill. Let it 
also be recollected that no trifling portion 
of those petitions originated at public 
meetings where the chairman signed 
on behalf of the meeting, so that if 
the signatures of chairmen were only 
taken as expressing the opinion of indivi- 
duals, it would be an estimate much more 
favourable to the bill than it was entitled 
to, yet still, counting those who presided 
at public meetings only as individuals, the 
number of petitionsin favour of the bill were 
only as one to ten compared with those 
who had petitioned against it. He could 
not help observing, that with respect to 
the present bill there had been no little 
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mystification.. They were told that the 
purpose and effect of the measure would 
not be to abolish imprisonment for debt, 
and its main object was represented to be 
that of giving additional security to cre- 
ditors. Ex concessis, imprisonment for 
debt was not to cease unless the creditor 
received additional security—at least that 
that class of creditors who were mainly 
interested in the question of imprisonment 
for debt should by the bill be put in a 
better situation than they were before. 
He had been in communication with 
several of those individuals who felt 
anxious on the subject—men quite alive 
to their own interest, exceedingly astute, 
full of intelligence and of practical know- 
ledge. Most certainly their view of the 
bill was, that the machinery for giving 
additional security to creditors was mere 
rubbish ; they did not care for any one of 
the advantages which the bill professed to 
confer—it was not what they wanted. In 
the first place, the advocates of the bill 
told the House and the parties interested, 
that it would give increased power to the 
creditor over the lands of the debtor. To 
that he should feel no objection, but it 
was for their Lordships to consider whether 
the class of creditors affected by the abo- 
lition of imprisonment were those who 
could derive any advantage from increased 
power over the whole of a debtor’s lands. 
His noble i and learned Friend on the 
woolsack had correctly stated that the 
great majority of those debtors sent to 
prison were men who owed sums under 
501. Now he desired to ask, if persons 
who went to gaol for such sums were 
likely to be possessed of interest in land 
that came within the description of free- 
hold, copyhold, or customary tenures ? 
The persons arrested were generally men 
who owed very small sums; what could 
such a provision as the bill contained have 
to do with them? A debtor might most 
truly say that the effect of the bill would 
be to enable him to defeat some of his 
creditors, and to favour others, and that 
by its means he could alienate his lands, 
His noble and learned Friend would, per- 
haps, tell them that the bill would prevent 
‘that. He believed it would be no difficult 
matter to show that the bill would have 
the effect of cheapening the exercise of 
the power to which he now referred. The 
debtor, if he found his creditor proceeding 
against him, could say, ‘‘1 will create 
charges upon my estate; I will alienate, 
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and though you should issue a writ of 
capias ad satisfaciendum, I can still defeat 
you, and I give you notice that I will.” 
The fact was, that the bill did not apply 
to the subject matter, and that it pro- 
fessed or attempted to deal with things 
which it could not reach. It professed, or 
seemed to undertake to give the creditor 
power over the money, bills, and borids, of 
the debtor. What could be more moveable 
than the money, bills, or bonds in the pos- 
session of a fraudulent debtor? It was 
perfectly ludicrous to suppose that an Act 
of Parliament could reach property of that 
nature. Surely, there were no assets of 
that description which a creditor could not 
endorse the day before judgment was 
entered up against him. Then came stock 
in funds. Under the existing law, a man 
possessing property of this nature, who 
did not wish to pay his debts, might go to 
prison and live upon the income of his 
stock. His learned Friend had said he 
would put an end to all that by making 
stock seizable. There was one of the 
additional securities. Now, in the first 
place, debtors to the amount of 30/. being 
that class of debtors who, as allowed by 
the noble and learned Lord, was the most 
liable to arrest, were not very often stock- 
holders. So much for the security on that 
part of the subject. But what might 
debtors holding property of this kind do 
under this bill? Why, if it should pass 
into law in its present form, all they would 
have to do in case they chose to act 
fraudulently would be to sell out their 
stock, and invest it in foreign securities, 
They could quit the capital of London, 
live on the income of their securities in a 
princely manner on the continent, and set 
their creditors at defiance. Thus, instead 
of, under the present law, exchanging the 
comforts of a mansion in Grosvenor or 
some other square, and the luxury of a 
carriage and horses, for the dull confine- 
ment of the King’s Bench Prison, the 
debtor by this bill, had only to change the 
nature of his stock, and transfer his esta- 
blishment to the other side of the Channel. 
He really did not understand the pro- 
visions of this bill; it appeared to him a 
mere mockery. There was another point 
to which the noble and learned Lord had 
alluded. A plaintiffin an action might . 
become a substitute for the defendant, 
and act as if he were the real plaintiff, by 
suing in his own name for debts due to 
the defendant. According to the seventh 
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clause, debts due to judgment debtors 
were to be vested in the creditor by order 
of the judge. But suppose the original 
plaintiff averse from that course of pro- 
ceeding, and that the defendant in the 
action’ succeeded; the defendant would 
undoubtedly look to the substitute plain- 
tiff for his costs. What creditor would 
beconte substitute plaintiff in suits for the 
recovery of debts due to the defendant, if 
he were liable to be saddled with the 
costs? He asked their Lordships, was it 
not absurd to suppose that the plaintiff 
would undertake to conduct suits without 
knowing whether they were likely to lead 
to a prosperous issue, and in case they 
failed be called on to pay the costs? 
These were the principal benefits to be 
produced by the bill, upon which his 
noble and learned Friend relied to induce 
their Lordships to agree to it, if in the 
operation of this bill the interests, as was 
proposed, in the personal property of the 
judgment debtor should be charged, by 
order of the judge, with the payment of the 
amount for which judgment should be 
obtained, no one in London would venture 
to purchase a bale of goods without first 
searching every judge’s chamber to see 
whether there might exist against it any 
such charge or order. Were they then 
to be called on to pass a bill of this kind, 
a bill containing so many imperfections 
and defects that he should only wear 
out their Lordships’ patience in attempt- 
ing to go through them all? Every part 
of it seemed defective. There was, how- 
ever, another singular feature in it which 
he could not pass by without noticing. It 
would seem as if the persons who had 
framed this bill were not aware that de- 
fendants sometimes obtained judgments 
against plaintiffs. According to the pre- 
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action, he could put the plaintiff in prison 
for his costs; and in such a case how was 
he to be liberated? The remedies con- 
tained in this bill did not apply to him. 
He was left out of the second, out of the 
sixth, the seventh, eighth, and nine clauses, 
as if the defendant never in any instance 
obtained judgment. How it happened 
that a bill drawn by the Attorney-General, 
and introduced by his noble’ and learned 
Friend on the woolsack, could contain so 
many and such imperfections he could not 
conceive. Whether this one might have 
occurred through a slip, or been made 
upon the presumption that plaintiffs were 
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always right, and defendants always 
wrong, he could not say, but there it was 
on the face of the bill. His noble and 
learned Friend had alluded to the power 
of seizing securities. Suppose a judg- 
ment creditor lucky enough to get hold 
of those securities and recover money on 
them, how was he to act according to the 
provisions of this bill? He was to pay 
himself first, and then hand the difference 
to the defendant in the original action. 
Here again the bill proceeded on a pre- 
‘sumption similar to the last—viz., that the 
plaintiff was always rich and right, and 
the defendant always poor and wrong. 
The bill empowered the plaintiff to seize 
securities, and bring actions for the 
recovery of the sums due on some, and in 
case he succeeded, to pay himself, and 
then if there were a surplus, to hand it to 
the unfortunate creditor; but suppose this 
man, the judgment creditor, to be in need 
of money for his own purposes, to be 
pressed perhaps by some of his own cre- 
ditors, and to allocate that surplus or part 
of it to his own use, what remedy had the 
defendant in the original suit? So ver 

unjust and unequal was the bill in this 
respect, that it appeared extraordinary to 
him how these things could have escaped 
the observation of the learned persons who 
had framed and introduced it. So much 
for its defects, Then as to the mode of 
getting evidence. If a person obtained 
judgment against another, and the de- 
fendant did not satisfy such judgment 
within ten days after it had been entered 
up, the attorney might call on him to 
deliver up within fourteen days a schedule 
containing a full and perfect account of all 
his property, whatever its description. If 
he happened to be a man of large estate, 
involved in his affairs, whether on these 
estates there were charges and incum- 
brances, whether his effects were in pos- 
session, reversion, remainder, or ex- 
pectancy; whether his property were per- 
sonal or real, the particulars of all, 
together with the names and residences of 
his debtors, and those of the witnesses 
who were to prove the debts, were to be 
formed into a schedule and delivered up. 
If moreover the defendant did not do so 
to the satisfaction of the attorney, he 
might be summoned before the commis- 
sioners, and if the commissioners were not 
satisfied with his answers they might send 
him to prison. If one of their Lordships 
should have the misfortune to be sum- 
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moned before the commissioners under 
such circumstances, and those commis- 
sioners did not like the noble Lord’s an- 
swers, or the mode of giving them, they 
could immediately send him to prison. 
But mark the dates: judgment might be 
obtained at the commencement of the long 
vacation. The time for making those 
disclosures was notto be extended beyond 
six weeks. In case the party were con- 
signed to a prison, a considerable time 
might elapse before an application for a 
new trial could be made, and supposing 
at the ensuing term a new trial to be 
obtained, and the opinion of the jury to 
be that the original verdict was a most 
scandalous one, they had in the mean 
time a disclosure of the affairs of this 
unhappy person. He must say there had 
been little caution observed in framing 
this clause. But similar powers were 
given to the commissioners of bank- 
ruptcy. ‘He had had some experience in 
that respect, and could bear testimony to 
the great and heavy expense attending ex- 
aminations in cases of bankruptcy. Who 
were to pay the expenses of them under 
this bill? There was no provision made 
for them init. There was a similar power 
in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, by means 
of which a creditor got into his possession 
the whole property of the debtor, and his 
noble and learned Friend had said that 
the result was also similar. The average 
return from these examinations before the 
commissioners of bankruptcy was only 
14d. in the pound. That was another 
oversight. By the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, 
if the party seeking the benefit of it com- 
mitted a fraud, or had done that which 
was not consistent with justice, the com- 
missioners could remand him; and _per- 
sons were remanded for three, six, nine, 
and sometimes twelve months, on account 
of frauds proved against them. By the 
operation of this bill, all those persons were 
to be immediately liberated. Was that 
the intention of the framers of the bill? 
Whether it were or no, such would be 
undoubted!y the operation of the bill. 
His nobie and learned Friend had directed 
their attention to another power in the 
bill, meant to be given for the arrest of 
debtors about to abscond, which he said 
was analogous to a power at present 
existing in courts of equity. Now, Lord 
Eldon had stated, and he thought with 
great correctness, that it was very difficult 
to exercise that power with proper care 
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and discretion. Certainly no person had 
been more careful or vigilant in the ex- 
ercise of it than that noble Lord; but 
here inquiry was necessary. By this bill, 
however, the party had only to make an 
affidavit that the defendant was about to 
leave the kingdom; he was not even 
bound to state his reasons for thinking so. 
There was no inquiry by the Court of 
Chancery, or by anycourt, judge, or other 
tribunal. It depended entirely upon the 
assertion of the party. He had gone 
through these details, painful as it had 
been to him, for the purpose of leading 
their Lordships to this conclusion—that the 
Opinion entered into by the great body of 
this metropolis was, that these “ additional 
securities”, as far as they were concerned, 
were ofno value. They did not care about 
them; and if the argument was, that by 
reason of those additional securities ar- 
rests for debt were rendered unnecessary, 
and if at the same time those things called 
additional securities should turn out not 
to be additional securities, the whole case 
fell to the ground. He was not at all 
disposed to say he was of opinion that the 
true way to consider the subject was by 
going through the classes. The question 
was, should arrest for debt continue or 
not? Without expressing his opinion 
one way or the other on that point at 
present, he would say he had no objection 
to the second reading of the Bill. When 
he spoke of his opinion, he did not mean to 
say he had formed a decided opinion on 
the subject. What struck his mind was, 
that there should be further inquiry and 
investigation. He felt that further inquiry 
was absolutely necessary with reference 
particularly to the complicate clauses to 
which he had alluded. It was not there 
they could be discussed with advantage, 
but in another place, and in another form. 
He was anxious, without committing 
himself to any opinion, to express himself 
respecting that part of the subject upon 
which all seemed desirous of doing 
justice—namely, of giving greater security 
to the creditor on the one hand, without, 
on the other, being unnecessarily harsh or 
severe towards the debtor. is noble 
and learned Friend had divided this subject 
into two parts — arrest before, and arrest 
after judgment. They were certainly 
open to different considerations. Arrest 
before judgment was entirely an ex parte 
proceeding. The plaintiff, without being 
obliged to go before any tribunal, or pro- 
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cure the authority of a judge, could, upon 
the affidavit of his clerk that he (the clerk) 
believed the defendant to be indebted to 
his master in a certain amount, have the 
defendant arrested and sent to prison. 
Nothing could be more harsh than that : 
but what made it peculiarly harsh was, 
that although the defendant should have 
the clearest case possible, he was not per- 
mitted to show it for the purpose of pre- 
venting the arrest or of procuring his 
discharge from custody. The plaintiff, 
consequently, had the game entirely in his 
own hands, and certainly nothing could 
be more harsh than that, at least at the 
first view of it. But then it was said 
that this power was justifiable. He did 
not assent to that doctrine. ‘They should 
not confer a power capable of being, or 
liable to be, abused, unless in cases of 
extreme necessity. The question was, 
whether such necessity existed in this case, 
and, how did it appear that this power had 
been abused? He did not mean to say 
that it had been abused by respectable 
tradesmen or solicitors, but still it had been 
abused. The common law commissioners 
had stated in their report instances of abuse 
of the most grievous and oppressive kind 
which had occurred in the inferior walks of 
life ; and when they found persons of that 
class possessing such a power over those 
who were at their mercy, he would ask 
whether it were not and would not be made 
use of for the purpose of extorting more 
than was due, for the purposes sometimes 
of vexation and sometimes of vengeance ? 
A multitude of instances might occur, and 
no doubt had occurred, without being 
made public ; and unless it could be shown 
that these powers were absolutely necessary, 
they ought not to be granted. There was 
not a commercial country in Europe in 
which this power existed except in England 
It did not exist in Scotland—at least not 
to the same extent. It did not exist in the 
low Countries, in the commercial towns of 
Holland. It did not exist in France, 
except under peculiar circumstances, and 
even then modified to a certain extent. It 
did not appear to him, then, that there 
was any great necessity for it. Still he 
was ready to admit, that when the business 
of a country had been for a long period 
carried on under one particular system, 
and when creditors had built and acted 
upon that system, the question whether 
or not the powers should be suddenly 
abrogated deserved and demanded their 
utmost attention and consideration. He 
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did not mean to say, that they should not 
be abrogated, but that the question required 
great consideration. Many persons had 
given credit upon the foundation of this 
power, to whom, ifit were removed without 
substituting an equivalent, they would be 
doing an injustice. On the other hand, 
he should state the advantages arising 
from the existence of this power. There 
was no doubt that it had an advantageous 
effect in rendering persons cantious of 
incurring debts. He did not mean to say 
it had that effect upon men of all characters 
and turns of mind, but with the public at 
large it certainly acted as a restraint, and 
rendered them more cautious than they 
otherwise would be of running in debt. 
Again, let them see how it operated bene- 
ficially as regarded the tradesman. If a 
man could pay his debts or had it in his 
power to procure the payment of them, 
but delayed doing so, this power could be 
made available, but stilh without this power 
they might be paid. It was useful then 
to accelerate paymeng ; it was a convenient 
and easy mode of compelling prompt pay- 
ment from those who had the means of 
payment, and would avoid or postpone it. 
But with respect to those who had not 
the means of payment or could not procure 
payment, it was altogether useless, for the 
moment a process was issued against a 
debtor so circumstanced he either absconded 
or took the benefit of the Insolvent Act. 
This power, then, formed a security, a 
beneficial security to the tradesman, inas- 
much as it enabled him to obtain payment 
without going through all the details of a 
court of justice, from those persons who 
were either capable of paying, or of pro- 
curing meaus to pay. His present 
impression was, that this power required 
some way or other to be modified. But 
they should give to it the deepest consider- 
ation, the most minute inquiry, and ought 
not by any means suddenly to alter or 
abrogate it. Arrest after judgment had 
been obtained was different. In that case 
the question had been heard and decided, 
and the amount ascertained by a competent 
tribunal. As he had referred to the law 
of foreign countries in the first case, he 
would say respesting this, that there was 
not a country in Europe in which the 
power of arrest for debt after judgment 
did not exist ; but then let them see how 
it worked, and whether there was any 
great objection to it. Ifa party had visible 
property, a writ was never issued and for 
most obvious reasons. After taking the person 
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of the debtor you cannot take his goods, 
and therefore wherever there was tangible 
property it was seized in preference 
to the person. But in cases where there 
was property not visible, then this power 
of arrest was of great consequence, be- 
cause it compelled the defendant to dis- 
close it, or remain in prison; but if this 
Bill passed into a law, stating, as it did, 
that a debtor should not be arrested after 
judgment, what would happen? Why, 
the defendant would be quite at his ease. 
He might say to the creditor, ‘“‘ Find my 
property if you can; I shall not assist 
you; on the contrary, 1 shall throw every 
obstacle [can in your way to prevent your 
arriving at a knowledge of its nature or 
locality.” Therefore, he said it was of the 
greatest importance that the exercise of 
this power after judgment should be re- 
tained. What he proposed to do was, 
and those whom he had consulted were of 
the same opinion, to allow the Bill to be 
read a second time; and, with a view to 
give every possible consideration to a mea- 
sure so important in principle, so extensive 
in its operation, and of so much interest 
to the trading community at large, to let 
it go before a Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. Those complicated 
clauses which his noble and learned Friend 
had referred to, would there receive that 
consideration which he was sure their 
Lordships would at once acknowledge to 
be necessary. The difference of opinions 
amongst the Commissioners upon the 
general principle of the Bill was another 
reason for their referring it to a Com- 
mittee; and here he would request such 
of their Lordships as might not have pe- 
rused the opinions of that able and discreet 
lawyer, Mr. Serjeant Stephen, to do so, if 
only in justice to that Gentleman. There 
had been as yet no Committee of that 
House on this Bill. A Committee of the 
House of Commons had sat upon it; and, 
considering the nature and importance of 
the subject, ought not their Lordships to 
inquire for themselves? If it went toa 
Select Committee of the other House, why 
not go to one of that House, particularly 
as they had means of inquiry much supe- 
rior to those possessed by the House of 
Commons? He begged their Lordships’ 
pardon for having trespassed so long upon 
their attention. In conclusion he would 
say, that he did not at all consider this a 
party question. He was desirous. simply 
of adopting what should appear to him, 
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according to the best of his judgment, and 
after bestowing on the subject his most 
careful attention, the wisest course. He 
wished to get rid of every thing arbitrary. 
Certainly if they could do that, they were 
bound todo it. If, at the same time, in 
providing security for the creditor, the 
found that the law should be slightly tinc- 
tured with severity, why they must only 
submit to that necessity. If they could 
make an adequate substitute for the power 
of arrest, let them do so and abolish it. 
That, however, was a point requiring more 
time for consideration than that House 
could bestow on it. It was not clause by 
clause alone they should consider, but 
after having considered them separately, 
to consider them in reference one to an- 
other, and then again with reference to 
the general principle of the Bill, and the 
evils of arrest. He would move, that after 
the Bill were read a second time, it should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Lord Brougham spoke as follows :* 
Whatever diversity of sentiment may pre- 
vail among us on the merits of this question, 
there can be but one opinion; and that a 
most favourable one, of the fairness and 
candour with which my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) has entered 
upon the discussion of the whole subject. 
I sincerely hope, and I feel assured your 
Lordships will join me in this hope, that so 
important a measure may in all the stages 
through which it is fated to pass, both here 
and elsewhere, both within the walls of 
Parliament and without, be treated with 
the same calmness, the same absence of 
party and personal feeling which has 
marked the speech of the noble Baron. I 
differ with him certainly respecting the 
course we ought to take in considering this 
Bill. It is not correct to represent the 
House or the country as taken by surprise. 
The measure is not now for the first or even 
the second time offered to your Lordships ; 
nor will the community be subjected by 
its adoption to a change all of a sudden 
brought about, as my noble Friend would 
describe it, in the laws upon the faith of 
which they had been conducting their most 
important concerns. The question has 
been before the country, and indeed before 
Parliament, for the last five or six years. 
It is nearly ten years since the general 
principles upon which the Bill has been 
framed were discussed by me in the other 





* From a corrected Edition published by 
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House of Parliament. It is near seven] verse to the abolition of arrest for debt, 
years since the Common Law Commissioners | and apprehensive of injury from it to their 
thoroughly investigated the subject, and | concerns, I would recal to his recollection 
examined some hundreds of witnesses, | a recent and memorable instance of an im- 
taken both from the trading part of the} portant body of men, engaged in a very 
community and from the legal profession. | extensive business, and as acute and well- 
It is between five and six years since their | informed as any portion of the community, 
elaborate Report was laid before both } I mean the owners of newspaper property, 
Houses ; and upon that Report a Bill was | being, with very few exceptions, so gusts 
framed with their assistance, which passed | mistaken regarding the tendency of re. 
the Commons two several times, after full | ducing the stamp, that they strenuously 
discussion in a Select Committee, and was | opposed it for a long time, as they had 
in a third Session introduced here, but | an undeniable right to do if they thought 
postponed as having been presented too | it prejudicial to their interests ; and yet 
late to be fully considered. In these cir- | they now have all found themselves mate- 
cumstances I do not see any necessity for | rially benefitted by the alteration. Their 
the further delay attending so tedious a | opposition, however, produced a most un- 
proceeding as a reference to a Committee | happy effect, for it made the Government 
above stairs. But even if I agreed with | agree toa compromise, the result of which 
my noble Friend, and had arrived with him | has been levying a stamp duty sufficient to 
at the conclusion that we are not in acon- {check the diffusion of knowledge, general 
dition ,to legislate upon the question | as well as political ; to put many hundreds 
without further inquiry, I should still|a-year of profit into the pockets of the 
be disposed to offer a few observations upon | proprietors ; to save a few pounds a-year to 
his arguments ; because, although in some | the rich, who hardly feel the benefit, as 
of his views I entirely coincide, yet differ- | they never could have suffered by the bur- 
ing upon others, I do not think it would | then; and to deprive the poorer classes of 
be just towards the merits of this impor- | cheap papers, which it is the true interest 
tant measure that the impression which | of all classes that they should possess. I 
his remarks upon it are calculated to make, | have not the least doubt that such of the 
should remain unaltered before the Com- | traders as now apprehend any mischief 
mittee finished its labours. First, I will} may arise to them from abolishing the 
avow that I entirely agree with my noble | right of arrest, will find themselves as 
Friend in holding the popularity or un-| entirely mistaken; and that we should 
popularity of any proposed legislative | commit an error equal to the mistake of 
change to be nothing like acriterion where- | the lamentable compromise I have just 
by we go anny judge ofits claims to sup- | mentioned, were we to mould the present 
port. That it is most fit to consider and | measure according to their unfounded ap- 
respectfully to weigh the opinions of the | prehensions. The more it is considered the 
country upon any measure touching its | more clearly will it appear, that while all 
interests; that the estimate ought to | parts of the community must gain by the 
be taken into account which is formed by | proposedchange, no part will lose any advan- 
any portion of the community respecting | tage to which they are justly entitled; nay, 
a plan affecting its particular relations with | no part willincur any loss at all, for which 
the rest of society, no one can doubt. But | ample compensation is not provided in 
we should be oftentimes greatly misled | some advantage conferred by it. 

were we to be guided entirely by the im-; In many ofmy noble'Friend’s observations 
pressions generally prevailing among bodies | upon the details of the measure, I agree. 
of men respecting the probable bearing of | But he has greatly undervalued the secu- 
an untried measure, even upon their own | rities which it is calculated to give credi« 
particular interests. It may be safe enough | tors. He is quite right in all he has said 
to trust them upon the effects of any of the present remedy by elegit. The 
policy already tried ; or upon the tendency | creditor bardly ever can derive any benefit 
of any plan proposed, where the merits of j from it. Indeed, it is absurd to talk of 


the case are simple, lie within a narrow this as a substitute for the remedy by ar- 





compass, and the question “is neither rest, which is hardly ever used against 
calculated to excite alarm nor obscured | those who have any lands to be seized. So 
by opposing considerations. But when the enabling cash or bank notes to be 
my noble Friend asserts that the trading | taken ia execution is certainly no substan- 
part of the community are generally ad- | tial increase of the creditor’s remedy ; 
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nor is it intended, I presume, as such 
—but rather to remove a glaring ab- 
surdity in the law, which, upon a ridicu- 
lous fiction will not allow money to be 
seized in payment of a man’s debts. But 
I am far from considering the other addi- 
tions to the creditor’s recourse as unim- 
portant. I think the power of seizing 
the debts due to his debtor may be of ma- 
terial benefit; I am sure that provision 
which gives him the power of seizing 
money in the funds, and other annuities, 
will remove one of the most vexatious and 
galling abuses which now exist. Can any 
thing be more mortifying to an honest 
tradesman than to see his debtor living 
within the rules of a prison, and squander- 
ing away the income of his stock, or his 
money lent on other securities, only taking 
care to have no chattels which can be made 
available to satisfy the just demands 
against him? 

But the principal omission of my noble 
and learned Friend, owing, perhaps, to a 
similar one by the noble and learned 
mover of the Bill (the Lord Chancellor) has 
been, leaving out of his view the most im- 
portant argument in favour of the measure, 
regarded as a benefit to creditors. I mean 
the argument deduced from the use now 
actually made of the odious process in 
question. To begin with arrest on mesne 
process, or before judgment. ‘There are 
now half as many more instances of credi- 
tors using serviceable process, as bailable 
process, that is to say, for every two 
thousand cases in which the plaintiff 
begins by arresting, or holding his debtor 
to bail, there are three thousand in which 
he merely issues the serviceable process, 
that which does not attach the person. 
Which of the two kinds of proceeding best 
effects its object—the obtaining payment 
or settlement without the cost, and risk, 
and delay of a law suit? That is the test 
of the advantages of arrest ; and that test 
we have the means of accurately and easily 
applying. One half the cases where ser- 
viceable process has been used are settled 
before even an appearance is entered ; that 
is, before a single step is taken, or can be 
taken in court. How many do your Lord- 
ships think are settled where the body has 
been seized in the first instance, or has 
been saved from prison by finding bail ? 
Just one-sixth. Surely this is a striking 
illustration of the view which the friends 
of the present measure, take, that the 
efficacy of arrest on mesne process has 
been overrated ; and that it has uot the 
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tendency to produce payment of debts 
really due, which had been urged as the 
principal reason for its continuance. That 
many opinions in its favour upon this 
ground have been advanced by tradesmen, 
and recorded in the Report of the Com. 
missioners, is certain. But I will set 
against them all the facts stated by one of - 
those respectable persons, and the rather 
that it makes against his opinion. A grocer, 

, in very extensive business, whose dealings 
amounted to no less than 200,000/. in the 
year, had formed a judgment favourable 
to the process of arrest, which he <i 
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be beneficial to the creditor. But see wit 
was his own experience of its benefits, ad 
you may then say what really ought to have 
been given asits result. It appeared that if 
he set off all the expense attendant upon the 
use of the process in cases where it availed 
him nothing, against all the sums recovered 
in cases where it proved effectual, there 
was no balance left, the money fruitlessly 
spent being just equal to the whole gain. 
A fact like this is worth a thousand 
opinions, and lets in the broad day-light 
of actual experience to dissipate apprehen- 
sions and imaginations, from which so 
many inferences have been drawn. The 
Commissioners paid regard to the facts ad« 
duced as well as the opinions given before 
them: and though J entirely agree with 
my noble and learned Friend in his praise 
of Mr. Sergeant Stephen’s able and learned 
paper, and join in recommending it to 
your Lordships’ perusal, yet I must also 
request your attention to the equally able, 
equally learned paper against which it is a 
protest,—the Report itself, the mature 
judgment of all his four colleagues, men in 
no respect the inferiors of my hon. and 
learned Friend, and some of them, in 
practical acquaintance with the subject, 
necessarily his superiors. That judgment 
had been deliberately formed, and is sup- 
ported by irresistible arguments, drawn 
quite as much from a regard to the right 
of the creditor, as to the interests of the 
debtor. 
But my noble Friend has argued that the 
fear of imprisonment operates beneficially 
to both parties, by deterring men from im~ 
prudently contracting debts. Granting 
the apprehension of being arrested to have 
this influence over the customer, will my 
noble Friend only look to the influence 
which the power of arresting has over the 
tradesman ? If it makes the one somewhat 
less willing to borrow, it makes the other 
much more ready to lend. He knows that 
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he can in an instant pounce upon his debtor 
and obtain payment for himself, even if all 
other demands should go unsatisfied ; pay- 
ment, too, made under a pressure that pre- 
vents any narrow scrutiny of its amount 
or its justice; Every one knows that the 
practical effect of this is an increase of 
the disposition to give credit ; every one, 
be he lawyer or no lawyer, every one living 
in this town, knows that credit is thus im- 
prudently given, to the real injury of the 
customer, who is induced to buy what he 
cannot pay for, and to the injury also of 
those who do pay what they owe, but pay 
the dearer, in proportion to the bad debts 
which the tradesman is led to let others con- 
tract with him. Evenif we allow then that 
the fear of being imprisoned has a ten- 
dency to prevent the one party from run- 
ning in debt, we must remember that the 
power of imprisoning him leads the other 
party to give him credit too easily ; and the 
increased facility of obtaining credit, is far 
more than a match for the supposed re- 
pugnance to take it; so that instead of 
preventing, the process encourages, bad 
debts, and stimulates by facilitating im- 
prudent expences, Nor is this all. The 
law of arrest lends itself not merely to the 
encouragement of improvident dealing both 
of tradesmen and customers, but to pro- 
ceedings which have all the moral guilt, 
and all the practical effects of fraud. The 
tradesman who has carelessly suffered an 
insolvent person to contract debts with him, 
is enabled to clothe him with an appear- 
ance of credit, by lending him more goods, 
which serve asa bait or decoy to others that 
have not yet trusted him: and when the 
net is full of their property, he can at once 
rush in upon the insolyent with his mesne 
process, draw the net full of other men’s 
property, and extort from him enough to 
satisfy all his own demands, while all whom 
he has helped to deceive in vain cry out for 
either arcturn of their goods or a payment 
of the price. 

The expense to which the community, 
that is to say the trading part of it, are 
put by the present state of the law on this 
subject, has not yet becn adverted to either 
by my noble and learned Friend (the Lord 
Chancellor’, who moved the Bill, or by my 
noble Friend opposite (Lord Lyndhurst ). 
The Commissioners have formed an unhe- 
sitating opinion upon this part of the case, 
in which [ entirely concur. They pursued 
this branch of their inquiry through all its 
details, and arrived at the conclusion that 
the cost entailed upon the community by 
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the process of arrest, probably much ex- 
ceeds, but is certainly not less than, 
300,000/. a-year. Now, almost the whole 
of this sum must be either charged as dead 
loss to the creditors, or at the very least, 
as so much taken out of the fund from 
which their debts and those of other credi- 
tors were to have been paid; for a very 
small portion only of the expense is borne 
by debtors, who have enough to pay all 
their debts, and all the charges too. It is 
therefore a dead loss, for which no compen- 
sation whatever is received by any party, 
except the practitioners and officers of the 
law. 

‘That the caption of the person may pro- 
duce payment of what is due, no one ever 
thought of denying. It may, and often 
docs enable a creditor to wring property 
from the hands of his reluctant debtor. 

sut how often does it enable him to wring 
more than his due? How often to give a 
doubtful or other security for what is not 
due, or at least most doubtful, to purchase 
escape from a first. imprisonment, or rather 
postpone it to amore distant day? How 
often to obtain that security, or some 
other settlement from friends, by working 
on their feelings of compassion, or of shame 
that one of their family should go to gaol ? 
And how can the power be continued at 
all without being of necessity liable to such 
abuse, and being made the instrument of 
such cruel, iniquitous oppression to the one 
party, while it does not render in anything 
like an equal number of instances, justice 
to the other, 

But let us come at once tothe gist of the 
whole question. There is not one argu- 
ment that can be urged in defence of ar- 
rest before judgment, which does not ap- 
ply with ten-fold force to imprisonment 
afier judgment; when the claim is no 
longer matter of contest, when the justice 
of the demand is ascertaiued, and when the 
seizure of the person is authorised by the 
sentence of the law, not directed by the 
mere desire, it may be the caprice, of the 
party. A man has been served with pro- 
cess for a debt of twenty-five or thirty 
pounds (nearly four-fiths of all the arrests 
on mesne process are for debts under 80/., 
and the great majority for debts under 
401.) Bail has been found, at an expense 
of half the debt—appearance has been 
made—the suit brought, the pleadings 
perfected, and the cause tried in Court— 
an operation, one may be permitted to say, 
not unattended with expense, nor unac- 
companied by large draughts on the pa- 
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tience, the temper, and the comfort of all 
concerned—judgment has been entered up 
and execution sued out—the defendant has 
run the whole gauntlet of the law from 
the arresting officer to the presiding judge, 
and the cause is ripe for his body being at 
length taken upon the executiou.—I ask in 
how many instances the creditor takes it ? 
I ask further in how many of the few in- 
stances in which he takes it at all, does he 
think it worth his while to keep hold of it ? 
Here and there we find a case of revenge 
or spleen making a man detain his debtor 
in execution ; but that must be gratified at 
acertain additional and useless expence. 
Now and then we see a debtor detaiued in 
the hope of some friend coming to his re- 
lief and appeasing the creditor. But it is 
rare indeed, that any one finds his account 
in casting his debtor into prison or keeping 
him there, after all his estates have been 
parted with, all his money squandered, 
the little that remained been absorbed by 
the process of the law, and nothing is left 
for either party but mutual disappointment 
and heart-burning. Indeed in most cases, 
the hopelessness of redress to the creditor 
is made manifest at a much earlier period 
of the proceedings. When it is found that 
the dbo intends to defend the suit and 
not to settle it, that is when he enters an 
appearance, the creditor has little prospect 
of benefiting by legal remedy against the 
person, in any case where the property is 
known to be gone. This is the proper line of 
demarcation between the two kinds of 
process, the arrest before and the arrest 
after judgment. Up to this time little 
expense is incurred, and there is a chance 
of payment by the debtor or his friends. 
Once let the line be passed, once let it 
appear that the action is to be defended, 
and the creditor knows that he must drag 
his debtor, now become his adversary, into 
court at his own expense, that he must at 
any rate advance all his own costs, and that 
in the vast majority of instances, he never 
can be repaid even that outlay, much less 
receive his debt, the funds for paying which 
will be carefully and effectually exhausted 
by the proceedings. He knows that 
beside all this, he runs the risk of being 
defeated and having to pay his adversary’s 
costs, and that even when allis done, and 
he has succeeded, hisremedy is the power of 
imprisoning aman utterly ruined, coupled 
with the obligation of contributing to his 
support under confinement. Thus when 
his claim is established, and it is for the 
first time ascertained that he has a right 
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to seize the debtor's person ; it is a right 
which he has no interest in exercising, and 
the use of which can avail him nothing ; 
the only real benefit he could ever receive 
from the process being before the line was 
passed by the debtor appearing and defend- 
ing, that is before the force of the arrest 
upon mesne process was spent. But what 
shall I say of that summary power, the 
efficacy of which is not denied, that most 
hateful, most oppressive power—a power 
so open to every kind of abuse, so often 
foully abused, that no man can contemplate 
its existence without abhorrence, its con- 
tinued existence without astonishment,— 
that frightful power fitted by its very 
nature for being perverted to the working 
of the worst injustice, and valued for that 
very capability —enabling any one witleout 
check or control, except from his own 
conscience, to arm himself with the whole 
force of the law to accomplish purposes 
of sordid injustice, which no law ever 
sanctioned, or gratify feelings which no 
breast deserving the name of human ever 
could entertain — a power in refusing 
which to such remorseless hands, the Law 
is utterly impotent, lending itself unresist- 
ing tothe work of oppression, but resistless 
in’ those hands to perform that work ? 
Let the wrong-docr but screw up _ his 
conscience to swear a twenty pound debt, 
andit is not in the power of man to stay his 
hand, or withstand the force which it then 
wields—the whole force of the law. His 
victim is instantly hurried to a prison. 

Lords Lyndhurst, and Wynford.—But 
the man may find bail, or lodge the amount 
in Court. 

Lord Brougham.—Aye, provided ie has 
the money to lodge, or the Friends to 
bail him, or the sum that the bailing costs. 
But it is quite possible that he may be 
thus oppressed, because, he has neither the 
one of these things nor the other. Let him 
find the money, or pay it into Court! It is 
easily said. The question whether money 
shall be so paid while a suit is pending, and 
to abide its event, is in all Courts of 
Equity, a matter of the most serious con- 
test, and after obstinate resistance is only 
ended by a solemn decision. But the party 
at law claiming a sum is to have the 
power of at once calling for the deposit, 
and throwing into prison his adversary, 
who denies the claim altogether. Even 
if he must pay, he is forced to lie in gaol 
while he fiuds the money ; and he then 
goes free, but goes also marked and 
stigmatised for life as having once been 
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the inmate of a gaol. Let him find bail! 
says my noble Friend. For a debt of 201. 
or 30/. this may be easy enough, at least 
to those who have friends, or can pay the 
expense of procuring it. But I should like 
to see the man, out of this and the other 
House of course, who could find bail if a 
debt of 30,000/. or 40,0007 were sworn 
against him? Shew me the man who could 
find two householders to swear themselves 
worth 60 or 80,000/. each to bail him! 
To gaol that man must go. I am not 
putting an imaginary case for the enforce- 
ment of an argument. Iam not taxing 
my fency for a tale to illustrate the 
question. The very thing has happened 
in this neighbourhood, in very recent 
times, and in well known Courts— as 
certainly as there has been a common pleas 
fixed at Westminster since Magna Charta 
—happened too in the case of no obscure 
individual, but of a person distinguished 
throughout Europe, of ample resources, of 
great capacity, and who rose to be first 
minister ofan ancient monarchy. Threatened 
with an arrest for near 100,000, to find 
bail was impossible, and he was driven 
from the country until he could procure 
the sum to be paid into Court. It was 
afterwards returned to him after the result 
of the trial proved favourable ; but if he 
had not effected his escape he must have 
languished in prison until either the money 
could be raised or the cause be tried. 

But, if someare, by the abuse of this 
dreadful power, driven from the country, 
others are oppressed by being detained 
forcibly within it. I will suppose a trader 
who has fitted out his vessel at Liverpool 
or Bristol for the Spanish main—and here, 
again, I am putting no imaginary case, 
except as to the port of outfit—a rival 
trader is minded to frequent the same 
market, but his preparations are not so far 
advanced, and he is unable to sail for a 
week or ten days after his competitor. 
The law steps in to his assistance and 
enables him whose cargo is still ashore to 
place himself on a level with the captain 
who has his anchor a-peak and his sails 
loose. While indulging in the prospect of 
havinga long start of his rival, he is arrest- 
ed on the point of sailing, and, unable to 
find bail, lies in prison until the other has 
proceeded on his voyage. But all these 
things are done, we are told, at the risk of 
an action for malicious arrest. They are, 
it is true ; but no less true is it that an 
action more hard to maintain is not known 
in thelaw. Not only must proof be made 
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of actual malice, but what is infinitely 
more difficult, and what I have rarely seen 
successful, the injured party must give 
proof of the negative, that there was no 
probable cause for the arrest. But then if 
the whole was a fiction this action may 
possibly succeed, or, at any rate, the wrong- 
doer many be indicted for perjury. Aye— 
but suppose he is a foreigner, who will not 
again visit this country, or even a native 
trader, who has only to take care not to 
be found in the same country where the 
offence was committed, at any time that a 
graud jury is sitting there, and_ his 
adversary is near at hand—in either case 
he is quite safe ; the injured man goes 
without redress, and the guilty has been 
enabled by the process of the law to 
gratify the vile purpose of his sordid or 
malignant desires, without a single accom. 
plice, and with perfect impunity. No one 
then, who reflects ever so little upon the 
subject, can doubt that the only kind of 
arrest which creditors practically regard 
as of any value, that before judgment, is 
liable to so many objections is so contrary 
to all principle, and so capable of being 
perverted to the worst of purposes, that it 
must at length be abandoned, and no 
longer suffered to bring discredit on the 
English law—to which it is as peculiar as 
it is repugnant tocommon humanity, to 
sound policy, and to every thing like 
justice. 

But though the main object of this Bill 
is deserving of the entire assent of your 
Lordships, I agree with my noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack, that some 
of its provisions require to be altered. I 
concur in what he said respecting trusts, 
and powers of disposition. In several of 
the remarks on the details made by my 
noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Lyndhurst) I also agree. The extension 
of the provisions of the Bankrupt Laws 
respecting order and disposition, to the 
case of ail persons within those laws, I 
entirely disapprove of. That part of our 
jurisprudence is contrary to all sound 
principle ; it is indeed a remnant of the 
darker ages of which it was the growth ; 
and if I were called upon to say whether I 
would rather see it expunged from the law 
altogether, I mean in cases of actual bank- 
ruptcy, or extended to all process against 
solvent traders, I should at once prefer its 
total extinction. This part of the Bill 
must certainly be altered, and there are 
other material changes which must be 
made, 
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But in some other objections of my 
noble and learned Friend to the details of 
the Bill I cannot agree. Nor do I think 
that he dealt with those details as fairly 
as he did with the principle, particularly, 
when he ridiculed the provision requiring 
a debtor, on the demand of any judgment 
creditor, to produce a specification of all 
his property ; particulars, said my noble 
Friend, of his lands, an inventory of his 
chattels, a list of his debts, and so forth. 
Is this a new contrivance, peculiar to the 
present measure ? No such thing—it is a 
part of the Lords’ Act—which provides, 
by the 16th section, that any creditor, 
if his debt do not exceed a certain amount 
(100/. by that Act,'afterwards raised to 300) 
may compel his debtor (having first taken 
his person in execution) to file a schedule 
of all his lands and all his chattels. But 
that Act has not only the unjust and 
partial restriction on the amount of the 
debt, which confines this compulsory 
process to debts of inferior condition, 
while it lets those of a higher order 
go free ; it also contains an enactment of 
extreme rigour ; for it enforces the filing 
of the schedule by the punishment of 
seven years’ transportation. 

My Lords, I rejoice to see the prospect 
of this measure at length receiving the 
sanction of the Legislature, and of by 
far the foulest stain being wiped from 
our civil code. It is now many years— 
nearly ten—since I urged the serious con- 
sideration of it upon the attention of the 
other House of Parliament, when I brought 
forward the motion upon the reform of the 
law which led to the issuing of the Com- 
mission. The great principle which I then 
stated, and afterwards recommended to 
your Lordships, has been fixed and rooted 
deeper and deeper in my mind by whatever 
experience I have since had, either at the 
bar or on the bench ; all I have heard 
both of argument and of authority has in- 
creased my confidence in its soundness 
and in the safety as well as efficacy of the 
remedy to which it points. What is that 
principle? Simply this — That mere 
debts should never be treated as a crime ; 
and still less as a crime to be punished at 
the sole willand pleasure of the creditor ; 
that the line should be drawn broad and 
deep between misfortune and guilt ; that 
the latter only should be visited with 
punishment ; and that the judge, not the 
party, should award it. When a man 
owes money, let his property be made 
available of all kinds, whether in possession 
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or owing to him, and by all means, to 
satisfy the debt, for it belongs to his 
creditor, not to himself; but when he has 
committed no offence, let his person go 
free. But it is in nowise repugnant to 
this principle—on the contrary, it is by 
manifest implication parcel of it, and so [ 
always distinctly stated, —that if he has 
offended either in the manner of contracting 
the debt, or in defying the law by refusal 
to give up his property, or in any fraudu- 
lent practice to his creditor’s damage, then 
he is no longer an unfortunate man, but 
a guilty one ; and his person may be justly 
imprisoned, either for the purpose of 
compelling him to obey the commands of 
the law, against which his contumacy is 
indeed also an offence—or in order to visit 
with condign punishment the fraud which 
he has committed. Thus if any one shall 
obtain the money or the goods of another, 
knowing that he cannot have the means of 
making payment—or if a man not worth 
fifty pounds in the world shall buy a 
thousand pounds worth of goods and 
conceal them, or borrow a thousand 
pounds and squander it away — that 
is a criminal and not a debtor. Or if 
one who had fairly contracted debts shall 
withhold the money which he has, 
and refuse payment, he too is guilty of 
an offence; or if he shall make a 
fraudulent conveyance of his property, to 
screen it from the process which the law 
has appointed for its distribution ana 
his creditors—~again he is an offender ; an 
all these cases may most justly be visited 
with adequate punishment, in the form of 
imprisonment. The distinction between 
the cases is merely that which separates 
the innocent from the guilty ; and, sparing 
him whom misfortune alone, or a degree 
of improvidence falling short of gross and 
reckless extravagance, disables from satis- 
fying the demands against him, exacts the 
penalty of imprisonment from him only 
whose conduct has been profligate, or con- 
tumacious, or fraudulent—but never suf- 
fers his adversary either to decide upon 
his guilt or to mete out the punishment. 
Founded upon this principle, recognising 
throughout this distinction, the Bill before 
us comes strongly recommended to the 
approval of your Lordships, although its 
details require to be revised and amended ; 
and for such alterations my noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) pro- 
fesses himself ready. 

But, my Lords, there is one alteration 
in this measure, this just, humane, and in 
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my conscience T believe most politic mea- 
sure, which the noble Lord has announced, 
that I confess fills me with astonishment 
and dismay. I mean that provision which 
he is to introduce for the purpose of draw- 
ing a line of distinction and protection 
around both Houses of Parliament, and 
screening their members, iniquitously, in- 
vidiously, and, to the community at large, 
insultingly screening ourselves from the 
operation of the law, and proclaiming that 
against us alone of all the people it shall 
be powerless. Are we indeed prepared 
to clothe ourselves with the proud prero- 
gative of being law-makers and, therefore, 
law-breakers? of having the power to 
frame the law, and, by the possession of 
that power, contriving an enactment by 
which we retain in our own hands the other 
power of violating it with impunity— 
arming ourselves alone of all our fellow- 
subjects, with the privilege which both 
my noble and learned Friends have so 
justly described as the privilege not to do 
what every man ought to do, and what 
every honest man does? What, I ask my 
noble Friend on the woolsack, is the 
avowed object of the compulsory. clauses in 
his Bill? He has already answered me — 
he has said that their object is to compel 
all to do what all honest men do already 
without compulsion. See then in what an 
odious position he is about to plant you— 
and that too by way of saving your privi- 
leges, of exalting you in the eyes of men, 
of enabling you to command the respect 
and win the affections uf the people! You 
of all mankind are not to do, at least are 
not to be required to do, what those who 
propose this ill-advised alteration, in the 
same breath tell you every honest man 
does, and requires no compulsion to make 
him do. My Lords, this appears to me 
ominous of the fate of the measure. I 
think I see its destruction in this most in- 
auspicious change which the Government 
have resolved to make upon its frame. 
So much upon its utter repuguance to the 
grounds of the Bill as stated by the 
authors of the proposed change. But 
what shall I say when, reminding your 
Lordships of the general principles of the 
whole measure, as I have already sketched 
them out, and as I presented them ten 
years ago to the Commons, I recall to 
your recollection that upon those prin- 
ciples the address was presented to the 
Crown, and the Commission was issued, of 
which the first and most precious fruit 
was this measure? Mark well, I beseech 
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you, the leading position which formed the 
ground-work of all these proceedings. It 
was the distinction drawn and _ persisted 
in throughout, between misfortune and 
crime—between honest poverty and fraud 
—between contumacious resistance of a 
just demand, and innocent, because un- 
avoidable, inability to satisfy it —between 
the want of power and the want of will to 
do what my noble and learned Friend says, 
every honest man does freely of his own 
accord. That was the view which pre- 
sided over this amendment of the law— 
that, the origin of the Commission—that, 
the object of the report—-that, the basis 
of this whole measure, which is built upon 
that principle, that impregnable position 
alone. If that be not its foundation, 
then has it not an inch of ground where - 
on to rest. Then how are you following 
up this principle—in what manner are 
you applying it? The rule being, that 
every man who does a wrongful act— 
every man who is guilty of a fraud— 
every man who fraudulently conceals his 
property or fraudulently makes it away, 
or any how fraudulently traflics with it to 
cheat his creditor—all, in a word, who 
knowingly and wilfully cheat their credi- 
tors,-—shall be dealt with not as unfor- 
tunate debtors, fit objects of compassion, 
but as offenders, as criminals, just sub- 
jects of punishment—such being the 
whole pervading principle of the Bill, 
what is the course announced by the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, 
as about to be pursued with regard to 
your Lordships? That you, the Peers of 
this realm—the Aristocracy of England— 
the head and ornament of the State— 
whose honour is more esteemed than 
other men’s oaths—who decide upon 
honour higher matters than others upon 
oath —you, who are not only the Peers of 
England, the counsellors of the Monarch, 
the Aristocracy, the head and ornament of 
society, but the hereditary lawgivers of 
the empire,—and are desired to abuse 
your right as such, for the purpose, they 
tell you, of raising and aggrandizing 
yourselves, but I tell you, in order to 
lower, to debase, to stigmatize yourselves 
—you who are beside all this the judges 
of the land in the last resort, exercising 
the highest functions of the judicial 
office ; supremely and without control, in 
all cases, administering both civil and 
criminal justice—what is it that you, 
clothed with these various powers, wield- 
ing all these lofty prerogatives, holding 
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the whole law in your hands as legislators 
and judges, are about to do, with the 
purpose of protecting your privileges — of 
exalting yourselves yet higher in the 
world—of amplifying your title to respect, 
-—and of recommending yourselves to the 
love of your unprivileged fellow-subjects ? 
Why, you are required to adopt a provision 
for enabling you to do that which I will 
not repeat in such near juxta-position to 
your names; enabling you to do that by 
your honest creditors, which, if any other 
men were to do, you would, as administer- 
ing the criminal law, be bound to visit 
them with punishment, as knaves, rogues, 
cheats, swindlers ! 

Now, let me see the man who will pro- 
pound this clause! Let me see this alter- 
ation brought forward to cripple the Bill! 
But if it shall be brought forward, I 
pledge myself to give every one of your 
Lordships an opportunity, by your vote, 
of redeeming yourselves from the shame of 
such an act, by guarding yourselves against 
the stain—the foul and revolting stain — 
attempted to be fixed upon your names ! 

Lord Wynford said, that the clause refer- 
red to by his noble and learned Friend who 
had just sat down would be in his opinion 
most injurious to the character of their 
Lordships’ House, and to that of the other 
House of Parliament. The law ought to 
be equal to all. There might certainly 
be reasons why the persons of Members of 
the Legislature should be free, but there 
was no conceivable ground for exempting 
the property of a Member of Parliament 
from the payment of his debts. With re- 
spect to the other points raised, there was 
very little difference between his noble and 
learned Friends and himself. It had how- 
ever bevu stated, that according to the 
present law of arrest, a man might be put 
to an expense of 20/., when the debt for 
which he was arrested was perhaps only 
301. Now, he would say that this could 
not be. He was himself the judge of the 
Common Pleas to whom his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) had re- 
ferred, when alluding to the case of M. 
Mendizabal. In that case he introduced a 
rule which had since, he believed, been 
passed into a law, that any party who had 
been arrested on mesne process might, in- 
stead of applying for bail, pay the money 
down in lieu of bail. ‘This was not like a 
payment of money into Court in ordinary 
cases, as it did not admit the debt. The 
grievance, then, of which his noble and 
learned Friend complained was an imagin- 
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ary ove, for the man who had 30/. to pay 
had nothing to do but to pay the money, 
and if he allowed himself to be put to 202, 
expense for costs, he was fit for a very 
different kind of custody from that to 
which he was consigned. In fact, the 
man must be a candidate for Bedlam. He 
did not differ very materially from his 
noble and learned Friends with respect to 
the objects of the Bill, but he differed en- 
tirely as to the mode of carrying them 
into execution. He considered this Bill 
to be a most inefficient one, notwithstand- 
ing all the consideration which it had un- 
dergone. He believed, and he would state 
his belief broadly, that the measure was 
so defective, that he was much mistaken 
if a single clause passed as it stood. The 
principle on which he went was this—he 
would vot allow any man to be deprived of 
his liserty, if possible, on mesne process. 
He admitted that arrests on mesne process 
were frequently the result of passion ; an 
angry man did not look so much to the 
security of his property, as to the gratifi- 
cation of his wrath, and the exercise of 
the power given him by the law very fre- 
quently defeated its own object. He agreed, 
then, that arrest on mesne process ought to 
be avoided, except in cases when it was 
absolutely necessary. He would not allow 
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a man to be a judge in his own cause, and 
arrest another in a fit of passion, but let 
him lay aflidavits before a competent judge, 
upon which the judge might decide 
whether he thought the facts disclosed 


were sufficient to warrant an arrest. His 
noble and learned Friend near him (Lord 
Lyndhurst) said, that the debtor would 
in the mean time be off, but the de- 
fendant would not know that such affida- 
vits were made, and he would be in custody 
before he thought of absconding. He 
thought also that this power should be ex- 
tended to the plaintiff in an action com- 
menced by serviceable process, when he 
had good cause to believe that the defend- 
ant was going abroad, although he had not 
arrested him in the first instance. He was 
quite of the opinion expressed by his uoble 
and learned Friends, that all property be- 
longing to the debtor ought to be subject 
to execution in some way or other. But 
to effect this object the Bill took a new 
course, and in his opinion a very wild 
course. The aplication of a very simple 
remedy would remove the necessity for all 
these clauses in the Bill. They had only 
to extend the Lords’ Act to all descrip- 
tions of debts, and every purpose of these 
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parts of the Bill would be answered. That 
was an old remedy, and one which had 
been recommended by every one of the 
five commissioners. He had on a former 
occasion attempted to carry such a measure 
into effect but he was then defeated, 
though he hoped that would not be his 
fortune now. He had stated that he was 
quite ready to abolish in all cases, except 
where absolutely necessary, arrest on 
mesne process ; but he thought that after 
judgment, execution against the person 
should still be enforced, Ifa man were at 
large, there would be no inducement to 
him to give up his property, and he would 
frequently be tempted to conceal it ; but 
if the creditor had the power of giving him 
into custody, he would be willing to give 
up his goods to procure his liberation. He 
must say, that the clauses in this Bill were 
the most unintelligible that he had ever 
read. He considered that they would not 
be justified in pressing forward this Bill 
without a full and careful consideration. 
The authority which the measure had re- 
ceived by passing the House of Commons 
was much weakened by the fact that many 
important alterations had been since made 
in the Bill by his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack, When that enlightened 
body had made so many mistakes as his 
noble and learned Friend admitted they 
had, their Lordships had but a weak mo- 
tive for pressing the measure. With re- 
spect to the change introduced by the Bill 
into the law of execution by elegit, he must 
observe that under the old law the tenant 
by elegit took half the profits of the land, 
but it was now proposed that he should 
have the whole. Under the old law the 
tenant by e/egit might take the land to be 
extended, so that the profits went imme- 
diately in satisfaction of his debt, and he 
continued in possession till the debt was 
paid. Now, however, he was to have the 
rents and profits of the whole, and was to 
be placed in the agreeable situation (the 
most agreeable in which a man could be) 
of accounting to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for all he received till the estate 
could be sold. Now, with such a state of 
things, a man who had a judgment for 
1,000/. might seize upon the estates of any 
noble Lord in that House, though the 
rents and profits might amount to perhaps 
40,0001. a-year. ‘The tenant by elegit 
would soon change places with his former 
debtor, and might, if he felt so disposed, 
soon cross the Channel with the proceeds 
of the estate, of which he had in this man- 
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ner come into possession. It did appear 
to him that a more wild scheme than this, 
for making compensation to creditors, 
never was devised. He strongly recom- 
mended their Lordships rather to have re- 
course to the wise old plan of calling on 
the debtor to deliver up all his property to 
be applied to the benefit of the creditor, 
and then these clauses would in all cases 
be rendered unnecessary. Another part 
of the Bill which he did not like was that 
which related to the functions to be exer- 
cised by the Commissioners of Bankruptcy. 
Those gentlemen were to be taken from 
their own court, in which important bu- 
siness was always pending, and all round 
London, at least, they were to be the ex- 
aminers under this Bill. He had no 
doubt that the business of this court was 
done extremely well, but the business 
was equally well done in another court, the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and this exami- 
nation would be much better done by the 
Commissioners of Insolvents than by the 
Commissioners of Bankruptcy. With re- 
spect to the Commissioners of Bankrupts in 
the country, by whom the examination was 
tobe conducted, he must say, although there 
were many learned and respectable men 
among them, that if there were any part of 
the administration of justice which was dis- 
graceful, that was it. He was therefore 
extremely sorry to find that the Bill ex- 
tended their powers. He had thus adverted 
to the alterations which he should wish to 
make in the Bill. He thought that some 
time or other it might be converted into 
a proper and practicable measure, but it 
would require much consideration, and 
hurrying it through at this time without 
such consideration would be highly inexpe- 
dient and unwise. 

Lord Denman would take the liberty of 
mentioning one or two circumstances 
which seemed to him to show that the 
Bill ought to be passed without any ma- 
terial delay. This was necessary if it 
were only to set the question at rest, and 
to quiet the minds of a large body of the 
people. As a further proof of the ne- 
cessity of passing the measure with as 
little delay as possible, he would mention 
a case similar to that which had been 
alluded to by his noble and learned Friend 
opposite, and which occurred about four- 
teen years ago.. It was the case of a 
gentleman who came to this country as 
the government counsel of one of the 
South American states. He gave orders, 
as one of the cabinet council of that 
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country, for a certain quantity of goods ; 
and in his public capacity, and whilst re- 
siding in this country, he was actually ar- 
rested as one of the partnership for whom 
the goods were ordered. Of course he 
was thrown into prison, where, though a 
person of high rank and station, he was 
confined for many months. Upon his 
release he brought an action of malicious 
arrest, and recovered very great damages. 
He forgot whether those damages were 
ever paid or not; but he asked their Lord- 
ships for a moment to make the case of 
this distinguished foreigner their own. 
Suppose any one of their Lordships were 
residing in another country, and were to 
be arrested upon such a pretext as that 
which he had stated, and confined many 
months in prison, what sort of opinion 
would they form of the code of a country 
in which they had met with such treat- 
ment? Since he had held his present 
station upon the bench another instance 
of a somewhat similar kind had occurred. 
A Portuguese nobleman (the Duke de 
Cadaval, he believed,) on landing at Fal- 
mouth, or while he was residing at Ply- 
mouth, was arrested on a pretended debt, 
thrown into prison, and obliged to pay a 
large sum of money to procure his release. 
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He also brought an action for malicious 


arrest, and recovered large damages 
against the person who had imprisoned 
him, not one farthing of which, however, 
had ever been paid. But what compen- 
sation could any amount of damages be 
to a person who was so outraged by the 
abuse of a law which was always in ope- 
ration in this country? It was impossible 
to suppose that either of the two 
distinguished individuals to whose cases 
he had referred, however wealthy they 
might be, could be provided with sufficient 
money at the moment to purchase their 
release. But let it be considered how 
many persons there were continually ex- 
posed to the operation of the cruel law, 
who had it not in their power to com- 
mand the very smallest sums; and let it 
be remembered how much that difficulty 
was increased when they were suddenly 
thrown into prison, and every means of 
gaining money, either by their trade or 
labour, closed against them. It was idle 
to say that an action for malicious arrest 
could afford the slightest degree of com- 
pensation in cases of this kind. The par- 
ties who had been confined became in- 
jured, perhaps utterly ruined for life. It 
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was, therefore, to prevent the possibility 
of actions like these, and the possibility 
of the ruin of numbers, that he was in 
hopes that the arrest upon mesne process 
would have been at once declared a prac- 
tice that ought not to be continued in this 
free and enlightened community. It was 
dreadful to think how many persons had 
been imprisoned for long periods for very 
small sums. It was found upon inquiry 
that a very large proportion of the persons 
imprisoned for debts were for sums under 
30/., and it was a fact, that four-fifths of 
the whole number were imprisoned for 
various sums under 80/. There was one 
consideration connected with this subject 
which had not yet been pressed at all 
upon their Lordships’ consideration, but 
which he was sure no one at all convers- 
ant with the history of the courts of justice 
would be insensible to. It was this, that 
the less the means of the debtor to pay 
the expenses and costs of his arrest, the 
more completely was he placed at the 
mercy not only of his creditors, but of the 
low practitioners of the law, men who 
were in the habit of pushing the abuses 
of the law to the very uttermost to secure 
their own gain, and without the smallest 
regard to the feelings or interests of the 
unfortunate beings who fell within their 
power. He found that their Lordships 
were all agreed that the Bill should be 
read a second time, and referred to a 
Committee up stairs. He trusted that the 
only object of that Committee would be 
to discover, and that without any unne. 
cessary loss of time, the best substitute 
for the existing law, and that they might 
now venture to consider that the principle 
of the present Bill was adopted and sanc- 
tioned by their Lordships. His noble and 
learned Friend opposite had put the ques- 
tion very fairly, “is it, or is it not, right 
that the power of arrest should continue?” 
but he confessed he was sorry to hear 
from that noble and learned Lord so much 
pleasantry upon the details of the Bill. 
He was sorry also to hear his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Wynford), who spoke 
last characterise the measure as one that 
was perfectly inefficient and absurd. He 
thought that it carried with it the recom- 
mendation of an extremely simple and 
intelligible code. It might not be strong 
enough to effect all its purposes, but he 
confessed he looked with great jealousy 
on any kind of arrest, especially if it were 
grounded only upon ex parte statements, 
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He did not like to see the liberty of any 
one of his fellow subjects restrained or put 
an end to without a formal and regular 
trial in a court of justice. He would not 
say one word about the views of the ques- 
tion which had been introduced by other 
noble Lords; but he must observe, that 
considering that the principle of the Bill 
was now adopted by their Lordships, and 
was to be sent to a Select Committee, he 
thought it would have been much more 
desirable that it should have gone to the 
Committee without that degree of dispa- 
ragement which the many cbjections made 
to its clauses, must necessarily throw 
upon it, He must take the opportunity 
of adding that he hoped, in common with 
his noble and learned Friends who last 
addressed the House, that the particular 
clause to which his noble and learned 
Friend upon the woolsack expressed him- 
self not hostile would never find its way 
into the Bill, because he thought that the 
great principle of relief from arrest, which 
would apply to every one in the kingdom, 
would take from the members of Parlia- 
ment all claim for a peculiar exemption 
from liabilities to which the rest of the 
community were subject. He trusted, 
therefore, that a clause of that kind would 
never be allowed to find its way into the 
Bill. Going into the Committee without 
any unnecessary delay, and with a real 
desire to find an effectual substitute to 
spare the liberty of the subject and at the 
same time to provide all the security that 
the creditor could receive, he trusted that 
their Lordships would in a very short time 
see the law of England relieved from that 
foul stigma which must ever attach to it 
as long as the law of arrest was allowed 
to remain. 

Lord Abinger did not propose to go 
through the details into which his noble 
and learned Friends had entered. He, 
however, thought that this Bill was er- 
roneously entitled. It was called a Bill 
to abolish imprisonment for debt in certain 
cases; but he thought it might be much 
more properly called a Bill to add to the 
duties of the Commissioners of Bankrupts, 
to increase their emoluments, and to raise 
a fund for that purpose. He was, how- 
ever, ready to lend his best assistance in 
carrying out a Bill for the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, and to make such 
a measure perfect; but he must say, that 
the Bill as it now stood did not contain a 
single clause which met his approbation. 
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Lord Brougham said, his noble and 
learned Friend dealt most unjustly with 
the Bill. He had not looked at the re- 
turns upon the table or he would have 
seen that the funds in the court of bank- 
ruptcy were already overflowing, 

Lord Abinger remarked, that under the 
Bill now before their Lordships, proceed- 
ings were to be pursued in certain cases 
before a Commissioner of Bankrupts, who 
would be entitled to fees every time he 
moved. Now there were also other pro- 
ceedings which this Bill would throw be- 
fore one or other of the judges in cham- 
bers, and upon the judges, if this Bill were 
to pass, great additional labour would be 
imposed, while no additional remuneration 
was provided by the Bill. 

Lord Brougham: Ah! that is the ob- 
jection, I see. 

Lord Abinger repeated that the Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts would get a fee for 
every step he took under this Bill, and the 
fees so acquired were to form a fund, out 
of which the Chancellor was empowered 
to provide additional salaries for those 
Commissioners, 

The Lord Chancellor remarked, that the 
Bill had not been very accurately exam- 
ined by some of his noble and learned 
Friends who had gone into the details at 
some length. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
had no objection to go into a Select Com- 
mittee if the object was merely to endea- 
vour to improve the provisions of the Bill, 
but he trusted that, by seeking a reference 
to a select Committee it was not intended 
to go into evidence, especially after such 
a mass of evidence had already been se- 
cured, and thus to defeat the Bill. With 
regard to the exemption from arrest of 
Members of that and of the other House 
of Parliament, he should not be one to 
struggle in favour of a privilege of that 
kind, 

Lord Brougham reminded the House 
that even under this Bill there were a 
whole class of cases in which defendants 
would still be liable to arrest. Those 
cases were all actions of tort, such as for 
criminal conversation, seduction, slander, 
libel, and false imprisonment. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
should not trouble their lordsbips with 
more than one observation upon the present 
occasion. He begged to say that he con- 
sented to go to a select Committee with 
this Bill in the hope that some security 
would be afforded to the creditors of this 
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country for the recovery of their debts 
other than by personal arrest, He re- 
peated that he hoped this Bill would come 
out of the Committee affording some satis- 
factory security to the country in that re- 
spect. If it did so come out of the Com- 
mittee, he would consent to go through 
the other stages of the Bill; but, if it did 
not give that security, he should certainly 
oppose all further proceeding with the 
measure. He agreed in many of the 
arguments advanced by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite. He entirely agreed 
with him that one of the causes of debts 
being incurred in the country was, in a 
great degree, the power which creditors 
at present possessed to arrest their debtors 
upon mesne process; and he still further 
believed that it was the facility which was 
thus given of obtaining credit which had 
been the cause of the great mercantile 
prosperity of the country. The enormous 
transactions upon credit in this country 
were such, that both individuals and the 
public generally required further means 
of recovering debts than existed in other 
countries. Under these circumstances he 
entreated their Lordships not to suppose 
that he gave way in this matter from his 
feelings, and on that account to put an 
end to a system which he admitted, in some 
instances, had been abused ; but he gave 
way with a view seriously to look into the 
subject, and see whether, instead of arrest, 
some efficient substitute could not be 
found which would afford good security 
to the commercial interests of the coun- 
try. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne had every 
reason to hope that the Bill, particularly 
as it might be expected to come out of 
Committee, would give increased security 
to the creditor. He quite concurred with 
the noble Duke, that this was a most 
necessary Object to effect ; but he certainly 
could not agree with him that it was de- 
sirable that every species of credit, as it 
now existed in this country, should be 
maintained as hitherto. He was convinced 
that much of the credit which had pre- 
vailed in this country had been prejudicial 
to its prosperity, and noxious to society 
at large, and that it was at the root of 
many of the evils which existed in the 
country ; and it was his opinion that this 
Bill would not produce all the good which 
he expected from it, if it did not in that 
sense diminish the amount of credit which 
was now given; for while he looked upon 
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the powerful sanction of the law as neces- 
sary for the purpose of enabling the cre- 
ditor to recover his just debt, he con- 
sidered that the chief object against which 
the power of the law should be exerted, 
was that foul and perverted species of 
credit by which, under the law as it now 
stood, a numerous class of persons were 
induced—though with the certain know. 
ledge that the parties they trusted had not 
the means themselves for paying them— 
were induced on a mere gambling specu- 
lation, which it was contrary to the duty 
of a Legislature to encourage, to give credit, 
in the hope that, exercising the power of 
the law with which they were armed for 
their own private and selfish purposes, 
they might so work upon the feelings of 
the friends of their debtors, by calling into 
action all the best sympathies of society 
and human nature, as to succeed in throw- 
ing the burden on parties on whom it 
ought not to be thrown, and thus give 
increased encouragement to the contrac- 
tion of debts, which both the person pay- 
ing, and the person giving credit, knew 
perfectly well the debtor was entirely un- 
able to repay himself. The whole class 
of transactions of this nature, and it was 
an extensive one, was quite unconnected 
with the prosperity of the country, was 
indeed prejudicial to it—it was a class of 
transactions which the House, so far from 
protecting, were bound to discourage; and 
though there might be cases in which the 
creditor might advantageously be put in 
possession of power with reference to per- 
sons of a different character, yet, if the 
noble Duke looked to the returns, if he 
looked at the state of these transactions in 
other countries, he would find that this 
description of credit, which was connected 
with that commercial prosperity which he 
so justly regarded as entitled to their 
Lordships’ best protection and support, was 
precisely that species of credit which did 
not rely for its security on the power of 
arrest. In France, the power of arrest 
prevailed to a certain degree; and it was 
well known, that in the great commercial 
cities of that country, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Rouen, Havre, &c., the power of arrest 
was very seldom exercised. It was only 
among the shopkeepers of Paris, among 
the class of gambling and fraudulent trans- 
actions such as he had described, and 
which prevailed to an enormous extent in 
Paris—it was only there that the power 
of arrest was put in force to any extent. 
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He should go into the Committee with as 
great an anxiety as the nuble Duke, to 
protect and give the support of the laws to 
the honest creditor, but at the same time 
with an anxious desire that there should 
in future be less credit given in this coun- 
try than hitherto. He was convinced that 
this would operate greatly to the benefit 
of society, and effect a great diminution 
of the misery and destitution to which 
the law of arrest, in this country, had given 
rise. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee, which was appointed accordingly. 


Spanish Prisoners 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 5, 1837. 


Minutes.] New Writs issued for Sudbury, in the room 
of Sir JAMES HaAmi ton, accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds; for Midhurst, in the room of Mr. Poyntz, ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WittraAm Rocue, from the 
Limerick Chamber of Commerce, against the Tolls on the 
road between Dublin and Limerick.—By Mr. WILBER- 
ForCcE, from Hull, for equalising the rate of Postage.— 
By Mr. CotguHoun, from Kilmarnock, to the same effect. 
—By Mr. Grore, from Cirencester, for Vote by Ballot.— 
By Mr. CAVENDISH, from thirty different parishes in the 
Hop districts, for the repeal of the duty on Hops.—By 
Mr. G. F. Youne, from Mr. Montgomery Merton, for an 
improved system of Colonial Government.—By Mr. 
Hume, from William Bryan, complaining of the oppres- 
sive treatment of Colonel Arthur. 


SuBoRNATION OF ELEcTIon WIrt- 
nessEs.] Mr. H. Hinde rose to call the 
attention of hon. Members to a subject in- 
timately connected with the privileges of 
that House. He held in his hand a peti- 
tion from a person named Chapman, an 
elector of the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, who stated that he had given his 
vote in favour of the sitting Members (Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Hinde), and since their 
return he had been waited upon by one 
Donald Sinclair, a solicitor in Berwick. 
upon-T weed, who requested him to appear 
before the Committee of that House, ap- 
pointed to try the merits of that election, 
for the purpose of giving evidence of bri- 
bery against the sitting Members, and on 
petitioner’s stating that he could furnish 
no such evidence, Sinclair offered him a 
large sum of money to induce him to give 
such evidence. There could be no doubt, 
if the statement of the petitioner were 
true, that the person complained of de- 
served the severest penalties which the 
rules of the House could inflict ; but he 
had some difficulty as to the course that 
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should at present be adopted, particularly 
as a petition had been presented against 
the sitting Members. If that had not been 
the case, he should have taken the earliest 
opportunity of moving that the solicitor 
complained of should be called on to an- 
swer for his conduct at that bar; but as 
that might, in some degree, prejudice the 
trial of the election petition, he should 
simply move that it be printed, with the 
view of founding upon it some further pro- 
ceedings at a future time. 

Lord J. Russell thought, the allegation 
in the petition was matter which might 
fairly come before the Election Committee. 
If any proceedings were taken upon it at 
present, they would go directly to preju- 
dice the minds of the Committee. The 
better course, perhaps, would be to with- 
draw the petition, as had been done in the 
case of the Bridgewater petition on Friday 
night. 

Petition withdrawn. 


in Portugal. 


Spanisu Prisoners IN PorruGa.] 
Mr. Maclean, seeing the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in. 
his place, took Ieave to ask a question rela- 
tive to a petition which he had handed 
over to the noble Lord some time since, on 
the part of certain persons who had been 
imprisoned in Portugal. By the 4th arti- 
cle of the treaty, or rather the capitulation 
between the Portuguese, Spanish, and Bri- 
tish Governments, when Don Carlos left 
Portugal, the Spanish refugees then in that 
country were to be guaranteed their liberty 
and sent to a dépot to be provided for 
them, until it was found convenient to send 
them to some other country they might 
prefer. Eight hundred and thirty of those 
persons having surrendered themselves, 
they were placed in the depot, and by the 
severities they had suffered during their 
imprisonment, they were now reduced to 
230. He wished to know, whether the 
noble Lord considered that, by the capitu- 
lation, the British Government were bound 
to protect those individuals, and whether 
he was prepared, supposing their case had 
been fairly stated, to interfere in their 
behalf. 

Viscount Palmerston was not prepared 
to admit that those parties were, under the 
fair and proper construction of those arti-« 
cles, entitled to be set free. It was the 
duty of the Portuguese Government to de~ 
tain them as prisoners until they were ex 
changed for prisoners taken by the Carlists. 
At the same time, it was the duty of Go. 
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vernment to see that, while in safe cus- 
tody, they were weil treated. He believed 
they were well treated. There was a let- 
ter from the commandant of the dépot, 
which clearly stated as much. He.wonld, 
however, send the petition itself to Lisbon, 
in order that a fresh inquiry might take 
place; and if they had anything to com- 
plain of, he had no doubt steps would be 
taken to obtain for them redress. 


Municipal Corporations 


Cuurcuo AccoMMODATION IN Scor- 
LAND.| Sir Robert Peel rose to put a 
question to the noble Lord (John Russell), 
on a subject on which great anxiety was 
felt, particularly in that portion of the 
United Kingdom which took more especial 
interest in it—he meant the subject of the 
Church of Scotland. Some months ago, 
indeed he might say years ago, a Commis- 
sion was appointed by the Government to 
inquire into the state of Church accommo- 
dation in Scotland, and into the means of 
affording religious instruction to the people 
of that country. One Report had been 
already made by the members of that Com- 
mission. He thought that he understood 
the noble Lord, on a former night, to say, 
that another Report, completing the in- 
quiry into the condition of Glasgow, had 
been recently received by the Government. 


He trusted that the general inquiry of the 
Commissioners was then so far advanced, 
that Parliament might shortly have the 
advantage of the whole of their important 


labours before it- The particular question 
which he wished to put to the noble Lord, 
had reference to the condition of Glasgow, 
for he could not help thinking that if they 
had the Report of the Commissioners on 
two such important towns as those of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, they might take 
a tolerably comprehensive view of the 
whole subject of church accommodation in 
Scotland, and that any measures which 
might be wanted, needed not to be deferred 
from the incompleteness of the inquiry. 
He understood the noble Lord, on a former 
occasion, to say that the Report on the 
state of Glasgow, had been actually pre- 
sented to him ; and he, therefore, could not 
refrain from expressing his earnest hope 
that the noble Lord would present, as soon 
as possible, to the House that Report, 
along with the evidence on which it was 
founded. It was a subordinate reason for 
presenting that Report as speedily as pos- 
sible to the House that a Committee had 
recently been appointed to inquire into the 
state of the poor, so far as regarded their 
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means of education in all the large towns of 
the United Kingdom. It would facilitate 
the inquiries of that Committee to have a 
full Report on the state of church accom- 
modation, and of the means of religious 
instruction in two such large towns as 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. But independ- 
ently of that consideration, and with re- 
ference to the subject itself, he had once 
more to express his earnest hope that the 
noble Lord would present the House, on 
an early day, with the Report of the Com. 
missioners on the state of Glasgow. 

Lord John Russell had stated, on a 
former evening, that Government had re- 
ceived a copy of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the town of Glasgow. The 
only reason why he had delayed presenting 
it to the House was, that he had acceded 
to a proposition of the Commissioners that 
their Report should be printed in Scotland, 
and not in this country. They had sent 
to him three or four printed copies of their 
Report, but not a sufficient number for 
distribution among the Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament. He would, 
that evening, give directions that the Re- 
port should be sent down to the House, 
and he would himself present it to-morrow. 
He concurred with the right hon. Baronet 
in thinking that, as they had the Reports 
of the Commissioners on the towns of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, they might fairly 
draw an inference from the state of those 
towns as to the general state of church 
accommodation throughout Scotland 

Subject dropped. 


MonicrPpa Corporations (IRELAND).] 
Lord John Russell moved, that the passage 
in the Speech of his late Majesty delivered 
in 1836; and the passage in the Speech of 
her present Majesty, referring to the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations in Ireland, be read. 


The clerk at the table read the passages 
as follow :— 


“You are already in possession of the Re~« 
port of the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland, and [ entertain the hope that it will 
be in your power to apply to any defects and 
evils which may have been shown to exist in 
those institutions a remedy founded upon the 
same principles as those of the Acts which 
have been already passed for England and 
Scotland.”—Speech of William Ath, Session 
1836. 

“The Municipal Government of the cities 
and towns in Ireiand calls for better regula- 
tion.” —Speech of her present Majesty, Session 
1837. 
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Lord John Russell: Sir, it is on the 
passages just read from the Speech of his 
late Majesty, and from that of our most 
gracious Queen, that I propose to found 
the motion which I am about to bring be- 
fore the House, in doing which I do not 
consider it necessary for me to enter into 
any detail of the reasons and arguments 
which naturally suggest themselves. I 
take my ground as regards this Bill, on 
what has been the declaration of this House 
in former Sessions. The first occasion on 
which this measure was brought directly 
under the notice of the House was that in 
which the passage appeared in the Speech 
of his late Majesty, wherein he expressed 
his hope, that we should be enabled to base 
the Municipal Corporations in Ireland on 
similar principles to those on which the 
Municipal Institutions of England and 
Scotland had been before established. That 
passage, which was not intended to excite, 
which was not framed with an idea that 
it would excite, opposition, did provoke dis- 
agreement in this House, and an attempt 
was made, on the Address in answer to the 
Speech being moved, to get rid of those 
words which declared that the ‘ same prin- 
ciples” which were applicable to England 
and Scotland, should be applied to Ireland. 
It was proposed to leave out those words, 
and to assure his Majesty only, that they 
would attend to the general defects in the 
institutions. Though that opposition was 
not expected by us, yet we did state at 
once, and without hesitation, that we could 
not consent to carry an Address to the 
Throne which laid it down as a principle 
that the Irish were unfit for that liberty 
which the people of England and Scotland 
were already enjoying. On that motion 
the House decided, by a majority of up- 
wards of forty, in concurrence with the 
Speech of his Majesty, and against that 
proposition of the other side of the House, 
which denied altogether, that popular rights 
and popular control, should be the prinei- 
ples on which the Municipal Institutions 
of Ireland should be founded. I will refer 
further to the divisions which took place 
in the House during the late Session, which 
clearly showed the determination of the 
House on that important subject. The 
first division was on the amendment of the 
noble Lord, the Member for a division of 
Lancaster (Lord F. Egerton),who proposed, 
that instead of regulating and improving 
the Municipal Corporations of Ireland, that 
instead of extending to them the popular 
principle, they should be abolished altoge- 
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ther. The number who voted against that 
amendment was 307; the number in its 
favour was 243, giving a majority of 64. 
When, again, the other House of Parlia- 
ment declared that they were of opinion, 
that these corporations ought to be abolish- 
ed, and they sent down to this House 
clauses framed with considerable skill for 
the purpose of entirely putting an end to 
Corporations of any kind in Ireland, and 
placing the power enjoyed by those Cor- 
porations in the hands of Commissioners 
named by the Crown and other bodies, we 
contended, that the vital principle of popu 
lar control should be preserved. ‘The divi- 
sion on that occasion was 318 to 232, 
giving us a majority of 86. In the next 
Session of Parliament, the Session of the 
present year, there was only one division 
on the subject. That division was taken 
on an instruction moved by the same noble 
Lord who proposed the abolition of the 
Corporations, when there appeared in 
favour of his motion 242, and against it 
322, giving a majority of 80. Now, Sir, I 
say, that the question having thus been 
three times under the consideration of the 
House, having been proposed twice by a 
Member of this House, and having been a 
third time taken into consideration upon 
the amendments of the Lords, with a view 
to seeing whether we would concur in 
their opiniun—I say the opinion of the late 
House of Commons was decidedly declared, 
that whatever amendments might be made 
as to the details of the Bill, the same prin- 
ciple which was acted on in framing the 
Municipal Corporations of England and 
Scotland ought likewise to be applicable to 
those of Ireland. Sir, I ground my present 
proceeding on that fact ; and, until I hear 
that, in this House, other sentiments are 
entertained, I shall presume to think, 
that in bringing in this Bill, the present 
House will conform to the opinion of the 
late House of Conimons, and that they will 
maintain, whether against Members of this 
House, or whether against Members of the 
other House of Parliament, that we do not 
consider the people of Ircland so much 
“aliens,” as to induce us to refuse them a 
participation in the great privileges enjoyed 
by the other inhabitants of the empire. 
Having mentioned the number that voted 
for and against that measure in the last 
Parliament, I will state likewise the opin- 
ion of an individual, a Member of this 
House, which I think strongly expressive 
of the sentiments that were entertained by 
those who do not concur altogether or ge- 
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nerally with her Majesty’s Ministers. It 
is contained in an address to his constituents, 
the independent electors of the Northern 
Livision of the county of Derby, and it is 
signed “George Crewe.” The hon. Ba- 
ronet states, that in the last year (1835), 
he had voted against this Bill, but that he 
had since that period deeply reflected on 
the subject, and examined it under all its 
hearings, and the result had been, that so 
far as regarded himself individually he had 
felt dissatisfied, and that in the present Ses- 
sion he could not reconcile his mind to the 
adoption of the plan proposed by the party 
with whom he generally concurred. He 
should, therefore, vote for the extension 
‘to the people of Ireland of the principle of 
the municipal corporations as they éxisted 
in England and Scotland. Now this, Sir, 
is the sentiment of an individual, which no 
doubt might be considered of little value if 
he had been one constantly acting with the 
ministerial party in this House, or if he 
were one of the Representatives for Ireland, 
contending for the privileges of his native 
country. But coming as it does from one 
who has always voted with the other party, 
I must consider that it shows, and that 
strongly, too, a great want of confidence in 
the course his own party have taken. I hold 
this to ke a sufficient reason for not calling 
the attention of the House to either the 
principles or the details of the Bill which 
| have the honour to propose. In intro- 
ducing the measure of last year I took oc- 
casion to enter into the whole question of 
the Government of Ireland. I did so be- 
cause there had been a large meeting of 
persons calling themselves the Protestants 
of Ireland, falsely so calling themselves, 
inasmuch as they were but a small part of 
the Protestants of that country. They, 
however, did send forth certain denuncia- 
tions against the government of Lord Mul. 
grave—denunciations which no Member of 
either House proposed to bring under the 
consideration of Parliament. I, therefore, 
myself thought it necessary to bring under 
the consideration of the House, at the ear- 
liest possible period, the manner in which 
that Government had been conducted, leav- 
ing it to the House to decide on the merits 
of the question according to the facts and 
the arguments. But that course which 
last year was pursued by the opposite party, 
and which I denounced as wanting in bold- 
ness and courage, has not been the course, I 
am happy to say, which has been pursued 
this year in either House. This year (as 
every one knows) they have thonght pro- 
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pet to bring forward the charges they have 
to make against the Government of Lord 
Mulgrave directly in the other House of 
Parliament, and I am cuntent to leave the 
defence of the Government to the impres- 
sion made by Lord Mulgrave’s speech on 
that occasion. After that speech I think it 
unnecessary on my part to say a single 
word in defence of the Government of that 
noble Lord. Iam ready to declare now, as 
I have declared before, that as regards his 
Government | am prepared at all times to 
be judged by his conduct—that I hold my- 
self responsible, so long as I am Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, for the 
general conduct of the Government of Ire 
land, and I shall never shrink from the 
defence of those acts of which Lord Mul- 
grave has been the author during the period 
of his Government in Ireland. Sir, not only 
with regard to this general inquiry, but in 
other respects, hon. Gentlemen have taken 
amore decided part than they did last year. 
They have thought proper, and I give them 
credit for so doing not only to impugn the 
general conduct of Lord Mulgrave, but 
individual acts of his Government. We 
had the other night one of the best speci- 
mens that could be afforded of the grievous 
acts of partiality and oppression with which 
the Government of the noble Lord has 
been charged. For the last two or three 
years we have heard of nothing but the 
monstrous acts of oppression and thé 
dreadful acts of partiality and injustice of 
which the Irish Government have been 
guilty ; and when a question is selected to 
be brought forward, it is natural to suppose 
that hon. Gentlemen will select the strong 
est which they can find. It would be ab- 
surd to suppose that they would take a 
light case. The proceeding which was 
made the subject of debate the other night 
was, no doubt, one of the strongest which 
could be alleged against Lord Mulgrave, 
and I leave it to the impression it produced 
on the House to decide how far that case 
is to be considered as established. I leave 
also to the hon. and gallant Colonel who 
brought it forward all the glory of having 
so done. Such being the state of the case, 
I feel under ne necessity at the present 
moment for entefing into the principles and 
details of the Bill I propose to introduce, 
founded as it is on the mature deliberation 
of the former House of Commons. I think 
it equally unnecessary to enter into any 
defence of the Government of Lord Mul- 
grave—a defence which those who are his 
enemics have taken out of my hands, and 
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managed a great deal better than I could 
hope to manage it. I, therefore, Sir, now 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
better regulation of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he had listened with 
great attention to the noble Lord, anxious 
to learn something of the principle or de- 
tails of the measure the noble Lord was 
about to introduce; but the noble Lord 
said something of the divisions of last year, 
a great deal about the case of Mr. Blake, 
and appealed to the sympathies of the hon. 
Gentlemen on his right for a cheer for 
Lord Mulgrave ; but not one word about 
the Bill of which he had moved the first 
reading. The House would feel that that 
was not an appropriate occasion for 
him to discuss with the noble Lord the 
general condition and government of 
Ireland ; but he could not avoid saying, in 
reply to the noble Lord’s observations on 
the case of Mr. Blake, that that was not by 
any means selected as a sample of the 
various and just complaints which might 
be adduced against the Irish Government ; 
but had merely been brought forward by 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Per- 
ceval) to redeem a pledge he had made to 
his constituents, and was of a local and 
personal nature. With reference to the 
conduct of the Irish Government, he (Mr. 
Shaw) would not on any proper occasion 
shrink from the fearless avowal and support 
of his opinion, in direct opposition to the 
praise of Lord Mulgrave, by which the 
noble Lord had elicited the cheers of his 
Irish supporters. With respect to the mea- 
sure itself then under consideration, the 
only clue the noble Lord had given of its 
contents was, desiring the clerk at the table 
to read as well the part of the speech de- 
livered by his late Majesty in 1836 which 
related to municipal corporations in Ire- 
land, as the extract of the speech from the 
Throne of this Session, on the same subject, 
for the purpose, as he must suppose, 
of marking the striking distinction be- 
tween them, the former having stated an 
objectionable principle as the foundation of 
the measure upon which an amendment 
had been moved to the address, and the 
House divided, whereas the latter, her 
present Majesty’s declaration, that ‘the 
government of the citics and towns in Ire- 
land called for better regulation,” was no 
more than had already been affirmed by 
him, and those with whom he acted, in 
voting for the abolition of existing corpo- 
rations, and pledging themselves to apply 
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such remedies to their defects as could 
obviate all just causes of complaint, insure 
the impartial administration of justice, and 
provide for the good local management of 
the cities and towns in Ireland. He 
trusted that the noble Lord was prepared 
to proceed pari passu with the other two 
Irish measures that had been mentioned in 
the same paragraph of her Majesty’s Speech. 
The noble Lord had laid upon the table a 
Bill for the relief of the Irish poor: of the 
Irish Tithe Bill the House had not as 
yet heard; nor one word on the untoward 
subject of the appropriation clause. But 
he was, for one, prepared to say, that 
if the property of the church in Ireland 
was placed on a secure basis, and if a 
standard was fixed for the franchise, inde- 
pendently of the oath of the voter, a cus- 
tom that had led to so much evil and crime 
in Ireland, by the Poor-law Bill or other 
sufficient means, then he should desire to 
see those constantly-recurring and irritating 
Irish discussions brought to an end, and the 
three great Irish questions which they in- 
volved, safely, satisfactorily, and finally 
adjusted. He must, at the same time, ob- 
serve, that, apart from political and party 
motives, he verily believed that there was 
no anxiety on the part of the Irish people 
generally for these new corporations. Where 
were the petitions or any expression of 
public feeling on the subject? Were they 
unexcited by those who only looked to 
ulterior objects, and desired that measure 
but as an instalment for their accomplish- 
ment? The sober-minded of both parties, 
he was persuaded, would prefer that the 
administration of the local affairs of the 
cities and towns in Ireland should be ma- 
naged in a business-like and economical 
manner by local boards for the purpose, to 
being encumbered with the expense of 
corporate establishments, and suffering the 
irritation of frequent election canvassings, 
and the constant trials of party strength. 
On the other hand, perhaps an undue im- 
portance had been attached, from old asso- 
ciations, to the establishment of corpora- 
tions, provided only that other institutions 
were first rendered secure, and a safe 
foundation was found on which to rest the 
elective franchise, without reference to the 
oath of the party seeking to establish his 
justification. He thought that it would 
be highly convenient as well as just, con- 
sidering the great importance and popula- 
tion of the city of Dublin, and by analogy 
to the course pursued in London, that there 
should be separate legislation for the cor- 
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poration of Dublin. He had taken a 
sheet of paper to note down the heads of 
the Bill as they should have been stated by 
the noble Lord; but asthe noble Lord had 
not favoured the House with any account 
of the measure, there was nothing for him 
(Mr. Shaw) to note down, or consequently 
to say, on that point. He would, there- 
fore, only further observe, that while he 
did not oppose the introduction of the 
measure, he reserved to himself the right 
to take such course as he might think fit 
on any of its future stages. 
Leave given. 


Presbyterians 


MortGaGEs ON SHIPPING.] Mr. G. F. 
Young moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the laws relating to mortgages of 
ships and vessels. It was not his intention 
to throw any impediment in the way of per- 
sons having property in ships, and having 
occasion to raise money on that property, 
but to put an end to fraudulent practices, 
which were injurious to the tradesmen who 
supplied ships with stores, and to those who 
had bond fide property in ships. He would 
not trouble the House with any discussion 
of the provisions of the Bill in that stage, 
but would only say, that it had the entire 
approval of the right hon. and learned 
Civilian, the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. é, 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that this 
Bill would have the very opposite effect to 
what was intended by the Bill of last year, 
and the measure was not at all necessary 
for the protection of persons advancing 
money by way of mortgage on ships. 
Every person so lending money on ships 
had the means of knowing whether any 
part of the ship was already mortgaged. 
There was a book at Lloyd’s in which every 
mortgage must be entered, no mortgage 
being valid that was not so entered, and no 
fee was charged for the inspection of that 
book. The effect of the Bill would be to 
prevent shipowners from mortgaging their 
property with the same facility as they 
could at present: and as the owners of all 
other kinds of property, the shipowners 
had not been sufficiently consulted about 
it; still he would not oppose the motion, 

Leave given. 


PRESBYTERIANS (IRELAND). ] Mr. James 
Gibson moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
allow all Dissenters from the Established 
Church in Ireland, known by the name of 
Presbyterian Protestants, to make oath in 
all cases in courts of justice, and other 
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places where an oath is required, by swear- 
ing with uplifted hand. In bringing for- 
ward this motion, he said, that his object 
was to allow the Presbyterians in Ireland 
to take oathsin the same manner that they 
did in Scotland. There were, he remarked, 
various denominations of Presbyterians in 
Ireland—the Presbyterians of the Synod, 
Seceders, Covenanters, and Remonstrants ; 
and all these parties he meant to include in 
his Bill. In 1782 the Seceders had ob- 
tained an Act from the Irish Parliament, 
by which they were permitted, in civil 
cases, to swear with uplifted hands. This, 
however advantageous to that sect, was 
injurious to others, because it interfaed 
with the common law, which permitted 
each to swear in that manner which was 
most binding upon his conscience. He re- 
ferred to the minutes of the general synod 
held in Ireland in 1836, to show that the 
matter which he sought to remedy was felt 
by the Presbyterians to be a very great 
hardship upon them. He had several cases 
to show how it operated; but one, he 
thought, was sufficient—it was a case 
which occurred at the sessions in Belfast, 
where Dr. Cooke was brought forward as 
a witness against his own servant, accused 
of petty larceny ; and because Dr. Cooke 
refused laying his hand on the gospels, and 
kissing the Testament, his evidence was 
not taken. At the assizes Dr. Cooke pre. 
sented himself before the Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer, and demanded 
that he might take the oath according to 
the form prescribed by the Church of Scot- 
jand. This was refused, and the Chief 
Baron referred the point to the twelve 
judges, who decided that the oath could not 
be taken in the manner he wished, and by 
this means a person who might have been 
guilty was not punished. This, then, he 
submitted to the House, was a state of the 
law which required revision. The common 
law of England allowed every man to be 
sworn in the way which was most stringent 
upon his conscience. Mahometans, Jews, 
Bramins, all were allowed to be sworn ac- 
cording to their peculiar creeds, and yet 
Presbyterians were not allowed to be sworn 
according to the mode of adjuration that 
would be most binding upon their con- 
sciences. He concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 

Sir R. Bateson, in seconding the motion, 
said he was sure that no opposition would 
be offered to the Bill by any hon. Member 
on the same side of the House as himself. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Tue Late Speaker.|] Sir F. Pollock, 
who had given notice of his intention to 
eall the attention of the House to the 
Report of the “Select Committee on the 
losses of the late Speaker and officers of 
the House by fire of the Houses of Par- 
liament,” with a view to give effect to their 
claims on the consideration of the House, 
said, he was about to move that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House; but he should, if it 
were necessary, state the case then upon 
which he meant to rely. He did not wish, 
however, to occupy the time of the House 
unnecessarily, and he should, therefore, 
move that they resolve themselves into a 
Committee of the whole House. When in 
Committee it was his intention to move for 
an Address to her Majesty, praying for 
compensation to the late Speaker and other 
officers for losses sustained by the burning 
of the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that some reason 
would be assigned for such a motion. 

Sir F. Pollock had, he said, no objec- 
tion to state it at any length which the 
hon. Member might wish. ‘The reason 
why he did not at once state the reasons 
for submitting his motion was, that-he did 
not wish to make the matter the subject of 
a double debate. If it were, however, 
the general sense of the House, he should 
proceed to the discussion; though he 
should prefer the House resolving itself 
into a Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
that if an objection were taken to the 
proposition on the matter of principle, then 
that would be the proper time for the 
discussion ; but if the objection were only 
to the amount of the vote, then they 
might go at once into Committee and con- 
sider what that amount ought to be. He 
for one was prepared to say this, that after 
due inquiry, after the evidence that had 
been given, and after an attentive consider- 
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ation of the report which he held in his 
hand, he had come to the conclusion that | 
there was an insuperable objection to the | 
principle for which the hon. Member con- | 
tended, and he was prepared to oppose the | 
Speaker leaving the chair. Entertaining | 
such an opinion, he considered that | 
the discussion ought then to be proceeded | 
with. 

Sir F. Pollock would then shortly relate 
to the House the circumstances under which 
Lord Canterbury sustained losses to the | 
amount of several thousand pounds. Du- | 
ring the whole time that that noble Lord | 
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had been Speaker of that House he had 
been under the necessity of occupying a 
part of the buildings attached to that 
House, and of being there with his family. 
For the purposes of maintaining the hos- 
pitality connected with his station, Lord 
Canterbury had been under the necessity 
of living in a style of splendour and mag- 
nificence. According to the report which 
he held in his hand, it appeared that in 
October, 1834, during the absence of Lord 
Canterbury, his residence was burned 
down, and the furniture, &c., materially 
damaged, the greater portion being en- 
tirely destroyed. Under these circumstances 
he had to present the case of Lord Canter- 
bury to the House as one highly deserving 
of their consideration. He would state 
very shortly the grounds on which he 
thought the claim of Lord Canterbury to 
compensation rested. He thought it suffi- 
cient to state that Lord Canterbury was 
a public servant of this country, compelled 
to reside in a certain house at a great ex- 
pense, and that he had incurred a loss of 
many thousands in consequence of that 
house having been destroyed by fire, 
through the negligence of other public 
servants over whom he had no control. 
He would remind the House of what had 
been said on this subject in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament by the hon. Member for 
one division of the county of Durham 
(Mr. Pease). That hon. Member said, 
that in any case where a servant of his 
occupied a house or part of a house, and 
a fire broke out, not through his negligence, 
but in a separate part of the premises, he 
should consider himself bound not to in- 
quire whether the party had insured or 
not, but to grant him compensation. He 
would say a single word on what he con- 
sidered to be the common law of the case. 
3y the common law of England, the late 
Speaker, having lost his property by a fire 
which originated elsewhere than in his 
own house, and through the negligence of 
persons over whom he had neither a direct 
nor indirect control, was entitled to redress 
somewhere. He would not take up the 
time of the House in citing authorities— 
he would merely mention to the Attorney- 
General where they were to be found, 
namely in Comyn’s Digest, letter A, num- 
ber 6. It was there distinctly laid down, 
that an action on the case would lie 
against the owner and occupier of a house 
ifa five broke out there and destroyed the 
house of his neighbour. This was the 
state of the law before the statute of Anne, 
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It was clear, therefore, that in the case of 
a private individual a right of action would 
lie; and could the House, either in gener- 
osity or justice, say, because there might 
be a technical difficulty in bringing the 
action in respect of premises occupied un- 
der the Crown, that, therefore, the Speaker 
was to be disentitled? The right of 
parties to obtain compensation for losses 
occasioned by fire was regulated by the 6th 
of Anne, c. 81,s. 6; which statute was 
rendered perpetual by the 10th Anne. 
That statute enacted that no action, suit, 
or process should be had, or obtained, or 
prosecuted against any person in whose 
house or chamber any fire should accident- 
ally begin, in consequence of damage oc- 
casioned by such fire. This Act only 
applied to houses and chambers, the object 
of it being to protect persons against do- 
mestic accidents. The case of factories did 
not come within the statute of Anne, nei- 
ther did the case of warehouses, &c. But 
by the Building Act it was required that 
party-walls should be erected between 
every building. There was a remarkable 
provision in the Building Act, which pro- 
vided that the operation of the Act should 
not extend to any of the royal palaces. By 
the 69th section, it was provided that no- 
thing in the act should be construed to 
extend to any of the King’s royal palaces, 
or to any house or building in the posses- 
sion of the King, his heirs, or successors, or 
to any house employed in his use or service. 
There was good sense, reason, and justice 
in making this provision with respect to 
party-walls ; and if the residence of Lord 
Canterbury had not formed part of a royal 
palace, and if the Building Act had been 
or could have been enforced, the fire 
would not have extended to the Speaker’s 
house. Lord Canterbury being thus com- 
pelled to occupy a portion of a royal palace, 
in which, through the gross negligence of 
others, a fire originated, had become a 
sufferer to a great extent. He was aware 
that in the last Parliament, when there had 
been some opposition offered to this claim, 
it was asked was Lord Canterbury insured ? 
To this he would give two answers. At 
the time the fire happened, in point of fact, 
the place was not insured; but he 
begged to say that Lord Canterbury 
was under no obligation to be insured 
in respect of this House. If Lord Can- 
terbury, in virtue of his office, had been 
giving a dinner party to the Members of 
the House of Commons, and had found his 
house on fire and his property destroyed, 
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and then had come to the House for com- 
pensation, that House might ask him 
why he had not insured? But Lord Can- 
terbury had a perfect right to take upon 
himself his own domestic risks, and he had 
an equal right to call upon the House to 
protect him against consequences arising 
from the negligence of other servants of 
the Crown. If the negligence had been 
Lord Canterbury’s own, he could under- 
stand the argument respecting his not 
being insured; but another argument 
arose on this point. Even if Lord Can- 
terbury had been insured, his policy would 
not have been worth one farthing in point 


_of law, as from the negligent construction 


of the premises, forming, as they did, part 
of the royal palace, and from the mixture 
of bricks and wood, there was in reality no 
party-wall within the meaning of the Act. 
The late Speaker had, for fifteen years, in- 
sured this property. He retired from the 
chair, not expecting that he should be 
called upon to fill it again, and his insur 
ance had, therefore, been permitted to ex- 
pire. The circumstances under which he 
had resumed the Chair at the request of 
Government, were well known; but even 
then, the late Speaker expected to remain 
in the Chair but a short time, and this was 
the reason why he did not insure. But if 
he had insured, the insurance company 
would have been under no obligation to 
pay the amount of the policy, inasmuch as 
the conditions of an insurance policy were 
not complied with. It might be said, that 
no insurance establishment would make the 
objection. That might be so; but in that 
case, the late Speaker would have received 
a certain sum of money, not by right, but 
as a matter of grace and favour at the 
hands of the insurance company. ut 
even in that case, he was not sure that a 
public insurance company, in thus award- 
ing money, would not be guilty of a breach 
of faith to the shareholders. He would, 
however, be glad to ask this question— 
** What could the late Speaker expect from 
any body of men whatever, if he could not 
expect it from that House?” He would 
ask hon. Members on both sides of the 
House this question If the fire had oc~ 
curred, and the late Speaker had been in- 
sured, and the policy had been declared 
void; if the late Speaker were compelled 
to throw himself on the mercy of any as- 
sembly, what assembly should it be if not 
that House?” He had no doubt, at the 
same time, but that it was optional for the 
late Speaker to insure. The owner of a 
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ship generally insured, but he was not 
bound to do so. Suppose such a person, 
without insuring, were run down by the 
negligence of another vessel, was it any 
answer to say, when the injured man came 
into a court of law to claim compensation, 
“Why did you not insure?” He hada 
right to say, that he had confidence in his 
own watchfulness and care to preserve his 
vessel, but he did not expect to be run 
down by others. This illustrated what he 
considered to be the state of the present 
case, and upon these grounds he was will- 
ing to present the case to the attention of 
the House. He had no complaint to make 
against his right hon. Friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or against her 
Majesty’s Ministers, as he had no doubt 
they were discharging what they sincerely 
believed to be their duty, in endeavouring 
t6 learn what was the sense of the House 
with respect to this claim. He was in- 
clined to rest the case upon its legal rights ; 
but whether hon. Members looked upon it 
as a matter of right, or as one of grace and 
favour, or whether they referred to the 
particular circumstances of the case, or to 
the circumstances under which the late 
Speaker was called up to fill the Chair, on 
all and each of these grounds he felt it was 
a case in which justice and good faith 
were involved ; and he therefore hoped that 
the House would support his motion for 
gving into Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was at all times painful to interpose 
any difficulties in the way of a grant, but 
it was particularly unpleasant in the case 
of the noble Lord, at whose hands, during 
the many years he had presided over the 
deliberations of that House, he had had so 
many opportunities of experiencing kind- 
ness. His feelings of respect towards the 
late Speaker, were felt by other Members 
of that House, and on their behalf, as well 
as his own, he protested against any in- 
ference that might be drawn as to those 
feelings from the vote which he, for one, 
and others believed themselves bound to 
give on this question. If it had been a 
question of regard—if it had been a ques- 
tion of voting this money to the late 
Speaker, independently of the principle 
involved in it, he, for one, should have 
been happy to have had an opportunity of 
agreeing in the motion. But the question 
was, whether, upon the facts set forth in 
evidence, the House would be warranted 
in granting the suin of public money 
claimed? His hon. and learned Friend, 
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knew, he said, no cause to reproach him 
with the course he had taken. He hoped, 
that the House would find no reason to 
complain of the course he was about to 
take—a course which would stand justified 
on the grounds of public duty. This sub- 
ject had come under the consideration of 
the last Parliament. On that occasion, his 
hon. and learned Friend introduced the 
matter to the attention of the House. He 
then stated, that the Government having 
had the question before them, did not feel 
justified, on their own authority, in award- 
ing compensation to the late Speaker, but 
that, considering the circumstances under 
which the loss had been sustained, they did 
not consider it an unfit subject for the con- 
sideration of the House itself. Under these 
circumstances, the subject was brought for- 
ward. It was found, in the course of the 
debates, that matters of fact, as well as 
of law, were very much in dispute. It 
was then suggested that the matter 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
impartially constituted, and which within 
a short period, would have the power of 
forming a just decision. The appoint. 
ment of the Committee was opposed by 
those Gentlemen who were adverse to the 

rant. It was, however, appointed; they 
had reported the evidence, and upon that 
evidence, the House was now called upon 
to decide. What, then, were the facts of 
the case, and what were the principles 
involved in it? It appeared that the late 
Speaker, during the many successive years 
that he had occupied the chair of that 
House, had insured his property. He 
thought, that this fact met something of 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member. Undoubtedly, the late Speaker 
was not bound to insure ; he was not com- 
pelled to insure ; but, if he did not insure, 
the risk was his own. But the hon. and 
learned gentleman said, that he was not 
bound to insure against risks brought on 
by acts of other parties. Now he would 
appeal to any Members of that House con- 
nected with insurance companies, whether 
such a distinction had ever been made? It 
was impossible. Suppose the fire had oc- 
curred during the period the late Speaker 
was insured, would the circumstance of the 
origin of the fire deprive the late Speaker 
of the benefit of the insurance? He would 
be paid the amount of the insurance, whe- 
ther the cause of the fire originated in the 
burning of tally-sticks or in his own house. 
They had the authority of Lord Canterbury 
himself, that during a period of many years 
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he did insure; but the hon. and learned 
gentleman had stated, that no office in 
London was bound to pay the insurance. 
He begged the House to notice upon what 
fallacies the hon. and learned Member had 
rested his whole case. These fallacies of 
which he complained were contradicted by 
the very evidence which the hon. and 
learned Member held in his hand. Did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman mean to 
say that the insurance company would not 
be bound to pay? They had it distinctly 
in evidence in page 6 of the printed mi- 
nutes, that it was stated by one of the 
officers connected with the very company 
in which Lord Canterbury had insured, 
that the practice of the company was, in 
case of a defect in the policy like the pre- 
sent, that a statement of the facts should 
be presented to the court of directors, by 
whom it would be taken into consideration, 
and in most cases favourably received, 
wherever it was proved to the court that 
the deviation was not known to the party 
who had made the contract. Now, there 
was no suggestion that the deviation, in 
the present instance, was known to Lord 
Canterbury ; and there could be no doubt, 
therefore, that if he had continued his in- 
surance, the insurance company would not 
have hesitated for a single moment to pay. 
But this was not all. ‘There was a further 
question and answer in respect of the mode 
adopted at insurance-offices. The witness 
was asked, whether a party by such a 
deviation would forfeit his legal right? 
The answer was, certainly not. He was 
then asked, whether the paying the money 
was a matter of grace or a matter of right ? 
The answer was, decidedly ; if the person 
deviated from the contract, he must come 
before the company for mercy. He some- 
times found hon. and even learned Gentle- 
men weakening their case by asking a 
question too much, and the present was a 
marvellous instance of the impolicy of ask- 
ing too many questions, for the next ques- 
tion was, “In those cases where you ex- 
tend grace and favour, does the amount at 
all affect their decision?” The answer 
was, “ Not at all, whether the sum be 
5,0007. or 6,000/., or any other sum ; if 
the case should be taken into favourable 
consideration, we look at the principle, and 
not to the amount.” The next question 
was, “ What is that principle?” ‘That 
it should be proved to the satisfaction of 
the court of directors, that the deviation 
was not known to the party making the 
contract.” But was it suggested that the 
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deviation was known to Lord Canterbury, 
and could there, then, be the least doubt: 
but that his claim would have met with a 
favourable consideration from the insurance 
company, if he had been in a situation to 
bring it forward? But he begged to call 
the attention of the House peculiarly to 
this. Was Lord Canterbury the only per- 
son who came under the category of claim- 
ants? Was there no body else in the same 
situation, whose case ran upon all fours 
with the case of Lord Canterbury? Was 
there nobody whose case came hefore the 
insurance company, and in which they had 
the decision of an insurance company, and 
from which decision they would have a 
right to infer what would have been the 
decision in Lord Canterbury’s case. He 
would pass from Lord Canterbury to a very 
worthy and excellent officer, Mr. Bellamy. 
That gentleman was an officer of the 
House of Commons, and had also a devia. 
tion in his policy ; so that, in this respect, 
his case and Lord Canterbury’s were exactly 
alike. He had suffered loss by the fire as 
well as Lord Canterbury. So far their 
cases were identical. Mr. Bellamy had, 
however, insured, as Lord Canterbury re- 
peatedly had done before, but which latterly 
he had ceased to do. Mr. Bellamy applied 
to the insurance office, and was paid the 
whole amount of his policy without any 
difficulty being raised; on the contrary, 
the amount was paid readily and cheerfully. 
Was there a man, then, who could doubt, 
if Lord Canterbury had insured as Mr. 
Bellamy had done, whether the result to 
Lord Canterbury would have been the 
same as to Mr. Bellamy. His not being 
insured, therefore, was owing to the neglect 
or forgetfulness of Lord Canterbury him- 
self. It might be stated, that there were 
particular grounds which entitled Lord 
Canterbury to a distinction which did not 
apply to the other case. He had endea- 
voured to show that, if Lord Canterbury 
wished to be protected, he ought to have 
insured. He had shown, by the evidence 
of an officer of the company with whom 
Lord Canterbury had before insured, that, 
if he had continued to insure, even as a 
matter of grace, a favourable consideration 
would have been extended to him; and 
the example of Mr. Bellamy showed 
that this was no hypothetical case, but 
one of absolute demonstration. It was 
stated, that there were two precedents 
to justify the present claim, namely, one 
with respect to Sir Robert Gordon, and 
the other with respect to the fire in St. 
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James’s Palace. Now, neither the one nor ; question might not overlook any point 
the other applied in the slightest degree to | bearing upon it—was altogether untenable. 
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the present case. | 


In Sir Robert Gordon’s , He could only repeat, in sitting down, that 
case there was a distinction which was per- | as a matter personally affecting Lord Can- 


fectly obvious. The case gave rise to a 
great deal of discussion, and was only de- 
cided after a great deal of difficulty, but the 
point upon which the decision in that case 
turned was this, that the property was 


'terbury it would have been exceedingly 
| gratifying to him if he could fairly and 
_ justly accede to the present proposition ; 
_ but having opposed it as a member of the 
Board of Treasury, and the question having 


situated at Constantinople, where Sir Ro- | been referred to a Committee of that House 
bert Gordon had no power to insure his | —having before him the evidence of that 
property, and therefore he had a right to; Committee, which, so far from supporting 
come upon the public for some degree of | this claim, in his judgment, negatived it— 
protection. But what did the House do? | and finding, further, that this principle 
They did not give the full amount—they | could not be carried without being followed 
merely gave the amount of the outlay. In, by consequences full of mischief, he was 
the case of the fire in St. James’s Palace, | compelled, however reluctantly, to say no 
there was this distinction, that the loss fell to the proposition of the hon. and learned 


upon the domestic servants, and it was an 
act of bounty on the part of the Crown to 
make the compensation then granted out 
of the civil list. But supposing they 
granted the present claim, see to what the 
principle would lead. There were a great 
many public buildings in the country, in 
which officers were compelled to reside ; 
these officers were distributed throughout 
the whole country, in the revenue, the ex- 
cise, the Post-office departments, as well as 
in the barracks. 


prudence, insured the property of which he 
was possessed ; but if they were to affirm 


the principle that every individual thus | 
compelled to reside in a public building was | 


to be relieved from the necessity of in- 
suring his property, he would undertake to 
say that they would have abundance of 


claims like the present brought forward. ' 


On these grounds he felt bound, as a matter 
of principle, to resist the present motion. 
He thought it right, however, before he 


sat down, to advert to the particular cir- | 


cumstances of Lord Canterbury’s case. It 
was stated by Lord Canterbury in his evi- 
dence that as long as he considered himself 
permanently in the service of the House of 
Commons, so long he insured his property ; 
and that he discontinued insuring it when, 


not of his own seeking, but at the request | 


of the Government and for the public con- 
venience, he, not permanently, but for a 
temporary purpose, resumed his functions. 
This was the real point of the case. But 


there was no ground whatever for saying 
that if Lord Canterbury came back for a 
year or a session it was not optional with 
him to insure; so that such a reason for 
acceding to the present mction—although 
he stated it that Gentlemen discussing this 


Now every one of those, 
officers at present, as a matter of common 


| Gentleman. 
| Mr. Warburton entirely agreed with the 
observations which had fallen from the 
, righthon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer. He adhered to the ground 
, which he had taken last Session in opposi- 
| tion to the present motion, and that was, 
‘that the House of Commons should not 
show greater favour to Lord Canterbury 
than they would be disposed to do to any 
other individual. He thought they were 
disposed to act in the manner which he had 
pointed out ; at least he was of that opinion 
last Session; and from the papers laid be- 
fore the House he was inclined to form the 
opinion that the Members of the House of 
Commons and of the Government—he 
| meant the Government of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel)—took that unfair 
view of the subject. He alluded to cir- 
cumstances which came incidentally before 
the House in an appendix to the report of 
the Committee which investigated this case. 
He must say that if any one transaction de- 
served to be characterised by the name of a 
downright job, that to which he was about 
to refer came under that designation. It 
appeared that after the fire had taken place, 
and that the whole house of the Speaker 
was in a dilapidated state, an application 
had been made by Lord Canterbury _ the 
Treasury to purchase eight chairs, two 
screens, and two sofas, for the sum of 500 
guineas, that he had given for them. These 
eight chairs, two screens, and two sofas had 
been purchased from Lord Gwydyr, who 
claimed them as a perquisite, because at the 
coronation of his Majesty George the 4th, 
that monarch had slept in that House the 
day preceding his coronation, and this event, 
by some old grant, bestowed the property 
on the individual who held the office which 
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the noble Lord to whom he referred filled. 
The demand was made before the Court 
of Claims and granted. The late Speaker 
having purchased this furniture, it was 
preserved after a fire took place on the pre- 
mises ; and in order to make it available to 
the new Speaker, it would be necessary to 
build a house to suit the furniture, and not 
the furniture the house. This offer was 
made during the short administration of the 
right hon. Baronet, and it seemed to have 
been accepted, and on the very point of 
being concluded, when a change in the ad- 
ministration took place. And thus was 
the most arrant job that was ever at- 
tempted to be perpetrated by any Govern- 
ment defeated. Having, then, this proof 
that there was a greater disposition to favour 
Lord Canterbury than any other person, he 
asked hon. Members not to outrage their 
own feelings of justice by voting unjustly 
towards others ; and he begged of them, as 
they regulated their conduct by the rule of 
acting, ec prece nec pretio, not to suffer their 
sense of the hospitality and urbanity of the 
late Speaker, which he cheerfully acknow- 
ledged, to lead them into the commission 
of an unjustifiable act. One of the ar- 
guments used in support of this claim was, 
that in consequence of the neglect of the Go- 
vernment officers with respect to a party- 
wall, the premises were rendered uninsura- 
ble, and Lord Canterbury ‘was consequently 
entitled to compensation. Now, in the 
first place, they were not uninsurable ; 
and if Lord Canterbury had acted the 
part of a prudent man, ke would have 
compelled the Government officers to save 
him from the liability to which their 
neglect exposed him. But suppose the 
property was uninsurable, were the Go- 
vernment, therefore, bound to compensate 
the party for their act? He would give 
them an instance in which it was proved 
that they did not consider themselves thus 
liable. The case to which he alluded was 
that which he had submitted last night, 
and in which money had been paid into the 
Treasury for the express purpose of reliev- 
ing the suffering party. By the act of the 
Government the straits of Copenhagen 
were seized, and the ships that had to go 
up the Baltic, in consequence of his Ma- 


jesty’s fleet having quitted Copenhagen, 


were taken as it were in a trap, and wholly 
prevented from insuring their property. 
When these parties came forward and 
asked to be compensated, so far from the 


act of the Government being allowed as a | 


valid ground for acceding to their claim, 
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this was the very class that was excluded 
from relief. He, therefore, contended that, 
even where the act of the Government 
made property uninsurable, it was not 
their habit to grant compensation. 

Sir E. Sugden hoped that the fears of 
the hon. Member for Bridport with regard 
to his clients’ chance of compensation 
would not be further entertained after that 
night’s discussion, and that he would be 
persuaded that the Treasury was fully 
competent to meet that as well as the pre- 
sent claim. At all events, he thought that 
the reasoning of the hon. Gentleman was 
somewhat singular, and tended to press 
personally and severely on Lord Canter- 
bury, to whom every Member of that 
House was deeply indebted for his impar- 
tiality and courtesy in performing the 
duties of Speaker. The hon. Gentleman 
asked whether it was intended that the 
present motion should be considered as a 
matter of favour. Why, no man dvubted 
that this claim to compensation was urged 
as a matter of favour. No one rested it on 
the ground of absolute right. His hon. 
and learned Friend who introduced the 
motion showed how the legal right would 
have existed, and how very nice a point it 
was to say whether, in point of law, Lord 
Canterbury was not entitled to compensa- 
tion. He gave the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, full credit 
for entertaining the feclings which he had 
expressed with regard to Lord Canterbury ; 
and he could not help thinking that the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
took was dictated rather by his sense of 
the duty which devolved on him in his 
present position than by his own intimate 
conviction. He thought it was most un- 
reasonably feared that this case might be 
drawn into a precedent. The offices of 
other public servants were not at all 
analogous to that which the Speaker of 
that House filled. He put it to every hon. 
Member in that House whether there did 
not exist a feeling of generosity towards 
the man who was placed in the exalted 
position of Chairman of the congregated 
Representatives of the people; whether 
there was not, in fact, an acknowledged 
title to favour and consideration in the 
case of such a man to which no other 
public officer could possibly pretend. He 
was persuaded, therefore, that if this claim 
were acceded to as a matter of grace, it 
would never lead to inconvenience as a pre~ 
cedent. Much stress had been laid on the 
allowance made to Mr. Bellamy by the 
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insurance office at which he had insured. 
It did not, however, follow, that the com- 
pany at which Lord Canterbury might 
have insured would have followed the ex- 
ample thus set, because the buildings dif- 
fered in situation and in description. He 
believed that no Gentleman in that House 
or in the country would hesitate to com- 
pensate his steward, if by no act of his 
own, but through the intercession of his 
master, he was induced to continue in the 
occupation of premises which, being de- 
stroyed by accident subjected him to a loss 
of property. He appealed to the House, 
then, whether they would refuse to act in 
a gracious manner towards one who had 
long presided over their deliberations, and 
the justice of whose case was at least as 
strong as those which the hon. Member for 
Bridport had last night advocated. 

Mr. Hume was rather surprised to hear 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
complain of the allusion which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Warburton) had made to the 
purchase by the late Speaker of the eight 
chairs and the two sofas. 

Sir E. Sugden: I never referred to 
chairs or sofas at all. 

Mr. Hume should be glad to know, then, 
why the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had at all reflected on the course of argu- 
ment pursued by his hon. Friend. His 
hon. Friend had adduced a case which, in 
his opinion, was an apt illustration of Tory 
jobbing, and which certainly called for 
explanation from the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord G. Somerset) who was Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests under the 
Administration of the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth. He did not 
blame Lord Canterbury for getting what 
he could; but he considered the conduct of 
the noble Lord opposite highly censurable 
in promising five hundred guineas for five 
old chairs and three old screens, in order 
that they might be retained until a new 
Speaker was appointed, and a new House 
built. The case which his hon. Friend 
had laid before them was the most arrant 
job which had ever come under his know- 
ledge. He had assisted in raking up many 
jobs in that House, but he ventured to say 
that a more disgraceful one than that 
which had been that night submitted was 
never yet disclosed. The Government of 
Lord Melbourne presented in this instance 
a strong contrast to that of the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, inasmach as 
it demonstrated how anxious the existing 
administration was not to yield to the claim 
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of any one as a matter of favour, but to rest 
every case upon its merits. This was 
rather a strange time for bringing forward — 
such aclaim. The fire took place in Octo- 
ber, 1834, and no demand for compexsation 
was made until April, 1837. He understood 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, Sir 
E.. Sugden, had abandoned the law of the 
case, though it had been mainly relied upon 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
made themotion. ‘We give up,” said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, “our right as 
legal claimants, but we ask you to be gener- 
ous in your conduct towards a public ser- 
vant.” Now he told the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that he ought to be just 
before he was generous. No man had a 
right to be generous with the public money. 
That was a doctrine which he could never 
admit, acting in his capacity of trustee of 
the public. Supposing, then, that Lord 
Canterbury appealed to them in forma pau- 
peris, what could be produced to establish 
such a demand? Why should they be 
generous? Why should they give away the 
money of the people unjustly, and establish 
the precedent of partiality ?, He repudiated 
altogether the right of any Member of Par- 
liament to be generous. Of the urbanity 
and impartiality of the late Speaker it was 
unnecessary to say more than that every 
Member, young and old, preserved a strong 
sense of them; and as for himself, he had 
ever had kind and generous feelingstowards 
him. ‘That generosity shall not, however, 
be exercised at the expense of the people. 
It was very casy for hon. Members oppo- 
site to give to their extravagant acts the 
praise of generosity ; but if they had such 
a very strong regard for Lord Canterbury, 
why not put their hands to their pockets 
and pay him the amount of his claim? He 
was, in the present circumstances of the 
case, compelled to ask, what right had 
Lord Canterbury to appeal to the gene- 
rosity of the public? His office was worth 
7,000/. a-year, with house and every con- 
venience. ‘The noble Lord then retired on 
an allowance of 4,000/. a-year, whilst his 
son would gain, under a Bill to which he 
had in that House given the most strenuous 
opposition, and which was forced through 
Parliament in the most unusual manner, a 
sinecure in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury of 10,000/. a-year. If any indivi- 
dual, therefore, received full and ample 
compensation for his public services it was 
Lord Canterbury. He trusted the House 


would not countenance a proposition which 
would establish a bad precedent. 
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Mr. Pease was convinced, by much con- 
sideration of this case, he ought to support 
@ proposition similar to that which was now 
submitted ; and, under all its circumstances, 
he saw no reason for changing that opinion. 
He was not swayed by feelings of private 
friendship or by the recollection of hospi- 
tality. He had never partaken of the one 
or received the other ; and the view which 
he felt bound to take, in opposition to 
those with whom he generally acted, was 
founded upon a sense of justice, and of the 
propriety of the course which he adopted, 
if called for in a case in which he was 
himself personally interested. 

Mr. F. Baring meant to detain the 
House with but a very few observations, as 
the legal question which arose out of the 
case had been completely answered by his 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If the question were one 
purely of law, the arguments which bore 
upon it might be much more conveniently 
urged before a legal tribunal than in that 
House. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir E. Sugden) had said, * This 
is a case calling for an act of peculiar grace 
and favour towards an officer of the House 
of Commons, and, as such, placed in a su- 
perior position to all other public servants 
—who has served you faithfully for a long 
series of years.” He must venture to re- 
quest the House to be a little cautious how 
they admitted that principle. He for one 
could not admit that those who served that 
House should be favoured beyond those 
public officers who were not equally for- 
tunate in point of emolument or of the 
distinction of their position. He knew of 
cases of great hardship which occurred with 
respect to persons in public situations. He 
would mention one which occurred by the 
destruction of the Kent East Indiaman. 
After the occurrence of that event the offi- 
cers were told that they could not receive 
anything more than the sum which, upon 
a strict calculation of their services, they 
were entitled to. He knew how invidious 
was the position of the Ministers of the 
Crown when the dictates of their duty re- 
quired them to adhere to harsh official rule 
in opposition to humane and generous ap- 
peals; but he submitted to hon. Members 
how far it would be expedient for them, how 
far it would look well in the eyes of public 
officers or of the community, if they pro- 
claimed this practice—‘ Here is a servant 
of our own, and we will treat him differently 
from other public servants. This was a 
case which had received much deliberation, 
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and was sifted with the more care as Lord 
Canterbury was poulitically opposed to the 
Government ; but he felt bound to declare 
that the claim urged in it was not established, 
and that if he were to give way to it 
he must also sanction other demands which 
might be urged incessantly upon the House 
as often as a public servant fancied him- 
self aggrieved by the Government. 

Colonel Sibthorp agreed with the hon. 
Member for Durham (Mr. Pease). The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last asked what 
right Lord Canterbury had to any peculiar 
mark of favour from that House? He 
would answer that question by a quotation 
from the evidence before the Committee. 
Lord Canterbury, being under examination, 
said, “ I received a letter from the present 
Lord Spencer, then Lord Althorp, saying 
that Lord Grey and his colleagues re- 
quested that, as I was returned to Parlia- 
ment, I would retake the chair that Session, 
in order that the House should have the 
benefit of fifteen years’ experience.” 

Sir Robert Peel must, in the first place, 
state his sincere conviction that the oppo- 
sition given by her present Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the present motion was free 
from the alloy of any political feeling, but 
that it was offered under the impression 
that imperative duty required them to act 
as they had done. He was desirous of re- 
moving a prejudice to the consideration of 
this claim which was attempted to be raised 
by the hon. Member for Bridport. The 
consideration of that point had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter properly 
before the House ; but as the hon. Mem- 
ber had thought proper to attach to it the 
epithet “ job,” and, as if this term applied, 
he was, as forming part of the adminis- 
tration when the transaction took place, 
more or less implicated in it, he begged the 
indulgence of the House for a few mo- 
ments while he endeavoured to place it in 
its true light. Previously to the corona- 
tion of George 4th, certain rooms con- 
nected with the Houses of Parliament, 
being royal property and furnished by the 
Crown, were attached to the official resi- 
dence of the Speaker, and were by him 
used as reception rooms for the House of 
Commons when they visited him. They 
did not in the slightest degree contribute to 
the comfort of the Speaker ; but on state 
occasions ere, as well as the furniture, 
used by him when holding levees. During 
the coronation of George the 4th, these 
rooms were occupied by the Crown, and 
upon its conclusion the Great Chamberlain 
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laid claim to the furniture ; and upon in- 
vestigation of his demand by the Court of 


Claims, it was awarded to him. Lord 
Canterbury (the then Speaker), instead of 
going to the Treasury and complaining that 
he had been deprived of the use of the fur- 
nture, and urging that he could not, in its 
absence, entertain the House of Commons 
as he had been accustomed to do, or call 
upon them to re-purchase the property, 
generously determined upon making a sa- 
crifice to keep up his state, and, without 
referring to any party, stepped forward to 
purchase the furniture from the Great 
Chamberlain. The Parliament Houses 
were burned, and all that remained after 
the fire was this very furniture so purchased 
by Lord Canterbury. Seeing this, the 
Treasury, taking into consideration all the 
circumstances — considering in the first 
place, that for a long period the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, virlute officii, had 
had the care of this furniture, and that 
upon its being declared after the corona- 
tion no longer the property of the Crown, 
but of the Great Chamberlain, he had pur- 
chased it, not for his own comfort, but to 
enable him to receive the House of Com- 
mons as he had been accustomed—the 
Treasury determined, not upon giving 
Lord Canterbury the price he had paid for 
them, but upon having them valued by an 
upholsterer, and then giving him for them 
the sum which this person should decide as 
being their actual worth. Now in how far 
this transaction deserved the term job he 
left to the House to decide. With respect 
to the case under the consideration of the 
House, it would be affectation in him not 
to say that he thought it one of considera- 
ble difficulty. Thus much he would say, 
that had Lord Canterbury sought to remain 
in the office of Speaker, or had he con- 
tinued in it without the expression of any 
wish to be permitted to retire, and, having 
insured for fifteen years, had discontinued 
without any visible motive, he did not 
think the noble Lord would have any valid 
claim. He admitted that the strong point 
against the claim was the discontinuance of 
the insurance. But what were the facts of 
the case? In 1832 Lord Canterbury, after 
seventeen years service in the office of 
Speaker, contemplated retiring, on the 
ground of indisposition entailed upon him 
by a constant attendance to the duties of 
his situation. He communicated his in- 
tention to Lord Grey, and in consequence, 
in the year 1832, Parliament on the re- 
commendation of the law oflicers of the 
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Crown, passed an Act securing to him the 
usual retiring allowance. A general election 
soon after took place, and Lord Canterbury 
having been returned to the new Parlia- 
ment, Lords Grey and Althorp, on the 
part of the Government of the day, sig- 
nified to him their wish—a wish which 
they alleged was entirely founded on con- 
siderations connected with the public ser- 
vice—that for one Session at least he should 
continue to occupy the Speaker’s chair. 
Previous to this application he had discon- 
tinued paying the insurance on the furni- 
ture in the official residence, and calcula 
ting that his retention of office would be at 
most a year, he did not think it worth 
while to renew his insurance. Now, he 
put it to every Gentleman present if under 
similar circumstances, he would not have 
acted in the same manner. but, unfortu- 
nately, during this very year of discon- 
tinued insurance the fire took place, not 
originating, be it observed, in the 
Speaker’s house, but in a distant part of 
the building; and the property having 
been destroyed, Lord Canterbury thought 
proper to present the matter to the House, 
not as a claim of right, but as the claim 
of the first servant of the House of Com- 
mons, praying for a generous consideration 
of his case. (He Sir Robert Peel) felt 
disposed warmly to support the claim. It 
appeared to him that the House of Com- 
mons stood completely in the situation of 
the Crown, and Lord Canterbury in that 
of aservant of the Crown, and he saw no 
more reason why the one should receive 
compensation in such a case as the present 
more than the other. In the case of the 
Crown the civil list would have been 
made available. He did not see why in the 
present instance the public funds, which 
represented the civil list of the House 
of Commons, should not become so. 
In a matter of this kind, which was not a 
matter of strict law, and looking to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, which 
was not likely to be drawn into a prece- 
dent, he thought that the generous test 
applied by the hon. Member for South 
Durham was after all the best. The 
appeal made by that hon. Member was not 
to be defeated by the cold and calculating 
question put by the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex—he meant Kilkenny—who asked, 
“What right had they to be generous?” 
There were some occasions when generosity, 
though not perhaps required by the strict 
letter of the law, was most consonant with 
the honour and permanent interest of a 
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great country. Let that House put itself 
in the place of a master in the present 
case ; let it suppose itself in the situation 
of a private individual, whose steward had, 
on account of indisposition incurred in ser- 
vice, demanded permission to retire, but 
who, at the urgent request of his master, 
continued in office, to his own great incon- 
venience. Let the House further suppose, 
that this servant, after a short period, suf- 
fered a loss in consequence of a calamity 
for which he was not in the slightest de- 
gree responsible ; and he then asked, whe- 
ther it would not be consistent with 
justice, if not with law, to take an equit- 
able view of the case? It was on this 
ground, that looking to all the various cir- 
cumstances of the case, and considering 
that it was not likely to occur again, he 
should, not concealing from himself the 
difficulties of the question, but consulting 
the dictates of a liberal and generous jus- 
tice, vote in favour, not of the grant of any 
particular sum of money, but of the motion 
for a Committee made by his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

The Solicitor-General was glad to per- 
ceive, from the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet who had preceded him, that the 
question of right in the case under consi- 
deration was abandoned, and that it now 
stood in the only position it could reason- 
ably present itself, namely, as an appeal to 
the generosity of the House. In this point 
of view, he was willing to enter upon its 
consideration ; and having said so much, 
and dissenting entirely from the position of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Kilkenny, 
that Parliament had no right to be gene- 
rous, he expected a favourable construction 
would be put upon his words when he 
stated, that upon this very ground of gene- 
rosity, he felt bound to oppose the propo- 
sition under discussion. It was a very easy 
thing to be generous with other people’s 
money ; but he feared the public would be 
a little suspicious of the disinterestedness 
of the House, should they find that a dif- 
ferent measure of justice was dealt out to 
Lord Canterbury, on the ground that he 
was a servant of the House, than that 
which the Government was almost every 
day, on equally, if not better founded 
cases, meting to humbler individuals. The 
right hon. Baronet had asked them, how 
they would individually act if the case of 
Lord Canterbury was the case of their pri- 
vate steward? Certainly, before he allow- 
ed his generosity to act, he should ask 
himself, had his servant done that which it 
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was reasonable in him to expect he should 
do. Now, had Lord Canterbury done so? 
In his opinion he had not. In 1832, at 
the end of the year, he ceased paying the 
instalments on his insurance, having, as he 
alleged, the intention to retire. He, how- 
ever, did not retire, and allowed all the 
years 1833 and 1834, up to the time of 
the fire, to pass over without renewing his 
insurance. Had the fire taken place im- 
mediately after he had been invited to re- 
turn to the chair by Lords Grey and Al- 
thorp, and before he had time to arrange 
himself in the office, then the case would 
be different; but, as it was, a long period 
had been allowed to elapse, and even at the 
time the fire did take place, the noble 
Lord did not contemplate carrying into 
effect his plan of retirement. It was for 
this reason he had come to the conclusion 
that there had been such neglect on the 
part of Lord Canterbury as disentitled him 
to the favourable consideration of the 
House, and he, therefore, would resist the 
motion which his hon. and learned Friend 
had introduced. 

The House divided—Ayes 163; Noes 
173: Majority 10. 
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Aglionby, H. A. 
Anson, Sir George 
Archbold, R. 
Attwood, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, H. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 
Berkeley, hon. F. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackett, C. 
Blake, W. J. 
Blake, M. J, 


Blewitt, R. J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bryan, G, 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Busfield, W. 
Butler, hon. P, 
Callaghan, D, 
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Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Collier, John 
Collins, W. 

Craig, W. G. 
Crompton, S. 
Currie, Raikes 
Curry, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Davies, T. H. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duckworth, S. 
Duff, James 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Viscount 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, F, 
Dunlop, J. 
Easthope, J. 
Elliot, hon. J. C. 
Erle, W. 

Evans, Colonel de L. 
Evans, G. 

Evans, W. 
Fenton, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, F. 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fort, J. 

French, F. ; 
Gibson, J. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Grattan, H. 
Greenaway, C, 
Grey, Sir G. 
Guest, J. 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hollond, R. 
Horsman, E. 
Hoskins, Kedgwin 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 

Hutton, R. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jervis, John 
Johnston, W. A. 
Labouchere, H. 
Langdale, hon, C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lushington, C. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
Mahony, P. 
Marsland, Henry 
Martin, J 


The Late Speaker. 
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-Melgund, Viscount 


Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Muskett, G. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 

O’ Callaghan, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Paget, F. 

Palmer, C.F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Parrott, J. 
Pechell, Captain R. 
Philips, M. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillpotts, John 
Potter, R. 

Power, J. 

Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryme, George 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. 8. 
Rich, H. 

Roche, E, B. 
Roche, D. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rumbold, C, E. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Smith, R. V. 
Somers, J. P. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, V. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Style, Sir C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thomson, rt. hn.C.P. 
Thornley, T. 
Tollemache, E. J. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, W. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Whalley, Sir 8. 
White, A. 
Wilbraham, G, 
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Williams, W. Woulfe, Sergeant 
Williams, W. A. Wyse, Thomas 
Wilshere, W. Yates, J. A. 
Winnington, T. E. Young, G. F. 
Winnington, H. J. TELLERS, 
Wood, G. W. Baring, F. 
Wood, T. Godson, R. 
Paired Off. 

FOR. AGAINST, 

Egerton, W. T. Hall, B. 


Leader, J. T. 


Houstoun, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


Lowther, J. H. 


Tue Battie oF THE DiAmonp.] Co- 
lonel Verner rose and said : The indulgence 
of this House has always been manifested 
towards any one of its Members who had 
anything of a personal nature to complain 
of. Encouraged by this generous and al- 
waysconceded indulgence, I come forward re- 
luctantly to trespass upon its time and crave 
its attention, while I endeavour to relieve 
myself from the temporary stigma cast upon 
my character and conduct, which, if 
merited, would render me unworthy of 
addressing you from this place, and unfit 
me for the high honour conferred upon 
me y those whom I represent here. In- 
adequate as I am to the task, and embar- 
rassed as I feel, I am obliged thus early 
to force myself upon the kind considera- 
tion of the House, in order that it may be 
enabled to judge whether I am deserving 
the imputation made, and the punishment 
inflicted, without a trial; and whether I 
shall be able to vindicate myself before it 
and those friends who are eagerly and 
anxiously waiting the result, as well as 
the public. I cannot expect to make any 
impression by force of language or powers 
of oratory. My defence is a simple state- 
ment of facts, supported by incontroverti- 
ble documents. My crime and that of my 
family is a steady and undeviating attach- 
ment to, and support of, our invaluable 
constitution in church and state. Through- 
out a long life of public service I have 
never swerved from these principles; and 
Iam bold to say that, even at the risk of 
incurring the still stronger censure of the 
Irish government and its advisers, I do 
not think I ever shall. I am fully sensi- 
ble of the awkwardness of my position, 
but I hope my friends will find that the 
few topics to which I shall advert will not 
add to it. Sir, I need hardly remind the 
House that I have been lately deprived by 
the Irish government, of the deputy- 
lieutenancy of the county of Tyrone, and 
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of the commission of the peace for that 
county, an office which I had held for 
upwards of three-and-thirty years; the 
reason assigned by the Government for 
that deprivation being, that I had pro- 
posed, to a number of my friends whom I 
entertained, by special invitation, at din- 
ner, after my late election, as a toast, 
“The Battle of the Diamond.” The 
public papers have dealt so largely with 
the subject that it would be but affectation 
in me, humble individual as I am, were J 
to imply that any hon. Member was igno- 
rant either of my alleged offence, or of the 
punishment with which the Irish Govern- 
ment has been induced to visit it. I shall 
leave untouched what might be said of 
my performance of my magisterial duties, 
the offence for which I was dismissed from 
them being avowedly unconnected with 
them. I shall state some facts to the 
House, and leave hon. Members to draw 
their own conclusions from them. I feel I 
owe it to myself and to the guests I enter- 
tained, and for whose acceptance I pro- 
posed the toast, indignantly to repel the 
character which—in their ignorance, or 
from some unexplained cause—the Go- 
vernment has been pleased to give to that 
toast. The toast was not a new one—was 
not one given at my table for the first time 
—but one which had for nearly half a 
century been proposed and cheered in very 
many of the convivial meetings in that 
part of the country. It was a local toast, 
but one well known in the county of 
Armagh and the adjoining counties, and 
which had been current, uncensured, and 
unrebuked, from September, 1795, up to 
August last. I am therefore bound, not 
merely for the credit of myself, or of my 
friends who were assembled at my table, 
but for the credit of all belonging to the 
county I have the honour to represent who 
have so often pledged that toast, to show 
to the House and to inform the Govern- 
ment of Ireland of the true character and 
qualities of those whom they have incon- 
siderately and unwarrantably designated 
as a “lawless and disgraceful mob.” 
Happily I shall be able to do this very 
shortly, by reference to documents, to 
which I shall beg the attention of the 
House, and from public records. But, 
before I enter into an explanation of the 
circumstances out of which the toast arose, 
and the sense in which I proposed, it, I 
think I ought to read so much of the cor- 
respondence that took place between the 
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Government and myself as will be neces- 
sary to make my statements intelligible to 
the House. And here I must observe, that 
this is not a question of orange and green, 
of Protestant and Roman Catholic, but it 
is a question between the unpaid inde- 
pendent magistracy of Ireland on the one 
hand, and an unco stitutional and tyran- 
nical exercise of the executive authority 
on the other. I shall now proceed to read 
the letter of Mr. Secretary Drummond 
—the first communication I had upon 
the subject :— 


“* Dublin Castle, August 22, 1837, 

“Sir—It appearing in The Newry Telegraph, 
of the 10th instant, that at an election dinner 
given by you on the 7th one of the toasts was 
‘The Battle of the Diamond,’ I amdirected by 
his Excellency, now that the elections are all 
terminated, to desire that you will inform 
him whether it can be possible that you were 
thus a party to the commemoration of a law- 
less and most disgraceful conflict, in which 
much of the blood of your fellow-subjects was 
spilt, and the immediate consequence of which 
was, as testified at the time by all the leading 
men and magistrates of your county, to place 
that part of the country at the mercy of an 
ungovernable mob. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“T. Drummonp. 


“To Lieut.-Colonel Verner, Churchill, 
Moy.” 

This is the letter which I received from 
Mr. Drummond, and I submit it to the 
judgment of the House ; and I ask, is it a 
letter such as ought to have been written ? 
Is it a letter to which a calm answer could 
be returned? I shall make no further 
comment upon it now. The letter of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
which I shall presently read, will supply 
the best comment upon it. I shall now 
read my answer :— 


“ Carlton Club, London, Aug, 29, 1837. 

“Sir,—I have received a letter, dated 
August 22, bearing your signature, and in- 
quiring of me, by the direction of his Ex. 
cellency, ‘whether it is possible that I was a 
party to the commemoration of a lawless and 
most disgraceful conflict, in which much of 
the blood of my fellow-subjects was spilt, and 
the immediate consequence of which was, as 
testified at the time by all the leading men and 
magistrates of your county, to place that part 
of the country at the mercy of an ungoverna- 
ble mob?’ 

“ I am disposed to think that, when you put 
a question in a form like this, you can hardly 
expect, on cool reflection, that I should con- 
descend to answer it—at least, 1 would ima- 
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gine you could expect no other answer than 
one which I hold superfluous, namely, that I 
am not capable of being a party to the com- 
memoration of anything ‘ lawless and disgrace- 
ful” I would request, if I am ever again to be 
favoured by a question which you are directed 
to propose, that it may be expressed in terms 
better calculated to invite an answer, and 
more likely, also, to be understood. I must 
say that your letter does not appear to me very 
intelligible, 

“ Tis Excellency seems to assume that the 
appearance of a statement in a public news- 
paper authorises a call upon me to contradict 
or confirm it. I do not feel myself at liberty 
to do either. I had the honour to entertain 
several of my friends at dinner on the day to 
which your letter refers. I am bold to affirm, 
that at that entertainment nothing took place 
which loyal and honourable men would hesi- 
tate to avow most frankly. But I speak, Tam 
confident, the sentiments of my friends, and 
of every gentleman whose freedom is not re- 
strained by official station, when I say that a 
question like this in your letter ought not to 
be proposed to me, and that I am bound to 
decline replying to it.’ 

I pass over a few sentences, in which I 
complain of some slanderous observations 
made in a paper, the supposed organ of the 
Castle of Dublin, and I come to a para- 
graph to which I would beg the attention 
of the House, as it has been tortured by 
the most perverse ingenuity into a meaning 
which I defy any straightforward intellect 
to give it:— 

“* Upon the various misrepresentations, un- 
intentional I have no doubt, which your letter 
contains, [ have no desire to comment. I feel 
it necessary only to assure you that, of all the 
conflicts, and they are, unhappily, numerous, 
which took place at any of the various places 
called by the name of ‘Diamond,’ in the 
county of Armagh, there is none to which 
your description is, in the least degree, applic- 
able.” 

I disclaim for the conflict which I com- 
memorated, and for every other of the 
same name and nature, the opprobrious 
character which the Irish Government of 
the present day have been taught to affix 
to it. I now come to the letter of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, who, 
it will appear, had received my reply to 
Mr. Secretary Drummond’s letter, and sub- 
mitted it to the Lord-Lieutenant. The 
noble Lord says: 


“ Dublin Castle, Sept. 5, 1837. 

“ Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting 
to the Lord-Lieutenant your letter of the 
29th ult. 

“ His Excellency regrets that you should 
have had any difficulty in understanding the 
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letter addressed to you on the 22d of August, 
But for such an assurance, his Excellency 
would not have supposed the unsatisfactory 
nature of your answer could, in any degree, 
have been ascribed to that cause. 

“ As a magistrate, appointed to administer 
justice between her Majesty’s Protestant and 
Roman Catholic subjects, his Excellency de- 
sired that you should be called upon to state 
whether, at an election dinner, of which an 
account appeared at length in a public paper, 
you had proposed, or been a party to the pro- 
posal of, a toast commemorative of a san- 
guinary feud between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics of Armagh. By whom, or 
to whom, that dinner was given—on what oc- 
casion, or in what place—his Excellency con- 
siders a matter of comparative indifference ; 
but, as head of the executive government in 
Ireland, it concerns him to know whether you 
and other gentlemen in the commission held 
up such an event as that known by the name 
of § The Battle of the Diamond,’ as one de- 
serving of being commemorated. 

“* You profess yourself unable to recognise 
the conflict alluded to under the above title, 
by reason of the many such conflicts which 
have unhappily occurred in the county of 
Armagh, at places called by the name of the 
Diamond.” 

I ask the noble Lord where, or in what 
form of words, I have professed myself un- 
able to recognise the conflict alluded to? 
T say boldly my letter contains no one ex- 
pression which can excuse the noble Lord 
for his most singular misconceptions of my 
meaning. I shall again read the passage 
in my letter which the noble Lord has so 
unaccountably failed to understand. 

“ T feel it necessary only to assure you, that 
of all the conflicts which took place at any of 
the various places called Diamond, in the 
county Armagh, there is none to which your 
description is, in the least degree, applicable.” 

These were my words—surely they are 
not capable of being perverted into any- 
thing which can justify the noble Lord’s 
representation of them. I did not say 
that I was unable to recognise ‘‘ the Battle 
of the Diamond,” as I have been taunted 
with doing, in consequence of the many 
occurrences to which the name could be 
applied ; but I will tell the noble Lord in 
what I could not recognise it—in the un- 
faithful and exaggerated picture which 
official personages in the castle of Dublin 
thought proper to call a representation of 
it. As the noble Lord’s letter is a long 
one, I pass over some passages of it, in 
which an effort was made to form an ana- 
logy between a toast given in private for 
the reception of persons, all of whom pro- 
fess the same opinions, and a procession 
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with arms, flags, banners, and symbols cal- 
culated to produce irritation upon the part 
of an unfriendly and excited population. 
The noble Lord continues :— 


“It is the invariable practice, when any 
representation is made to Government affect- 
ing the character or usefulness of a magistrate 
or other public officer, for whose appointment 
or continuance the executive government is 
responsible, to communicate such representa- 
tion to him before any proceedings are taken 
thereon, that he may have an opportunity of 
explaining or disavowing the statements made 
to his prejudice. That course was followed in 
the present instance, and his Excellency con- 
ceives that he had a right to expect a distinct 
and unequivocal avowal or disavowal of your 
having been a party to the proceeding in 
question, or a satisfactory explanation that the 
nature and tendency of the proceeding did not 
deserve the character imputed to it!” 


The noble Lord describes the course in- 
variably adopted by the Government when 
addressing an inquiry to a gentleman hold- 
ing the commission of the peace. Two 
questions, he says, are addressed to them. 
The first—Has a certain act imputed to 
them been committed? The second—Have 
they any explanation to offer? This was 
not the course pursued towards me. I 
was told an act was highly criminal, and 
then asked had I committed it? These are 
the words :—*‘ I am directed by his Excel. 
lency to desire that you will inform him 
whether it can be possible that you were a 
party to the commemoration of a lawless 
and disgraceful conflict,” &c. To which 
I replied—“I am not capable of being a 
party to the commemoration ofanything law 
less and disgraceful.” This is my answer: 
it does not appear to have given the noble 
Lord satisfaction. I can only say it would 
have been far more gratifying to me to 
have had an opportunity of framing my 
answer differently, but I could not, after 
the fullest consideration, reply in any other 
spirit. Had I said, “ Yes,” I admitted 
that I was guilty of commemorating what 
was “lawless and disgraceful.” Had I 
said ‘“ No,” I should appear to equivocate, 
as if I had denied the fact of the toast, 
when I only meant to deny the description 
given to it by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Irish Government. This manifesto 
of the noble Lord did not appear to me 
at the time to require any answer from me. 
The greater part of it consisted, as I have 
already said, of a laboured effort to draw 
an analogy between a private party and a 
public procession, and in an endeavour to 
pervert my meaning, as if I was myself 
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ignorant what battle of the Diamond I 
intended proposing; and it ended by 
telling me that “his Excellency deemed 
it expedient to recommend to the Lord 
Chancellor that I should not be included 
in the new commission of the peace about 
to be issued;” and also directed that my 
name should be omitted from the revised 
list of deputy lieutenants for the county 
Tyrone. Had I supposed for one moment 
that this letter required any reply from 
me, I should not have been so deficient 
in courtesy to the noble Lord as not to 
have given it an immediate answer. This 
was conclusive. I shall now proceed with 
my statement. ‘The noble Lord may re- 
collect the state of England sufficiently 
well at the period to which I have al- 
luded to render it unnecessary for me to 
remind him what it was. Struggling 
against the designs of foreign and domestic 
enemies, engaged in an expensive war, 
suffering under a scarcity of grain, and 
an accumulation of taxes, her people ex- 
cited by dangerous associations, the very 
life of the King attempted, she was un- 
able to give to Ireland that military as- 
sistance which “ secret and treasonable 
associations of dangerous extent and ma- 
lignity ” from within, and a threatened in- 
vasion from without, imperatively called 
for. For the state of Ireland I shall refer 
the noble Lord to documents ready at his 
hands of a public nature and indisputable 
evidence ; or if the noble Lord would pre- 
fer the authority of writers not favourable 
to Protestant or Conservative principles as 
to the state of Armagh in the year 1795, 
he will find the facts proved in the trial of 
Jackson—he will find them noticed in the 
memoirs of Wolfe Tone, and confessed by 
M’Irwin and Emmett. However, the 
noble Lord will find in the speeches of the 
Lord- Lieutenant to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in the year 1796, that there existed 
then in Ireland “secret and treasonable 
associations of dangerous extent and ma- 
lignity ;” and it was ‘the scene of insur- 
rection and of outrage;” and that the 
King had been obliged to direct an ad- 
dition to be made to the regular forces 
in Ireland by troops sent from Great Bri- 
tain. The noble Lord will find in an 
Act of the same year that during the year 
1795 “several parts of Ireland were dis- 
turbed by reasonable insurrections of 
persons assuming the name of Defenders ;” 
in another, that “‘ traitorous insurrections 
had arisen, principally promoted and sup- 
ported by persons associating under the 
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pretended obligation of oaths unlawfully 
administered ;” in a third, that “ it was 
necessary, in order to deter men from 
entering into conspiracies to murder, to 
increase the punishment of persons con- 
victed of such horrid crimes;” and ina 
fourth, that “tumultuous risings had of 
late happened in Ireland, and that the 
persons engaged therein had practised 
various secret contrivances for being sup- 
plied with and keeping arms and ammuni- 
tion,’ This shows to the noble Lord, on 
the one hand, a secret, extensive, armed, 
and organised confederacy, pillaging, de- 
stroying, burning, murdering—and, on the 
other, a government willing, perhaps, but 
unable—few troops,no police,no yeomanry. 
In this state of things was it “ lawless and 
disgraceful ”—was it deserving of blame 
and stigma—for the well-disposed to take 
up arms on behalf of ‘ the security of pro- 
perty and the preservation of tranquillity 
and good order? ” The Lord-Lieutenant of 
the present day, at his ease, and with Eng- 
land and its whole army at his back, may 
say so; but so did not say the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of that day. In his address to both 
Houses of Parliament he says :— 


“ At a time when the ambitious projects of 
our enemies have threatened to interrupt the 
happiness and prosperity of his people by 
making a descent on this kingdom and Great 
Britain, his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to direct an addition to be made to 
the regular troops in this kingdom by troops 
sent from Great Britain, the greater part of 
which is already arrived ; and, in pursuance of 
his Majesty’s commands, I have also encou- 
raged the loyalty and zealous disposition 
which has generously displayed itself to asso- 
ciate in arms for the better security of property 
and the preservation of tranquillity and good 
order.” 


This announcement, made by the Govern- 
ment in the month of October, followed . 
the first institution of the yeomanry, which 
had taken place during the recess. My 
father, in his own county, where he re- 
sided, Armagh, and in the adjoining 
county, Tyrone, where he also possessed 
property, with his brother magistrates, en- 
tered into resolutions, to which I request 
the attention of the House. 


“Whereas we have observed with much 
concern that great pains have been taken, in 
many parts of this country, to excite discon- 
tent among his Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
thereby to alienate their affections from his 
person and Government, and to induce them 
to be willing to change our excellent free cons 
stitution for the system of anarchy and con- 
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fusion which is now threatening desolation 
over other parts of the world. 

‘« And whereas we have reason to believe 
that such miscreants have carried their wicked- 
ness so far as to hold treasonable correspond- 
ence with the French, with whom his Majesty 
is now at open war, to invite them to invade 
this kingdom, and, as an encouragement, have 
held out the following audacious falsehood, 
viz., that his Majesty’s subjects in this king- 
dom are ready to rebel against him, and to 
adopt their principles; and that a few, seduced 
by the emissaries of the French, through the 
management of a desperate and traitorous so- 
ciety, have bound themselves by oaths to be 
ready in furtherance of their purposes in case 
of invasion, either to join them, or to rise and 
take possession of our country and the pro- 
perty of its peaceable inhabitants : 

“ Now we, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, sincerely attached to our most excel- 
lent constitution, sensible of the benefits we 
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enjoy under the mild Government of our most 
gracious Sovereign, and of the present pros- 
perous state of the country—prosperous to a | 
degree heretofore unexampled—where wealth | 
and comfort are sure to follow honest industry | 
—unwilling to put at hazard these solid ad- 
vantages--and abhorrent of the machinations | 
of a set of desperate adventurers, who, with- | 
out property themselves, aim at that of others, | 
and hope to rise in wealth and consequence in 
a general confusion, 

“ Resolve,—That we will, at the hazard of | 
our lives and fortunes, support and defend our | 
gracious King George the Third against all 
foreign and domestic enemies. 

“That we will discourage and oppose all 
treasonable and seditious practices, and resist , 
all attempts to disturb the peace of the coun- | 
try; and further, should his Majesty, in his 
wisdom, require such exertion, that we will 
embody ourselves for his defence and for the 
protection of our lives and properties, and 
enrol ourselves under such officers as he shall 
comin ission, and with their assistance, and 
under their command, will train and discipline 
ourselves, so as to be able to render him the 
more effectual service, and frustrate the hopes 
of the traitors and banditti who vainly rely | 
upon finding the country naked and defence- | 
less, should the regular troops be drawn off to 
oppose an invading enemy.” 


These resolutions were unanimously ap- | 
proved of, and warmly recommended to 
be adopted in the different towns and | 
parishes throughout the country by the 
magistrates, whose names were affixed to _ 
them, at the quarter sessions held at Dun- | 
gannon on the 15th of July, 1796, viz. :-— 


Northland, 
Castle Stuart, 
James Stuart, 


RN. Lindesay, 
James Verner, 


, both 
' terms :-— 
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John Staples, 
Robert Lowry, 
T. K. Hannyngton, 


A. Stewart, 
T. Foresythe, 
Samuel Strean. 

In this spirit, and acting upon these 
resolutions, my father presented himself 
to the Lord-Lieutenant at the head of a 
list of several hundred men, of whom 
some of the first yeomanry corps were 
formed. I need hardly add, that amongst 
then were many of that small but gallant 
band who, at the battle of the Diamond, 
associated themselves upon the side of 
the King and his Government for ‘“ the 
security of property, and the preservation 
of tranquillity and good order.” The 
‘ungovernable mob,” including my old 
friend, who favoured me with his com- 
pany at my dinner, and whose name [ 
coupled with the toast, were, ‘ under his 
Majesty’s authority,” enrolled in yeomanry 
corps, and gallantly, faithfully, and fear- 
lessly did their duty to their King and to 
their country as soldiers. I ask the noble 
Lord were the yeomanry of Armagh an 
‘‘ungovernable mob” when the French 
invaded Ireland? Were they an “ un- 
governable mob” when the rebellion of 
1798 broke out? Were they an “ un- 
governable mob ” in the rebellion of 1803? 
When the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Kil- 
warden) was butchered in the streets of 


| Dublin, did England look upon the yeo- 


manry of Ireland as an ‘ ungovernable 
mob,” whea both Houses of Parliament, 
upon two occasions, passed a unanimous 
vote of thanks to them for the services 
they had rendered to their country? And 
were those in whose honour I proposed the 


_toast an ‘ ungovernable mob,” and was 


the:r conduct ‘lawless and disgraceful” 
from the day they took up arms volun- 
tarily, the 21st of September, 1795, until 
they laid them down to be replaced by 
new ones under a Whig Government in 
1831? I must now beg leave to call the 


_attention of the noble Lord to a very few 
| short testimonials, in order to let his Lord- 


ship see the opinions entertained by the 
Government and those in authority at that 
period of the ‘ ungovernable mob” who 


constituted the yeomanry of Ireland. Upon 


the 16th of January, 1797, 1 find the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland addressing 
Houses of Parliament in these 


‘¢ T have beheld with pleasure the zeal and 





T. Caulfield, | alacrity of his Majesty’s regular military forces, 


| and the prompt and honourable exertions of 
; the yeomanry corps, whose decided utility has 


James Richardson W. J. Armstrong 
b] +9 
T. Knox, Edward Evans, 
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been so abundantly displayed. I have not 
failed to represent to his Majesty this meri- 
torious conduct of his faithful subjects in Tre- 
land, and am expressly commanded to convey 
them his cordial acknowledgment and thanks.” 


Again, upon the 18th of March, in the 
same year, the Lord-Licutenant thus ad- 
dresses the House of Commons :-— 


“ The dangerous and daring outrages com- 
mitted in many parts of the province of Ulster, 
evidently perpetrated with a view to super- 
sede the laws and prevent the administration 
of justice, by an organized system of murder 
and robbery, have 
daring a degree in some parts of that province 
as to bid defiance to the exertions of the civil 
power, ind to endanger the lives and pro- 


perties of his Majesty’s subjects in that part | d ag ae 
: Jesty J i | command all officers, civil and military, and 


1 all other his 


of the kingdom, 

“These outrages are encouraged and sup- 
ported by treasonable associations to overturn 
our happy constitution, Threats have been 
held out against the lives of all persons who 
shall venture to disavow such their treasonable 
intentions, The frequent treasonable 
semblages of persons, and their proceedi:g by 
threats and force to disarm the peaceable in- 
habitants; their endeavours to collect great 
quantities of arms in obscure hiding-places ; 
their assembling by night to exercise in the 
practice of arms; 
companied by the most horrid murders, to 
prevent his Majesty’s faithful subjects from 
joining the yeomanry troops; their having 
seized on some of his Majesty’s justices of the 
peace, and threatening with murder any who 
should have the spirit to stand forth in support 
of the laws, which threats have been recently 
exemplified ; their attacks on the military, by 
firing on them in the execution of their duty; 
have so totally bid defiance to the ordinary 
exertions of civil power, that I found myself 
obliged, by every tie of duty to his Majesty, 
and of regard to the welfare of his faithful 
subjects, to provide for the public safety by 
the niost effectual and immediate application 
of the military force entrusted to me. 

“T have accordingly ordered the General 
commanding in that province to dispose of and 
employ those troops under bis command, with 
the assistance and co-operation of the Yeo 
manry, to suppress these outrages, &e. 

“1 have the satisfaction of informing you 
that by the firm and temperate conduct of the 
general, and the troops under him, and the 
zealous co-operation of the yeomanry corps, a 
very considerable number 
taken,” Ke. Ke. 


ase 


of arms has heen 


Qn the 17:h of May, in the same year, I 
find a proclamation by the Lord-Lienten- 
ant end Council in Dublin, to this effeet: 
kingdom a 
by a 
d 


“That there exists within this 
seditious and traitorous conspiracy, 
number of persons styting themselycs U 


Trishmen, 


itt 


lately increased to so} °° : 
) | pikes, pike-heads, concealed guns and swords, 
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“That they have frequently assembled in 
large armed bodies, and plundered of arms 
the houses of many of his Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects in different parts of the kingdom, and cut 
down and carried away great numbers of trees, 
where with to make handles for pikes and 
other offensive weapons to arm their treacher- 
associates, and have audaciously at- 
tempted to disarm the district yeomanry corps 
enrolled under his Majesty’s commission for 
the defence of the realm, 

“Wedo hereby strictly charge and come 
mand all our officers, civil and military, and 
all other of his Majesty’s loving subjects, to 
use their utmost endeavours to discover all 
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offeusive weapons, or ammunition of any kind 
whatsoever. 
“And we do hereby strictly charge and 


Majesty’s faithful subjects, to be 
aiding and assisting in) suppressing all trea- 
cherous, tumultuous, and unlawful assemblies, 
and in bringing to punishment all persons dis- 


iturbing or attempting to disturb the public 


their intimidation, ace | 


peace.” 

On the 3rd of July in the same year, 
the Lord-Licutenant, on proroguing Par- 
liament, in his speech n both Houses, ex- 
presses his approbation of the ycomanry. 
ile says: 
“The powers with which you entrusted me 
by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
have enabled me to bring to light and to dis- 
concert the formidable and secret conspiracy 
which had been formed for the total overthrow 
of your establishments, the destruction of pro- 
perty, and the dissolution of government. ‘This 
conspiracy has been so fully unfolded by your 
wisdom, that it can no longer spread itself 
under the insidious pretence which it had art- 
fully assumed of improving the constitution. 

“T cannot too often repeat my full sense of 
your wisdom in the establishment of district 
corps. [have the most satisfactory accounts 
oftheir improvement in discipline as well as 
of their exertions in quelling and preventing 
insurrection ; and | have myself witnessed the 
unexampled exertions, good conduct, and 
military appearance of the corps of the me- 
tropolis, whose unceasing and unvaried vigil- 
ance at a most important crisis, checked, 
every attempt to produce confusion by riot and 
tumult atthe same time that it destroyed the 
hopes of our enemies, and restored confidence 
to the country iv general.” 


The noble Lord concluded his speech in 
these words; I sha'l make no comment 
upon them :-—— 

“We have a common an! a sacred cause to 
the indepcndence and constitution of 
Great Britain and Treland, from which both 
kinedoms have derived innumerable blessings 
under his Majesty's auspicious reign, They 
were purchased hy the dearest blood of your 
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ancestors, in a crisis not less formidable than 
the present. IT trust we shall not failto imitate 
their great example, and that we shall be en- 
abled, by similar courage and continued firm- 
ness, to transmit to our posterity inviolate that 
invaluable inheritance which their valour 
rescued and their perseverance preserved.” 


Notwithstanding the impatience of some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who seem unwil- 
ling to hear me, I must trespass further 
upon the attention of the House and the 
noble Lord by reading two or three circu- 
lars issued about that peried. The first is 
dated “ Dublin Castle, August 25, 1797,” 
and is marked “ Circular :”’— 


** Sir,—Iis Excellency has directed me to 
express, in the strongest terms the very high 
sense he entertains of the exertions which 
have been so conspicuously and so universally 
displayed by the district corps in preserving 
the tranquillity of their several districts. 

<W. Exxiott ~” 


The next is dated. “ Dublin Castle, 
December 18, 1797,” and is also marked 
* Circular :’?— 


‘¢ Srr,—TI have his Excellency’s particular in- 
junctions to convey in the warmest terms to 
yourself and to the officers and privates under 
your command his high approbation of the zeal 
which you have manifested by your regular and 
assiduous attention to your military duty, and 
which is no less honourable to yourselves than 
it has been conducive to the protection and se- 
curity of your country.” 

“ PELHAM.” 


To the letter I am now about to read, I! 
would beg the attention of the House, be- 


cause it is addressed to Captain Atkinson, a | 


gentleman who resided not more than half | 


= salle fromm where the “ Rattle of the Din. | ™ table represented them who took the side 


ree ay ?? ° 
mond’’ was fought, and who commanded the | of “* good order” and of the King at the 


Crawthill Corps of Yeomanry, the greater 
part of whom had been engaged in that 
conflict :— 

“ Armagh, Sept. 5, 1793. 

“ Srr,—I am desired by Major-general Gol- 
die to know from you what number of loyal 
men you can bring forward, in case of neces- 
sity, to join your corps, and act under the 
yeomanry standing orders as supernumerary 
men, and for whom you think you can be re- 
sponsible. 

“ Tf, Ancupaxur, M.B. 

“ Directed to Captain Atkinson, &c.” 

The next is dated the 31st of October, 
1800, and is from Dublin Castle, marked 
* Circular” :— 

“ Srr,—His Excellency is desirous of taking 


this opportunity to express the high degree of 
satisfaction with which he has witnessed the 


loyalty, zeal, and spirit universally displayed | affair of the Diamond. 
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by the yeomanry of this country—whose ex- 
ertions have already so materially contributed 
to its security, and which he is persuaded will 
ever be in readiness to maintain the blessings 
of peace, by the promotion of good order 
amongst all his Majesty’s subjects. 

“ Cartes Knicut.” 


I have already informed the House that, 
upon two occasions, 2 vote of thanks to the 


| yeomanry of Ireland passed both Houses of 


Parliament. Upon one of those occasions 
it was accompanied by an order of the House, 
which I shall read :— 

“ That there be laid before it a return of all 
corps, &c., in order that such return may be 
entered on the Journals of the louse, and the 
patriotic example of such voluntary exertions 
be transmitted to posterity. * §. Ley.” 

I shall trouble the House with but one 
more document upon this subject, and I 
introduce it in order to let the House see 
that the services of the yeomanry of Ireland 
were not merely nominal, or that the thanks 
they received and the House bestowed upon 
them were for a mere profession of service. 
It is dated Dublin Castle, August 24, 
1798:— 

* Str,—I have the honour to acquaint you 
that on the 13th of September inst., a Board 
will be held at the Royal Hospital, for the ad- 
mission of such yeomen as have been disabled 
in active service. “ CasTLEREAGH.” 


The battle of the Diamond took place 
before I was of sufficient age to take part in 
it, but I have a full recollection of the state 
of the country at that period, and I knew 
the course of life, the character and the 
loyal and constitutional principles of the 
gallant and respectable Gentleman who at 


battle of the Diamond, and the who 

tenor of his life and character, and those 
principles, forbade me to believe that he 
would have been a participator in anything 
‘* lawless and disgraceful.” It might be 
supposed that in bringing that Gentleman 
thus forward I was subjecting him to the 
vindictiveness of the Government, and 
putting him in the way of punishment. I 
shall, therefore, refer the noble Lord, who 


, does not seem to be deeply read in the nar- 
‘ratives of those times, to an Act of Par- 


liament, which will show him that those 
who took part in the endeavour to preserve 
the peace of the country in those days ran 
no risk, and which bears most materially 
upon the battle of the Diamond. It is the 
36th George the 3d chap. 6, passed early 
in the year 1796, a few months after the 
It says:— 

Y 2 
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“* Whereas, during the year 1795, several 
pats of the kingdom were disturbed by 
treasonable insurrections of persons assuming 
the name of Defenders, and the lives and pro- 
perties of many peaceable an | faithful subjects 
destroyed, and several of his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace and other officers and persons, in 
order to preserve the public peace, the lives 
and properties of his Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, and to suppress and put an end to such 
transactions, have apprehended several crimi- 
nals, &c., and without due authority have sent 
other accused and suspected persons out of 
the kingdom, and also seized arms, and entered 
into the houses and possessions of several per- 
sons, and done other acts not justifiable by 
law, but which were yet so much for the pub- 
lic service, and so necessary for the suppres- 
sion of such insurrections, and for the preser- 
vation of the public peace, that the persons by 
whom they were transacted, ought to be indem- 
nified. Be it therefore enacted,” &c. 

This is the law the Parliament thought 
proper to enact a few months after the 
battle of the Diamond, for the protection 
of those who had come forward upon that 
and similar occasions ‘‘ to preserve the 
public peace, the lives and properties of his 
Majesty's faithful subjects ;” and yet, Sir, 
in violation of that law, and in the face 
of that Act of Parliament, the Govern- 
ment in Ireland have denounced me for 
commemorating what the Legislature of 
that day pronounced to be “so much for 
the public service, so necessary for the 
suppression of insurrection, and for the 
preservation of the public peace.” I have 


. Stated enough to show that the “ bat- 


tle of the Diamond” was an event which 
could not have been disapproved of by the 
then Government, and that the conduct of 
those who took part in it was but little 
likely to call forth the censure of those in 
authority. From what I have stated it is 
plain that to describe as “‘ lawless and dis- 
graceful” the conduct of the loyalists of the 
Diamond is to rebuke the Government and 
the Legislature of that day ; it is to pass a 
eensure upon the several Covernments who 
permitted such a frequent delinquent to the 
same extent for so many years to continue 
to hold the commission of the peace-—-to sane- 
tion my appointment as a deputy-lieutenant 
—to allow me to be advanced in the honor- 
able profession to which I belong, and even 
in the yeomanry topass through theseveral 
gradations of rank, from carrying a mus- 
ket as a private to having the command of 
acorps, I have thought it becoming in me 
to say thus much, and to say it in this 
place, as a defence against the insult and 
attempted degradation, which coming from 
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the high quarter it did, was not to be de- 
fended at a public meeting, a dinner-table, 
or through the medium of the public press. 
I conceive I owed it to the dignity of this 
House, of which I have the honour to be 
a Member, and to the preservation of my 
own character, to stand up in my place 
and say that Iam not a commemorator of 
anything that is “ lawless and disgraceful.” 
[regret that I have been obliged to tres- 
pass upon the House at such length, and 
cannot conclude without expressing my 
high sense of the obligation I am under for 
its patient hearing. 1 cannot, however, sit 
down without making one remark in addi- 
tion to what I have already said, because 
it conveys to my mind this pleasing reflec- 
tion, that lam, at the end of three and 
thirty years, during which time I held the 
oftice of a magistrate, deprived of the com- 
mission of the peace as unworthy any 
longer to be permitted to hold it; the al- 
leged offence for which I am dismissed is 
wholly unconnected with the performance 
of my duty as a magistrate. Were the 
state of Ireland again, which God forbid, 
such as it was in 1795, and were there 
arrayed on the one side secret associations, 
traitors, and rebels, and on tlie other zeal- 
ous persons who, to preserve the peace, 
had assembled in arms, I should not hesi- 
tate which side to take, certain that though 
in the estimation of the advisers of the 
present Irish Government I acted ‘ law- 
lessly and disgracefully,” the wise, and 


just, and good, would say, that my conduct, 


though not perhaps in strict accordance 
with law, was so necessary, and so much 
for the public good, that it deserved no 
blame. I have now no hesitation in as- 
suring the House that I had not the re- 
motest intention of proposing as a toast 
“ The Battle of the Diamond.” It was not 
upon my list of toasts, and it was not until 
after at least two-thirds of those who ho- 
noured me with their company at dinner 
had left the house, and I was about to re- 
tire myself, that the toast was given— 
when, observing a gentleman in the room 
who was at the Diamond conflict, and 
whose name I had heard coupled for so 
many years with that event, I did out of 
compliment to him propose the toast, never 
intending the slightest offence, or supposing 
it could be made the subject of animadver- 
sion. Now, with regard to the public 
press, I think it only fair to tell the House 
that there was no reporter present. A 
respectable gentleman of the county, con- 
nected with the press was amongst my 
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guests. But he came because he was spe- 
cially invited, the same as any other gen- 
tleman. But as the noble Lord and the 
Under Secretary have so pointedly alluded 
to the newspaper report, I conceive I have 
an cqual right to do so, and what do I find? 
“ The Battle of the Diamond” was the very 
last toast given, followed immediately by 
this observation: “ At this period (half. 
past twelve) Colonel Verner retired.’ I 
could not, then, have remained only for 
the purpose of giving that toast. In giving 
this candid and true explanation, and which 
I would have given at the first had it beeu 
required of me in less unbecoming terms, 
I beg I may not be understood as intending, 
by the admission thus made, to convey 
the impression that | consider the toast one, 
the commemoration of which ought to, 
be objected to by any loyal subject 
but «s one, like many others, which has 
been wilfully perverted and misrepresented. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman concluded 
by moving for “a copy of the correspond- 
ence between her Majesty’s Government in 
Ireland and Colonel Verner, with respect to 
his removal from the offices of deputy-licu- 
tenant and justice of the peace for the 
county of Tyrone.” 

Viscount Morpeth said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had himself intimated, 
and indeed his speech of this evening 
had made further provision that — sufli- 
cient publicity was already attached 
to these transactions; and he might 
also observe that some vacancies which 
met his eyes in the benches opposite 
seemed to say thit there were others 
who entertained this opinion. He had no 
objection to the production of the papers 
for which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had moved; but he hoped he 
should be allowed to make a few com- 
ments on the observations with which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had accom- 
panied his motion. In the first place, 
however, he begged to declare that at the 
present moment, as well as at the period 
of the transaction itself, he experienced 
sincere regret at having been put in a situ- 
ation in which he felt himself called on to 
act in a manner that might seem ungra- 
cious and harsh towards a Gentleman for 
whose personal honour and whose conduct 
in all the relations of private life he had 
always been led to form a high estimate. 
So much as to what was merely per- 
sonal between them. He would now 
address himself to the question itself. As 
regarded the Battle of the Diamond, the 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman objected to 
the terms of the letter originally written 
to him by the Under Secretary, Mr. 
Drummond, wherein that gentleman asked 
him whether he had given the objection- 
able toast, and whether he had assisted at 
the dinner. If, however, the House com- 
pared the letter written by Mr. Drum- 
mond with the reply to that letter written 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman, he 
thought it would not suffer by the 
coutrast in point of courtesy, and ge- 
neral propriety of style. But the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman contended that 
the Battle of the Diamond having 
been described in the letter as ‘a 
lawless and disgraceful conflict,” on being 
asked if he had given the toast, he was 
called on to admit he had been guilty ofan 
act that was discreditable to himself. Now, 
in his, (Lord Morpeth’s) opinion, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was bound to afford 
the information required of him as to the 
simple matter of fact, whatever might 
have been his individual opinion on the 
subject. He thought they had a right to 
expect that when the representative of the 
Sovereign demanded an explanation of a 
Gentleman holding the commission of the 
peace, his answer would be explicit, with 
sume appearance of deference, and that at 
least it would be addressed to the point at 
issue, instead of deviating into matters 
contained in The Dublin Evening Post, 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman cal- 
led the organ of the Irish Government ; but . 
he begged to assure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that for no opinion or expression 
in that journal was the Government in any 
way responsible. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman complained of the use made of 
certain expressions in his letter in allusion 
to the conflicts that had taken place in the 
neighbourhood of the Diamond. He was 
glad to find that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman did not intend to raise any doubt 
on that subject, because when he spoke of 
all the conflicts—and of numbers having un- 
happily taken place in the county of Armagh 
—-it did seem as if he wished to distract 
attention, by the multiplicity of these 
transactions, from what Colonel Blacker 
called that “ great day, the 21st of Sep- 
tember.” But if it were true that in the 
same neighbourhood many similar con- 
flicts had taken place, (the only material 
point for the hon. and gallant Member 
being that a battle had been fought, that 
blood had been shed), then surely the case of 
the Government against the hon, and gallant 
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Gentleman was greatly aggravated. He 
would carry the House as quickly as he 
could) over the historical facts, but he 
would ask whether he had not received 
some provocation from the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to enter a 
little into details? For some time previ- 
ously to the Battle of the Diamond, the ad- 
jacent country had been the scene of re- 
peated conflicts between the two parties, 
one of them composed of what were called 
the “ Peep-of-day boys,” consisting of 
Protestants and chiefly, he believed, Pres- 
byterians, and the other consisting of 
Roman Catholics. The most painful ex- 
cesses were the result of their respective 
hostilities. Now, he was not curious to 
dispute the fact, that in the actual 
affray, which went by the name of “ The 
Battle of the Diamond,” the defenders 
or the Roman Catholic party for that day 
were not the aggressors. But assuming 
that it was quite clear they were the 
aggressors, it appeared equally plain that 
they were the sole sufferers. What was 
the account given by Colonel Blacker, an 
carly witness of the transaction ? In his ex- 
amination before the Orange Lodge Com- 
mittee, he was asked the following ques- 
tions, and gave the following answers: -— 

“What did you see at the Diamond ?— 
When I got up I saw the Defenders making 
off in one direction, and the fiting had nearly 
ceased, [ may say had ceased except a drop- 
ping shot or two, and I saw a number of dead 
bodies. 

“Can you state about the number ?—No: 
they were conveying them away on cars in 
different directions, so that I could not make 
an exact calculation, 

“Were there fifty?—-No; if there were 
thirty killed, that was the outside. 

“Were there any Protestants killed >—Not 
that I could hear of.” 


Impute what they would to the Roman | 
Catholics, talk as they might of their bad 


faith aud treachery, say what they would 
of the provocation, he asked whether the 
blood that had been shed was not sufficient 
to expiate, and the intervening period of 
forty years suflicient to obliterate, these 
unhappy proceedings ? 
“Satis jam pridem sanguine nostro 
Laomedontee luimus perjuria ‘Troje.” 


Was such a result as that which he had 
ceseribed a fitting object for commemora- 
tion at moments of convivial relaxation, 
to give the plea its best colour, in the 
neighbourhood, and among the descend- 
ants, or even the remvant of the sufferers, 
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nay worse, the inflictors of that tragic re- 


tribution. But it was said that the Battle 
of the Diamond put an end to the insur- 
rection, and secured the peaceful admini- 
stration of the Jaw in the province of 
Ulster. Documents of all kinds had been 
referred to with a view of showing 
such an effect; even the  orderly-book 
of a regiment had been brought into 
court to afford proof of this. After the 
humerous quotations read through by 
the hon. and gallant Member, he should 
refer to a few scattered materials from 
the history of the same period, more espe- 
cially after part of a speech which 
an hon. and learned Gentleman  oppo- 
site—he meant the learned Sergeant—had 
been pleased to address to his constituents 
at Bandon. Mr. Sergeant Jackson there 
stated :— 

“There has been 
(ihe letter of Colonel 
respecting the event which it commemo- 
rated. The individual who dictated that 
letter was ignorant of the history of the 
country, An aged and veteran general offi- 
cer has stated the true history of the transac- 
tion, and it would appear to have been a 
gallant and successful resistance by a body 
of Protestants to an attack by a body of 
Defenders.” 

The House would see that the points 
against which he had to contend were, first, 
that the Battle of the Diamond put an end 
to the insecurity of Ulster and the disturb- 
; ances of Armagh, and next, that it was a 
| contest between traitors on the one hand, 
j and Joyal and faithful subjects on the other. 
| It would be scen how history bore witness 
| to this statement of the case. The Battle 
of the Diamond took place on the 21st of 
| September, 1795, and the state of the 
_county of Armagh, a short time after- 
wards, was described as follows at the 
“First Meerinc or tHe Macisrrares or 

vug County or Anmacu, Oct. 19, 1795, 

“Whereas the peace of this county has 
been, and continues to be, disturbed by mobs 
of riotous and disorderly persons, who assem- 
ble in considerable bodies, attack the houses 
of well-disposed inhabitants, and rob then of 
arms, money, and other matters of property.” 

“Srconp Meerrne, Ocr. 26, 1795. 

“ As we find that bodies of armed men still 
continue to parade through different parts 
of this country, both by day and night, commit- 
ting great outrages, and disturbing the peace- 
able inhabitants.” 

Resolutions signed and subscriptions en-« 
tered into, by 

Gosrorp, 
Wituiam Armacu, the Primate, 


gross misconception 
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CHARLEMONT, 

Capen Motyneux, 

W. Brown Low, 

If. Wamrirox, Dean of Armagh, after 
Bishop of Ossory, 

W. Bissert, after Bishop of Raphoe, 

JAMES VERNER (it is stated), &c., &e., 
&e. 

The next extract he should read was, 
from the Earl of Gosford’s address, as 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions of the 
county of Armagh, on the 21st December, | 

| 
| 





1795. Lord Gosford said — 


“Gentlemen,—It is no secret that a perse- | 
cution, accompanied with all the circumstances 
of ferocious cruelty which have, in all ages, 
distinguished the dreadful calamity, is now 
raging in this county. Neither age nor sex, | 
nor even acknowledged innocence, as to any | 


guilt in the late disturbances, is sufficient to 

excite mercy, much less to afford protection. | 
The only crime which the wretched objects of 
this ruthless persecution are charged with is 
a crime, indeed, of easy proof; it is simply ¢ 
profession of the Roman Catholic faith, or an 
intimate connexion with a person professing 
that faith. A lawless banditti have constitu'ed 
themselves judges of this new species of delin- 
quency, and the sentence they have pronounced 
is equally concise and terrible; ’tis nothing 
Jess than a confiscation of ali property, and an 
immediate banishment. It would be extremely 
painfal, and surely unnecessary, to detail the 
horrors that attend the execution of so wide 
and tremendous a proscription—a proscription 
that certainly exceeds in the comparative 
number of those it consigns to ruin and misery 
every example that ancient or modern history 
can supply ; for where have we heard, or in 
what history of human cruelties have we read, 
of more than half the inhabitants of a populous 
country, deprived at one blow, of the means 
as well as the fruits of their industry, and 
driven, in the midst of an inclement season, 
to seek a shelter for themselves and their help- 
less families, where chance may guide them.” 





Such was this noble Earl's opinion of 
the state of the country two or three 
months after the battle of the Diamond, 
such was tle description he gave of 
the situation in which this illustrious 
conflict placed it. Siimilar language was 
used in the [Irish Parliament, as to the 
condition of the county of Armagh in the 
winter of 1795. Some resolutions were 
moved on this subject by the Attorney- 
General of that day, which led to a length. 
ened debate. Jn quoting from the speeches 
then used, he should, as much as possible, 
refer to those who entertained opposite 
views to himself on political subjects. But 
he should, in the first place, quote the lan- 
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guage of Mr. Grattan, and he felt that no 
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apology was necessary for him for repeating 
the glowing and eloquent language of that 
distinguished man. Myr. Grattan said: 


“Of these outrages, he had received the 
most dreadful accounts ; that their object was 
the extermination of all the Catholics of that 
county. It was a persecution conceived in 
the bitterness of bigotry, carried on with the 
most ferocious barbarity, by a banditti who, 


the Diamond. 


| being of the religion of the state, had com- 


mitted with the greatest audacity and con- 
fidence the most horrid murders, and had pro- 
ceeded from robbery and massacre to exter- 


| mination: that they had repealed, by their 


own authority, all the laws lately passed in 


' favour of the Catholics, and had established in 


the place of those laws, the inquisition of a 
mob resembling Lord George Gordon’s fana- 
tics, cqualling them in outrage, and surpassing 


far in perseverance and success; that their 


d 


| modes of outrage were as various as they were 


They sometimes forced, by terror, 
the masters of families, to dismiss their Ca- 
tholic servants: they sometimes forced land- 
lords, by terror, to dismiss their Catholic 
tenantry. ‘They seized, as deserters, numbers 
of Catholic weavers, sent them to the county 
gaol, transmitted them to Dublin, where they 
remained in close prison until some lawyers, 
from compassion, pleaded their cause and had 
procured their enlargement, nothing appearing 
against them of any kind whatsoever. ‘Those 
insurgents, who called themselves Orange boys, 
or Protestant boys, that is, a banditti of mur- 
derers, committing massacre in the name of 
God, and exercising despotic power, in the 
name of Liberty.” 

But lest any one should distrust the 
authority of Mr. Grattan, and the pregnant 
and fervid terms in which he embodied his 
sentiments, in this same debate, he was 
followed on the same side by Mr. Maurice 
Vitzgerald, then, as now, knight of Kerry, 
to whose caliner corroboration he would 
next refer, Mr. Fitzgerald said :— 

“ Tfe could not reconcile it to himself to re- 
main silent at the statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grattan) of the outrages 
which had occurred in the county of Armagh. 
ile was sorry to say, he must subscribe’to it 
in its fullest extent. lie lamented that, in 
that picture which the right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn, he could trace no exaggeration, 
It was, he feared, the melancholy truth that 
numbers of the unoffending and peaceable 
inhabitants of that county had been expelled 
from their habitations and their property by 
the violence of a bigoted sect; that there 
existed in that county, a furious aud unrelent- 
ing persecution of a particular denomination 
of his Majesty’s loyal subjects.* * * Idle and 
nugatory would be good dispositions on the 
part of the Government as long as they conti- 
nue to be counteracted by those who must be 
employed to carry them into effect. It is 
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lamentably the fact, that in the county of 
Armagh, multitudes of families are driven 
from their homes, the victims of a dreadful 
persecution, while the magistracy rest in a 
kind of lethargy, supinely indifferent to this 
outrageous violation of justice. He deplored 
that the magistracy should be so blind to the 
danger which they were suffering to grow. 
Hle trembled at the pernicious effect of mixing 
any religious prejudices with the distractions 
which already agitated the kingdom. There 
was no man so ignorant, but must be aware of 
the poisonous acrimony which religion adds to 
any contest in which it shall mingle ; nor can 
any man, in the utmost scope of speculation, 
calculate the horrors to which that conduct 
may give birth, which would infuse into the 
agitations of this country a spirit of bigoted 
religious animosity. A reform in the conduct 
of the magistracy is the remedy for the pecu- 
liar evil alluded to, and no legislative act, no 
exertion on the part of Government, would 
have any effect unless that magistracy would 
concur in the impartial administration of its 
laws,” , 

Whether such was the case at present 
he would leave to Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald 
to determine, who, no doubt, entertained 
the same opinions now that he formerly so 
eloquently expressed. This Gentleman 
was followed by Mr. William Smith, who 
afterwards filled the high situation of 
Baron of his Majesty’s Exchequer in Ire- 
land, and in quoting that gentleman’s 
opinion he could not help calling to mind 
the high homage to the ability and 
talents of that gentleman, and to the im- 
partiality with which he administered jus- 
tice in that country, which was showered 
at one time from the benches opposite. 
They, no doubt, would receive with 
respect the opinion expressed by him as 
to the state of Armagh at this period. 
Mr. William Smith said :— 


“Tle was persuaded that Government 
would never prefer one treason to ano- 
ther, or use less severity towards the bi- 


gotry and excess of Break-of-day-Boys than 
towards the equally abominable outrages 
of Defenders. He had heard it insinuated, 
on both sides of the House, that though De- 
fenderism might call for the extraordinary 
interposition of the Legislature, yet the oppo- 
site class of insurgents might be left to the 
vigilance of Armagh magistrates, and to the 
ordinary efficacy of the law, as already esta- 
blished. To such a doctrine he must express 
entire dissent. He viewed both species of 
offence with equal abhorrence, and thought 
the Legislature ought to mect them with equal 
indignation.” 


The scene next shifted to the special 
assizes of the county of Armagh, at which 
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more than 100 prisoners were tried for 
capital offences. Mr. Attorney-General 
Wolfe, who, by a singular coincidence of 
name, bore the office at the time, (may the 
parallel extend to all but the closing scene !) 
was sent down to prosecute on the part of 
the Crown. The assizes that he alluded to 
were held in the spring of 1796. In ad- 
dition to the two judges, Downes and 
Smith, Sergeant Stanley was sent down 
specially to assist as a judge in the Crown 
Court, and tried prisoners alternately with 
Baron Smith. The Attorney-General 
(Wolfe) came down to conduct the pro- 
secution. The Attorney-General said :— 


“That by order of the Government, who 
were determined to exert their power to 
the utmost, in order to restore and pre- 
serve the peace of the country, he was 
come down to prosecute, and he would 
have it understood that, in the exercise of this 
his indispensable duty, he would steadily pur- 
sue his instructions, which were to prosecute 
all men charged with crimes; of whatever 
religious profession they might be—of what- 
ever descriptiun—whether in high or in low 
life—he would bring them to the bar of public 
justice. What has recently been the situation 
of Armagh? Man against man; societies 
formed for the illegal purpose of opposing 
each other by open force and hostility. The 
honest and peaceable inhabitant could find 
neither safety nor repose. In the field and in 
the house he found himself in danger; he 
could not retire to his bed without apprehen- 
sion of violation to his house or injury to his 
person. Was there a father of a family secure 
in his children? {Je did not know the moment 
that his son was destined to the halter or the 
assassin’s dagger. ‘There was neither se- 
curity for age nor youth, for sex nor for 
industry.” 

Such was the strong language of the 
Attorney-General of that day ; and he did 
not think that an incorrect description of 
the Battle of the Diamond was given by 
Mr. Secretary Drummond when he called 
it a lawless scene of outrage. The Attor- 
ney-General went on to say :— 


“Acts had been committed shocking to 
human nature; cruelties that would disgrace 
savages had been perpetrated in the county of 
Armagh. Perhaps these acts had been exag- 
gerated on both sides; but, taking them on 
the mildest representation, they called for the 
immediate interference of law and exertions of 
justice. With whom those enormities com- 
menced he considered as immaterial, for both 
parties were aggressors against the law, and 
both must suffer; however, when the law was 
satisfied, it would then become a _ national 
object, a duty incumbent on every man who 
loved his country, to inculcate on the minds 
of all parties forgiveness and oblivion,” 


the Diamond. 
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The law was satisfied—numerous trials 
took place—and there were several capi- 
tal convictions, and many executions. 
After the close of the assizes congratu- 
latory addresses were presented by the 
grand jury, to the Attorney-General, 
for the impartiality and ability which he 
had manifested, and also to the high-sheriff 
for his impartial conduct in the selection 
of jurors. Thanks were also voted to the 
Lord-Lieutenant for the vigour which 
he had displayed in the administration 
of the law, and for the timely aid 
which he had afforded, by which the 
outrages of these marauders were ef- 
fectually put down. The law was thus 
satisfied ; but he would ask whether Lord 
Kilwarden would have thought it consis- 
tent with the duty incumbent on every 
man who loved his country, of inculcating 
on the minds of all parties forgiveness and 
oblivion, after the settlement of the dis- 
turbances, and the putting a stop to the 
commission of the outrages which had ais- 
graced the country, to give, to be in the 
habit of giving, a toast commemorative of 
that bloody scene which he had described, 
and thus keep this unhappy circumstance 
festering in the minds of the population ? 
During the subsequent Session of Parlia- 
ment the attention of the House of Com- 
mons was again called to the state of the 
county of Armagh. Several gentlemen, 
with whose opinions he would not trouble 
the House, took part in the debate, and 
amongst others Mr. Archdall, Mr. Corry, 
Mr. Bushe, and Sir Hercules Langrishe. 
Mr. Archdall said :— 


“The disturbances were such as every 
man laments, and no man would justify; 
but where after all they were only the dis- 
turbances of individuals among themselves, 
great in their extent and melancholy in their 
circumstances, but originating only in private 
and personal antipathies. Those individuals 
were the adverse parties of Puritans and Pa 
pists ; that is, certain obstinate Roman Catholics 
on the one side, and various sectaries, perhaps 
more obstinate still, under the name of Pres- 
byterians, on the other. From the unhappy 
temper of the times, which seems so prevalent 
every where, could it be a matter of wonder 
that in the north such combustible materials 
should kindle a warmth, especially when con- 
tiguous to each other in the same neighbour- 
hood, and blaze into outrage without what the 
right honourable Gentleman was pleased to 
call the cruel connivance of the government? 
But how did this connivance appear? Tad 
assistance ever been asked, and had it been 
withheld ? No. Had means of prevention 
ever been pointed out, and had they been 
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neglected? No. Had any culpable magis- 
trates ever been particularised, and had they 
been protected? No. If any magistrate 
shall be hereafter sentenced as culpable, will 
he not be punished ? Yes ; certainly and ex- 
emplarily.” 


He regretted that it had been the pain- 
ful duty of the present Government to ful- 
fil the prediction of Mr. Archdall. Again, 
on the 1st of December, 1796, a proclama- 
tion was issued against certain disturbances 
in Armagh, which described the state of 
that’ country in nearly similar terms to 
those he had just read. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said, that he would 
refer to history as to the state of the 
county of Armagh, and undoubtedly the 
hon. Member had referred to certain state- 
ments, but not tosuch as bore on the state 
of that county at the period in question. 
By the quotations he had just read he 
had supplied the defect. He had not 
entered into the conduct of the yeomanry 
of Armagh, whether or not they had done 
their duty, or whether to those who had 
opposed foreign invasion and resisted re- 
bellion a debt of gratitude was not owing 
by the country. He had, however, showed 
that the parties who at the period of the 
Battle of the Diamond disturbed the 
county of Armagh and the neighbourin 
districts were equally censurable—that 
both the parties that divided the county, 
and excited it by their religious rancour 
and bitter feelings, were equally to blame, 
and cught equally to be stigmatised. The 
hon. Gentleman referred to the 37th of 
George 3rd; but that Act appeared to be 
for the protection of the people who fled 
from the county of Armagh, who notori- 
ously were not the Peep-of-day-boys, but 
the Defenders; industrious and peace- 
able persons. The hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the Indemnity Act of Lord 
Carhampton ; but it was not necessary at 
this time of day to attach much im- 
portance to that document. Thus much, 
however, he would say with reference to 
passing that Indemnity Bill, that however 
necessary and expedient it might be for 
the Parliament to pass that Act, it was one 
thing to indemnify and another to com- 
memorate acts of lawlessness and vio- 
lence. Such was the state of things 


‘which he had endeavoured to bring under 


the attention of the House in a continued 
series ; and he had referred for his author- 
ity to the evidence of magistrates, law 
officers of the Crown, Lord-Lieutenants of 
counties, Members of Parliament, Mini- 
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sters of State, Judges, and Viceroys, His 
proposition was, aud the motive for the 
letter that was sent to the hou. and gal- 


lant Gentleman was, and his defence of | 
the Government was then as now, that it 


was not a state of things which it was 
wise or discreet, he did vot say humane and 
merciful, for he believed that the error was 
not in the intention, but in the judgment 


of the hon. Gentleman ; but that it was not | 
wise or discreet to make it an object of com- | 
memoration and approval, nay of imita-— 


tion on the part of those whose duty it was 
to protect the innocent and to punish the 
disturbers of the peace in the midst of 
a sensitive and excited population. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that it lad been cus- 
tomary to give the toast during the last 
forty years. He was sorry to hear that 
such was the case ; but he could say thus 


much, that it had only recently, for the | 


first time, been brought under the notice 
of the Irish Government, and he hoped 
that the Government had taken such steps 
as to prevent the repetition. The fact 
of such a toast having been given was 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment by persons of high rank and cha- 
racter, who directed the attention of the 
authorities to the account of the Armagh 
election that appeared in a local newspaper. 
After describing the scene that took place 
at the election, and the proceedings at the 
hustings, (I presume these were not to be 
accounted private,) with the speeches of 
the several proposers and the candidates, 
there appeared in large letters the words 
“ The Dinner,” at which entertainment 
this toast was given. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said that this was a_ private 
party. I do not question that the hon. 
Gentleman invited all the guests or paid the 
whole bill. This fact was not disputed ; 
but it appeared, though no reporter was 
present, that there was a gentleman pre- 
sent who was connected with a newspaper, 
and of course he considered himself au- 
thorised to publish what took place. The 
hon. Gentleman referred to what he was 
pleased to call the conversation that took 
place at the dinner table ; but he for his 
part must contend that any thing less in 
a conversational tone he had never read ; 
for the hon. Member, as well as other 
gentlemen, made extremely long speeches, 
and they all concluded with toasts, and 
among others given was the “ Battle of 
the Diamond.” The hon. Geatleman 


said the toast was given without pre- 
meditation, when most of the party 
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had withdrawn. Now, he had no hesita- 


tion in saying, if the hon, and gallant 
' Gentleman had stated this, and had shown 
any disposition to palliate or explain what 
appeared to the Government to be a matter 
calling for explanation, the galiant Member 
would not have had reason to complain of 
the matter being too rigorously or envi- 
ously sifted. The Government had showed 
this to be the case in the conduct they 
had pursued towards other gentlemen 
who were magistrates and who were p:e- 
sent at the dinner in question. They had 
felt themselves justified in calling upon 
the hon, Gentleman to offer an explanation 
of that which appeared to them to be 
| offensive and ominous in the proceeding. 
| He regretted much that the answer of 
the hon, and gallant Gentleman left 
them no discretion on the subject. He 
begged the House to recollect that toasts 
/at public dinners had not always been 
| considered matters of trifling importance 
by the party opposite. It was known tv a!l 
those who heard him that a person of much 
higher rank and station than the hon. 
Gentleman, namely, the Duke of Norfolk, 
was turned out of the situation which he 
held of Lord-Lieutenant of Yorkshire, for 
giving as a toast “The sovereignty of the 
people.” He did not intend to revive any 
question upon the propriety of the toast, 
nor, on the other hand, upon the act of 
rigour with which it was met by the 
Government. He must say, however, 
that the toast of “The sovereignty of the 
people” at any rate admitted of an inter- 
pretation compatible with the sentiment of 
all lovers of a limited monarchy, such as 
existed in this country ; at all events it 
embodied no sentiment of ill-will, it gloated 
/on no images of carnage. George 4th, on 
his return from his visit to Ireland, dictated 
a letter in which he strongly condemned 
the continued use of party toasts, and he 
'was uuderstood principally to refer to the 
well-known instance of the “ Glorious 
memory.” He might object to this toast 
on the other side of the water ; though in 
this country he could hardly be inclined 
| to object to any thing commemorative of 
‘one whom he on this side of the water 
| must ever consider as ahero and adeliverer, 
| But this was not the case on the other 
side of the water; for there it was 
offensive to the great body of the people, 
and was considered to involve an attack 
upon their religious feelings. The me- 
mory, however, of King William was a 
very different toast from that of ‘The 


{ 
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Battle of the Diamond.” The former 
toast was commemorative of a victory 
fought by the lawful Sovereign with the 
concurrence of the Parliament of the realm, 
and not ofa scene of lawless conflict, where 
nan was set against man, and neighbour 
against neighbour, and by which distur- 
bance and desolation were spread through- 
out the country. The hon. and gallant 
Member appealed to his conduct while he 
had acted as a magistrate, and tothe thirty- 
three years, during which he had held the 
commission, He had already borne testi- 
mony tothe personal character of the hon. 
and gallaut Gentleman; but he begged to 
remind him, that his public character had 
already before been brought into question 
for conduct in lis own neighbourhood in 
1831, when a number of houses weré 
wrecked at Maghera, in the county of 
Armagh. Mr. Sergeant Perrin was sent 
down to make inquiry, and he (Lord Mor- 
peth) would ouly read the concluding ex- 
pression of the report of that hon. and 
learned Gentleman :— 


“Tam further of opinion, that Colonel Ver- 
ner appears not to have performed his duty as 
a magistrate at Verner’s-bridge, in order to 
disperse (as he was bound and required by 
law), the persons there tumultuously and un- 
lawfully assembled, and compel them to depart 
to their habitations ; that he did not take the 
measures and precautions proper for that pur- 
pose, which he was empowered and required 
by law to take, and which the result evinces to 
have been necessary for the preservation of 
the peace, and the threatened breach thereof ; 
and that he is liable to be prosecuted at suit 
of the Crown by information for such (as it 
appears to me) criminal neglect of his duty.” 


He might be tempted to feel surprise 
that the unpleasant duty which they had 
performed, had been reserved for the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Mulgrave. He 
would not proceed to rip up old sores. [Mr. 
Shaw: You are doing so now.] Yes, it 
became necessary when the conduct of the 
Government had been attacked in the way 
in which it had been by the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. He hada right to show 
what had been the previous conduct of 
that hon. and gallant Member himself, 
when the propriety of his being retained in 
the commission was the direct point at issue. 
He had a right to show that, although the 
painful duty which they had performed 
had been reserved to the present Govern- 
ment, still the previous conduct of the 
hon. and gallant Member had not escaped 
the observation of former Governments. 
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He was bound to say, however, that with- 
out reference to any other matter of 
debate, the toast of the battle of the Dia- 
mond was quite suflicient to justify the 
Government in calling for the explanation 
which they had called for from the hon, 
and gallant Gentleman ; but he refused 
to give any explanation, and appeared to 
sneer at the Government when explana- 
tion was demanded from him. He could 
quite feel, from the party feelings and life- 
long habits which appeared to belong to the 
hon. and gallant Member, that there was 
nothing even in the circumstance of his 
giving this toast which the hon. and gallaut 
Member considered contrary to his own 
sense of honour and duty, and incompati- 
ble with his entertaining feelings of kind- 
ness and humanity, when unwarped and 
left to their own direction; but there 
was every thing to make him believe 
that his Roman Catholic neighbours and 
clients, could not have poured out their 
complaints to him with any feeling of secu- 
rity in his freedom as a magistrate, from 
partial and prepossessed dispositions to- 
wards them, entertained no doubt unwit- 
tingly by him, but still not the less 
deeply because insensibly pervading his 
views, and colouring his conduct. He 
thought that a magistrate who had given 
such a toast, when his attention was called 
to the subject in his cooler moments, and 
who refused to condescend either to 
retract, excuse, or explain, had given 
grounds for such a feeling, and therefore, 
he was perfectly prepared to leave the 
conduct of the Government in the hands 
of the House and of the country. 

Mr. Colquhoun could not but think the 
conduct of the Government towards the 
hon. and gallant Member afforded a strange 
contrast to their proceedings in other cases. 
He was ready to admit that the toast of 
“the Battle of the Diamond ” was an ill- 
advised toast, and that it had even been 
somewhat uncalled for; but did it there- 
fore follow that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber should, in consequence of having given 
it at a public dinner, without the slightest 
hesitation be dismissed by the Lrish Govern- 
ment from the commission of the peace ? 
Such treatment, at all events, savoured 
somewhat of sharp practice. It showed 
certainly a very vigilant inspection by the 
Irish Government of the conduct of the 
Irish magistracy—that they were not de- 
termined to rip up old sores, or make 
grievances by reviving and exacerbating of 
religious animosity, _ What, then, had 
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been their conduct on other occasions ? 
He believed the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin still held the commission of the 
peace. To quote a preciscly analogous case, 
he would take that of a dinner and a toast 
given, not at midnight when the chairman 
was about to leave the room, but publicly, 
prominently, as the main toast of the even- 
ing, and received with the most vociferous 
cheering. He quoted the very words used 
by the hon. and learned Member, “ An 
unqualified repeal of the legislative union.” 
It was unnecessary for him to recal the 
importance of that subject to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having discussed it for six 
mortal hours, and impressed it with all his 
talent and eloquence on the recollection of 
the House ; but according to the authori- 
tative declaration of a noble Lord, then the 
leader of the Government in that House, 
the repeal of the legislative union was to 
be resisted even at the hazard and expense 
of the awful bloodshed of a civil war. Was 
that hon. and learned Gentleman to escape 
all inquiry, even from Government, after 
giving such a toast, while the hon. and 
gallant Member was visited with such con- 
dign punishment? But to take a case still 
more analogous,—for the hon. and learned 
Member supplicd him with many,—the 
hon. and learned Member was reported to 
have delivered a speech in Carlow, it had 
indeed been contradicted by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and to that extent he 
was intitled to the advantage of his con- 
tradiction, but it was sufficient for his pur- 
pose that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been reported to have delivered the 
speech to which he now referred. The re- 
port was in these words—‘‘ Men of Carlow, 
are you ready? I am the last man to re- 
commend the shedding of one drop of blood, 
but we have tried every means of obtaining 
our just rights, and they have failed ; we 
have no means left but what I have 
hitherto deprecated —the shedding of 
blood, and blood must be shed.” Such 
were the expressions which the hon. and 
learned Member had contradicted, no doubt, 
but which still were reported in the Irish 
newspapers to have been uttered by him, 
and which he (Mr. Colquhoun) had seen 
copied into the French papers as the ever- 
memorable words of the distinguished 
Member for the City of Dublin. Did those 
expressions call forth an equally prompt 
letter from Mr. Under-Secretary Drum- 
mond? The Speech came one month, the 
explanation and contradiction halted and 
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lagged a little behind. Was the denuncia- 
tion of the Government against the shedding 
of blood equally emphatic with the language 
used in the case of the Battle of the 
Diamond? He was curious to see the cor- 
respondence which had taken place on that 
occasion ; the careful and elaborate epistle 
of the noble Lord opposite, and the answer 
if any, of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The noble Lord and the Irish Government 
were most vigilant of all their officers, of 
all justices of the peace, and all official 
stipendiary magistrates, under their most 
pure and unblemished administration. And 
certainly, taking the prompt visitation on 
the hon. and gallant Member as a sample 
of their proceedings, it must be confessed 
they appeared perfect purisis in Govern- 
ment. What had been their mode of deal- 
ing with another Gentleman, as stipendiary 
magistrate in Ireland, Mr. Duff, who told a 
Committee of that House, in 1835, that he 
had advised the magistrates, in 1831, to 
plant a gun in the streets of Dungarvan, and 
sweep away, by an indiscriminate massacre, 
a great number of the citizens? Such was 
the advice he declared he gave to the 
magistrates of Dungarvan, and which they 
had bravely rejected. When a sub-inspector 
he laid hands on a free citizen,— Mr. 
Delany,—who was about to preach in a 
chapel, and arrested him in most scandalous 
violation of all public decency and popular 
rights ; and when the case was brou ht 
before Lord Mulgrave, what did Lord 
Mulgrave do? Did he dismiss Mr. Duff ? 
He reprimanded and promoted him. He 
was at that time a sub-inspector and a sti- 
pendiary magistrate, under the watchful, 
vigilant, prompt, and just Government of 
the enlightened Earl Mulgrave. On the 
12th of July, 1837, a day of peculiar excitc- 
ment, that Gentleman, justly obnoxious to 
the Protestants of Dungarvan, marked alike 
by the reprobation of the magistrates and 
the people, who knew what he desired, 
was sent down to Dungarvan, as the con- 
ciliator, the harbinger of peace, by Lord 
Mulgrave. There was another case—ex- 
hibiting another proof of the even-handed 
justice of Lord Mulgrave—the case of Mr. 
Gore Jones, formerly a violent Orangeman, 
and, as extremes frequently met in the 
same person, now a violent liberal. Mr. 
Gore Jones was selected by the Irish Go- 
vernment as a stipendiary magistrate. Mr. 
Gore Jones brought a charge before the 
committee, in 1835, against the magistrates 
of Derry and Antrim, stigmatising them 
as violent Orangemen and perverters of 
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justice. The magistrates of Antrim de- 
nounced the statement as a calumnious and 
deliberate falsehood. The noble Lord had 
called on Jones to vindicate himself before 
the tribunals of the country. He accord- 
ingly brought an action for libel against 
the magistrates of Antrim and Derry, when 
the jury, after a patient investigation, re- 
turned a verdict for the defendants thereby 
proving that Jones had vented in the 
Committee of the House of Commons a 
calumnious libel and a deliberate falsehood 
against a large portion of the bench of 
Irish magistrates. Was that Gentleman’s 
conduct inquired into? Did he receive 
letters from Mr. Under-Secretary Drum- 
mond? Was he reprimanded and dis- 
missed? On the contrary; he still retained 
his situation as stipendiary magistrate. 
There were many other cases to which 
he might allude, but there was one in par- 
ticular in which the noble Lord himself 
acted a most conspicuous part, which oc- 
curred in September, 1836, and to which 
he must for a moment allude. A most 
disgraceful attack was made in September, 
1836, by the priestmen, as they were 
called, for the purpose of interrupting Mr. 
Nolan, who was preaching in the parish 
church of Tuam ; and a very furious riot 
was the consequence. ‘The curate and Mr. 
Nolan went to the bench of magistrates ; 
but, instead of receiving justice from them, 
they were told by one, named Kirwan, that 
they, forsooth, having ventured to preach 
the Gospel in the parish church of Tuam, 
were the abettors of the riot which had 
been occasioned solely and entirely by the 
intrusion of scandalous and mischievous 
men. But not satisfied with that recep- 
tion, they carried the case to the noble 
Lord ; and what did he say? Why, that 
“as Mr. Kirwan had expressed his ‘ regret,’ 
his excellency does not feel himself called 
on to pursue the matter further;” and 
then, having been appealed to, he went on 
to use the following most extraordinary ex- 
pressions :—‘‘ His excellency can conceive 
that a magistrate might have seen reason 
to regret that the placards in which the 
preaching of Nolan was announced were 
drawn up in terms necessarily offensive to 
the religious opinions of a large majority 
of the people ;” the terms being that a 
sermon was to be preached in the parish 
church of Tuam, on the Romish doctriues. 
Most offensive certainly ; so offensive that 
a magistrate from the bench when appealed 
to by an unoffending clergyman must repel 
him from the court, and deny him justice, 
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while the high executive took no steps to 
find out the miscreants concerned in this 
flagitious outrage, but threw its shield over 
the offender, the noble Lord lolling at his 
ease in Dublin Castle, contenting him- 
self with saying that the magistrate had 
expressed his ‘‘ regret” on the matter. 
Within the last four months a deputy- 
lieutenant of the county of Sligo had pre- 
ferred charges, which Lord Mulgrave 
himself had declared were destitute of all 
truth, against a resyectable magistrate, 
Major Brown. Had any step been taken 
to visit him with punishment? There had 
been no such proceeding, and yet they 
were to hear of the even-handed justice 
dealt out by Earl Mulgrave. Captain 
Vignolles attempted at the time of the 
election to quell a most disgraceful riot in 
Carlow, and appealed to the chief constable, 
Gleeson, for his assistance. Gleeson re- 
fused ; he would not assist in seizing the 
offender and keeping the peace. The only 
offence charged against Captain Vignolles 
was, that he had been a little too active, a 
little too vigorous—that in a most violent 
riot he had laid hands on the offender, 
and what sentence had been passed upon 
him? Captain Gleeson refused to discharge 
his duty as chief constable, and swore at 
his superior officer, and yet he received no 
more censure than Captain Vignolles. Earl 
Mulgrave said, “ Captain Vignolles seemed 
a little too eager to resort to force, which 
generally indicates an absence of moral in- 
fluence.” ‘* Moral influence! ” When a 
bludgeoned mob was using every species of 
violence, and brick-bats were flying in the 
streets of Carlow, Captain Vignolles was 
to pour the oil of his “ moral influence ” on 
so sanguinary amob. Really this corre- 
spondence of the noble Earl afforded a 
lesson in moral philosophy which was 
worthy of the age in which he lived, 
and merited the approbation of all en- 
lightened statesmen. At the battle of the 
Diamond the contest had been between 
two parties, both inflamed by religious 
animosity, Presbyterians on the one side 
and Roman Catholics on the other; the 
object then was, as appeared from the testi- 
mony of Wolfe Tone, to unite both with 
those rebellious associations of the time ; 
and, in 1795, Armagh became like a field 
of battle. What happened? The Pro- 
testants of the Church of England came 
forward to assist the Presbyterians, whom 
the Roman Catholics had challenged to 
fight at the Diamond. A truce was en- 
tered into, which had heen scandalously 
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and perfidiously broken by the Roman 
Catholic party, when the Protestants were 
obliged, the danger having become so 
serious, to make common cause and 
attempt to put down the insurrection ; 
and what had been the result? Had ‘not 
peace been maintained ever since? Had 
any battle been fought since in the 
province of Ulster? By the Association 
of the Church of England Protestants 
peace had been carried into Ulster, and 
without the aid of coercion bills and in- 
surrection acts, had still been maintained. 
He did not stand there as the defender of 
the toast which had been complained of, 
he should not have been a party to it, but he 
was also bound to say, that the Government 
which visited the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber with such stern promptitude of punish- 
ment was bound to visit equal infliction 
upon the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, who had given a much more atro- 
cious toast, as well as those other indivi- 
duals to whom he had alluded, as having 
been guilty of much more scandalous of- 
fences than the hon. and gallant Member. 

Mr. O'Connell : I am glad, I am exceed- 
ingly glad, to have the oppor tunity of dis- 
covering the precise spotin this House which 
the hon. Member dignifies with his pre- 
sence. He has hada journey through Ire- 
land, and he has brought home with him 
a great many stories, and a budget full—I 
will not say of blunders—but of mistakes ; 
mistakes, too, of the most curious kind. 
A small one is, that Delany ever was a 
priest ; it is another that his friend Delany 
is a respectable person; for that respectable 
person now lies in one of her Majesty’ 
gaols, convicted of an atrocious assault, 
His excuse, indeed, is that the spirit over- 
came him. Yes, it was the spirit of pot- 
teen. Then there is, too, the notion of the 
hon, Member that he is acquainted with 
historical facts! He says that Ulster was 
quiet the moment that the Protestants 
united with the Presbyterians! Did he 
never hear of the battle of Antrim ? Does 
he know that in that battle Lord O'Neill 
lost his life? Does he know that Antrim 
is in Ulster. Now, that happpened in the 
year 1798, and there then is his defence 
for peace being preserved in the north from 
1797. Does he know that there was a 
battle fought in Down by the rebels? Did 
he ever hear that there was a committee of 
United Irishmen established in Belfast. 
Oh! but then said the hon. Member they 
were Presbyterians. What? Is he for 


throwing the Presbyterians overboard? I 
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thought that some of his constituents were 


Presbyterians. Oh! they do some bad 
Here, then, is the denoun- 
cer of the Presbyterians? Let it sound 
through the streets of Kilmarnock—let the 
people be told what their Representative 
thinks of them. “If it were not for those 
Presbyterians all would be quiet—it was 
they who really did all the mischief.” I 
rejoice at beholding the advocate which 
these Presbyterians have sent into this 
House. Then he gave us the story of Mr. 
Nolan, a priest, and of other highly 
respectable persuns—respectable and _ fit 
enough perhaps, in his opinion, to be 
Presbyterians; although not considered 
quite fit to belong to “the religion which 
they originally professed. In his journey 
through Ireland he appears to me to have 
picked up weeds, and cherished them as if 
they were flowers. But then the hon. 

Member quoted a speech which he made 
for me. That was the amount of his asser- 
tion respecting it. Now if a man in Ire- 

land were to say to another, ‘ Sir I beg to 
quote this as your speech, ‘though I know 
you did not make it,” he would be laughed 
at, and I conceive he would deserve to be 
laughed at. But here is another of his facts ; 
he says Mr. Drummond did not write to me 
respecting that speech. Now I tell him 
that the first intimation I ever had of that 
speech having been made for me, was by a 
letter that I received from Mr. Drummond. 
J was in Dublin when I received that let- 
ter. I got it at my house, and the moment 
I read it I asked for liberty to see Mr. 
Drummond. I did see him, and I then said 
tohim, “ Good heaven! who told you that 
ITever made such a speech?” ‘* Oh!” he 
replied, “ it was stated in The Evening 
Mail of last night.” 1 said to him, I was 
then going to a public meeting, and I 
would, if he wished it, contradict that 
speech. Now, I never said a word in con- 
tradiction of that speech, but others did. 
The high-sheriff of the county, who was 
present : at the dinner where the speech was 
said to be delivered, contradicted it. The 
late Roman Catholic bishop, Doctor Nolan, 
who is since dead, contradicted it. Mr. 
Houghton, and one or two other magis- 
trates who were present, contradicted it. 
Their statement was published in the news- 
papers, and by their signatures they attested 
the utter falsehood that I ever made such a 
speech. ‘There happened, too, to be the 
reporters of the Dublin morning papers 
present ; there was, too, a reporter from 
The Mor ning Advertiser at the dinner, and 
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the moment he saw such a statement 
attributed to me, that gentleman came for- 
ward and stated distinctly, upon referring 
to his report, that there never was a grosser 
falsehood than the imputation of such 
words tome. I really never should have 
contradicted the speech, nor paid any atten- 
tion to its contradiction, if my attention 
had not been called to it by Mr. Drum- 
mond. ‘There was another speech said to 
be mine, and made in the public streets in 
Carlow. That was quoted in the House 
of Lords by the Bishop of Exeter. Now, 
I never contradicted that speech from that 
day to this, and yet it was equally false 
with the other, with this difference, that 
it was ridiculously false, not atrociously 
false, like the calumny in question. It is 
really not worth my while to contradict all 
the calumnies that are uttered against me. 
I could not have time to do any thing 
else if i took the trouble of refuting all 
the calumnies that are published respecting 
me. I have been calumniated in Ireland, 
in England, and in Scotland ; and when I 
have replied to my calumniators I have 
been met with a total silence. The hon. 
Member says I gave the repeal of the 
union as a toast. Well, to be sure I did; 
and did I not make a motion in this House 
for the repeal of the union. But although 
the hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
gave the toast of the Battle of the Dia- 
mond, he did not move in this House to 
raise 2 monument to the heroes of that 
battle. I was heard in this House for five 
hours, and [ am sorry the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock was not present. Oh! [un- 
derstood the hint about the extremes; and 
if the hon. Member will but come to!my 
part of the country, we will receive him 
with as much hospitality as our means 
afford, and | should not despair of hearing 
him himself giving a toast advocating the 
repeal of the union. Whoever bas hopped 
across the channel of polities, like the hon. 
Member, would not object to give such a 
substantial good toast as that. It may be 
a bad measure, and a majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House deemed it so; but it is 
fully a question on which every man has a 
right to give his opinion, and I had one 
English Member to support my motion. 
It may be a foolish proposition, but it is not 
asangninary one. There is no raking up 
of old feuds or of old discords, nor no gloat- 
ing over the shedding of human blood ; 
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[t did not animate any old resentments, it 
did not, in the name of Christian charity, 
seek to perpetuate hatred and revenge. 
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The gallant Colonel may pull out again 
as long a budget as he has just concluded, 
he will only” procure cheers from those 
who were dumb enough whilst the noble 
Lord was making his niagnificent reply. I 
never witnessed a more exemplary silence 
than that which reigned on the opposite 
benches during the castigation, which the 
specch of the noble Lord gave them. I do 
not regret that I made a motion for the 
repeal of the union, though when I made 
it I did not know that I should ever see 
such a Chief Governor of Ireland as the 
Earl of Mulgrave, or such a Chief Secre- 
tary as the noble Lord, who, instead of 
hunting .the small deer of society, had pul- 
led down the chief stag of the forest. Yes, 

a stag of ten antlers, —and who had taught 
the lordly dominator of the forest of Mag- 
hera, that he was bound, as well as the 
meanest peasant on his domains, and that 
he must expect punishment and dismissal 
if he ventured to set a pernicious example. 

Mr. Litlon: Sir, as one connected by 
residence and many other ties, with the 
county of Tyrone, I feel myself called upon 
to enter my protest at once against the 
version given by the noble Lord to the 
transactions which have taken place 
between him and my hon. and gallant 
Friend. I tell the noble Lord that such a 
version will not be received by the country. 
I tell him that there is but one sentiment 
pervading the mind of every independent 
gentleman and magistrate in Ireland re- 
specting this transaction, and that is, a 
sentiment of distrust and alarm. Of alarm, 
because they deem that the conduct of the 
Irish Government has been an infringement 
of their privileges as magistrates, and of 
distrust, because they believe that the act 
of the Irish Government, in Col. Verner’s 
case, has been a party act, directed and in- 
stigated by a faction, to which the Govern- 
ment scarecly deny they are compelled to 
yield obedience. Sir, with respect to the 
history of the Battle of the Diamond, I 
must totally dissent from the historical 
reminiscences of the noble Lord. He has 
culled from newspapers the speeches of 
Members of Parliament of that day, and 
from them has taken an account of the 
transaction favourable to his views; 
but he has, he must permit me to say, 
studiously avoided reference to every thing 
that deserves the name of history upon the 
subject. I refer him for a history of that 
dangerous conspiracy, in which the De- 
fenders were actors, to the writings of that 
able but unfortunate man, Theobald Woulf 
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Tone, who had himself been a party in 
forming the conspiracy, and who was a 
principal leader of it. How does he describe 
the Defenders? As a party bound by a 
solemn oath to theseparation of Ireland from 
England — bound to separate from the 
monarchy of England, and to bear allegi- 
ance to France; and one of whose oaths 
was, in the words of their leader, ‘‘ to be 
faithful to the united kingdom of France 
and Ireland.” A body which the same 
individual described as ready to rise toa 
man the moment a landing of French troops 
was effected. Now, Sir, such being the 
history of the body who were the ageres- 
sors at the Battle of the Diamond, I say 
that the noble Lord has no right to apply 
to that battle the epithet of a disgraceful 
conflict. A band of rebels and traitors was 
bravely and successfully resisted by a body 
of brave and loyal men—then, as they are 
to this day, firmly attached to England and 
to British connection. But suppose that 
it was a conflict of the nature described by 
the noble Lord, (whose statement I main- 
tain is collected from scraps and shreds of 
newspapers, not from any authentic sources) 
—still the toast was one given at a private 
dinner—a dinner from which all were ex- 
cluded save the friends, and relatives, and 
supporters of my gallant Friend—and I 
say that the Irish Government has on this 
occasion adopted a system of espionage, of 
prying into the social circle, which I trust 
every English Gentleman, no matter what 
his politics may be, will join with me in 
deprecating and condemning. But even if 
the fact were otherwise, it the toast was 
given with open doors, has any answer been 
given by the sitting Member for Dublin, or 
by the noble Lord to the charge which, 
(not we), but the entire country makes 
against the Guvernment respecting him. 
I say, the conduct of the Government in 
his case, has convinced the Irish public that 
impartial justice is not administered by that 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Dublin says, he has given as a toast the 
repeal of the union—that he will do it— 
and let him do it. But I ask, is it right or 
proper that a magistrate and a Member of 
this House should be permitted, in the 
midst of an excited population, with 
thousands of the lowest classes around him, 
to make speeches which the press carry to 
millions of a similar description, in which he 
calls on his deluded countrymen to “agitate, 
agitate, agitate,’ for a repeal of the 
union—and in which he calls on “ the 
young blood of Ireland to arise as one man, 
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and to agitate to the last for a repeal of the 
union,” which the present Government has 
declared, and every thinking man must 
know, must lead, if effected, to a dismem- 
berment of the empire; and still they 
allow him to hold the commission of the 
peace. But, Sir, there is another subject 
to which I would wish to call the attention 
of the noble Lord opposite. I ask him 
how can he allow the Member for Dublin 
to hold the commission of the peace, know- 
ing that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
did, last year, in the Irish association de- 
clare, ‘‘ that he had not advised the people 
against the payment of tithes, but that he 
would rather permit the bed to be dragged 
from under him, and his body thrown into 
jail than pay one farthing of tithe.” If the 
noble Lord wished to know the date of his 
speech, it was made in January, 1836, and 
is reported in The Evening Post of the 14th 
of that month. Such, Sir, was the lan- 
guage used by the learned Member for 
Dublin. Thus did he talk to the country 
of the “blood-stained tithes,” blood-stained, 
I say, by himself. 

Mr. O’Connell: I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that the hon. Member is out of order in 
imputing to me a share in tithe conflicts. 

The Speaker thought the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Litton) was out of 
order. 

Mr. Litton: Oh, there is no Gentleman 
in this House who will, Iam sure, imagine 
that I meant to say the learned Gentleman 
was ever present at a tithe conflict—he 
takes too good care of himself for that. 

Mr. O'Connell: The hon. Member 
knows he is safe in insulting me, but I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that he is out of 
order in accusing me of having instigated 
tithe conflicts. 

Mr. Lilton: And I repeat the charge. 
Can any man assert that the learned 
Member has not instigated tithe resistance ? 

The Speaker again intimated to Mr. 
Litton that he was out of order. 

Mr. Litlon: I shall always bow with 
cheerfulness and respect to the opinion of 
the chair; but I tell the hon. Member 
that 1 come here to do my duty, and, there- 
fore, will not by threats or intimidation be 
prevented from taking that course which I 
conscientiously believe to be my duty. 
When misrepresentations are made I think 
it my duty to correct them, and for this 
reason I have endeavoured to give a true 
version of these transactions. 1 shall now 
read the actual words used by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and then leave the 
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matter to the opinion of the chair. [Mr. 
Litton repeated his quotation.] And this 
was said amidst tremendous cheering from 
the excited thousands by whom he was 
surrounded. Thus did he pour forth the 
lauguage of excitement to his followers 
against the payment of a legal and just 
demand, which the clergy have an undoubt- 
ed right to, and which, with the assistance 
of the law, they will obtain. And what 
has been the consequence? The country 
has been deluged with blood. There is no 
man who wishes to see the tithe question 
equitably settled more than I do; but while 
the law stands, I ask, should the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland permit a man to 
hold the commission of the peace, to openly 
excite the people to a breach of the law, 
and to resistance to an undoubted right. 
Gentlemen on the other side may cheer— 
they would rather not hear such matters 
detailed ; but as long as I am borne out by 
fact, I care little for their cheers. I ask 
the noble Lord once more—I ask of the 
Irish Government how can they justify 
themselves to the country for dismissing 
my gallant Friend, and yet retaining in the 
commission of the peace the learned Member 
for Dublin? I ask him can an Irish cler- 
gyman of the Established Church go before 
that Lord-Licutenant in a tithe case, and 
hope for impartial justice? Sir, I throw 
back the polite words of the noble Lord— 
I tell him, if he wishes to give the country 
an impression of his justice, he has no 
choice but to dismiss from the commission 
of the peace the hon. Member for Dublin— 
the gallant Colonel) has been dismissed after 
a period of active and efficient services of 
thirty-three years—he has been dismissed 
for a magisterial otfence—and it was one as 
nothing, when compared with the magis- 
terial offences of the Member for Dublin 
—you have dismissed the one, retain the 
other, and no man in the country will be- 
lieve that impartial justice is administered 
by her Majesty’s Government in Ireland. 

Major Macnamara said, that some opin- 
ion might be formed of the state of the 
law at the time of the ‘“‘ Battle of the Dia- 
mond ”—a period at which he had himself 
been on military duty in the county of 
Armagh—from the fact of there having 
been written on the church doors, ‘‘ To 
Hell and Connaught with every Papist,” 
&e., on a certain day. 

Mr. Shaw rose principally for the purpose 
of referring to a letter which he had re- 
ceived within the last few days from a 
clergyman of the county of Wexford, in 
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Ireland, relating to a transaction which had 
recently occurred there, and in respect of 
which he wished the House and the public 
to contrast the conduct of the Irish Go- 
vernment with that which they had pur- 
sued towards his hon. and gallant Friend 
in the case then under the consideration of 
the House. The letter was from the Rev. 
Dr. Elrington, of Templeshambo, in the 
county of Wexford. It stated, that early 
in the present year a man employed by 
him to serve law subpeenas for composition 
rent, had been brutally attacked and nearly 
killed close to Mr. Elrington’s house, to 
which he was brought with difficulty, and 
attended by a surgeon for a fortnight. 
Soon after, an anti-tithe meeting was held 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. 
Elrington’s house, and presided over by a 
magistrate of that county—but the circum- 
stance to which he (Mr. Shaw) more 
immediately desired to draw the attention 
of the House was—that on Sunday, the 
5th of last month, another anti-tithe meet- 
ing was held in the same parish, and pre- 
sided over by the same magistrate. Reso- 
lutions were passed, to levy half a year’s 
tithe throughout the parish, for the purpose 
of resisting the legal demand of the clergy- 
man ; and he would read to the House a 
copy of the advertisement under which the 
meeting was assembled ; it was as follows : 
—‘ Great Anti-Tithe Meeting, to be 
holden at Ballindaggin, on Sunday, the 
5th instant. It is requested that all those 
who do not wish to remain slaves to the 


oppressive and bloodstained impost, tithe, 


will attend, and register their names with 
their friends, in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. The demon of persecu- 
tion is let loose on the industrious inhabi- 
tants of Ballindaggin. The Elringtons are 
abroad. ‘To your tents, O Israel.’ ’? These 
were plain and intelligible hints in Treland. 
Now he did not know what this magistrate 
might have to allege in his defence, nor . 
then pronounce an opinion whether that 
magistrate ought or ought not to have been 
dismissed—but this he did know, that in 
point of fact such a notice as he had read 
had been given of an anti-tithe meeting— 
that the meeting was held in pursuance of 
it—that a resolution was passed to collect 
money to resist the payment of a legal due 
—that at that meeting a magistrate of the 
county was the chairman—that the facts 
and circumstances were reported to the 
Government, and that the magistrate still 
continued in the commission of the peace 
--while that same Government, boasting 
Z 
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of their impartiality, had dismissed his hon. 
and gallant Friend, after three-and-thirty 
years service as a magistrate, during which 
time an imputation had not been cast 
against his public or his private character ; 
a mati of high station, of ample fortune, of 
independent usefulness in the county where 
he resided—and he lamented there were 
too few such residents in Ireland—and 
under what circumstances? Why, the 


noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, did | 


not himself know the facts of the case till 
that night. 

Lord Morpeth : Why did not the gallant 
Colonel explain them in his answer to Mr. 
Drummond ? 

Mr. Shaw: Because the letter of Mr. 
Drummond was couched in such terms, 
that in the answer to it no man of spirit 
and independent feeling could have con- 
descended to enter into an explanation ; 
but what were the facts, as his hon. and 
gallant Friend had stated that night ? His 
hon. and gallant Friend, ata dinner given 
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the nature of a judicial opinion in refer- 
ence to the events in question, or the cha- 
racters of the parties adverse to the speakers, 
which they described the noble Lord might 
well, twenty years hence, cite the violent 
speeches made in the present day by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell,) or of the son 
of that distinguished man to whom the noble 
Lord had referred, Mr. Grattan, the hon. 
Member for Meath as true and just de- 
scriptions of the character and conduct of 
the Irish clergy or the Irish Protestants of 
this time. The noble Lord had noticed a 
cheer of his during the noble Lord’s speech 
as meant to express dissent from the line 
the noble Lord was taking at the moment ; 
it certainly was so meant; and he must say 


that he considered it inconsistent with the 
good taste and the good feeling usually 


to his private friends, not having intended to - 


give the toast in question (the expediency 
or propriety of the toast itself he was not 
then discussing), not having had it upon 
his list of toasts—but at alate hour, when 
the principal part of the company had re- 
tired, there being present an old Gentle- 
man who had been engaged in that battle 
of scif-defence and necessity, on the part 
of the Protestants—and the opposite party 
being the aggressors, as admitted by the 
noble Lord (Lord Morpeth,) his hon. and 
gallant Friend, as a compliment to that old 
gentleman, gave his health coupled with 
the battle of the Diamond, at which he 
had distinguished himself by his personal 
bravery. Colonel Verner was removed ; 
the Wexford magistrate (to say nothing of 
hundreds of similar cases) continues. And 
this then was adduced as a proof of that 
equal and impartial justice to Treland—that 
holding of an even balance between con- 
tending parties, which they were told, 
forsooth! distinguished the present Irish 
Government from all others that had ever 
administered the affairsof that country. ‘The 
noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) in his speech 
had certainly committed plagiarisms very 
largely from speeches made in the Irish 
Parliament. Those speeches no doubt ex- 
pressed in very glowing terms, the party 
sentiments of the individuals who made 
them, in a warm party debate. And it 


was competent to the noble Lord now to 
quote them as expressing his own, but to 
rely upon them as historical proof, or in 


displayed by the noble Lord even to his 
political opponents, to have referred upon 
the present occasion—to have “ ripped up,” 
in the words of the noble Lord himself, an 
old complaint of many years’ standing 
against his hon. and gallant Friend, con- 
nected with some proceeding at Maghera, 


'and reported upon by Mr. now Judge 


| upon P 


Perrin. By the noble Lord's own state- 
ment that case was known for many years 
tothe Government. If it had been a suffi- 
cient cause in itself for the removal of his 
gallant Friend why had it not been acted 
If it had been considered by the 
Government necessary to throw it into the 
scale as a make-weight with the present 


-matter why was not that stated in Mr. 


Drummond’s letter, or in any way made a 
part of the charge against which his hon, 
and gallant Fricnd was to defend himself, 
when he received notice of his intended 
dismissal ? But, above all, these opportn- 
nities being passed by, was it becoming in 
the noble Lord to use it that night, to bol- 
ster up the present case against his hon. and 
gallant Friend, after he without any notice 
that that was to be any portion of the al- 
leged ‘offence from which he was to dis- 
charge himself—and not till after his hon. 
and gallant Friend had made his statement 
in his own defence against the only charge 
of which he was apprised; and he was 
bound to say, that his hon. and gallant 
Iriend had made that statement in a candid, 
manly, and straightforward manner that 
did him infinite honour. Among other ob- 
servations of the noble Lord’s there was one 
with respect to which he was entirely at 
issue with the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord boasted that amongst the eflects he 
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calculated upon from the step taken by the 
Government in the dismissal of the hon. 
and gallant Colonel, was the discontinuance 
of the toast in question for the future. Now 
he was convinced that the very reverse 
would be the consequence ; for himself, he 
declared that up to the moment he read the 
official letter of Mr. Drummond on the 
subject, he never in his life had heard of 
the toast of “ the Battle of the Diamond.” 
His hon. and gallant Friend said it had 
been well known in the county of Armagh. 
But he believed it was wholly unknown out 
of that immediate district ; but since it had 
been brought into notoriety by the Irish 
Government, it was heard in every place 
and every shape ; it was now celebrated in 
verse as well as prose it was set to music, 
and made the subject of ballads and of songs 
throughout the country. One couplet of 
one of those he recollected, and he believed 
it would be rendered perfectly prophctical 
by the course the noble Lord and the Irish 
Government had pursued. So far from the 
toast of the “ Battle of the Diamond” 
being on that account discontinued, he had 
no doubt that in the words of the song to 
which he referred— 


“ Still it shall be in Ireland 
A toast for ever more” — 


The noble Lord might have spared the 
taunt that many of those who usually sat 
on his (Mr. Shaw’s) side of the House, were 
absent on that occasion. The fact was, 
there was a very considerable number of 
them present; but their attendance was 
entirely spontaneous. His hon. and gallant 
Friend, intending no division, he was per- 
suaded, asked no single Member on his side 
to attend, desiring simply to lay the plain 
facts of his case before the public. But if 
he was not much misinformed, the noble 
Lord had no such reliance on the intrinsic 
merits of the facts which were to sustain the 
Government ; for although the noble Lord 
had never meant to refuse the papers, he 
still was anxious for a full bench of cheerers, 
and had sent forth a treasury summons that 
morning to all the adherents of the Govern- 
ment to attend “ on the motion of Colonel 
Verner.” In conclusion, he had only to 
observe that the question was not whether 
the toast was better to be given or omitted 
—not one of criticism upon the corre- 
spondence which had ensued upon it between 
his hon. and gallant Friend and the Irish 
Government—but, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he considered, and he 
believed the public would think with him, 
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that the removal of his hon. and gallant 
Friend from the deputy lieutenantship and 
magistracy of his county was an unworthy 
—he was going to say a paltry—act on the 
part of the Irish Government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have been satisfied to have left this question 
to the House, with the speech of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, but for one 
observation which had fallen from an hon. 
Member, and he must say, he thought in 
bad taste, as to the conduct of the officers 
of Government. When the hon. and gal- 
lant Colonel put any portion of his conduct 
in issue, he put the whole of it in issue, 
and the whole question was before the 
House. With respect to the suggestion 
that it was unjust to refer to past transac- 
tions, in which the hon. and gallant Colonel 
was concerned, he would ask, whether it 
was not also unjust or cruel to refer to 
other acts committed by another hon. 
Member long ago, and which were nct 
acts done by him in his capacity of a ma- 
gistrate? He thought, that the hon. and 
gallant Colonel had suffered enough from 
the castigation he received on a former 
occasion. He almost fancied he heard the 
hon. and gallant Member exclaim, “el tu 
Brute!” Oh, it was the most unkindest 
cut of all! He had never known, in the 
course of Parliamentary discussion, an hon. 
Gentleman attempt to make a blow at his 
political opponent ; and instead of doing 
that, inflicting so deadly a wound on his 
political friend. But that was not all. 
He must confess, that the hon. and gallant 
Officer, who, from his personal and mili- 
litary character, ought to be better able 
than his learned Friends to enter the lists, 
was, on this occasion, little indebted to his 
Friends. Not one of them had attempted 
to justify him; not one had justified the 
Battle of the Diamond, or the course 
which the hon. and gallant Member had 
taken on the occasion of the toast being 
proposed. They all had recourse to the 
memorable /u quoque argument; they did 
not defend the hon. and gallant Colonel, 
but they said that others had been equally 
guilty, without receiving equal punish- 
ment. Now, assuming the fact to be true 
(for he would not attempt to controvert 
them at that hour of the night). but as- 
suming the facts alleged to be perfectly 
true, that Mr. A. here, or Mr. B. there, 
or some other person at Ballybeg, had been 
guilty of an offence—an offence which he 
had never heard of. He had then heard of 
it for the first time; but, assuming that 
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this anonymous person at Ballybeg had 
committed an offence, was that to justify 
the hon. and gallant Colonel? He owned 
he almost sympathised in the situation of 
the hon. and gallant Colonel: it was too 
bad, after the severe infliction to which he 
had been subjected in the eloquent speech 
of his noble Friend, that he should be again 
subjected to the almost equally severe in- 
fliction of his Friends. He must say, that 
that there might be something in the ar- 
gument, if they could establish an analogy ; 
but he almost regretted the situation in 
which the hon. and gallant Colonel had 
been placed by the line of argument taken 
by his hon. Friends on this occasion. Of 
the Friends of the hon. and gallant Colonel, 
the Ministers had no cause to complain ; 
on the contrary, he thanked the hon. and 
gallant Officers from the bottom of his 
heart, for the discussions they had done 
him the favour to introduce before Parlia- 
ment, on Irish affairs. They were by far 
the most generous opponents he had ever 
met with. They had exhibited a degree 
of chivalry of which modern times had 
afforded no example. And why? Be- 
cause, in their consideration for their oppo- 
nents, they had been willing and ready to 
sacrifice themselves. This, he must admit, 
was to be expected from their country ; it 
was left to the chivalry, or perhaps to an- 
other characteristic which belonged to the 
country to which they in common belong- 
ed, that there should be found Gentlemen 
willing to make a sacrifice of themselves 
for the sake of their political opponents. 
Therefore, as far as he was concerned, he 
most respectfully and most sincerely, to 
both the hon. and gallant Officers, returned 
his most profound and reverential acknow- 
ledgments. But he thought, that in other 
respects, they had cause of complaint. The 
hon. Gentlemen opposite introduced de- 
bates, but they would come to no division. 
Why not bring forward a motion to justify 
the toast of the “ Battle of the Diamond.” 
Why not endeavour, by a division, to jus- 
tify the course taken with respect to the 
conduct of Mr. Blake. An hon. and gal- 
lant Officer, in the course of the debate on 
that occasion, had referred to the charges 
brought against that individual, but he 
sought to keep out of sight the recommen. 
dation of the tribunal before whom the 
charge was tried. ‘They were loud in their 
charges in other places; why not redeem 
their pledges, and place them upon a sub- 
stantial issue upon which the sense of 
Parliament could be pronounced, and upon 
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which the judgment of the people might 
also be called for? He would say one 
| word with respect to this unfortunate 
| toast. He believed, with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Shaw), that the 
| discussions which it had produced, were 
‘calculated to raise the toast into an import- 
ance which it ought never to have met 
with. Upon whom ought the fault to lie? 
Was it upon those who discharged an al- 
| ways painful duty—painful from the per- 
sonal considerations and feelings of those 
concerned—a duty in strict accordance with 
the obligations which they owed to the 
‘public, or upon those who endeavoured 
_rashly, he might venture to say wickedly, 
|/not in the sense of any moral offence, but 
|a carelessness, recklessness, wickedness, in 
| scattering firebrands amongst inflammable 
| materials—individuals who went back to 
history, not to seek lessons of moral in- 
| struction to lead them to avoid danger and 
‘escape crime, but who ransacked history for 
the purpose of exasperating party feeling, 
and exciting a rancorous spirit of hatred 
and revenge. He considered it no greater 
offence in the barbarian to poison wells 
under the idea that he was performing the 
office of legitimate warfare. He should 
think, that he had but ill discharged his 
duty if he sat down without saying a word 
on the character of the tranquillity of Ire- 
land. No ties that connected him with a 
British constituency, much as he valued 
and greatly as he respected them, could 
| ever absorb the earlier ties of the country 
of his birth. He had lately visited that 
country. He had there performed the du- 
ties of magistrate at times, when the im- 
partial exercise of those duties required 
strong interference. But he had never 
been remiss in the discharge of those duties. 
In that capacity, he would take upon him- 
self to say, after a residence in [Ireland 
which enabled him to judge of the condi- 
tion of the country, in the capacity of a 
witness, that he felt bound to give the 
most perfect and complete testimony that 
could be rendered to the tranquillity of 
that country, and to the peace, order, 
growing good feeling, and respect for the 
law which exhibited itself there. The 
columns of local and party newspapers had 
been raked to furnish a catalogue of dis- 
graceful crimes; but where was there a 
great and_ thickly-populated country in 
which crimes of great magnitude and of 
the worst character were not to be found ? 
But crime was diminishing in Ireland, as 
might be seen on reference to the returns 
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made under the Government of Lord Tal- 


bot, and various others. As an instance of 
the way in which the long catalogue of 
crime was made up, he could state that 
during the course of the last year a Bill 
was passed to impose a severe penalty upon 
drunkenness in Ireland ; and in one county 
400 persons had been convicted of drunken- 
ness. But the convictions were made a 
charge against the Government ; they went 
to swell the catalogue of convictions, and 
to prove that Ireland was far from béing 
in a state of tranquillity; and the in- 
crease of the commitments for this crime 
had actually been brought as a charge 
against the present Government in Ireland. 
He was not surprised that the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were not enamoured of the 
present discussion. He was exceedingly 
sorry that this sorry discussion was not to 
be followed by as sorry a division, and that 
the House would not be able more empha- 
tically to mark its opinion of the resusci- 
tated Battle of the Diamond. 

Colonel Perceval said, it was quite im- 
possible for him to remain silent after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He never had heard a speech more full of 
ungenerous declamation, and he could not 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
his good taste in comparing to a barbarian 
the gallant Gentleman who had given the 
toast of the battle of the Diamond. Such 
an imputation was ungencrous, he would 
say unmanly. Nor could he congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on the discrimina- 
tion which led him to point out the com- 
pany who drank the toast as inflammable 
firebrands, and made him blind to the 
dreadful consequences of the turbulent 
agitation set on foot by hon. Members on 
his own side of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman could see plainly the smallest 
speck, nay, even imaginary specks, on the 
character of any hon. Gentleman who sat 
opposite to him, but was blind to the 
faults or the crimes of those who gave him 
their support, however dearly he might 
purchase it. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman talked of the paucity of numbers on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
compared with those on his side, he seemed 
to have forgotten the note issued from the 
Treasury that morning. With regard to 
the insinuation that he had pressed harshly 
the charge against Lieutenant Blake, he 
had understood from the noble Lord, the 
Secretary at War (Lord Howick,) and 
from the Judge Advocate-General (Mr. 
Fergusson,) that government would not 
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object to the production of the papers for 
which he moved. Government, however, 
had refused to grant them, and obliged 
him to go into the case at some length, 
so that if any cruelty had been shewn, it 
must be laid at the door of Ministers. 
He exceedingly regretted that he had not 
read the recommendation to mercy agreed 
to by the court-martial that sat on Lieu- 
tenant Blake, but all the papers relating 
to his case were in the hands of the 
Secretary-at-War, who might have read 
it had he thought proper. But the right 
hon. Gentleman would find, on reading 
that recommendation to mercy, how far 
he had merited the censure lavished on him 
by the right hon. Gentleman, with the 
view of diverting the attention of the 
House from the subject before it. The 
right hon. Gentleman forgot that he offered 
to read it to the House, and he would 
find in the document itself some excuse 
for not doing so. It was the duty of the 
right hon. Gentleman to have read the 
recommendation before attempting to pass 
on him a censure which he conscientiously 
felt he had not deserved--Having said 
so much, and having endeavoured to throw 
the imputations cast on him on those to 
whom they were more justly applicable, 
he should only say, that the noble Lord, 
the sccretary for Ireland, had been forced 
to admit the appointment of Lieutenant 
Blake to have Leen wrong. That case, he 
could assure the House, was not brought 
forward by him from personal feelings, 
but from a desire to show the partiality 
and injustice of the administration. One 
word as to the battle of the Diamond. 
He had never heard of it before he read 
the letter of Mr. Under-Secretary Drum- 
mond, who was, he thought, greatly to 
blame for the phraseology he had used. 
He was sorry that it should be added to 
the list of party toasts current in Ireland, 
or that it should contribute to perpetuate 
those unkind feelings which no man was 
more anxious than himself to abate. 

Mr. John Ellis said, that it was with 
great sincerity he assured the House that 
there were certain circumstances which 
compelled him to forego any feeling of 
reluctance that he might have otherwise 
entertained to add to the length of this 
debate, and which induced him to offer 
a few observations upon the subject mat- 
ter then under its consideration. During 


the late general election, and on his way 
through Newry, it happened that he be- 
came, for the first time, acquainted with 
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the hon. and gallant Member for the 
county Armagh, and was then and in that 
place earnestly and verbally invited by 
him to meet at dinner in Armagh, on the 
Monday following, some of the hon. and 
gallant Member’s friends, whom he said he 
should entertain on that day. Now, the 
House would observe, that nothing could 
be more private than the invitation which 
he received, having been invited accident- 
ally, verbally, and by the host himself; 
not, be it remarked, in the name of a 
committee, given in the form of a circular 
and inclosing a list of toasts, as he be- 
lieved was the usual way adopted for the 
furtherance of any great public entertain- 
ment; but he was asked in the same way 
and in no other than every day produces 
in the common interchanges of civility in 
private and domestic life. He had been 
given to understand that all the guests 
of the hon. and gallant Member had been 
similarly invited. ‘The dinner was given, 
not at a public hotel, as represented in 
that elaborate epistle of the noble Lord 
opposite, but at some rooms hired for that 
purpose. And though his opinion might 
not be deemed of much weight when put 
in opposition with that of the noble Lord op- 
posite, still he would venture to remind the 
noble Lord that it was a broad rule of the 
{nglish law, that when a -person hired a 
room it was virtually his own, under such 
circumstances, to enjoy in as ample a 
manner the advantages of private independ- 
ence as he might in any House of which 
he was in the enjoyment of a lease, and 
if this was the law as applied to rooms 
hired in a public hotel, it applied with 
greater force in granting immunity to the 
occupier of rooms which did not belong to 
a public hotel from the curse of domiciliary 
espionage. When “The Battle of’ the 


Diamond” was proposed, he (Mr. Ellis), | 
in common with many other Members of | 


that House, knew no more of the historical 
incidents connected with it than he did 
of the Emperor of China. But had he 
thought that the room wherein he was 


then sitting was open to the public, or | 


not being open to the public, was infested 
by Government spies—he would have re- 
fused to pledge the toast until he had been 
made acquainted with its real character. 
But, believing that the English Govern- 
ment would scorn to become the patrons of 
eavesdroppers, he felt sufficient confidence 
in the honour of the hon. and gallant 
Member that he would not be called upon 
to pledge an exceptionable toast. 
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Colonel Verner said, that it was not his 
intention to occupy much of their time by a 
reply. The noble Lord had stated, that 
he had been unable to give the Irish 
Government a satisfactory answer ; but this 
was not the case, as he should have felt happy 
to have given the Irish Government the 
explanation which he had that night given 
to that House. He was absent when Mr. 
Drummond’s letter was received ; but even if 
he had seen it at the moment, it was such 
a letter as, on consideration, he should have 
found it wholly impossible to comply with. 
He had acted for thirty-three years as a 
magistrate, both in his own county and in 
the county of Armagh, and he would defy 
the noble Lord, or any one else, to show a 
single instance in which he had acted un- 
| justly towards cither Roman Catholic or 
any one else. He had many Roman 
Catholic tenants, and he did not think any 
of them would be found to say that he had 
ever in his life acted harshly towards any 
ofthem. With respect to the observations 
which had been made about the toast of 
The Battle of the Diamond,” all he could 
say was that he should be greatly obliged 
to the Government if they would institute 
proceedings against him on that ground, 
because he well knew he would be acquitted 
on it. Ife was conscious he had always 
discharged his duty uprightly and honestly, 
but (said the hon. and gallant Officer) I 
must be permitted to say, that the language 
used towards me by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Was not only uncalled for but wholly un- 
deserved. I am obliged to my hon. and 
gallant Friend, the Member for Sligo, for 
the manly way in which he has stood up 
to defend me; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, charges me with “ scattering fire- 
brands to excite an inflammable population, 
and poisoning wells,” I feel myself called 
upon to repel such a charge with the in- 
dignation which it deserves, and there is no 
language which the rules of the House will 
admit me to use, which I do not use in 
giving it my flat contradiction and denial. 
| Sir, there is no word which the English 
language supplies which I do not intend to 
use to express my indignant and just con- 
tradiction and denial, and I repel the 
charge of my having “ scattered firebrands 
or poisoned wells,” utterly, and declare that 
I never did any thing of the kind in the 
| whole course of my life, nor do I believe any 


' one who knows me would believe me 





| capable of such conduct. I repeat, Sir, that 
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there is no word of the English language 
which Ido not use to repel the charge 
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Friend had been misunderstood by the hon. 
What his right hon. 


brought against me by the right hon. } Friend had said was, that the moral effect 


Gentleman.—-[[Cries of Order and Chair.| 

The Speaker said, that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member must feel that he was bound 
to confine himself to that language which 
was fit and proper to be addressed to the 
House itself, and, therefore, when the hon. 
and gallant Member said that he would 
use language that was fit for a Member to 
use towards the House, but that he would 
leave it to the imagination of any hon. 
Member to supply other terms than those 
that were fit and proper to be used, the 
hon. and gallant Member must feel that he 
was excecding the limit which was _per- 
mitted to Members in the use of language 
in that House. 

Colonel Verner expressed a hope that he 
had not made use of any language which 
was unbecoming in him to use towards the 
House. 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. and 
gallant Member must know that language 
used by any hon. Member which was not 
fit to be addressed to another was an 
offence, not only to the individual, but to 
the House. He hoped the hon. and gal- 
lant Member would at once say, that he 
intended by what had fallen from him to 
limit himself to the use of those expres- 
sions which were proper to be addressed to 
the House itself. 

Colonel Verner said, he was very ready and 
willing to make any apology in his power 
to the House, but he must say, that he 
considered the language used by the right 
hon. Gentleman was an insult to him, and 
he also conceived that it was an insult to 
the House. 

Mr. Robert Steuart said, that after what 
had fallen from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber he scarcely felt that he had any right 
to interfere in this matter; yet as no other 
hon. Member had risen, he thought he 
should not be acting improperly by de- 
claring it to be his opinion that his right 
hon. Friend beside him might as well at 
once state that in the expression he used he 
did not mean to say anything personally 
offensive to the hon. and gallant Member ; 
again, that hon. and gallant Member stat- 
ing that he also, in the language he had 
used, did not.mean to say anything person- 
ally offensive to his right hon. Friend. 

Viscount Morpeth was quite sure that 
his right hon. Friend did not use any 
language which he was not justified in 
using. He conceived that his right hon. 





of the conduct of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was like scattering firebrands 
among an excited population. That he 
conceived was entirely within the fair 
scope of Parliamentary debate, and there- 
fore his right hon. Friend, not having used 
language calculated to insult any, had 
nothing to explain. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that it not only 
struck him, but many Friends near him, 
that the language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman was most personally offensive. 
It was certainly harsh language, and he 
must also say offensive: he hoped, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman would 
at least tell his gallant Friend that be did 
not mean it in that sense in which it had 
been understood by him and his Friends 
around him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should be happy to repeat that which 
he actually did say, and then submit him- 
self to the judgment of the House, and 
the deliberate judgment of the hon. and 
gallant Officer, having nothing to explain, 
and still less anything to retract. In the 
course of his speech he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) observed, by way of a 
general proposition, that those who quoted 
history, not for the purpose of extracting 
useful lessons from its pages, but for the 
purpose of exasperating the feelings and 
exciting the animosities of party by making 
their guilty deeds subjects of commenda- 
tion and praise, were like those who pois- 
oned wells or scattered firebrands among 
inflammable materials. That was what he 
had stated, and what he would repeat. If 
he thought he had said anything that was 
calculated, he would not say to insult the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, but to give 
him a moment’s pain, or had used language 
which was unbecoming in one Gentleman 
to use towards another, he should be per- 
fectly ready to recant, to explain, to apolo- 
gise in any way in which any Gentleman 
could explain, retract, or apologise. But 
he had no self-reproach in that respect ; he 
felt upon his hcnour that he had given no 
just cause of offence, and, therefore, he had 
no explanation to give, no retraction to 
make, 

After a pause, 

The Speaker rose, and expressed a hope 
that the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Verner,) must now be entirely satisfied 
that the right hon. Gentleman had no in« 
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tention of saying anything that could be | 


offensive. 

After another pause, 

Mr. Jackson, said, he trusted that his 
gallant Friend would feel quite satisfied 
after what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman. No Gentleman could expect 
more from another than saying he did not 
mean any personal offence. 

Colonel Verner said, he should be sorry 
not to express himself perfectly satisfied 
with the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, after the observation of his 
hon. and learned Friend ; but he could not 
avoid saying that the language used by the 
right hon. Gentleman was language to 
which he had not been accustomed, and 
appearing to come directly from the right 
hon. Gentleman to himself, was such as 
he ought not to suffer under. 

Motion agreed to. 


tees 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 6, 1837. 


MiNvuTES.] Bills. Read a second time:—Highway Rates. 
—Read a third time :-——Municipal Officers’ Declaration. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Grore, from a number of 
Dissenting Congregations in London, for extending the 
working of the Municipal Officers’ Declaration Bill to the 
whole empire.—By Mr. CurisTopHER, from Gainsbo- 
rough, against the Poor-law Amendment Act.—By Mr. 
GiLLon, from Leith, for Household Suifrage and the 
Ballot.—By Mr. Mixes, from Warminster, for the repeal 
of the Beer Act.—By Mr. Hume, from three Protestant 
Dissenting Congregations in London, for extending the 
Foundation Schools (Ireland) Bill to persons of all religious 
denominations, by making it apply to the whole empire. 


Irish ELECTIONS.—SUBSCRIPTIONS.] 
Mr. William Smith O’ Brien rose, pursu- 
ant to notice, to present a petition, which 
he believed was somewhat of a novel na- 
ture, but not more unprecedented than 
the circumstances out of which it had 
arisen. The existence of an election sub- 
scription Fund carried on for several 
months in England and Scotland was a 
matter of public notoriety, although it had 
not yet been alluded to in that House. 
It appeared to him, that a subscription 
professedly raised for the purpose of en- 
couraging the presentation of petitions— 

Sir Edward Knatchbull rose to order, 
He would be the last to interfere between 
any hon. Member and the right to present 
any petition he thought proper to that 
House ; but he understocd, on the author- 
ity of the chair, a rule had been adopted 
by mutual consent of both sides of the 
House, that no discussion whatever should 
take place on the presentation of petitions. 
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If it was the intention of the hon. Member 
merely to state the substance of the peti- 
tion, he would be acting in complete con- 
formity with the rule which had been laid 
down ; but he appealed to the authority of 
the chair whether it was competent for 
the hon. Member to enter generally into 
the subject matter referred to in the peti- 
tion. 

The Speaker said, the question had 
undoubtedly been submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House, and whatever 
rule existed was founded upon the author- 
ity of the House. There was a discussion 
announced for this very evening with re- 
ference to the subject matter of the peti- 
tion, and, therefore, the hon. Member 
would probably think, that he would not 
only satisfy the rules of the House, but 
also meet the full justice of the case, by 
stating merely the substance of the case. 
Any argument on the merits of the peti- 
tion would most appropriately be given in 
the course of the evening. 

Mr. O' Brien was quite ready to comply 
with the suggestion which had been thrown 
out. He was not disposed to enter into 
any argument on the subject; but it ap- 
peared to him, that under the particular 
circumstances of the case, he should adopt 
a legitimate and constitutional mode of 
bringing the matter befure the House in 
the shape of a petition, considering him- 
self aggrieved by the conduct of an hon. 
Baronet, a Member of that House, sub- 
scribing to a fund, having for its object 
the encouragement of petitions against the 
‘due return of hon. Members to that 
| House, and among others, of himself for 
_Limerick; and therefore he hoped he 
/ should be allowed—he believed he had a 
_right—to read the petition at length. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
might state the substance of the petition, 
but the rule of the House was, that he 
| must not read the petition at length. 

Mr. O’Brien would then merely move, 
in the first instance, that the petition be 
brought up. 

The Petition having been brought up, 

Mr. O’ Brien moved, that the petition be 
read at length by the clerk—he insisted 
on his right to have it read, and if it were 
necessary, he should divide the House 
upon the point. 

The Clerk read the petition, as under : 
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O’Brien, one of the sitting Members for 
the county of Limerick, 

“ Humbly showeth,—That your petitioner 
most respectfully approaches your hon. House 
with a petition and complaint touching a mat- 
ter which not only affects himself, but also 
deeply concerns the privileges of your hon. 
House, the rights of the electors of these 
realms, the especial interest of the people of 
Ireland, and the general well-being and con- 
cord of all parts of the United Kingdom. 

“That your petitioner begs respectfully to 
call the attention of your hon. House to the 
existence of a public subscription set on foot 
in England for the purpose of encouraging 
the presentation of petitions against Members 
returned to serve in this present Parliament for 
the counties, cities, towns, and boroughs of 
Treland, and of defraying the expenses at- 
tendant upon the conduct and prosecution of 
the same. 

“‘ That it appears from successive advertise- 
ments in the public newspapers, that a very 
large fund has been already raised in England 
for the purposes above-mentioned. 

“That inasmuch as the persons who have 
been induced to subscribe to this fund for the 
most part are unconnected with the constitu- 
encies of Ireland, and have had no opportunity 
of personally witnessing the proceedings at the 
Irish elections, they have necessarily been 
liable to be misled by the misrepresentations of 
persons who have an interest in deceiving 
them.” 


He sub- 


Sir E. Sugden rose to order. 
mitted that the course which had been 
adopted on the present occasion, was alto- 


gether a novel proceeding. He had no 
wish to prevent the sentiments or opinions 
of any hon. Member being given fully to 
the House and the country upon any 
question of public or private interest. He 
simply rose to submit the question whe- 
ther this petition should be received, it 
being the petition of the Member him- 
self who presented it, on a question which 
concerned a public grievance. 

Mr. O’Brien said, he brought the mat- 
ter forward as a matter of private griev- 
ance, He approached the House in the 
character of an aggrieved party. He com- 
plained of an hon. Baronet, a Member of 
that House, subscribing to a fund, having 
for its object to deprive him among others 
of his seat; and he did not see how the 
circumstance of his being a Member of 
that House should deprive him of that 
right of complaint which belonged to 
every other subject of her Majesty. 

Sir E. Sugden said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had not opened the case as one of 
private grievance. At all events, this 
course, if adopted, would occasion a very 
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serious public grievance.. What would it 
lead to? Hon. Members would write out 
an argument, deliver a pamphlet in the 
shape of a petition to the clerk at the 
table, and insist upon its being read at 
length, and thereby the greatest possible 
inconvenience must be produced. If it 
were a private grievance that was com- 
plained of, he should offer no objection to 
the reading of the petition; but having 
been opened as a matter of public griev- 
ance, he called for the opinion of the 
chair for the guidance of the House on so 
important a question. 

Mr. Lambten could not but think it an 
act of great presumption on the part of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to interfere when the clerk was reading 
the petition, the Speaker having expressed 
his opinion in favour of its being read. 

Sir E. Knatchbull was sure the hon. 
Gentleman had made a charge of pre- 
sumption against his right hon. and learned 
Friend which was wholly untenable. The 
hon. Member was under a misconception. 
When a Member presented a petition and 
required that it should be read, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy it was usual to have it 
read. That was the extent to which the 
rule had hitherto been carried. But the 
question was in the present instance greatly 
affected by the fact that the petitioner was 
the hon. Member himself, petitioning on 
his own part, and complaining of a public 
grievance. If it were a private grievance 
of which he complained, by which he wa 
likely to suffer, his right hon. and learned 
Friend would not have urged his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, his hon. Friend, 
(Mr. O’Brien) had distinctly stated that he 
complained of a private grievance; but 
after the letter written by the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for North Wiltshire, (Sir F. 
Burdett) he was disposed to think the 
matter should have been treated as a direct 
breach of privilege. There could be no 
doubt of the hon. Member’s right to have 
the petition read at length. 

Mr. Wakley said, he would be glad to 
learn from the Speaker the course which 
ought to be pursued on this occasion. The 
hon. Member below him, in introducing 
the petition by a few remarks, was inter- 
rupted by the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
and the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
then directed him to state the substance 
of the petition. But, not content with 
stating the substance, the hon. Member 
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desired that the petition be read at the 
table, when the Speaker intimated to him 
that he might pursue that course. In ac- 
cordance, therefore, with the suggestion 
from the Chair, the hon. Member moved 
that the petition be read; which question 
having been formally put from the chair, 
and no opposition being made, he wished 
to know whether it was competent for any 
hon. Member to interrupt the reading of 
the petition? It appeared to him that 
the clerk was bound to proceed, and the 
observations of hon. Members should be 
deferred until the petition had been read. 

The Speaker said, it was not a common 
thing for an hon. Member to present a pe- 
tition having immediate reference to him- 
self. The usual course was, when any hon. 
Member had a complaint to make, to 
state the subject matter in his place in 
Parliament. In the present instance, the 
hon. Member for the county of Limerick, 
having adopted the mode of appealing to 
the House by petition, and having stated 
it to be a case of private grievance, he 
could see no reason for objecting to the 
reading of the petition. 

The remainder of the petition was then 
read by the clerk as follows :— 

“That your petitioner sincerely believes 
that the persons who have set on foot this sub- 
scription, desire and intend thereby, to frus- 
trate and annul the choice of the electors of 
Ireland by the following means: 

“ First—Taking advantage of the expensive 
nature of the present process for the trial of 
controverted elections, they hope to overbear, 
by such subscriptions, the possibility of any 
resistance or defence upon the part of such 
sitting Members as may not be able to defray 
the expense of defending a seat in Parliament 
—an expense, which not  unfrequently 
has amounted to several thousand pounds 
upon the trial of a_ single petition. 

“ Secondly,—Availing themselves of the pre- 
sent state of the law, they propose by the pre- 
sentation of petitions against a considerable 
number of Members of your honourable House 
to disqualify from sitting upon committees for 
the trial of election petitions a large portion 
of those Members whose political opinions are 
in accordance with the sentiments of the 
electors of Ireland, and thus to obtain com- 
mittees favourable to the objects for which this 
confederacy has been formed. 

“That your petitioner humbly conceives 
that such a confederacy and subscription is in 
the highest degree unconstitutional, and that 
if it be converted into a precedent, a similar 
proceeding may hereafter be used as an instru- 
ment destructive to the rights and liberties of 
the British people. 

‘* That in reference to the connection be- 
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iween Great Britain and Ireland it will be pro- 
ductive of the most injurious effects, as tending 
to create in Ireland an opinion that there ex- 
ists among the English nation a strong antipa- 
thy to the Irish people, anda disposition to 
obstruct the free expression of their opinions 
through their Representatives in Parliament, 
and that thus the harmony which ought to sub- 
sist between two nations, united as well by 
mutual interest as by an international compact, 
will be endangered if not destroyed. 

“ That your petitioner has seen in the public 
newspapers a letter purporting to have been 
signed by Sir Francis Burdett, a Member of 
your honourable House, in which letter the 
said Sir Francis avows that he has contributed 
to this fund. And your petitioner humbly 
submits that it is the duty of your honourable 
House to inquire how far it is consistent with 
the impartial exercise of the functions which 
this hon. Member may be compelled (subject 
to the obligation and sanction of an oath) to 
undertake that he should thus voluntarily have 
made himself a party in a casein which the 
law constitutes him a judge. 

«That, in exemplication of the results 
which may be expected to arise from the em- 
ployment of the above-mentioned subscription, 
your petitioner has observed that a petition 
has been presented, impeaching the validity of 
the late election and return for the county of 
Limerick, which petition your petitioner cou- 
scientiously believes would not have been pre- 
sented with a view to its being brought before 
a Committee of your honourable House, unless 
the parties from whom it emanates had ex- 
pected:to receive assistance and support from 
the above-mentioned confederacy. 

“ That it does not become your petitioner, 
in his own case, to make any statement which 
may induce Members of your honourable 
House to prejudge the merits ofa petition 
which will be subjected to the investigation of 
a Committee of your honourable House, but 
your petitioner firmly believes that his return 
was the result of the free choice of the electors, 
of the county of Limerick, and that the 
grounds of the said petition are of a nature 
wholly frivolous and untenable. 

“ That your petitioner is not ashamed to con- 
fess that, even though assured of a favourable 
result, he does not regard with indifference the 
expense of defending his seat under the pre- 
sent mode of defending the trial of controverted 
elections; and he therefore humbly submits 
that if le should decline to defend his seat 
under a feeling of unwillingness to enter upon 
an equal contest with parties sustained by a 
subscription collected in England from indi- 
viduals who are both wholly regardless of the 
interests of the constituency of the county of 
Limerick, but only anxious to promote the 
objects of the party to which they were at- 
tached, the free choice of the electors of the 
couuty would in such case be defeated and 
annulled by the machinations of the unconsti« 
tutional confederacy. 
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“ That, as well therefore upon grounds of 
public policy, as with reference to his own in- 
dividual case, your petitioner humbly prays 
that an inquiry may be made into all the pro- 
ceedings connected with the said subscription, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether such 
subscription be consistent with the laws of the 
land, the usages of Parliament, the privileges 
of your honourable House, and the rights of 
the electors of Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
that your honourable House may take such 
other measures for securing to the people of 
Ireland protection against any injury or in- 
justice that may arise from such confederacy 
and subscription as in its wisdom it shall see 
fit. 

“ And your petitioner will ever pray 
“ Wititam Smitn O’Brien.” 


Upon the question being put, that the 
petition do lie on the table, 

Mr. Hume said, as the subject was to 
come under -the consideration of the 
House at an early day, he should submit 
to the House whether it would not be 
proper to have the petition printed ? 

The Speaker thought, if the hon. Mem- 
ber who had presented the petition de- 
sired to have it printed that it was incum- 
bent upon him, and not upon the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, to move that it 
be printed with the votes. It was also 
necessary that the hon. Member should 
fix some specific day on which it should 
be brought under the attention .of the 
House. 

Mr. O’Brien announced his intention 
to call the notice of the House to the 
question, whether an hon. Member—the 
hon. Member for Wiltshire, for instance— 
could subscribe to a fund to enable par- 
ties to question a return, in which he had 
no interest, and of which he knew nothing? 
He should move that the petition be 
printed in the votes of the House. He 
begged to give notice that he should bring 
the subject under its attention to-morrow. 

On the motion that the petition be 
printed, 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that the peti- 
tioner stated so much relative to the 
election, the trial of which was pending, 
that the House would do well to pause 
before it assented to the motion, The 
statement in the petition went the length 
of attacking the late Limerick election 
upon the merits, and he, therefore, thought 
the hon. Member should have given notice 
of his motion. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that on a former 
night a petition presented by an bon 
Member on his side ofthe House from 
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Berwick on Tweed had been withdrawn, 
on the ground that it interfered with an 
election petition, and he thought equal 
justice would not be dealt to both sides of 
the House if they allowed a petition to 
come before them complaining of circum- 
stances which must come before them 
hereafter judicially. They had acted on 
this principle in the cases of Bridgewater 
and Berwick, and ought to do so in the 
present case. 

Mr. S. O’Brien presented himself to the 
House as an aggrieved party in reference 
to the Spottiswoode conspiracy that had 
been entered into against those who, like 
himself, represented large constituencies, 
but were unable to defend the expenses of 
petitions. He therefore intended, on the 
circumstances he had stated, to found a 
motion for to-morrow, in reference to the 
conduct of the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for North Wilts. And he begged to move, 
as a necessary preliminary, that his peti- 
tion be printed with the votes. 

Lord John Russell did not think the 
petition stated anything with regard to 
the last election; it merely alleged, that 
as between those complaining of the re- 
turn and the sitting Member there vould 
not be a fair trial, in consequence of cir- 
cumstances having special reference toa 
Member of that House. He did not, 
therefore, see how the rule which had 
been applied in the cases of Bridgewater 
and Berwick-upon-Tweed must necessarily 
hold here. At the same time, he could 
not see why the hon. Member should give 
notice of bringing the matter before the 
House to-morrow, when another hon. 
Member intended discussing the same 
subject to night. The petition stated 
nothing which was not known throughout 
the whole country; and if the discussion 
anticipated came on to-night, why should 
the House be again called on to enter 
into the matter afresh to-morrow ? 

Sir Robert Peel hoped the House would 
pause, before they established a precedent 
by sanctioning the printing of the petition 
on another ground. This was not the 
application of an individual merely com- 
plaining of a private injury or grievance ; 
but the petition contained an argument 
on grounds of public policy. These were 
the words of the concluding paragraph: 
—‘‘ That as well therefore upon grounds of 
public policy, as with reference to his own 
individual case, your petitioner humbly 
prays,” &c. The petitioner referred to a 
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number of cases, and argued that a sub- 
scription raised for the purposes alluded 
to was impolitic; but before the House 
assented to the printing of it, let them see 
the advantage they would give to one Mem- 
ber over another. An hon. Member might 
embody an argument or a speech, which 
might be a very good one, in a petition, and 
procure its authentic publication with the 
votes, while ordinary Members of the 
House must trust to the reporters for the 
publication of theirs. He hoped the 
House would pause before they established 
a precedent of that kind in favour of a 
petition, not complaining of any individual 
act of grievance merely, but discussing 
the whole question on the grounds of pub- 
lic policy. The hon. Gentleman, at all 
events, was bound to give notice on the 
subject. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the question was 
one of privilege, and did not require any 
previous notice. The objection of the 
right hon. Baronet was rather comical. 
He said the petition should not be printed 
because it contained an argument; why 
if the petition contained no reasoning, 
that would have been an excellent reason 
for not having it presented at all. Seri- 
ously, the question involved the interest 
of many individuals in that House. It 
might be desirable to know how many in 
that House had contributed to this fund. 
As far as he understood the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for North Wiltshire, he had 
put his name publicly in the newspapers ; 
he gave all parties fair notice; certainly, 
there was candour in his conduct; and 
they all knew, therefore, if the hon. Ba- 
ronet should be called on to serve on any 
election Committee, that he was one of the 
parties to the petition, and he would be 
challenged of course; for what could be 
more monstrous than that a man should 
be both a party and a judge? Was it to 
be endured in this country, that there 
should be a tribunal where men could 
contribute to the expenses of a suit, and 
yet adjudicate on the merits asa judge? 
He had heard much of this and that being 
un-English, surely this was exceedingly 
un-English. He therefore hoped hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who had contributed 
to this fund, or suspected others, would 
come forward and avow themselves, that 
the House might know who were partisans 
and who were not. There would then be 
some chance of fair play; there would be 
‘‘ edification in their vice.” All the hon. 
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Member now wanted was, having given 
notice of his motion for to-morrow, that 
the petition should be printed with the 
votes, in order that the House might fairly 
be apprised of the contents of the peti- 
tion. He could see no objection to such 
a course. 

Lord Stanley said, he hoped neither 
the House nor the hon. Baronet would 
now be led into any premature discussion 
on a general question which was to un- 
dergo, or at least which he hoped was to 
undergo, full discussion to-night, as to 
whether an individual or set of individuals, 
singly or collectively, had or had not a 
right to subscribe to the legal expenses of 
an election petition. The question now 
before the House was one of much nar- 
rower compass; and he rose principally 
with the view of pointing out to the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that there existed be- 
tween this case and the Bridgewater and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed petitions a much 
closer connexion and analogy than he seem- 
ed disposed to allow. The petition, which 
had been presented from Berwick, had 
been withdrawn by consent of the House. 
It did not complain of anything which had 
occurred at the election; but it stated 
that an agent or some person on behalf of 
the rejected candidates had written a let- 
ter to the petitioner, who had voted for 
the sitting Members, requesting him to 
give evidence of bribery before the Com- 
mittee ; and that upon his answering that 
he could not conscientiously give such 
evidence, that agent had offered him a 
large sum of money to appear before 
the Committee — an offer which clearly 
amounted to subornation of perjury. That 
petition had nothing whatever to do with 
the merits of the election: it did not enter 
into it even so much as the present petition 
did; but as it appeared to prejudge some 
person who had been instrumental in 
bringing forward the petition against the 
return of the sitting Members for Berwick, 
it had been thought advisable that his 
hou. Friend who had presented that peti- 
tion should withdraw it. The petition 
was in consequence withdrawn; and he 
left it to the House to say, whether the 
petition of the hon. Member for Limerick 
did not go much more into the merits of 
his return than the petition to which he 
had just alluded. 

The Attorney-General said, the ques- 
tion for the House to decide was, whether 
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was not a member of that {Committee. 
Could it be inquired into, even if he was 
2 member of it? He thought not. He 
conceived that he had clearly established 
that there was a broad distinction between 
the circumstances which had been re- 
spectively urged for the withdrawal of 
these two petitions. 

Mr. Hinde: I distinctly stated last 
night, that the allegations of the petition 
which I then presented could not be in- 
quired into by any Election Committee, as 
the party complained of was not an agent 
of the petitioning candidate. 

Sir F. Burdett :—Sir, it is personally 
indifferent to me what becomes of this 
petition; but I must say, that if the hon. 
Member who presented it had been mo e 
accustomed to the usual courtesies of the 
House, he would have given me notice of 
his intention to present it. He did not 
think proper to do so. That is not, how- 
ever, a matter of the slightest importance 
tome, further than this—that I might not 
have been in the House at the time of 
his presenting it, and the hon. Member 
might have averred things to which I 
might have wished to reply, without hav- 
ing the opportunity todo so. After what 
has just fallen from my noble Friend, | will 
not enter into that question now. The 
whole of this proceeding is so extraordi- 
nary to me, is so contradictory to all pre- 
vious Parliamentary experience that it is 
difficult to comprehend the meaning of it. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
has pursued a similar course to the hon. 
Member for the county of Limerick—for 
he calls an act of mine by a name which 
attributes criminality to it, and yet he 
does not venture upon a single argument 
to show how injustice is done by honest 
men,whowish to see justice done, aye justice 
done to Ireland, and more particularly 
justice done upon the hon. and learned 
Member himself. It is not to be borne 
that any man should suppose that by big 


words, an assuming tone, and a confident’ 


brow, this House can be driven from its 
usual mode of proceeding into measures 
which are contrary to its usual practice, 
and I may say, to its ordinary privileges 
and to the common sense of every think- 
ing man in the country. The hon. and 
learned Member charges us with a con- 
spiracy. A conspiracy !—and for what ? 
Conspiracy is not an offence, except it be 
a combination for an_ illegal object. 
Conspiracy is only combining together for 
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a certain purpose; and if combination 
alone constitutes conspiracy, then is the 
hon, and learned Member for Dublin the 
greatest conspirator whom I know in the 
world. His cry has been for years, 
“ Agitate, agitate agitate—combine, com- 
bine, combine ;” and as to funds, why, 
‘‘Rent, rent, rent.” Yes, that has been 
the great thing with him. Why, Sir, the 
hon. Member shows a total want of 
acquaintance with all the proceedings of 
Parliament, and a strange ignorance of 
that profession of which he is a member, 
when he fancies and supposes that a peti- 
tion must be crammed with arguments and 
reasons instead of being a plain statement 
of facts ; and when he says, on our re- 
jecting a petition because it is crammed 
with the one and contains nothing of the 
other, that if there be no argument in the 
petition, there can be no reason for 
presenting it. This logic will not impose 
on you, Sir, nor will it pass current with 
the House of Commons for petitions regis- 
ter facts and allegations which are to be 
duly inquired into at a proper time. Ifa 
vote is to be taken upon this question, 
I shall withdraw, I have no interest what- 
ever in the petition. I am obliged to thehon. 
and learned Member for having made this 
attack on me, for I have put myself in 
front of this question, and am_ prepared 
to stand the brunt of all this trial, be it a 
legal trial or otherwise. I believe that I have 
acted upon just, upon honest, and upon 
constitutional grounds. The hon. Mem- 
ber who presented this petition is evidently 
interested in the fate of the election 
petition against his return. 1 ask whether 
members in his situation,-— and there are 
many of them on the benches opposite— 
are entitled to call upon us to make 
fresh election laws, and to devise new 
modes of trial for the honorable object of 
creating unconstitutional procrastination 
and mischievous delay? They sit here, 
let me tell them, in a very equivocal con- 
dition. We call them, it is true, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and yet they are in a 
critical position, for their seats are 
questioned. It is, in my opinion, the first 
duty of the House to try whether those 
Members are or are not entitled to their 
seats, and I much doubt whether we ought 
to have any holyday until we have decided 
by our vote who ought to keep their seats, 
and who are the real Representatives of the 
people. 1 doubt also whether it would 
not be a proper thing to lay it down as a 
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fixed principle that all persons petitioned 
against should be excluded from voting on 
any question in that House until the 
petition against them was decided. I 
have now done. Nothing has occurred this 
day which is not to me most acceptable. 
I do not mean to oppose the printing of 
this petition, but T shall beg leave to walk 
out of the House if the House should 
determine to divide upon it. 

Mr. O’Conneil rose to explain [Spoke 
spoke.| He had a right to explain, and 
if he were interrupted he would move the 
adjournment of the House. He con- 
gratulated himself on the impartiality of 
the Speaker. He had attacked nobody— 
he had even gone out of his way to give 
credit to the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for North Wiltshire for his candour. 
[Great tumult in the house.] 

The Speaker called on Mr. O’Connell to 
explain. 

Mr. O'Connell : I did not use a single 
harsh word. I did not describe what I 
think a crime by its proper denomination. 
The hon. Baronet has therefore misstated 
me. He also misstated me in saying that: 
I used no argument to show how a person 
could be partial in a case like this. 1 did 
so. [Renewed tumult—Mr, O’Connell sat 
down, the Speaker rose. ] 

Mr. Hume rose amidst loud cries of 
*€ Chair” Why chair ? 

Sir R. Inglis : I called chair, Sir, because 
you rose, and when you rise, Sir, it is due 
to your station that you should be heard. 

Mr. Hume : I have not yet spoken. 1 
am not out of order. Why then does the 
right hon. Baronet call out “ Chair?” 
[‘* Order,” * Chair.”] 

Sir FE. Knatchbull—I never till now, 
saw an occasion, since I have been in 
Parliament in which the Chair rose to offer 
its opinion on a point of order and was not 
duly attended to. 

The Speaker: It is true that I rose, 
and I did so for the purpose of stating 
that when the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin was about re-stating his argu- 
ments, he was doing that which was in- 
consistent with an explanation. The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, I suppose, rose for 
the purpose of showing that the hon. and 
learned Member was in order; for other- 
wise he had no right to rise. 

Mr. Hume had not risen with the view 
attributed to him by the Speaker, but 
because his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Dublin, had desisted from his 
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argument, in compliance with the call 
made upon him from the Chair. He 
could not refrain from expressing his sur- 
prise at the attempt which the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for North Wiltshire, 
had made to turn the attention of the 
House from the subject before it, by talk- 
ing of the rent and other irrelevant but 
irritating matters. The hon. Baronet had 
talked of justice; was it justice to intro- 
duce topics which were not before the 
House, to raise a prejudice against the 
question which was regularly under dis- 
cussion? The hon. Baronet had said, 
that as an honest man he was anxious to 
see justice done with respect to those 
election petitions. Now, was it justice to 
allow an individual to be a judge in his 
own cause at the very moment he was 
expending large sums of money for the 
purpose of carrying his cause? The peti- 
tion of the hon. Member for the county of 
Limerick complained that several indivi- 
duals of rank, and especialiy the hon, 
Baronet, the Member for North Wiltshire, 
whom it mentioned by name, had sub- 
scribed money for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the privileges of that House. 
Notice had been given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick that he would to-morrow 
move for a Committee of Inquiry, to ascer- 
tain how many other Members of that 
House were in the same situation with the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for North 
Wiltshire, and were therefore disqualified 
from sitting on Committees to decide con- 
troverted elections. He contended, that 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for North 
Wiltshire, was, upon his own admission, 
clearly incapable of sitting upon any 
election Committee. If there were fifty 
other Members who had joined him in his 
subscription, parties woull go to their 
election Committees, not knowing whom 
they ought to strike off, as parties who 
had prejudged the case. It was for the 
purpose of ascertaining who had mixed 
themselves up with that subscription as 
the hon. Baronet had done, and for the 
purpose of giving the House an opportu- 
nity to purify itself by striking those Mem- 
bers off all Election Committees, that he 
wished hon. Members to have this peti- 
tion in a printed state before them. The 
allegation having been made that the 
House did require such purification, and 
that there were so many Members who 
ought not to be allowed to sit on Election 
Committees, and a notice having been 
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given of a motion for a Committee to 
inquire into the truth of that allegation, 
would the House refuse to possess itself 
of that document, and to put it into the 
hands of Members in time to enable them 
to judge by to-morrow whether the Com- 
mittee ought to be granted or not? There 
was ample necessity that the House should 
do justice to itself by purifying these tri- 
bunals. When the House knew the ex- 
tent of the evil, it should then proceed to 
determine what ought to be done with the 
men who had prejudged every election 
question, and yet were ready to sit upon 
Committees appointed to decide upon 
controverted elections. If the hon. Ba- 
ronet should tell him that it was consistent 
with the character of honest men to seek 
justice in this extraordinary manner, he 
would tell the hon. Baronet in reply, that 
it was not consistent with the institutions 
of England that any man should be a 
judge in his own cause. He would put 
it to the Speaker whether he had not de- 
cided again and again, that when a peti- 
tion alleging a grievance and calling for 
inquiry was presented, and when notice 
was given that a motion would be made 
on the subject matter of that petition, 
that petition must be printed before the 
subject came under discussion. Now the 
were twenty-eight hours before the dis- 
cussion of that motion—and he asked the 
Speaker whether it were not consistent 
with the practice and the convenience of 
the House to have the petition printed 
and distributed with the votes to-morrow ? 
He would not on the present occasion 
enter into any investigation of the charge 
which the hon. Baronet had brought 
against his hon. and learned Friend of 
being an agitator or conspirator. - When 
the proper opportunity for discussing that 
question arose, he would be prepared to 
show that there were other agitators more 
violent and more unconstitutional than his 
hon. and learned Friend. He concluded 
by saying that this petition ought to be 
printed before the House proceeded to the 
discussion upon it to-morrow. 

Mr. Aglionby could not give his vote 
upon the present question without making 
a few observations in support of it. It 
would not raise the character of the House 
with the country, when it was known that 
a mere question as to the practice of the 
House had engendered so mu¢h personal 
heat and party violence. His reason for 
voting for the printing of this petition 
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was, that he could see no analogy between 
it and the Berwick and Bridgewater pe- 
titions. It was a fit petition to be re- 
ceived, and therefore the only question for 
the House was, whether it was not a fit 
petition to be printed. What would the 
House say if a juryman were proved to 
have given, nay, were even accused of 
having given, an undertaking to pay 
part of the costs of the prosecution which 
he was empanelled to try? If any Member 
of that House were accused of having 
done something like this by subscribing to 
the funds necessary to defray the costs of 
prosecuting an election petition, ought 
not the House to put a mark on such a 
man, and reject him from their body? It 
was important not only that Members of 
that House should be impartial judges, 
but also that they should be deemed above 
suspicion. If the House rejected this pe- 
tition, it would be said that it had done 
so because it was anxious to stifle inquiry, 
because it was afraid to let the public 
know how it carried the inquiry on. He 
hoped that if it valued its own character, 
the House would let this petition be 
printed, as it did not prejudice the merits 
of the election. 

Sir Edward Sugden begged to call the 
attention of the House to this paragraph 
in the petition of the hon. Member for 
Limerick :—‘* That it does not become 
your petitioner in his own case to 
make any statement which may in- 
duce Members of your hon. House to 
prejudge the merits of a petition which 
will be subjected to the investigation of a 
Committee of your hon. House, but your 
petitioner firmly believes that his return 
was the result of the free choice of the 
electors of the county of Limerick, and 
that the grounds of the said petition are 
of a nature wholly frivolous and unten- 
able.” He put it to the noble Secretary 
for the Home Department, whether such 
a statement did not make this an election 
petition. 

Lord J. Russell rose to address the 
House in consequence of the pointed ap-. 
peal which had just been made to him, 
and because he thought it important that 
the House should settle the mode of pro- 
ceeding as to this question, The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last 
had asked him this question— Do you 
not think that the words of the paragraph 
which I have just read affect the merits 
of the election petition for the county of 
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Limerick ?” 
that he did not think that words of such 
general meaning did affect the merits of 
that election petition. The petitioners 
against the seat maintain, of course, that 
the sitting Member is not duly elected. 
If he is determined to maintain his return 
and to defend his seat, he, of course, con- 
tends that he is duly elected, and that the 
petition against him is frivolous and unten- 
able. A mere assertion like that was very 
different from alleged facts, such as bribery 
or intimidation, or coercion of voters, 
or any other circumstance which aflects a 
seat. Therefore it was, that be thought 
that an allegation of this sort did not bring 
this petition within the rules laid down in 
the cases of the Berwick and the Bridge- 
water petitions, 
Newcastle seemed to understand him to 
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To that question he replied, | 


The hon. Member for 


have said that the House ought to pro- | 
ceed with this matter to-night, and that it | 


had no occasion to have the petition 
printed. Now, what he wanted was this 
—that the House should understand 
thoroughly what it was prepared to do. 
If they wished the discussion on the 
general question to come on that night, 
then the petition ought to be considered 
in the general discussion. If, on the 
other hand, the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick wished to bring on his motion to- 
morrow, he being interested in the mat- 
ter, had a perfect right to do so, and as 
the hon. Member came forward as an 
aggrieved party, the House ought to give 
him a fair opportunity for entering into 
the merits of the case, and for asking for 
a Committee of inquiry. 
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the printing of this petition for the sake of 
going into the whole question of the sub- 
scription, so far as it had reference to the 
seats in Ireland, he wished it to be under- 
stood that he felt himself at liberty after 
the division to move to fix days after the 
recess for the taking into consideration the 
different petitions on controverted elec- 


Subscriptions, 


tions. He was excessively sorry that the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for North 


Wiltshire, had mixed up this preliminary 
discussion with matters of extreme passion 
and excite not 
likely to procure justice. \V hen a specific 
motion was made, he should be prepared 
to siate his opinion, whatever it might be, 
on the conduct of the hon. Baronet, and 
on the course which he had pursued that 
night. 

Mx. O’Brien said, that his course would 
depend very much upon the result of the 
discussion of that evening. One fact, to 
which he wished to bring the attention of 
the House, and which had not been 


: ™ t wae « ryt} 
nent. hat was a course 


alluded to by the noble Lord who had 
| just sat down, was, that an hon. Member 
of that House had avowedly becomea 


/notice of it some days ago. 


{ 


In order to state | 


the merits of his case, it might be more or | 


less material that his petition be printed. 
The printing of a petition, before a sub- 
stantive motion was made upon it, was 
the ardinary course of the House, and to 
depart from it on this occasion would 
seem as if the House did not intend to 
give the hon. Member a fairhearing. If, 
then this matter should come to a vote, 
he should certainly vote for the printing 
of the petition. But he could not do this 
without saying a word as to the course to 
be pursued. He had a motion on the 
books with respect to the days on which 
the different Election Committees were to 
be fixed after the recess. Now, there was 
nothing in this petition which at all altered 
the grounds on which he proposed to fix 
the days after the recess for each election 
petition. 
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Therefore if he now voted for. 


subscriber to that fund. But he had risen 
on the present occasion for one object 
alone, and that was to offer his sincere 
apology to the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for North Wiltshire, for not having given 
him private notice of his intention to pre- 
sent his petition. He had given public 
He had 
thought that that notice would be suffi- 


cient to raise the whole question, as he 


understood from the public papers that 
the hon. Baronet was absolutely burning 
for the first opportunity to avow himself a 
member of ‘* The Spottiswoode Gang.” 
Mr. Morgan O’ Connell said, that on this 
occasion he should certainly vote with the 
hon. Member for the county of Limerick. 
The hon. Baronet, the Member for Wilt- 
shire, had made a violent attack on the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, and 
had said, that for twenty years of his life 
the battle cry of that hon. Member had 
been “ Avitate, agitate.” Now, he should 
like to know what the hon. Baronet him« 
self had been doing for a life which ex- 
tended over a much longer period? Was 
it not the hon. Baronet who had agitated 
this vast metropolis to its very centre; 
and who had endangered the peace of the 
city and the lives of thousands of its in- 
habitants? Surely, then, the hon. Baronet 
should be the last man in the country to 
2A 
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attack any person for pursuing a course of 
agitation which he had himself pursued 
so violently and so long. It was true, that 
the hon. Baronet had now repented him 
of his former errors; and so he now went 
on to eulogise those whom he had vilified 
for so many years, and whom he yeld 
up to the execration of th peopl of 
England whenever they ventured to 
appear among the people. It was no 
wonder that the hon. Baronet should 
attack those who had spent their youth 
like him in the advocacy of liberal prin- 

ciples, but who had not, like him, in old 
age turned their backs on the friends of 
their youth, and gone over to the camp 
of the Tories. He thought that the hon. 

Baronet had exhibited bad taste in the 
violence with which he had attacked the 
hon. Member for Dublin both in that 
House and elsewhere. But let that pass, 
He should like to know why it was, that 
the hon. Baronet always attacked the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, but 
never ventured upon similar attacks upon 
any other Representative for Ireland. 
There were other Members for that coun- 
try who stood on the same principles with 
the hon. and learned Member for Dubiin, 
but the hon. Baronet was ever silent in 
reference to their political conduct. 

Major Handley said, that the hon, Ba- 
ronet, the Member for North Wilts hire, 
had expressed his intention to retire from 
the House, and not to vote upon this 
question, He wished to know whether 
this conduct was to be taken as an 
emblem of the impartiality which the hon. 
Baronet had determined to purse on all 
election petitions from Tre'and, and whe- 
ther the hon. Baronet did not feel it 
binding on his honour not to vote at all 
upon those matters. 

[After Major Handley bad done speak- 
ing, Sir F,. Burdett retired from the House 
amidst great cheers ; but it was stated that 
hecould not have voted, having paired off, 
till after the Christmas holidays. | 

The House divided :—Ayes 234; 
203; Majority 31. 
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Stewart, James 
Stuart, V. 
Strickland, Sir George 
Strutt, E. | 
Style, Sir C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, J. Hyacinth 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Thornley, T. 
Tracy, H. H. 
Tufnell, Henry 
Turner, William 
Verney, Sir H. bt. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, Charles P. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, A. 
Wilbraham, G, 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, T. E. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Sir M. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wyse, Thomas 
Yates, J. A. 


TELLERS. 
IIume, J. 
O’Brien, W.5. 


Blennerhassett, A. 
Boldero, Henry G. 
Bolling, William 
Borthwick, Peter 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, Henry 
Broadwood, Henry 
Brownrigg, S. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruges, W. I. L. 
Burr, D. H. D. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Caleraft, J. H. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Chapman, A. 
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Chute, W. L. W. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Copeland, W. T. 
Corry, H. 
Courtenay, P. 
Creswell, C. 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Darby, George 
Darlington, Earl 
De Horsey, S. H. 
D’Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. F. 
Dowdeswell, William 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W.S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Fast, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Wm. Tatton 
Ellis, John 
Estcourt, T.G. B. 
Estcourt, T. H.S. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrand, R. 
Feilden, W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H, 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, William 
Forester, hon, G. 
Freshfield, J. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Gibson, Thomas 
Gladstone, Wm. E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt, 
Gore, J. R, Ormsby 
Goulburn, H. 
Granby, Marquis 
Grant, hon. Colonel 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, hon. E. H. 
Halford, H. 

Halse, James 
Harcourt, G.S. 
Hardinge, Sir II. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Ilinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, James Weir 
Holmes, hon. W. A. 
Hope, G. W. 

Hope, hon, James 
Hope, Henry T. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, W. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, Samuel 
Irving, John 
Jackson, Sergeant 
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Jermyn, Earl of 
Johnstone, Hope 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Jones, John 

Jones, Theobald ~* 
Kemble, Henry 
Kerrison, Sir Edw. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. 
Lefroy, Thomas 
Lewis, Wyndham 
Liddell, H. T. 
Litton, Edward 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Logan, Hart 
Lowther, Colonel - 
Lucas, Edward 
Lygon, General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, Donald 
Mahon, Viscount 
Marton, George 
Master, T. W.C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Wiles, P. W.S. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Monypenny, T. G. 
Neeld, John 
Nicholl, John 
Norreys, Lord 
Packe, C.W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, Robert 
Palmer, George 
Parker, R. T. 
Parker, T. A. 
Patten, John Wilson 
Paul, H. St. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Colonel J. 
Pemberton, Thomas 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, G. J. 
Peyton, Henry 
Planta, Joseph 
Powell, Colonel 
Powerscourt, Lord 
Praed, Winthrop M. 
Price, Richard 
Pringle, A. 

Rae, Sir Wm. bart. 
Ramsay, Lord 
Reid, Sir John Rae 
Richards, Richard 
Rickford, William 
Rolleston, L. 
Rose, Sir George 
Round, C. G, 
Round, John 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y. 
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Scarlett, hon. R. Tollemache, F. J. 
Shaw, Frederick Trench, Sir Fred. 
Sheppard, T. Trevor, hon. G. 
Shirley, E. J. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Sibthorp, Colonel Verner, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. Wilberforce, W. 
Smith, Abel Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Somerset, Lord G. Williams, Robert 
Spry, Sir S. Wood, Col. T. 
Stanley, Edward Wood, Thomas 
Stanley, Lord Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Stewart, John Young, J. 

Stuart, H. Young, Sir W. 

Sturt, Henry Charles TELLERS. 
Sugden, Sir E. Fremantle, Sir T. W. 
‘Thompson, Ald. Baring If Bingham 


ConrroverTED Exections.] Lord 
J. Russell rose, in pursuance of the notice 
he had given, to name the days after 
Christmas when it would be convenient to 
consider the various election petitions be- 
fore the House. He should detain the 
House for a very few moments on this sub- 
ject, but he felt that he owed some expla- 
nation in respect to the answer which he 
had given toa noble Lord ona previous 
evening, who begged that an early day 
might be fixed for these petitions. He 
would now say at once that, as it was ex- 
pected that the House would adjourn from 
the day immediately preceding the 


Christmas holydays until the Ist of 
February, he should propose that the 


first petition on the list should be 
taken into consideration on the Tuesday 
following, the 6th of February. On 
the occasion to which he had referred, 
he stated to the noble Lord that he had 
some hesitation as to what course he should 
pursue in respect to these petitions. He 
did not wish to provoke a debate on a 
subject which might be. better considered 
to-morrow night; but he must say, that 
circumstances had occurred before, during, 
and after, the late elections, which had 
caused him to doubt whether or not it 
might not become necessary to adopt an 
extraordinary course in reference to these 
petitions. Threats had been held out in 
some instances that persons whose return 
was certain, would be opposed, and that, in 
case this opposition failed, the returns 
would be petitioned against. In other 


cases contests were provoked where there | 


was nochance. of a new candidate suc- 
ceeding. 


Ireland, and it was openly declared that 
it was necessary to raise a subscription to 
set aside the returns from that country ; 
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Immediately after the elections | 
particular reference was made to those of 
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and it was stated this was required, 
not on the grounds that the Members re- 
turned did not represent the people of 
Ireland, but specially, because they did 
not agree with the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of England. These circum- 
stances, combined with others of a similar 
kind, had induced him to doubt the just 
operation of that law upon the subject 
known under the name of the Grenville 
Act. He was ready to state now, however, 
that his suspicions as to these circum- 
stances were removed, and he would also 
acknowledge that no circumstances but 
those of a very extraordinary nature should 
induce the House to adopt an unusual 
course in respect to petitions relating to 
the seats of Members, or to defer their 
consideration beyond the time which a 
due regard for the dignity of the House 
and the character and claims of the peti- 
tioners required. Now, with regard to 
the number of the election petitions already 
before the House, they did not seem to 
exceed in so great anumber the amount of 
former occasions as to warrant the belief 
that any sinister or peculiar motives had 
called them forth. In 1831, there were 
fifty-seven election petitions; after the 
dissolution of 1832, there were forty-nine; 
in 1835, there were forty-two; and in the 
present year, up to the time he was speak- 
ing, there were sixty-seven petitions, 
which was only ten more than the number 
of petitions in 1831. As far, therefore, as 
any deductions from numbers could guide 
him, considering the great number of con- 
tests which had taken place in the late 
election, considering also the narrow ma- 
jorities which sometimes occurred in the 
last Parliament, and the very natural de- 
sire which existed on the part of the 
minority to crop that majority, he did not 
think that the number of election petitions 
in the present year was such as to warrant 
any extraordinary measures in regard to 
them. With respect to the nature of the 
petitions themselves, he could only say 
that, up to the present period, he did not 
perceive that there was any great cluster 
of petitions of any one particular kind 
which would make it clear that there had 
been any combination in order to present 
them, when no reasonable grounds existed 
for their complaints, and that they had 
been presented merely for the purpose of 
influencing the results of divisions of 
that House, or for changing the tribunals 
or altering the names of those who should 
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be called on to decide upon petitions of 
this kind. Under these circumstances, he 
should merely move, ‘* That the petition 
on the election for the county of Roxburgh 
be taken into consideration on Tuesday, 
the 6th of February.” 

Sir R. Peel rejoiced at the course which 
the noble Lord had taken, and which en- 
tirely precluded the necessity for his mak- 
ing the motion of which he had given 
notice, in the event that the noble Lord’s 
motion had not been made. He rejoiced, 
because he thought that the noble Lord 
had, strictly adhered to the uniform course 
pursued in respect to election petitions, 
and had thus asserted the undoubted 
principle that it was the first duty of Par- 
liament to determine who were the repre- 
sentatives of the people. By the course 
now adopted by the noble Lord, it was 
declared to the country that the House 
would proceed, immediately after the 
recess,to try the election petitions, before 
the known constitutional authority of Par- 
liament, and therefore all parties concerned 
in them would hold themselves in readi- 
ness to give their attendance, and do all 
that might be required of them in respect 
of them at that time. The 6th of February 
was the day named for the first petition, 
and the rest on the list must shortly follow 
in their order, at which time the parties 
to them must be aware that they would be 
required to have their witnesses in attend- 
ance to submit their cases before the 
known tribunal appointed to decide upon 
them. He knew enough of the noble 
Lord to feel assured that he would not 
depart, on the present occasion, from the 
accustomed course of Parliament in these 
matters. The number of election petitions 
in 1831 was fifty-seven, and in the present 
year they were sixty-seven in number, and 
the noble Lord had justly stated that in 
the relative numerical proportion of these 
petitions there was no ground to impeach 
the bond fide origin and intention of the 
latter. With respect to the parties from 
whom these petitions emanated, he believed 
that of the sixty-seven hitherto presented, 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight came from 
parties on his side of the House, and 
thirty-six from parties interested in the 
opposite side of the question, which, with 
the fortunate intervention of three from 
neutral parties, completed the number. 
The noble Lord had stated that there was 
no appearance upon the face of the peti- 
tions themselves of their having been con- 
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certed by any combination of parties for 
sinister purposes. He had looked into 
the petitions emanating from parties on his 
side of the House, and as far as they were 
concerned, he could fully bear testimony 
to the truth of the noble Lord’s observa- 
tions; but if the noble Lord were to look 
into those proceeding from his own side, 
he thought the noble Lord might possibly 
find some grounds to shake his confidence 
in this matter. The number of petitions 
naturally bore some relation to the num- 
ber of contests, and where these contests 
were nearly balanced, more petitions might 
be expected than when the elections were 
carried by more numerous majorities ; and 
he believed that in the late election there 
had been more contests, and the returns 
obtained by smaller majorities, than 
usually was the case. He heartily rejoiced, 
therefore, that the contingency which had 
been impending over their heads, and 
which was the more awful because it had 
been kept in complete obscurity, had not 
fallen upon them. He certainly did re- 
gret that the noble Lord, as leader of the 
House of Commons, could ever have sup- 
posed that there would have been sufficient 
grounds to suspend the ordinary course 
of Parliament in respect of these petitions. 
Now, whether there were sixty-seven peti- 
tions or 150 petitions, provided they had 
not proceeded from improper motives, the 
House should not, he thought, be pre 

vented from pursuing the proper and ordi 

nary course in respect to them, and 
nothing should be said or done to deter 
parties from coming before that House 
with a sincere desire of seeking redress 
of supposed grievances. For his part, he 
had never seen the declaration which so 
much alarmed the noble Lord, that it was 
the intention of certain parties to question 
the elections of Ireland on the mere 
ground that the parties returned: dif- 
fered from the majority of the English 
Representatives. He could only add that 
this would have been a most preposterous 
and unjust ground of opposition, and he 
could hardly believe it had ever been 
seriously entertained by any rational man. 
With respect to the other ground for 
alarm stated by the noble Lord, he cer- 
tainly had seen statements calculated to 
excite an alarm that some of these peti- 
tions were presented with a view to pre- 
vent certain Members from taking part in 
the decision upon election petitions. Of 
course the noble Lord referred to the cor- 
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respondence which had recently taken 
place between two persons, calling them- 
selves ‘‘ An Elector,” and a “ Non-elector,” 
in The Morning Chronicle. It was, doubt- 
less, this correspondence which excited 
ihe noble Lord’s apprehensions of the 
fatal result of “a cluster of petitions,” to 
use the noble Lord’s expression, and the 
declaration upon which the noble Lord 
had built bis well-founded alarm, was 
viewed with the more apprehension, and 
accepted the more implicitly, because it 
proceeded from an organ which advocated 
the noble Lord’s own politics. As to the 
other declaration, he had never scen it; 
and he heartily rejoiced in the hope that 
the apprehension of it was ill-founded. 
He regretted, however, that the noble 
Lord had suffered himself to be disturbed 
by vain apprehensions of this kind, and to 
be induced even to hold out a threat that 
he would suffer himself to depart from the 
ordinary course of Parliament in respect 
to its privileges, and to delay to bring on 
the consideration of its disputed seats 
beyond the usual period named for so 
doing. He hoped the result would ope- 
rate as a caution to the noble Lord not to 
give faith to vague communications in 
newspapers; and that he would not again 


throw impediments or objections in the 
way of bond fide petitioners to the House 


of Commons. There was one subject in 
connexion with this topic to which he 
wished to advert before he sat down. He 
referred to the Bill brought in by the hon, 
Member for Liskeard relating to the trial 
of controverted elections, and which had 
now passed its second reading. He hoped 
that the course this evening pursued by 
the noble Lord in reference to these elec- 
tion petitions might be understood as a 
promise that they would not proceed 
hastily with that Bill. Why, if the pre- 
sent mode of trying election petitions was 
considered so far satisfactory that the 
election petitions now before the House 
were to be tried by it, he could see no occa- 
sion for bringing on that Bill. He be- 
lieved that it was understood that no busi- 
ness of importance would be done after 
the present week until they re-assembled 
after the recess. So general, he thought, 
was this understanding, that the hon. 
Member for Bridport positively refused to 
defer his motion respecting the Danish 
claims to any day after Friday, so im- 
pressed was he with the notion that imme- 
diately after that day there would be a 
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general flood of Members out of town. If 
this were the case the hon. Member for 
Likeard could not hope to obtain that 
attention to his Bill which the subject of 
it demanded, and, therefore, he hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman would consent 
to defer the future stages of it till after the 
recess. If, however, the hon, and learned 
Gentleman did not think proper to accede 
to this suggestion, he would give notice 
that he would on Friday next, without at 
all entering upon the merits of the Bill, 
but merely because the House would not 
after that day be in a state to do it justice, 
move that it be postponed till an early day 
after the recess, and divide the House on 
his motion. 

Mr. C. Buller was exceedingly obliged 
to the right hon. Baronet for having ap- 
prised him of the course which he intended 
to pursue in reference to his Bill. It 
could not be expected of him to discuss 
the propriety of that course ; but he must 
say, that he had heard no reason from the 
right hon. Baronet, except the threat of 
his opposition, which should prevent him 
from pursuing the course he had originally 
intended in reference to a matter to which 
much public interest was attached, and on 
which he might say public justice to some 
extent depended. He should be very 
sorry to prevent the right hon. Baronet 
and his Friends from going out of town, 
but at the same time he must say that he 
really did not so particularly want their 
attendance in this matter. As far, how- 
ever, as the Bill might be benefited by 
their counsel, he hoped that their engage- 
ments were not so very pressing as to pre- 
vent their affording their assistance. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had partly mistaken 
what he had said. The notion of leaving 
town had not originated with him or with 
any Gentleman on his side of the House, 
but with Gentlemen on the other side, 
He had stated, that so general was this 
impression amongst Gentlemen on the 
opposite side that the hon. Member for 
Bridport had declined to postpone his 
motion on the Danish claims beyond the 
present week. Under these circumstances 
he felt assured that Government would 
not lend itself to obtain an unfair advan- 
tage upon a question of so much im- 
portance. 

Lord John Russell said, that however 
desirous Members might be to get out of 
town as soon as possible, he thought that, 
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as a matter of public business, it would be 
of more importance to go on with this Bill 
before the recess. The object of this Bill 
was, to see whether they could not devise 
a better mode of trial for election petitions. 
He thought they could, and he gave notice 
that he should move the insertion of a 
clause, making it imperative on election 
Committees to appoint a commission to 
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cedence of all other motions. He is per- 
fectly entitled to do so. 

Mr. Blewitt then proceeded :—Sir, in 
rising to move the resolutions of which I 
have given notice, I can assure the House 
I feel deeply impressed with the respon- 
sibility of the duty I am now called upon 


to discharge. It will naturally be asked 


take evidence. If it should turn out that | 


they could find a better mode of proceed- 
ing in election cases than the present 
mode, he could see no reason why it 
should not be applied as soon as possible. 
There could be no more reason to post- 
pone this Bill, because there happened to 
be certain petitions actually awaiting their 
trial, than there was to postpone the 


‘Jury Bill of the right hon. Member, until | 


all the causes then entered for trial before 
the courts had been disposed of. 

Mr. H. Grattan rejoiced at what lad 
fallen from the noble Lord, and he wou!d 
ask those who recollected the proceedings 
at the Carlow and Longford election 
Committee, whether they would suffer any 
cause of friend or foe to go before such a 
tribunal? He called upon the hon, Baro- 
net opposite, to recollect what took place 
at the Carlow Election Committee in his 





own presence, where a piece of paper was | 


handed round to the members of the 
Committee, eight in number, who merely 
gave a stroke of their pen above or below 
the name, and the vote was rejected ac- 
cordingly. 

Sir Robert Peel recollected on'y once 
entering the room of the Carlow Election 
Committee, and then only for half an hour, 
during the whole of which time the Com- 
mittee was occupied in listening to the 
speech of Mr. Thesiger. 

Motion agreed to. 


Priviteces or tie Houss.] Lord 


John Russell wished to know from the) 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Blewitt), whether he | 
did not consider it better to reserve the | 
discussion of his resolutions until to-mor- | 
‘ever illegal in itself, might by them be 


row, when the hon. Member for Limerick 


(Mr. W. S. O’Brien) would bring under | 


discussion a petition bearing on the same 
| and to annihilate at one “ fell swoop” the 

Mr. Blewitt: If 1 am to understand | 
that I shall have precedence to-morrow | 
evening, I shall agree to the noble Lord’s | 
| by the combined and collected resources 

Sir Robert Peel: 1 think the hon. Gen- | 
tleman should stipulate for his taking pre- | noble Lord on the treasury bench, and all 


subject? 


proposition. 


of me, what qualifications have you, a 
young and inexperienced Member of the 


| House, to put yourself forward thus pro- 


minently in the face of your country, and 
to assume a position which would have 
better become a more eloquent advocate, 
and a more practised debater? Siy, in 
answer to that inquiry, I must plead guilty 
to a charge of presumption— the presump- 
tion of one who undertakes an Herculean 
task, without the strength or the power by 
which only itis to be achieved. Humble, 
however, as my position in this house may 
be, I cannot stand tamely by, and see its 
dignity insulted, its authority despised, 
and its just rights and privileges set at 
defiance, Sir, my attention was first called 
to the grievance in question by the remit- 
tance to London, from the country town 
near which | reside, of a sum of money, 
for the avowed purpose of expelling from 
this House the hon, and learned Member 
for Dublin. Sir, it did appear to me that 
this was a most foul and atrocious aggres- 
sion upon the freedom of election, and 
the liberty of the subject, and such as I 
could not have anticipated, even from the 
utmost virulence of political or party feel- 
ing. I had, indeed, heard that a Com- 
mittee had been formed in London, for 
purposes which I could not but deem 
unlawfal and unconstitutional; but until 
the subscription to which I have alluded 
came under my notice, I had no concep- 
tion of the mischiefs that might result from 
the formation and objects of the Com- 
mittee. I little dreamed that the com- 
bination of a few individuals, filling re- 
spectable stations in society, and who 
might be acting from honest impulses, but 
wrong conclusions, to achieve what, how- 


deemed justifiable, would lead to results 
tending to sap the foundations of justice, 
rights and liberties of a mighty nation. 
Sir, if the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin is to be expelled from this House 


of Conservative opulence, why not the 
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his right hon. coadjutors? Why not each 
and every one of the hon. Members on 
this side of the House? Even you, your- 
self, Sir, are not safe in that chair, to 
which the unanimously-approving voices 
of the House have elected you. No man, 
however large his own immediate resources, 
however powerful and unlimited his credit, 
however rich he be in the ‘‘ golden opin- 
ions of his constituents—no man, I say, 
in this House, can stand singly and un- 
supported against that mighty deluge of 
wealth which is, as I understand, to be 
supplied and fed ad infinitum from. the 
princely and almost inexhaustible resources 
of acertain hon. Baronet in this House, 
and of his new political associates out of 
the House, Sir, I beg to call the attention 
of the House to the form and language of 
my resolutions. They are framed upon 
the principle, that immutable principle of 
justice in a free country, that no man 
should be presumed to be guilty, nor con- 
demned without a trial. My first four 
resolutions are declaratory of what I con- 
sider to be the law upon certain points. 
My last seeks an inquiry into what have 
been the circumstances of a particular 
transaction alleged to have taken place, 
but of which the House has no judicial 
knowledge, in order to ascertain whether 
those circumstances have been such as to 
bring any and what parties withia the 
scope and operation of the law. By this 
course, Sir, nothing will be taken for 
granted, nothing prejudged; and I have 
adopted it, because it was most consistent 
with my notions of justice and of equity, 
and with that moderation of temper and 
feeling which best becomes a man who is 
actuated by public, and not by any party 
or personal motives. It is just possible, 
Sir, that I may not, on this occasion at 
least, gain credit with some hon. Gentle- 
men for that pure honesty of intention to 
which I lay claim; and as [ cannot intro- 
duce them into the recesses of my heart, 
i must be content if I can only obtain from 
them a fair and dispassionate hearing. 
This, Sir, [ might demand as a right, but 
i am quite willing to accept it as an act of 
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wiifally and deliberately cali ian question, 
otherwise than by a petition, the right or 
title of any Member to a seat in the House. 
] request attention to the precedents and 
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authorities which I am about to cite, and 
which I shall do as shortly and succinctly 
as the nature of the case will admit of. I 
well know the value of your time. Let 
the House hear me but with patience while 
I speak to the purpose, and I promise that 
its indulgence shall not be abused. I 
will not confine myself to a reference to 
the character applied to the House by 
Fortescue. 

“Si antiquitatem spectes, est vetustissima ; 
si dignitatem est honoratissima; si jurisdic- 
tionem est capacissima.” 


In the time of Henry 6th, the following 
doctrine was laid down by the judges :— 


“Tt hath not been used before time, nor be- 
comes it us to determine matters concerning 
the high court of Parliament, which is so high 
and mighty in its nature that it is judge of the 
law, and makes that to be law which is not 
law, and that to be no law which is.” 


Unless I am able to satisfy the House 
by precedents analogous to the present 
case, I shall waive all claims to a decision 
in his favour. Lord Coke, in his Ist In- 
stitute, said, 


“Whatever matter arises concerning either 
Hlouse of Parliament ought to be examined, 
discussed, and adjudged in that House to 
which it relates, and not elsewhere. In the 
celebrated county of Norfolk case, in 1586, 
the Lord Chancellor and Judges took upon 
themselves to decide which of two returns 
were valid; upon which it was resolved by 
the whole body of this House, ‘ That it was a 
most perilous precedent, that after two knights 
of a county were duly elected, any new writ 
should issue out for a second election without 
order of the House itself. That the discussing 
and adjudging of this and such-like differences 
only belonged to the House.’ On the 28th of 
April, 1626, Mr. Crooke complained to the 
IIouse, that Sir Thomas Horwood had reviled 
him, saying, that he came to be a Member of 
the House by bribery and corruption, and Sir 
Thomas Horwood was sent for to answer the 
charge. On the 7th of December, 1669, the 
Ilouse of Commons passed a resolution, ‘ That 
no petition, or any other matter depending in © 
| the Ifouse of Commons, can be taken notice 
| of by the Lords, unless communicated to them 
| by the House of Commons.’ The celebrated 
‘declaration of rights, which was comprised by 
t William and Mary, 1688-9, contains the fol- 
lowing passage :—* That the freedom of speech 
and debates, or proceedings in Parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in 
|any court or place out of Parliament.’ On 
i the 11th of January, 1694, the House passed 
the following resolution: —‘ Resolved, that 
Mr. Alexander Norres, mayor of the borough 
of Liverpool, in the county of Lancaster, hav- 
ing taken upon him to judge, that Joseph 
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Maudit, esq., being coroner of the said borough 
was incapable to be elected burgess to serve 
in Parliament, though duly chosen, having 
made a false return, Thos. Brotherton, esq., to 
serve as a burgess for the said borough, hath 
herein violated the rights of the Commons of 
England, and broken the privileges of this 
House. Resolved, that the said Alexander 
Norres, for the said misdemeanour, be sent for 
in custody of the Serjeant-at-arms.’ On the 
26th February, 1701, the House agreed to a 
resolution of a Committee of Privileges to the 
following effect:—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that to assert, that the House 
of Commons is not the only Representatives 
of the Commons, tends to the subversion of 
the rights and privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, and the fundamental constitution of the 
Government of this kingdom.’ On the 26th 
January, 1703, the House passed the following 
resolutions :—1. ‘ That according to the known 
law and usage of Parliament, it is the sole 
right of the Commons of England in Parlia- 
ment assembled (except in cases otherwise 
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lover of his country looks with horror and 
dismay. A self-constituted tribunal has 
risen up—an tmperium in imperio—greater 
and yet less than the Parliament, acknow- 
ledging apparently its power, but intcr- 
cepting and controlling and rendering 
nugatory its jurisdiction. Sir, the judges 
of the land the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, kings and queens, all the high and 
mighty of the kingdom, have been told 
successively, in the plainest and most 
indignant terms, that they shall not inter- 
fere in any matters affecting the House of 
Commons. I shall be glad to hear by 
what ingenuity of argument any hon. 
Member will attempt to convince the 
House that a self-elected committee of 
private individuals are entitled to do that 
which is forbidden to the Lords, the 
Judges, and the King’s Majesty. Sir, the 
next point which I shall have to support 


provided for by Act of Parliament,) to examine | before the House is, that according to the 


and determine all matters relating to the right 
of election of their own Members.—2. ‘ That 
according to the known law and usage of Par- 
liament, neither the qualification of any elector, 
nor the right of any person elected, is cogniza- 
ble or determinable elsewhere than before the 
Commons of England in Parliament assem- 
bled (except in cases otherwise provided for 
by Act of Parliament.’”) 

The cases which I have cited, show the 
jealousy felt by that House as, to any 
doubt being cast upon the right and title 
of any of its Members. That the House 
does not allow of any impeachment of its 
title as a collective body was proved by 
the resolution of 1701, declaring it to be 
mischievous to hold that they were not 
the Representatives of the people. Then 
came the resolution of 1703, by which 
the rights of electors were clearly defined 
and ascertained. I will add to these 
authorities, the statement of Judge Black- 
stone, who said, that the privileges of 
Parliament were established, not only for 
the purpose of protecting its Members 
from being molested by their fellow sub- 
jects, but also, more especially, from being 
oppressed by the Crown. If Blackstone 
had lived in these days, he would have 
transposed these clauses, and have said 
that the privileges of Parliament were 
established not only for the purpose of 
protecting its Members from being op- 
pressed by the Crown, but also, more 
especially, from being molested by their 
fellow subjects. The House is now, 
however, threatened externally with a 
species of molestation at which every true 





law, and also according to the established 
practice of the House, no person who has 
not a direct and immediate interest in an 
election which is the subject of contro- 
versy can petition, or directly or indi- 
rectly be a party to a petition, against the 
return of any Member. I shall argue this 
point, first from the general principles of 
law, and then from such direct and analo- 
gous precedents as I have been able to 
find in the Journals of the House. Sir, 
such naturally is the wicked propensity of 
mankind to meddle in the affairs of others, 
and to promote quarrels and disputes 
amongst their neighbours, on the Lucre- 
tian principle, I presume— 


“ Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem”— 


such, I say, Sir, is this propensity, that it 
was found necessary, at a very early period 
of civilised society, to make it an offence, 
and provide some remedy against it; and 
accordingly I find in the Roman law an 
express enactment forbidding the practice, 
denouncing the offenders as the pests of 
society, and subjecting them to the con- 
demnation of fine, imprisonment, and per- 
petual infamy. The same principle was 
adopted in our common law under the 
head of maintenance, which is described 
by the best authorities as an officious in- 
termeddling in a suit that no way belongs 
to one, by maintaining or assisting either 
party with money or otherwise to defend 
it; and this is expressly charged as an 
offence against public justice—as tending 
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to keep alive strife and contention, and to 
pervert{the remedial process of the law 
into an engine of oppression. These 
salutary regulations of the common law 
were adopted and confirmed at a very 
early period of our history by various 
statutes, 


“The Ist Richard 1st enacted, ‘That no 
person whatever shall take or sustain any 
quarrel by maintenance in the country, on 
grievous pain—the King’s officers to be 
punished as therein provided ; all others, on 
pain of imprisonment and ransom.’ By the 
ist Edward 3rd. (one of our most accomplished 
princes and law-givers) it was enacted, ‘ That 
no person shall take upon him to maintuin 
quarrels nor parties in the country, to the dis- 
turbance of the common law.’ This offence 
was again recognised by the 32d Llenry 8th, 
and tke offender was made liable to a penalty 
of 10/.’’ 


I will here anticipate an objection with 
which I may be met on this point. It 
might be contended that this was not such 
an officious intermedling in the quarrel of 
another as was contemplated by the law— 
that this was a question in which all ought 
to unite “ ut bene gereretur Respublica.” 
I will answer that objection by this argu- 
ment—that every elector has a right to 
exercise his privilege in a particular dis- 
strict, and not elsewhere, and that an un- 
qualified person can take no part in 
an election. He can not propose or 
second a candidate, he can not demand 
a poll, nor can he {subsequently call 
for a scrutiny. All these rights and 
privileges are expressly confined to the 
electors, or those who have aright to be 
candidates. I admit that when a can- 
didate is returned, he is a representative 
of the whole country; but it is the 
privilege of the House to decide upon his 
title, and none but electors or candidates 
are allowed to interfere. The first case 
bearing upon this subject is the Bucking- 
ham case, in 1689 :— 
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‘¢ There it was said the objection was taken 
that the petitioners against the return had not 
entitled themselves, by their petition, to ques- 
tion the election, having not thereby so much 
as alleged that they were either electors or 
elected, or candidates for the said election. 
The committee did not come to any express 
resolution on that particular point, but upon 
the whole matter they decided that the election 
was good. In the Dumbarton district case, 
1728, the House decided that the manner of 
obtaining and signing a petition was a material 
question previous to the trial, and referred 
that matter to the consideration of the Com- 
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mittee ; and in the Wotton Basset case, 1742, 
and in several other cases which he could 
mention, the House made similar orders. I 
find it expressly laid down in several works 
on parliamentary practice, that previous to the 
Grenville Act, 10th Geo, 3rd, no petition 
against the return of a Member to that House 
was ever admitted, except from the electors or 
candidates. The Grenville Act would seem 
to have suspended the operation of this prin- 
ciple, as it did not restrict the petition to any 
particular class of persons, but it was soon 
found so inconvenient, and productive of so 
much vexation, that it was deemed necessary 
to bring back the law to its ancient footing; 
and, accordingly, by the 28th of Geo. 3rd, 
after reciting, that provision ought to be made 
for discouraging persons from presenting 
frivolous and vexatious petitions, ‘It is en« 
acted, that no petition against the return of a 


.Member shall be proceeded upon unless sub- 


scribed—first, by some person claiming a right 
to vote; second, by some person claiming a 
right to be returned as duly elected ; or, third, 
by some person alleging himself to have been 
a candidate.” In the Honiton case, 15th of 
February, 1786, it was made a preliminary 
objection before an election committee, to the 
trial of a petition against a return, that the 
petitioners had applied to different persons for 
money to support their petition. The com- 
mittee went into the objection, but it was not 
proved. Onthe 14th of November the House 
agreed to a resolution. ‘ That it ishighly un- 
warrantable, and a breach of the privileges of 
the IIouse, for any person to set the name of 
any other to any petition to be presented to the 
House.” Then came that most important 
chancery case of Wallis v. Duke of Portland, 
decided by Lord Loughborough, and con- 
firmed on appeal to the House of Lords, in 
which it was laid down by his Lordship, 
‘That the procuring and maintenance of a 
petition by one not immediately interested in 
an election, was against public policy, and 
amounted to maintenance at common law,’ 
and in which, also, bis Lordship expressed a 
strong opinion, that a general public subscrip- 
tion to carry on a petition to the House was 
a crime.” 

It will be said that this was only an 
opinion pronounced by a judge in equity, 
and not by a criminal tribunal, which 
alone can be supposed to have a right to 
deal with such a case. But I answer that 
it was the solemn legal opinion of one 
charged with the administration of justice, 
and that it was confirmed by high legal 
authorities in the House of Lords, and, 
amongst others, by the chief justice of the 
King’s Bench for the time being. It was 
found, in accordance with the law, and was 
entitled to the consideration of the House, 
more especially as there was no conflicting 
Opinion to rebut it. All the cases showed 
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that not only the signing of a petition, but 
the getting it up, was confirmed to electors 
and candidates, and that no other person 
had a right directly or indirectly to inter- 
fere. Then, Sir, if I have satisfactorily es- 
tablished the principle, who can doubt that 
an infringement of it is a breach of the 
privileges of the House? It is and must 
be a contempt, and consequently a breach 
of privilege, for any person to do that 
which the House says he shall not do. 
The House had decided that a letter written 
by one Thomas Fergusson to influence the 
vote of an elector—he being in the em- 
ployment of the crown—was a breach of 
its privileges. Let the House suppose the 
case of a Member elected by the almost 
unanimous suffrages of his constituents, 
but who was petitioned against from 
private motives on the ground of an elec- 
tion fund-—suppose this individual not en- 
cumbered with a large fortune, but having 
before his eyes the fear of a dunning cre- 
ditor or of a necessitous family, reproach- 
ing him with the wicked weakness of his 
ambition—suppose that this favourite of 
the electors chose rather to abandon his 
seat, than to defend it to his ruin,—was 
this case an impossible—was it even an 
improbable one? What man in his senses 
would be a candidate, if he must always 
have the fear of these consequences be- 
fore his eyes? If this association were 
permitted to one side, it would be equally 
legal for the other; and in that case the 
whole representation of the country, and 
the whole construction of the Govern- 
ment for the time being, would depend 
upon the longest purse. This is a state 
of things which I am sure no Gentleman 
in the House would wish to see. I shall 
now have to prove that it is a conspiracy 
and a crime atcommon law, and a breach 
of Parliamentary privilege for any persons 
to confederate together for the several pur- 
poses mentioned in my 3d and 4th resolu- 
tions. I shall first inquire what sort of 
confederacies have been held at common 
law to subject parties to a conviction for 
conspiracy. Russell, in his excellent work 
on the criminal law, lays it down that 
every confederacy of persons to obstruct, 
prevent, or defeat the course of public 
justice, or wrongfully to prejudice or to 
impoverish a third person, or to maintain 
another in any matter whether true or 
false, or to effect any public mischief, will 
amount to the crime of conspiracy, the 
unlawful agreement being the gist of the 
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offence. I have before shown that no man 
can legally maintain another in a civil 
proceeding—that it is a violation of the 
common law—that it is against the pro- 
visions of sundry statutes—and that it 
subjects offenders to fine and imprison- 
ment. Now, Sir, a petition against the 
return of a Member to Parliament is 
altogether in the nature of a civil pro- 
ceeding, though some hon. Members 
perhaps may consider it a very uncivil one. 
The petition does not seek to prosecute 
criminally an alleged offender, but is in 
the nature of an appeal for the trial of 
civil rights. I have before shown that to 
assist in getting up such a petition, or 
to support it with money, is forbidden by 
the law, and by the practice of this House, 
and that such assistance and support have 
been pronounced by judicial authority as 
an act of maintenance at common law, and 
acrime. The case, therefore, to which 
I have last alluded does not and cannot 
apply. If then, Sir, maintenance be of 
itself an offence of so highly criminal a 
nature, how greatly must that crime be 
increased when it is superadded to and 
incorporated with another of equal if not of 
greater magnitude! I mean, of course, con- 
spiracy—which then becomes conspiracy 
—to do an act of maintenance. Such 
then, Sir, are maintenance and conspiracy 
in statute and common law. I will now 
show how I connect them with a breach of 
Parliamentary privilege. It appears to me, 
upon a full consideration of all the cases 
that have occurred in Parliament on the 
subject of privilege from the commence- 
ment of its records to the present day, that 
whenever any crime or offence, either at 
common law or by act of Parliament, has 
occurred to affect the proceedings of 
Parliament or elections, or any other mat- 
ters concerning Parliament, the same crime 
or offence has been adopted and na- 
turalised, and engrafted, as it were, and 
acted upon as part of the lex Parliamenti. 
This, Sir, appears to me the only rational 
basis of our judicial privileges. I consider 
that every such privilege ought to be 
founded on the law and consistent with the 
law, and that any decision of the House 
in direct violation of a rule of law or of 
an existing statute would be an act of 
usurpation and of injustice. It is, how- 
ever, arule of law recognised by all the 
judges of the land, and by every writer on 
the constitution of the country, that this 
House is entitled to certain privileges— 
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that those privileges are part of the law of 
the Jand—and that one of those privileges 
is the sole right of examining, discussing, 
and adjudging all matters concerning the 
House itself. What I claim, therefore, 
for this House as an undeniable privilege, 
founded upon the law and consistent with 
the law, is, not the right of ourselves to 
make new laws, but the sole right of 
applying the laws as they exist to all mat- 
ters affecting elections or any of our pro- 
ceedings—the sole right of adjudging 
whether in such cases the laws have been 
broken, and the sole right of punishing 
those whom we may have found guilty of 
a breach of the laws which we are so 
entitled to administer. Is not this posi- 
tion proved by all the cases of libel, with 
reference to which, proceedings have been 
taken in this House, from the year 1500 
down to the case of the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for North Wilts (Sir F. Burdett), 
in the year 1810? Is the authority of 
Parliament not proved by analogy of what 
was the case in the courts of justice in the 
country? Do they not maintain the ne- 
cessity of a true and faithful record of 
their proceedings; and dothey not com- 
mit persons for contempt who infringed 
upon that rule? Is it not upon record 
that an individual, a Captain Perry, was 
committed for presuming to print his 
brief before the hearing of the cause? If 
such be the practice pursued in courts of 
justice, is it not a contempt of the 
privileges of that House for parties to con- 
federate together to interrupt the es- 
tablished jurisdiction of that House, to 
prejudice the minds of the public and of 
the Members of that House, not only by 
allegations made without proof, and not 
only before the cause came on for hearing, 
but before the case was even in course of 
judicial investigation? Sir, I think I have 
now said enough in support of my first 
four resolutions. They will be found to 
embrace the following list of crimes and 
misdemeanours :—First, libel; second, 
maintenance; third, conspiracy; fourth, 
contempt of court; fifth, breach of Parlia- 
mentary privilege, the last uniting them 
all in a sort of Gordian knot, which this 
House will not allow to be cut, and which 
it may, I think, baffle the ingenuity 
of hon. Members to untie. I now 
come to my fifth resolution. Sir, the re- 
ference 1 ask for to the Committee of 
Privileges is founded upon the passages I 
am about to read from The Standard 
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newspaper. [The hon. Member then read 
the resolutions adopted by the meeting at 
the London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, on 
the 30th of August last.) He continued : 
—I shall not imitate the example of those 
who have taken upon themselves to 
prejudge the cause of poor persecuted Ire- 
land, whose singular ill-fortune it is ever 
to be thought in the wrong. Upon the 
proceedings detailed in these papers I shall 
make no comment. There is no proof 
before the House, and, therefore, 1 will 
not assert that any meeting took place— 
that any committee was formed—that any 
resolutions were passed—that any sub- 
scriptions have been made. In order to 
avoid the possibility of injustice I should 
be even willing to become an adherent to 
Bishop Berkeley’s philosophy, and _ to 
believe, if I could, that no such papers as 
I hold in my hand were ever printed, and 
that no such person as Mr. Andrew Spot- 
tiswoode ever existed. I wish nothing to 
be done partially or unfairly. From what 
has been read to the House, regard being 
had to my first four resolutions and what I 
have advanced in support of them, the 
House is, I think, bound to believe that 
something has occurred which ought 
to be inquired into, and that that some- 
thing must materially affect the question 
whether or no certain election petitions 
which have been presented to the House 
ought or ought not to be proceeded 
upon? This question, Sir, cannot be de-« 
termined until the whole facts of the case 
are laid before the House. That the House 
has the power, and has always acted upon 
the principle, of inquiring into the manner 
in which election petitions (or indeed any 
petition) have been got up and supported, 
Ihave before shown. Sir, I shall now 
make a few concluding observations on the 
principles attempted to be established by 
my first four resolutions. Whatever may 
have been heretofore thought by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House, 
they will now see that in these at least no 
party question is involved. We are all 
equally interested in the maintenance of 
those rights and privileges which we hold 
in trust for ourselves, for our successors, 
and for the people. There is no man, 
however humble, who may not make it 
an object of his ambition to obtain a seat 
in this House. Our privileges, therefore, 
are privileges of the whole nation, and in 
them every member of the community has 
a direct and immediate interest, On these 
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grounds, then, Sir, J appeal for support to 
every party in this House, but more espe- 
cially I appeal to the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, whose chast- 
ened temper, and whose wise and enlight- 
ened mind will enable him to view the 
question entirely divested of prejudice or 
party feeling. He, I think, will admit 
that I have conducted the discussion of 
an important and exciting topic with can- 
dour and moderation, that I have asserted 
no principle for which I was not prepared 
to produce precedent and authority, and 
that if Iam mistaken, I have at least shown 
grounds for a rational opinion. Sir, the 
subject to which I have been calling the 
attention of the House affords a fruitful 
field for declamation, and had I been ac- 
tuated by no other feeling than that of 
making an ostentatious display of rounded 
periods and studied sentences, my speech 
might, perhaps, have been more agreeable 
to your ears, though not so satisfactory to 
my own judgment. I have throughout 
addressed myself to the reason of hon. 
Members, and not to their passions. If I 
have failed to convince the House of my 
honest opinions, I shall of course readily 
snbmit to their decision. I do, however, 
beseech the House to ponder deeply and 
anxiously upon the results that may ensue 
from it. Our ruling princess, though as 
yet but in the springtide and blossom, as 
it were, of her maiden intellect, is wise, 
just, virtuous, and beneficent. I believe, 
Sir, that to her we might surrender all our 
dearest rights without a fear that our con- 
fidence would be abused. But let us 
recollect that life is uncertain—that there 
is a power more mighty than kings and 
queens, to whose inscrutable decrees the 
high and the low, the bad and the good 
must succumb. The time will arrive (long, 
long be it averted !)—but the time will 
arrive, and we know not how soon (for in 
the midst of life we are in death !), when 
that virgin Queen, who is now the object 
of our fondest hopes, shall be torn from 
us, and laid to repose in the sepulchre of 
her illustrious predecessors. What may 
then happen, Sir, lies unseen and unknown 
in the womb of futurity ; but should ano- 
ther despot ever arise in this country, and 
presume to treat as a bauble yonder mace 
—the emblem of your authority, and of 
the House’s power—to what should we 
fly for succour if not to those privileges 
which have been handed down to us asan 
inheritance from our forefathers, and 
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which it is now my object to have trans. 
mitted to our children’s children unim- 
paired either by royal influence or by 
aristocratical encroachment, as the best, 
the only safeguard for the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. I conclude, Sir, by 
moving that the five resolutions which 
stand on the notice-book be adopted by 
the House. 

On the first resolution being put, 

Mr. Warburton expressed a hope, that 
the hon. Member would confine himself to 
the last resolution which he had read, and 
merely move for a Committee to inquire 
generally into the transaction. There 
might be much difference of opinion among 
hon, Members as to the details and bear- 
ings of the question, but he thought there 
could be none as to the necessity of the 
House being acquainted with all the 
facts of the case. Suppose, for instance, 
it should appear that among the subscri- 
bers to the fund alluded to there were 
some foreign potentates. [Oh, oh !] Hon. 
Members might exclaim, but the thing 
was by no means impossible that among 
the subscribers to this fund there were 
certain would-be despots, to whom it 
should be of the utmost consequence of 
what materials that House should be 
composed. He did not say the case was 
so, but it was not impossible, and therefore 
he conceived it became necessary for them, 
on being apprised that a large collection ' 
was being made to turn Members out of 
the House by persons other than electors, 
to institute a rigid inquiry into the allega-~ 
tion. It was perfectly notorious out of 
doors that there were subscriptions toa 
large amount raised with a view of trying 
to influence the determination of the elec- 
tion Committees. He did not, of course, 
mean that the money was to be applied in 
bribing the Members who should sit on 
election Committees, but all knew that as 
money constituted the sinews of war, so it 
was the sinews by which petitions were 
persevered in. If there were money the 
petition might be persisted in even lon 
after the electors might wish it abandoned. 
He had seen a list of the subscriptions to 
this fund, and he thought it would be well 
to ascertain whetherthe names there repre- 
sented were real or not. An Oxford 
newspaper had been sent to him contain- 
ing one of those lists, on examining which 
he found no less than 700 names of ba- 
chelors and under-graduates subscribing 
ten shillings each, besides various anony- 
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mous contributions of 25. and 20. each. 
Now, all this ought to be a matter of 
inquiry. For his own part, though he 
might not be willing at once to agree to 
all the resolutions of the hon. Gentleman, 
the first of which called on the House 
to designate as a breach of its privi- 
leges the institution of this fund, if 
the hon. Member only moved for a Com- 
mittee he should readily have his vote. 
[“‘ Hear, hear !” and cries of “ withdraw.” ] 

Mr. Blewitt, seeing that the wish of 
the House was, that he should not press 
the first four resolutions, and merely move 
for the Committee would at once submit 
to its desire. 

The question was put and agreed to 
that the first resolution should be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. French submitted to the hon. 
Member whether he might not as well 
wait for the motion of the hon. Member 
for the county of Limerick which stood 
for to-morrow, and which was precisely for 
the Committee the hon. Member sought, 
and thus let the matter come in a more 
matured shape before the House. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien said, that if he were 
allowed to reserve that portion of his 
motion which stood for to-morrow, and 
which referred more immediately to the 
conduct of the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for North Wiltshire, he had no objection 
to the Committee being appointed at 
once. 

The Speaker wished to know from the 
hon. Member for Monmouth, what the 
question was he had now to move? 

Mr. Blewitt: To strike out the first 
part of the fifth resolution, and move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 

The Speaker: The hon. Member must 
hand me the precise words of his motion. 

Mr. Blewitt left his seat, and was pro- 
ceeding to make the alteration in the form 
of his motion, when 

The Attorney-General rose for the pur- 
pose of entreating the hon. Member to 
withdraw his motion, inasmuch as a dis- 
cussion was fixed for to-morrow, which 
would open the whole subject. On the 
discussion of the petition of the hon. 
Member (Mr. S. O’Brien), which had 
been ordered to be printed to-morrow, 
they would have both the law and the 
fact for their consideration, and the House 
then might determine as to the propriety 
of the appointment of a Committee of 
privileges, or a Select Committee. His 
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own private opinion was, that neither the 
one Committee nor the other would be 
expedient. The hon. Baronet (Sir F. Bur- 
dett) had subscribed and had maintained 
his right te do so; and many persons en- 
tertained doubts as to whether this con- 
federation was an offence. He had seen 
one Committee of Privileges, and he never 
wished to see another. A Committee of 
privileges consisted of all the Members of 
that House who were of the legal profes- 
sion, all the merchants, and all the Mem- 
bers for counties, and, therefore, it was 
neither more nor less than a Committee 
of the whole House. 

The Speaker calied the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to order, there being no ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. Blewitt said, if the subject was to 
be taken up by any hon. Member of more 
weight than himself, he should be content 
to withdraw his resolutions. But inas- 
much as it was admitted that a difference 
of opinion prevailed in the public mind 
on the subject of the subscription, he 
thought it quite necessary that it should 
be known what the law was. 

Sir E. Knatchbull called the attention 
of hon. Members, and that of the noble 
Lord, in consequence of the course pur- 
sued by the hon. Member for Monmouth 
(Mr. Blewitt), and the proposition that 
the subject under discussion should be 
deferred until to-morrow. The hon. 
Member for Monmouth had deliberately 
persevered in bringing on his motion, after 
he had been requested by the noble Lord 
to postpone it until to-morrow, and after 
having occupied the time of the House 
with the delivery of a speech which very 
possibly contained much information, now 
came forward and asked leave to withdraw 
his motion. Under ordinary circumstances 
he (Sir E. Knatchbull) should not object 
to the adoption of such a course, but he 
did think, under the present it was due to 
the justice and character of the House 
that it should come to a decision upon the 
question. 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
House to the fact that the hon. and 
learned Member for Ripon (Sir E. Sug- 
den) had occupied the attention of the 
House the other evening for two hours 
and a half, and then withdrew his motion. 
No objection was then taken by that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House to the 
course so pursued, They had not pres- 
sed for a division on that occasion, He 
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had seconded the motion of the hon. 
Member for Monmouth (Mr. Blewitt), in 
order that the question might be brought 
before the House; but it was now consi- 
dered by hon. Members around him that 
they could not properly decide upon it at 
present. If the hon. Gentleman was not 
allowed to withdraw his motion, then let 
it be negatived. As they were ill informed 
on the subject, however, it had better 
stand over or be negatived. 

Lord John Russell had understood that 
the first four resolutions had been with- 
drawn. 

Sir EL. Knatchbull had not been aware 
that such was the case. If the Speaker 
should say he had put the question, that 
would alter the case. He did not believe 
the question had been put. 

Mr. Praed had not understood the 
question to be put. 

The Speaker said, he had put the ques- 
tion on the first resolutions, and that part 
of the motion was withdrawn. He con- 
sidered that no objection existed to the 
withdrawal. He was then about to put 
the question on the last resolution, but it 
not being in the proper form to be put, 
the hon. Member for Monmouth (Mr. 
Blewitt) came to the table to alter it. 
At that time it was, that the hon. and 
learned Attorney-General proceeded to 
address the House, when he had called 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to order, 
on the ground that there was no question 
before the House. 

Mr. Williams Wynn was not aware that 
the question had been put. 

Mr. Borthwick had understood the 
Speaker to have put the question on the 
first resolutions, upon which he (Mr. Borth- 
wick) rose to oppose them, when he was 
interrupted by hon. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House stating that 
they were withdrawn. 

The Speaker said, that he had called 
the Attorney-General to order because at 
the moment when he was addressing the 
House there was no motion before it. 

Mr. Goulburn rose to address the House, 
but was called to order by 

An Hon. Member on the Ministerial 
side. There was literally no question 
before the House, and it was not com- 
petent to the right hon. Gentleman to 
speak. 

The Speaker said, that undoubtedly 
there was no motion before the House, 
but if any Member entertained a reason- 
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able doubt as to the propriety of the 
course pursued by him, he would be most 
happy to hear anything that might fall 
from him. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had risen to sub- 
scribe to the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman in his statement with re- 
gard to the first resolution. 

Colonel Szbthorp said, that it certainly 
did appear more difficult for the Speaker 
to perform his duty in this reformed House 
than in the old un-reformed Parliament. 
He wanted to know how it was the hon. 
Member had withdrawn his resolutions 
without the consent of the House ? 

The Speaker said, he was in the course 
of reading the fourth resolution, when, in 
consequence of the hon. Mover desiring 
to make certain alterations, he called on 
him to come down to the table and put 
the resolution into an intelligible shape. 
While he was doing this the Attorney- 
General began to address the House, and 
he called him to order because there was 
no motion before the House. 

An Hon. Member on the opposite side 
(amidst much confusion) suggested that 
the Speaker had better proceed to read 
the fourth resolution, as altered by the 
hon. Member for Monmouth. 

Sir E. Sugden said, the real state of the 
case appeared to be this. The resolutions 
having been regularly moved and seconded, 
the hon. Member for Monmouth walked 
down to the table to place the amended 
paper in the Speaker’s hands. You, 
Sir, continued the hon. and learned 
Member, state that you afterwards put 
the question for the withdrawal of the 
first resolution. But Iam bound to say 
that I did not hear a single word of your 
putting that question, owing to the inat- 
tention that prevailed at the time on these 
benches, The difficulty seems to me to 
arise, not from your not having put the 
question, but from our not having heard 
you put it. Suddenly you passed on to 
consider what were the terms of the fourth 
resolution, with what I at the time, and I 
say it with the utmost respect, thought 
some irregularity, | having no conception 
at the time that any motion to withdraw 
the resolution had been put by you, Sir. 
Had I been aware that such a question 
had been put, I should myself have got 
up, and opposed the withdrawal. 

The Speaker: I am sure the House will 
give me full credit when I say that my only 
desire is to have the question fairly deci. 
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ded. I have stated, according to my re- 
collection, what I think passed, but I am 
sure the House will see that it is a very 
painful situation for a Speaker to have 
what he says so questioned. I therefore 
appeal to the House, not so much for my 
own sake, as for the sake of those who 
may follow me, that when a difference 
does arise as to a matter of fact, the 
question should be properly decided—I 
wish, indeed, that it were possible to put 
the question again, but I feel assured the 
House willdo me the justice to think that 
I would never decide any question in a 
manner that I did not think fully justifi- 
able. 

Mr. Goulburn had not heard the mo- 
tion put for the withdrawal, although it 
was evident from what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman in the chair that 
the question had been duly put. 

Colonel Sibthorp trusted that nothing 
that had fallen from him had been con- 
strued into any disrespect. He could in 
all sincerity declare that he had intended 
none. 

Sir £. Sugden declared, that he had not 
the slightest intention to cast any imputa- 
tion on the chair. His only object had 
been to explain how it had been that they 
on that side of the House had fallen into 
the error of supposing that the question 
of withdrawal had not been put. _ 

The Speaker said, that all he had meant 
was to point out the very painful situation 
in which he had been placed by what had 
occurred. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull was quite sure 
that every decision of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman emanated from the purest mind. 
He thought that the decision of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the subject, whatever 
it might be, should at once be accepted by 
the House. 

Sir Edward Codrington could confirm 
what the hon. Member for Evesham had 
stated as the fact with regard to the mo- 
tion put from the chair. There was no 
noise whatever on that (the Ministerial) 
side, though there was much _ noise 
among the Gentlemen on the other side. 
It was that noise which had no doubt 
given rise to the mistake. 

Mr. Borthwick had one word to say in 
confirmation of his previous statement. He 
would not have got up to address the 
House in the first instance had he not 
heard put the question of withdrawal. He 
then rose solely because he was afraid that 
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the question would be carried for want of 
opposition. . 

Lord J. Russell said, as there appeared 
to be so much confusion of opinion in the 
House, he would state his recollection of 
the facts, thinking that whatever decision 
the right hon. Gentleman might himself 
come to ought to be at once acquiesced iu 
by the House. After the resolutions bad 
been moved and seconded, and the first 
had been read from the chair, the hon. 
Member for Bridport suggested that all the 
resolutions should be withdrawn, except 
the fourth, and that a Select Committee 
should be moved for. The question for 
the withdrawal of the first resolution was 
then put. The hon. Member for Evesham 
rose at the moment to address the House, 
but, finding that the hon. Members on his 
side did not agree in his wish to do 
so, he sat down, and the Speaker pro- 
ceeded. He (Lord J. Russell) then under- 
stood the withdrawal to have been put and 
carried. The Speaker could not be answer- 
able for the inattention of Members who 
afterwards were unaware of what had been 
the proceedings. He paid attention at the 
time, and had now stated his recollection. 
It remained for the Speaker to take the 
course he thought necessary. 

Sir Robert Peel was quite of opinion 
that the proposition of the hon, Member 
for Kent should be adopted ; namely, that 
whatever might be the decision of the 
Speaker on the point must be assented 
to. It appeared that the hon. Member for 
Monmouth was prepared to relinquish his 
first three resolutions. If the father of 
those babes, and pretty large babes they 
were, chose to abandon them, they must 
be thrown on the parish. The House had 
no authority to compel the hon. Member 
to provide for them. He and his friends 
were, he trusted, not to be accused of 
smothering them. The only safe course 
for the House to pursue in this as well 
as in all similar cases was to adhere 
strictly to their rules. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monmouth chose to relieve then— 

The Attorney-General, amidst roars of 
‘Order, order! chair, chair!” rose to 
call the right hon. Baronet to order. 
There was no question before the House. 
The right hon. Baronet, while he recom- 
mended to the House to adhere to their 
rules, ought at least to adhere to them 
himself, 

Mr. Blewitt had always been accus- 
tomed to give the right hon. Member for 
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Tamworth credit for discretion, and find- 
ing that he was in a good position, he 
should imitate the right hon. Baronet,— 
say nothing more, and sit down. The 
hon. Member therefore did not move his 
last resolution, and the others were pre- 
viously withdrawn. 

The Solicitor-General (amidst much 
confusion) rose to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to make better provision for col- 
lecting and distributing the estates of per- 
sons found bankrupts under commissions 
and fiats directed to country Commis- 
sioners. This motion put an end to the 
confusion, and leave was given to bring in 
the Bill. 


Evecrion Peririons.] Lord Stanley: 
As we have now gone through the whole 
of the business that stands upon the 
notice-paper for to-day, I beg to take 
the opportunity of calling the attention 
of the House to the state in which we 
stand with respect to the question which 
we had hoped to have brought to a dis- 
cussion and conclusion this evening. Cer- 
tainly if there were any parties in that 
House feeling that the motion to be 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
Monmouth (Mr. Blewitt) was one not only 
of the most unusual, but also of the 
most absurd and ridiculous character.— 
I say, if there were any parties in this 
House who were of opinion that the mo- 
tion brought forward was absurd and 
ridiculous, I must say, that the proceed- 
ings of this evening must have been most 
highly gratifying to them; because a mo- 
tion introduced with so much pomp, 
heralded by so loud a flourish of trumpets 
——a motion upon which the Government 
avowedly intended to make a stout battle 
—was at last brought forward [the re- 
mainder of the sentence was drowned in 
loud cries of ‘* Question!” and cries of 
“Go on!”] When order had been re- 
stored the noble Lord continued: I am 
too well aware of the practice of this 
House not to know that at this moment, 
formally speaking, there is no question 
before it. If, therefore, it be the pleasure 
of the House that I wait till the question 
be put from the chair ‘ that this House 
do now adjourn,” [ am perfectly willing 
to sitdown. But I thought it more con- 
venient—[cries of ‘‘ No, no,”] and I have 
the right—[cries of ‘* question” and ad- 
journ”] — have the right to make what 
observations I may think fit, and still be 
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in perfect order, by moving myself, at the 
close of my remarks, that the House do 
now adjourn; but I will not take that 
course. I will wait till the motion for 
the adjournment be made, if Gentlemen 
choose to stand upon form, and demand 
that that more formal course should be 
taken, because I intend to show them 
cause why the House should not adjourn 
without a more definite explanation of the 
course which public business is to take to- 
morrow. 

Lord John Russell moved that this 
House do now adjourn. 

Lord Stanley: I am now in perfect 
form, according to the orders of the 
House, and have a right to continue those 
observations that I was about to make as 
to the course of proceeding which has 
been taken this evening, and the course 
which lies before us for to-morrow. I 
have stated, and repeat it again, that those 
who thought that the motion of the hon. 
Member for Monmouth (Mr. Blewitt) was 
absurd and ridiculous, must have been 
highly gratified at the farce which has 
been enacted to-night. Yes, the motion 
so confidently brought forward, so avow- 
edly made the groundwork upon which 
the Government had intimated their in- 
tention of taking a most extraordinary 
and, as I think, most unconstitutional 
course with respect to petitions, has turned 
out to be the greatest farce ever enacted 
in this House. The hon. Member for 
Monmo th comes down with a long string 
of, I suppose, very well-considered reso- 
lutions ; because no man, and especially 
a new Member of the House, would, I 
think, conie down with so long a string of 
resolutions, involving the most serious 
principles, unless they had previously been 
well and carefully considered. 

Mr. Hume: I rise to order. The noble 
Lord is about to arraign the conduct of 
an hon. Member. Has he given any 
notice to that hon. Member of his inten- 
tion? That hon. Member is not now pre- 
sent. I leave it,therefore, to the noble 
Lord to say how far he thinks it proper to 
proceed with observations relating to the 
conduct of another Gentleman, that Gen- 
tleman not being present to defend him- 
self, 

Lord Stanley: I thank the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny for informing me that 
the hon. Member for Monmouth is not 
present. Finding that he has disappeared 
under the cloud which has inyolved all 
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the proceedings of this evening in so 
much mystery, I will not proceed with 
any observations that can relate either 
personally to him or invidiously to his 
motion. But I wish to call the attention 
of the House, as the Spottiswoode con- 
spiracy storm seems to have blown over 
for this evening [No, zo/]—What! not 
blown over [ No, xo /]—not blown over for 


this evening? Surely I have a right to 


say that the storm is blown over when 
an hon. Gentleman, having given notive 
of five resolutions, having made a long 
speech in recommendation of those reso- 
lutions, finding very great doubt and dif- 
ficulty thrown upon them by a part of the 
House, finally withdraws the first of the 
five, and on the remaining four, fearing 
the decision of the House, declines to have 
the question put. That is the precise 
situation in which this most vaunted mo- 
tion, which was to blow up the Spottis- 
woode conspiracy, now stands. But] want 
to know what we are to expect from to- 
morrow. Clearly the hon. Gentleman who 
has given way to-night has no intention of 
again inviting us to the discussion of those 
resolutions from which he has shrunk this 
evening. No possible Parliamentary ground 
can be alleged for such a course. The 
House to-night was full to overflowing. 
The only wish, on the part of the House 
was, to have the question put. But the 


hon. Member could not persuade himself 


to have the question put, because he was 
well aware of the reception it would meet 
with from the majority of the House. 
Therefore, that these resolutions should 
ever again make their appearance upon 
the table of the House, 1 hold to be a 
presumption insulting to the dignity of the 
House. If they should again make their 
appearance, then I must say, that the 
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proceedings of this evening can be cha- | 


racterised only as the grossest and most 
vexatious trifling with the House. But I 
suppose, that the great field-day is to be 
upon the motion of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. W. S. O’Brien). ‘The no- 
ble Lord, the Secretary for the Home De- 
partinent, told us at av early hour of the 
evening, that it was necessary to print the 
petition of the hon. Member for Limerick, 
because the whole question in which his 
petition was involved was to come under 
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part, though only a small and inconsider- 
able part; and moreover, that that case 
would be determined by the general 
decision to which the House came to- 
night. We ask, then, for judgment on 
the general question ; we claim it, we beg 
for it, but we cannot even have the ques- 
tion put, which is to enable us to express 
our opinions upon it. Now, it is pro- 
posed, as I understand, to sink the gene- 
ral question in the individual question. 
The petition of the hon. Member for Li- 
merick is to be brought forward to-mor- 
row night, when the great constitutional 
question is to be decided upon, whether 
any individual is entitled by the law of 
the land to subscribe his money to carry 
into effect the legal rights of any man, or 
any body of men—whether any individual 
has the right to support by his money the 
expenses necessary to procure justice by 
securing a true election, free from fraud, 
for Members of this House. We desire 
to discuss that point on the general ques- 
tion, but we are told that we must discuss 
it upon the single question. 1 put it then 
to those Gentlemen, who were so anxious 
to call me to order, is it an unreasonable 
thing that I should ask to be -informed 
what the precise question is to be which, 
within twenty-four hours, the hon. Member 
for Limerick’ is to bring forward? We 
were ready to meet the case to-night, we 
were prepared with our answer; we knew 
the case, we had had warning given us of 
what it was to be; hut now the hon. 
Mewber for Limerick, under cover of his 
single case, persuades the hon. Member 
for Monmouth to shrink from the general 
issue, and proposes to have the question 
revived upon his individual petition, not 
having had the courtesy to give us notice 
of what the question is to be when he 
brings the matter under our consideration. 
The hon. Member for Kilkenny charged 
ine just now with a want of courtesy in 
not having given notice to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monmouth, of my intention to 
allude to the manner in which he had 
brought forward his resolutions, But how 


could T, or any human being, imagine by 


the consideration of the House to-nieht— ! 


that the whole matter would be taken as 
a substantive question, of which the hon. 
Member for Limerick’s case would form a 


i 
j 
‘ 


anticipation the events of this evening ? 


/ Could any man conceive that a question 
'so solemnly brought forward, would be so 


ludicronsly disposed of? But [ submit, 


whether the hen. Member for Limerick — 
I do not know whether he be present or 
-not—I submit, then, whether he be not 
chargeable with a want of courtesy to the 
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House in not giving, before the question 
of adjournment was put to-night, a dis- 
tinct notice of the proposition which he 
thinks of sufficient importance to bring 
forward in a substantive form to-morrow. 
As the hon. Gentleman is in his place, I 
hope I shall obtain from him the object I 
have in view—a distinct statement of the 
nature of the proposition which in the 
course of some eighteen hours hence, we 
are to be called upon to discuss, 

Mr. W.S. O’Brien had taken an oppor- 
tunity, more than once in the course of 
the evening, of stating that until the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Monmouth 
was disposed of, he could not exactly say 
in what terms his motion would be framed; 
but, from first to last, he had given a dis- 
tinct intimation that it was his intention 
to direct the notice of the House to the 
conduct of the hon. Baronet (Sir Francis 
‘Burdett), the Member for North Wilts. 
That intimation was given in terms as 
clear and explicit as he had the power of 
employing; and his absence from. the 
House, a short time since, was for the 
purpose of writing out the notice of his 
motion for to-morrow night, and giving it 
to the clerk. The notice he was going to 
submit, and which had been drawn up 
without any reference to any thing that 
had fallen from the noble Lord, was to the 
following effect: that he would, on the 
morrow evening move, that the petition 
presented by him, complaining of the sub- 
scriptions raised to prosecute election pe- 
titions in Ireland, be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Lord John Russell: The noble Lord 
has called the attention of the House to 
the proceedings of the night; and, | 
think, he has indulged rather unduly in an 
air of triumph at the resolutions moved 
by the hon. Member for Monmouth not 
being acceded to by the House. It is 
very possible, that the hon. Member for 
Monmouth, not being used to the modes 
of proceeding in the House, may, without 
sufficient consideration, have given notice 
of resolutions with which other hon. Mem- 
bers could not agree. It may be very pos- 
sible that the motion which he framed was 
not in accordance with the general view 
of those who share in his opinion, as to 
the character of these subscriptions. But 
I do not think, that the noble Lord is 
justified in assuming from that that he is 
to leave this House with an assurance 
that the confederacy to collect subscrip- 
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tions for the purpose of displacing Irish 
Members, and Irish Members only, is to 
remain unassailed. I do not say, that I 
could have supported the motion of the 
hon. Member for Monmouth. I do not 
say, that it may be fit, considering the law 
and the precedents in these cases, to 
institute a Select Committee upon the 
subject; but this I do say, that an act 
more calculated to shake men’s confidence 
as to the fair decision of Election Com- 
mittees—an act more calculated to make 
men believe that the seats in this House 
were to be determined, not according to 
ihe just rights of the case, but accorcing 
to the politics of those who held those 
seats—an act more calculated to make 
cne part of the United Kingdom afraid, 
nay, strongly sensible, that they will not 
get justice—an act more calculated to 
work these evils than this combination, of 
which Mr, Spottiswoode is at the head, 1 
know no instance of in the history of this 
country ; and if I take any part in the 
debate to-morrow, it certainly will be to 
insist upon the dangerous character of 
such a proceeding. What is the appear- 
ance that the thing presents? That men 
collect subscriptions to support or to attack 
seats which they think to be held unduly. 
That would be a question which, upon 
some precedents and some decisions, 
might well form matter for deliberation, 
and ene high authority might be quoted 
who has given a legal decision upon views 
founded upon the subject. But this is 
not the character of this proceeding. The 
character of the present proceeding is this, 
that hardly were the elections over— 
hardly could any man know the exact 
circumstances of -any particular election— 
than a party of persons meet (this was 
upon the 30th of August, when the parti- 
culars of the elections could hardly be 
known) and decide immediately that a 
certain number of those elections—they 
neither say which nor how many—are in- 
valid; they declare that practices had 
prevailed at those elections, of which they 
could have no knowledge, and they pro- 
ceed to say—not, certainly, that they 
found their petitions upon that point—but 
they proceed to say, that Members will be 
seated in the House having different 
opinions fiom those of many Gentlemen 
who have been returned for many parts of 
the United Kingdom, What was the 
direct tendency of such a course as this? 
Was it not enough to make every Irish- 
2B2 
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man believe and think, “‘ Whatever I may 
do with my franchise, to whomsoever I 
give my vote, I know, although there may 
be a majority of hundreds of sound votes 
in favour of the Member to whom I com- 
mit my wants, my feelings, my interests, 
he will be no sooner returned to the House 


does not represent me—not on the grounds 
that he is not sent by me freely into the 
House of Commons to speak my senti- 
ments; but, because he does not speak 
the sentiments of those more wealthy and 
more opulent persons who take care that 
there shall be returned for the county or 
the borough of which I am an inhabitant 
a person, not to represent my sentiments, 
but to represent the sentiments of those 
who subscribe their money to secure the 
seats of such Members as they please ?” 
I maintain that the tendency of such a 
subscription is to raise in the breast of 
every independent elector the feeling I 
have stated, and no other. 1 put aside, 
at this moment, the inconvenience, the 
expense which may attend those who 
have been so elected; at this moment, I 
will not take that point into consideration. 
But I say that, considering the difference 
of political opinions, and the differences in 


point of religion which prevail in Ireland, 
to raise a subscription fund, and to carry 
it throughout the country for the sole 
purpose of unseating Irish Representa- 
tives, and no other Representatives, is a 


measure more calculated to estrange 
the people of Ireland from a great portion, 
at least, of the people of England—more 
calculated to engender feelings of bitter- 
ness and of alienation than any measure 
of which we have a record in history. It 
is caleulated—and this is the most inju- 
rious effect of all—it is calculated to make 
the people of Ireland think that there are 
Members meeting in London cognizant of 
the constitution, and aware of the prac- 
tice of the House, who believe, that if the 
Members for Ireland are not suitable to 
the taste of some parties in this country, 
they may be turned out of their seats. I 
say this, because the noble Lord has 
thought fit, at the moment that the House 
was about to adjourn, to recite, out of 
triumph, an account of what had taken 
place this evening. I ask the noble Lord, 
therefore—as there is no doubt that the 
hon. Member for Limerick will bring for- 
ward his motion—to come down to-mor- 
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row and say, not whether it be legal in 
certain cases to make subscriptions, but 
whether he be ready to stand by this Spot- 
tiswoode conspiracy,—whether he applaud 
it as an act done in the spirit of the con- 
stitution,—whether he stand up for it as 


an act calculated to cement the union,— 
than he will be attacked by a monied 
combination, not on the grounds that he | 


whether he, with his knowledge of the 
proceedings of the House, will say, that 
those who have circulated and promoted 
this subscription are likely to make the 
character of this House more respected 
throughout the empire. I will not say 
now, that any direct proceedings can be 
taken by the House: I know but of one 
case in which resolutions of a similar 
nature were proposed to the House, and 
they stand, indeed, upon a very weak and 
fragile authority. I wish I could quote 
some person of high legal fame as having 
brought them before the House; I wish I 
could name some person of great consti- 
tutional knowledge, some person of sound 
judgment, as having proposed them; but, 
alas! the only person I can name as hav- 
ing brought forward any similar resolu- 
tions, was the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for North Wilts. Upon his authority, 
I certainly shall not lean. The hon. Ba- 
ronet, undoubtedly, brought a case against 
two electors of Middlesex, who were 
Members of this House, who not only had 
signed a petition but assembled at a meet- 
ing somewhere in the city, and passed 
resolutions condemning the hon. Baronet 
for having obtained his seat by illegal 
means. The hon. Baronet moved resolu- 
tions calling upon the House to declare 
whether these electors had not committed 
an unconstitutional act. Their defence 
was, that, although they were Members of 
the House, they were electors of Middle- 
sex, and that they had signed the resolu- 
tions in question as being the only means 
by which they could make common cause 
with their fellow-electors in promoting a 
petition against the seat of one of their 
Representatives; and I think, with this 


| defence, it was hardly to be expected that 


the resolutions of the hon. Baronet could 
prevail, But I will not take the hon. Ba- 
ronet as an authority ; any strength to be 
derived from the former conduct of the 
hon. Baronet I am ready to relinquish, 
and give him up entirely to the noble Lord. 
I promise the noble Lord, that he shall 
not hear me quote the proceedings adopted 
by the hon. Baronet as an example for 
the House to follow in the present in- 
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stance. I will stand only upon the actual 
facts that have occurred; and without 
saying, that it is possible for this House 
to afford any direct remedy upon the sub- 
ject; I will say, that it is fit that the 
public notice should be called to the case, 
in order that in consequence of the dis- 
cussion which I hope will take place—in 
consequence of the condemnation (which 
I think will be general) of such an attempt 
to govern the elections—persons may not, 
for the future, endeavour to say “here 
are men who do not agree with us in 
opinion—here are men with whose religion 
we differ—here are men who go to consti- 
tute a majority against us; for these rea- 
sons, and upon such pretences, we will 
raise the country for petitions to subvert 
them.” 

Sir Charles Douglas congratulated the 
House upon the speech it had just heard 
from the noble Lord. But he begged to 
ask the noble Lord a question—he wished 
to know from the noble Lord, what was the 
course taken by him some few years ago, 
not with regard to subscriptions for elec- 
tion petitions, but with regard to subscrip- 
tions for forwarding the elections them- 
selves? He wished to know, whether at 
the time before there was any coalition 
between the noble Lord and the hon. and 
learned Member, who at the beginning of 
his Parliamentary career was called the 
franking Member for Ireland, but who 
since had been well known as the tempo- 
rary Member for Dublin—he wished to 
know whether, at that time, the noble 
Lord was not aware that large sums of 
money were systematically collected to 
further the elections of that party to which 
the noble Lord was attached? The noble 
Lord might think that constitutional; he 
(Sir C. Douglas) did not. The noble 
Lord and his Colleagues might very prob- 
ably think their coalition with the hon. 
and learned Member of very considerable 
importance, and, therefore, they continued 
steady to engagements which many of 
them in their hearts wished they had 
never contracted. Their coalition with 
that party was, indeed, as disgraceful to 
themselves as their continuance in oflice 
had been pernicious to the country. He 
repeated the remark, and he thought that 
the majority of the House must agree 
with him, when he reminded them that 
the coalition of the Ministry was with one 
who could not speak of his own country- 
men but as “ hereditary bondsmen,” nor 
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of the people of England except as the 
most ‘“ priest-ridden” people in Europe. 
Question carried, and House adjourned. 


The Speaker — Explanation. 
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MinuTes.] Bills. Read a first time :—Municipal Officers’ 


Declaration. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 7, 1837. 


MinutTes.] Bill. Read a second time:—Houses of Par- 


” Jiament. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel Evans, from the West- 
minster Electors, for Vote by Ballot, and Extension of 
the Suffrage, and Short Parliaments.—By Sir W. 
MoLesworrtH, from Edinburgh, against considering the 
Reform Act as a final measure.—By Mr. Law Hop@gs, 
from Tenterden, Kent, against the Spottiswoode Sub- 
scription Fund; and against the present system of Bri- 
bery at Elections.—By Sir Ropert INGLIS, from the 
Members of the Manx Bar, against the annexation of the 
Bishopric of Sodor and Man to that of Carlisle.—By Mr. 
Barnes, from Leeds, against the Duties on Wool and 
Olive Oil.—By Mr. O’ConNnELL, from Halesworth, East 
Suffolk, for the suppression of Bribery at Elections. —By 
Mr. BARNARD, for the effectual and final Abolition of 
Slavery. 


Tur SpEAKeER,—EXELANATION.] The 
Speaker rose and said, | wish to take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to address a few 
words to the House. Most of those who 
now hear me will not, I am sure, be sur- 
prised when I say, that the transactions of 
last night, at the close of the address of the 
hon. Member for Monmouth, were such 
as have left a deep impression on my mind. 
In anything that I now say I do not wish 
to forget that I am the servant of this 
House, and, with that feeling on my mind, 
nothing can be further from my intention 
than to question the right of a Member to 
animadvert upon anything that falls from 
the chair; still further is it from my in- 
tention to seek to control that which any 
Member feels it his duty to do, from a sense 
of duty to this House and to the public. 
Feeling this, and as [ trust I have ever 
been governed by such a feeling, I regret 
to find that I do not possess, as I appeared 
to possess, as much of the confidence of the 
House as I some time since ventured to 
hope I had done. From the moment in 
which I was first placed in this chair, the 
greatest object of my desire, and the highest 
object of my ambition, was to obtain the 
confidence of this House, and this by the 
directness the truth, and impartiality of my 
conduct. I have reflected calmly upon the 
transactions of last night; I have en. 
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deavoured to give the most full effect to all 
that was said by those whotook part in that 
debate. I have done that which I believe 
all men who are sincerely and earnestly 
desirous of ascertaining the truth ought to 
do in matters in which they are themselves 
concerned, to ascertain coolly and calmly 
the character of the transaction in which 
they have taken a part. ‘Touching that 
transaction then, I am bound to confess that 
it does appear to me that there were ap- 
pearances that indicated that I do not pos- 
sess that degree of confidence, which I 
think it essential that persons holding the 
situation that I do should at all times 
obtain from this House. I have always, 
in my mind, made a great distinction 
between the duties imposed upon me in 
regulating the forms of this House and 
those duties which are the most serious and 
not the least important, the moral duties of 
a Speaker. 
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Unless a Speaker possess the | 


§ COMMONS} 





confidence of the House in these respects, | 


he cannot discharge the duties inaposed 
upon him with credit to himself, or with 
advantage to the House. I do not wish, 
in fact nothing can be farther from my in- 
tention, than to revive the discussion of the 
last night—nothing can be farther from 
my wish than that anything I should say 
might provoke a discussion of the sort. I 
have only to express what are my own 
feelings, and to give to the [louse the as- 
surance, which I do most solemnly, that, 
if again I see a similar indication, I shall 
think the time has come, which perhaps, if 
I had followed the dictates of my own 
judgment and my own desires, would have 
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notice, that he laboured under very con- 
siderable disadvantages ; but in submitting 
that motion he hoped that the House 
would extend to him more than its usual 
indulgence. When he had presented his 
petition upon the preceding night he only 
presented it with a view and in the hope 
that some other Member, some Member of 
greater experience and of more weight with 
the House than himself, would have pro- 
ceeded with it ; for it was in his opinion, 
quite impossible that to a subject of such 
importance the attention of Parliament 
would not be called. A_ resistance had, 
however, been made on the preceding night 
to the reading of his petition, which he 
thought was uncalled for, and the resist- 
ance, too, which had been given to the 
printing of his petition was such as to in- 
duce Gentlemen around him to suggest that 
he ought to give notice upon this subject. 
It was, then, under such circumstances that 
he did not come as well prepared as he 
might have come upon this subject had he 
had a longer time for consulting the dif- 
ferent authorities that might be applicable 
to the subject. He was most anxious to 
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acquit himself in the opinion of the House 
‘from the charge of presumption in bring- 


The fact of sub. 


ing forward his motion. 


scriptions to defeat the returns of Irish 
| Members was a matter of public notoriety, 


| 


oceurred before now, when I ought to re- | 


lieve myself from the duties that now 
devolve upon me. Having made this state- 
ment, I shall let the matter rest here ; but 
I could not refrain from expressing what 
is the impression upon my mind 
respect to the proceedings of last night. 
Mr. Hume wished to correct an error 
into which he had fallen last night in re- 
ference to the hon. Member for Ripon. 
He had stated of that hon. Member’s 
motion, that he had spoken for two hours, 
and concluded by withdrawing his motion. 
Such was his impression at the time ; but 
he found by the votes that the motion had 
not been withdrawn, but put and negatived 
without a division, He was bound to cor- 
rect the error into which he had fallen. 
Irian Mr. 
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Smith O’Brien felt, he said, in bringing 
forward the motion of which he had given 


with 
as he had forborne to do on the preceding 





and the motion which he was that night to 
submit to the attention of the House was 
intended to call forth their opinion in that 
manner which appeared to him to be the 
most legitimate in which the subject could 
be decided. Here the attention of the 
House was called to it by one of the purties 


‘against whom the confederacy had been 


directed. He came forward in his own 
case to complain of the operation of that 
confederacy which he thus brought under 
the attention of the House. He should not, 


night, enter into any circumstances con- 
nected with the election petition. An exr- 
parte statement had been published upon 
the records of the House, and he was con- 
tented, at the present moment, to abide by 
that ; but this he must say, that a more 
frivolous case fora petition there never yet 
had been brought before Parliament than 
that which those who forwarded that petition 
had to rely upon. He was, too, also strongly 
under the impression that if it were not for 
the confederacy and the subscriptions to 
which he referred, there would not have 
been a petition presented against him. The 
petition that he presented expressed an 
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opinion which he still entertained, that if 
there were not a hope of pecuniary assist- 
ance from the parties who managed the 
funds collected against the returns of Jrish 
Members, a petition against his return 
never would have been presented. Under 
such circumstances, then, he felt called upon 
to complain of the operation of that fund. 
He now begged to call the attention of the 
House to the position in which he found 
himself in reference to his defence. If 
there had been a subscription got up from 
a portion of his constituents he should not 
complain ; all such persons, he considered, 
would have a strictly moral right to sub- 
scribe ; but what had other persons to do 
with his constituents? ‘The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wilts and his confederates 
had nothing whatever to say to the county 
of Limerick. 
elected by the people of Limerick he had to 
consider whether he should enter into a 
contest with one of the most wealthy men 
in the kingdom, that gentleman, too, being 
aided by the purses of other exceedingly 
wealthy men in this country. Ue should 
ask them that night whether they con- 
sidered it to be constitutional or not that a 
Member who happened to be the represent- 
ative of a place in Ireland should be placed 
in the position which he occupied? Let 
them take as an instance the case of the 
Dublin election, and suppose that the per- 
son petitioned against was most perfectly 
assured of his right, yet he might not, and 
most probably would not, venture upon a 
contest before a committee, when his doing 
so would make him subject to a penalty of 
9,000/. and this, too, for the purpose of 
maintaining his just rights. What hon. 
Member, he asked, with only, perhaps, a 
reasonable portion of wealth, would not 
only make himself liable to the expenses 
which might be heaped upon him by persons 
who were interested against him, but also 
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enter into a contest against those who had | 


funds to an unlimited extent, and who were 
aided by subscriptions from all parts of the 
three kingdoms? Let them look at the 
instance of the Longford ecmmittce, where 
the committee constituted themselves into a 
tribunal to revise the registration in the as- 
sistant barrister’s court. ‘There the com- 
mittee went into the case of every free- 
holder ; and they struck off the majority 
of ninety-four voters. Suppose, however, 
that the majority had been 300, then the 
same committee would be in the one case, 
as in the other, just as well qualified to 
have struck off these 300 names, and to 


And, then, when he was | 
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have put the defending party to the ex- 
pense of proving the freehold in each of 
these 300 voters. He asked if there were 
any fortune in the House that could sustain 
an operation like that? This was so un- 
fair to the Irish Members coming into that 
House that he wished to ascertain if it were 
agreeable to law, and consistent with the 
constitution ; and supposing both proposi- 
tions to be decided in the affirmative, then 
he thought it right to submit to the House 
that it ought not to be the law, nor any 
longer sanctioned by the constitution. He 
had taken the liberty in that document of 
his, which had been called a speech by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel,) of 
stating that the persons generally who 
had been induced to sign these subscrip- 
tions knew nothing of the circumstances 
under which the elections took place. He 
was prepared to direct the attention of 
the House to those with whom these sub- 
scriptions originated, and who had a per- 
sonal interest in the accomplishment of the 
end for which they had been collected. 
He referred, first, to the Carlton Club. 
Yes, he repeated it, they felt a deep interest 
in the subject ; for under the present cir- 
cumstances of the House, the persons con- 
stituting that club might consider that the 
obtaining of one seat, at least the securing 
of a few, might bring themselves into office. 
He said further, if he were not greatly 
misinformed upon the subject, that many 
of the persens who set on foot those sub- 
scriptions did so with the hope of them- 
selves reaping a good portion of the har- 
vest ; those persons were professional men, 
whose services they expected to be retained 
and paid for. He said further, that a 
portion of the press supported the cause of 
the subscriptions as interested parties. He 
did not believe that the long columns of 
subscriptions which he saw inserted in The 
Times and Standard were inserted from 
motives of pure patriotism. He did not 
doubt that they were found to be very con- 
venient asa supplement toa vacant column, 
and in adding to the resources of the 
treasury of those journals. They had seen 
appeals to persons who, perhaps, had never 
seen a Roman Catholic in their lifetime, 
and who imagined that all in Ireland were 
barbarians——to such persons there were 
appeals to induce them to subscribe; and 
the consequence was, that there were the 
old man and the young, the matron and the 
maid, all combining their funds against the 
rights of the Irish people. This he insisted 
they were induced to do under the grossest 
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misrepresentations. He was not, indeed 
quite sure that an organised system of mis- 
representation was not carried on for the pur- 
pose of promoting this one object. He was 
not sure but that some of the county news- 
papers in Ireland were employed in the fab- 
rication of falsehoods and the invention of 
outrages which had no foundation but in the 
malignant brains from which they originated. 
He was not sure but such papers received 
pay from a portion of the funds, for per- 
forming this sort of work. He was anxious 
to take that opportunity of stating to per- 
sons who formed opinions and speculations 
as to the returns from Ireland what was 
the true cause of the majority which they 
now sought by such unfair means to reduce. 
He could tell hon. Gentlemen opposite, that 
the Irish Members owed not their seats to 
corruption, to intimidation, or to bribery. 
The right hon. Baronet had made a similar 
statement, and he knew best with what ac- 
curacy itcould be made. The Irish electors 
had, however, in the return they had made, 
declared themselves against the party of 
the right hon. Baronct. Did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite wish to know the cause of 
this? It was the declaration of Lord 
Lyndhurst, acting in the capacity of a 
leader of their party, and he was sorry to 
see them so numerous upon the other side. 
It was Lord Lyndhurst’s declaration, and 
the manner in which his party had voted 
the last three years ; it was his declaration 
that a majority of the Irish people, that the 
Catholics of Ireland were to be treated as 
“aliens” and that they should not enjoy 
the same rights asthe English people ; it was 
that declaration and that policy which had 
induced the Irish people, the nobleman and 
the peasant, the laity and the clergy, to rise 
as with one common impulse to resist the 
candidate who advocated the interests of the 
party opposite. He should now take the 
liberty of calling the attention of the House 
to the effect which was likely to be pro- 
duced by the successful operation of a 
subscription such as that to which he had 
alluded. It was calculated more than any- 
thing else to call forth the enmity of the 
Irish people. The Irish people were too 
much in the habit (and justly so) of con- 
sidering England in the relation of an op- 
pressor. Was there not something in this 
subscription to show that those persons who 
contributed to it were anxious to retain 
that character still? He asked any one on 
the other side who called himself a British 
statesman, whether he was prepared to 
justify such an interference with the rights 
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of the Irish people, and leave to them such 
good grounds of complaint. During the 
time that the repeal of the union was 
agitated, he had put himself forward as the 
opposer of the agitation of any such mea- 
sure. But this he must say, that he had 
heard no argument from any advocate for a 
repeal of the union so strong, or which 
could give so good a sanction for it, as such 
a precedent as that which he now brought 
under the attention of the House. He said 
further, that considering the confidence 
which the Irish placed in the executive 
government, if an adverse administration 
were brought in, owing to the operations 
of such a confederacy and its fund, that he 
could not answer for the connection be- 
tween the two countries being maintained, 
at least it could not be maintained without 
a struggle. He, however, as a Member of 
that House would not consent to the es- 
tablishment of the principle that hereafter 
it was to be a matter of course that per- 
sons in whom the people reposed confidence 
were to be driven from their seats by 
others who knew nothing of them, and 
who only objected to them from party 
motives. When parties in that House were 
nicely balanced, and the possession of a 
few seats might determine the fate of an 
administration, was this mode of proceeding 
to secure the triumph of the one and the 
defeat of the other to be employed? Sup- 
pose that a House could be found to be 
more corrupt than any that could be dis- 
covered at present, might not foreign money 
be brought into such a treasury as that 
alluded to. He was not putting a case 
that was incredible when he said that if 
the East India Company or the Bank of 
England were looking for a renewal 
of their charter, and that in the nice 
balance of parties they found that those 
in favour of a renewal were in a minority, 
and that a portion of their immense funds 
were appropriated to contesting elections 
and carrying on petitions, in order that they 
might secure a majority for themselves, and 
have a preponderating influence in the 
House—he asked if that would not be a fair 
case for the intervention of Parliament. 
He now came to the particular part of his 
motion, to which he had to call their atten- 
tion more especially—he meant the letter 
and subscription of the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for North Wilts. He should take 
the liberty of reading it. It was to this 
effect :— 
“‘ To A, Spottiswoode Esq.” 
*Sir,—It was my intention to have an* 
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nounced myself this day in the House of 
Commons as one of your ‘ gang,’ but I find the 
motion that relates to it is deferred until the 
6th of next month, and I think it very possible 
that it may be put off altogether, and that 
although Mr. O’Connell has pledged himself 
to prosecute the subject, he may also drop it, 
as I cannot have the same confidence in his 
word that the Prince of Denmark had in that 
of the Ghost.” 


The hon. Baronet had lately become 
very fond of quoting Shakespeare. But to 
continue— 


“* Although poor Mr. Raphael took it for 
double the amount. I now, therefore, in 
order to secure to myself the honour of being 
one of the ‘ gang,’ for seeing justice done both 
to Ireland and England, by subscribing to a 
fund intended to defray the necessary ex- 
penses for that purpose, and in order to make 
my wish as public as possible, take the liberty 
thus to address you, and to request the editor 
of Zhe Timesto transmit to you my subscrip- 
tion of 20/.” 


After reading that letter he begged to 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the hon. Baronet was liable to serve 
on an election petition, that he was liable 
to do so under the obligation of an oath; 
and he now wished to have the opinion of 
the House whether the hon. Baronet was 
fitting to be one of the parties who were 
to be his judges. The hon. Baronet had 
subscribed 20/.—he had understood it was 
251.; but he had put in a certain sum as 
an instalment, and therefore he had a dis- 
tinct interest in the saving and manage- 
ment of the fund. They could not deny 
that if they diminished the expenses there 
would be less money to be paid; and the 
hon. Baronet must be anxious to get his 
business done for the least amount. He 
understood that it had been distinctly 
stated by the hon. Baronet, at a public 
meeting, that the principle of paying by 
instalments was a good one, and the in- 
ference was, that what he recommended to 
others he practised himself. He asked, 
then, was the hon. Baronet to be one of his 
judges? He was not in the secrets of Mr. 
Spottiswoode, and he did not know how 
many others of his subscribers, like the hon. 
Baronet, might be his judges. If he got 
the Committee, however, they would know 
more about the matter. Were they to tell 
the Irish people that no inquiry was to be 
granted, and that they were not to learn 
whether the judges for deciding on their 
rights were interested parties? Were 
they, because the Grenville Act had not 
contemplated any such case as this, to be 
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told that therefore there was. to be no dis-~ 
qualification against hon. Members. who 
subscribed to deprive the Irish people of 
their rights as electors. Supposing 200,0001. 
were given to stifle the opinions of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, were they to have no inquiry 
into the matter? Was the House of 
Commons to make no inquiry into a subject 
of such importance? He maintained that 
the hon. Baronet had disqualified himself 
from acting impartially under the sanetion 
ofan oath. It might be answered that the 
Grenville Act did not sanction the inquiry. 
Supposing there had been bribery. by one 
of their Members, would not the House 
appoint a Committee to inquire into it? 
Would it be said that the House, which 
was so jealous of its honour that it ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the 
after-dinner conversations of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, would refuse in- 
quiry? If the House did this, would it* 
not inquire into a gross and grave dereliction 
of duty on the part of one, and perhaps 
more, of its Members. He hoped the 
House would not answer him that it had 
not the power; but if there were only an 
explicit declaration on its part discoun- 
tenancing such conduct, merely as a warn- 
ing for the future, then the labours of that 
Committee would not be in vain. He had 
shown abundant reasons, he considered, for 
a Committee; but if the House were of 
opinion that under existing circumstances 
nothing could be done, and that no law 
could be brought to bear against the sub- 
scribers to the present fund, then he would 
say that a declaration from them against 
vexatious petitioning would be important 
—against that system of vexatious peti- 
tioning to which he was himself then 
exposed. He candidly said for himself that 
he could not afford the expense of going 
through a contest before one of those Com- 
mittees. This he said broadly and dis- 
tinctly, that under the existing state of the 
law he could not afford it; but he wished 
to have a declaration from them denouncing 
the conduct of hon. Members subscribing 
to funds to disqualify others and deprive 
them of their seats. He said that such an 
announcement would be an important one, 
if it alone were to be the result of the 
debate. He trusted that he had shown 
sufficient cause for a Select Committee, 
and he now asked were the Irish people to 
be told it was not to be granted? He had 
no intention to occupy the House at such 
length. He felt he had been obliged to 
submit his case very imperfectly, as he had 
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trial. how much mor one and t he 
fiable was it on t! part ot { rect oe 
very court befo ho ‘ 

tried. The hon. Ba ££) [ember fi t tore 

Wiltshire suid last night t at I 


ita very extraordl 
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11S fal le had be r n } 

of the hon. Baronet t t ct 
that the ch nee fi » Middl . N ( H 
Wiltshire, whilst it rest the B 
from age to youth, ] ils 
Oblivion of all early opinion | , { 


associations, 
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that such was his opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet that, whether a petitioner or pe- 
tioned against, the right hon. Baronet was 
the last in that House to whom he would 
object to refer his case. Allow him, then, 
to ask, in the name of that character for 
equity and justice which he 
to the right 
ask the right hon. Baronet to state 
and simply whether 
object, the spirit, 


had attributed 


hon. Baronet—allow him to 


he ap} proved of thi 


and the application of 


a 
fairly | 


{COMMONS} 





those funds? If the right hon. Baronet ap- | 
proved of them, and exonerated the hon. } 


Baronet, the Member for Wiltshire, why did 
not the right hon. 
scribe? If the rieht hon. | 
approve of these subscriptions, why did 
not discourage 


aronet did not 


them Pp He must sav, that in 





the present sti ite of pa sit was uncertain 
how long it might be b re the right hon 
Baronet was the Prime Minis f the 
country. Had tl h present 
tives of the people a ri l, had 
not the Representatives of Ireland a right 
to know whether by such means as the 
7 7 1 


subscriptions and p titions the 
Baronet had procured pow 
fairly understood, wheth 
representation of the third part of thi 
empire was to be put up to public auction’ 
Was it to be a and “ee Act rdine as 
the richest party cou ld ; rd t 
intimidate a, 
presentation. He did not know 
course the nobl hi 
John Russel ] 
that it was incumbent upon the leader of 
the House of ¢ 
Representative s of the people. 
it the more the duty of the noble Lord ; 
had hitherto been the consistent advo- 
cate of civil rights against religious disqua 
lification. Every body 


er in tuture the 


ia cal n 





ommons to 


was nothing more or less than a pecuniary 
crusade against the religion and the liberty 


of Ireland. 
Hon. Gentlemen, who 
towns a mayor and common counci 


\ll came from the same party. 
denied to 
‘7 
De 


crow- 


Irish | 


ing large from their political intolerance, | 


were now contented with nothing morc 
less than a wholesale disfranchisement 


tholics of Ireland. Upon that  principl 
let them take their ground,—lct them 
avow it to the constituency. He would 
appeal also to the constituency, and call 
upon them to consider well to what pur- 
pose the power that would be thus ob- 
tained by the hon, Gentlemen on the other 


Baronet himself sub- | 
; 
) 


| Sion,the right of persons to sit and ; 
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side, would be applied. He called upon 
the House to be jealous of those who were 
interested by any motive to oppose this 
motion, and thereby to refuse justice. 

Sir W. Follett said, that he had not 
meant to have intruded himself upon the 
attention of the House at that early Stage 
of the discussion, as he certainly did expect, 
from thehon man who 


after hearing . Gentle 





introduced the motion, and after hearing 
pe : ate 
from the hon. Gentleman who seconded it, 
that the pr dina { this j ou 
\ bck a t VLLLUULI ] } Ail 

vere illeeal and unconstitutional—after 


‘ J ‘ 
hearin me ile clare d that for persons uncon- 


Limerick, not 


forming partof the constituency of the hon. 
I 
4 1 1 
Mover, to presume to subscribe in order to 
present a petition to question the legality 


of the return for the county was a breach 
f and of the 


Constitution, he must say he did expect 


t] mn \Iembei { Government, o1 
3 
if not ber of Government, at 
t on i the i officers of the Crown, 
Ee é : 

\ td fl ona ndead to stat to the 
: : ; h 

i whetnet in | judgment, 1 Was 

: d 

or istitutional, or a breach of 





the privileges of Parliament, for any portion 





of the people or the constituency of the 

ak “ y + + 7; 
empire t bseribe or associate for the pur- 
po {i bringing betore the le gal and consti- 
| | 


tutional tribunal of the country, for its deci- 
ct in that 
Representatives. He must 
tion before the 
d that this was 
in unconstitutional and illegal act, he must 
entirely protest against such a doctrine; and 
that the 
hohad 





House—if it were « 


: a 18% ‘ a 
he should like to know when it wa 


hon. and learned Attorney-General,w 


| 1 but last night such alarm at the 
proceedi of this subscription committee, 
or the 1 le Lord, the Sex retary of State 
fi r thie Hy me De partnic nf, h: id ape overed 
the il] vality of uch pr ceed ngs. He 
could not help believing that there was 


omething in the peculiar state 
lat moment—that there was 


of parties at 
something in 
Majesty’s Mi- 


7 

i 
thi peculiar po ition of her 
. ° 7 
on which 


nisters, and in the nice balance 


| the majority of the House turned, and some 
of the Parliamentary privileges of the Ca- | 


latent suspicion that there was an infirmity 
in the title of some of the supporters 
of the Government, which had led hon. 
Members on the other side of the House to 
discover that a practice was illegal and 


unconstitutional which had prevailed longer 
than the memory of any one living, and he 
believed as long as the freedom of the House 
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1Y 


of Commons itself. He was satisfied that he | whi ch bseriy id not exist, 


could bring back to the recollection of hon. i] ld | x | f them t 


: 1] 1 1 4] ‘ . 
Members opposit rend LD perged th - ] n r non, ( hn oppo- 
i il 
. . " 7 i } 1 1 
tention of the hon. Gentleman wh a ia ( Wi | nbers 





addressed the House—! could bring b { t H ; | tl had o} ii 
to the recollection of hon. Members oppo- ved : | taken part 
site that thi ) { nd thi hal ] 1] red 
bad or not, had been the practi d in 


of this country 1on \ Vo l { | t ral interest 
Hiouse cou 
bers on the Ministerial sid : 4 itou M ae ( } t Lord 


had been themselves the pri 


practy 


promoters of subscripti the | M ft Int 


in the first place, of aid \ 1 fo. 

in which they had sued 
secondly, in promoting petition t tting 11 London, calling 
scriptions for the def Ly [ King- 


that the pra Vi neon t ( fect of that 
Was not the hon. Member {1 I ' esented 


‘ ( 

Who sat in that I] mu re ft that a more 
sentative of the | present 
} ] y } 1 ‘ 11 > ‘ } 

was of the electors of Limen \ t H 5 were the 


any hon. Member in tl I] ) Was th 
Member of it, had not f power t \ North Devon 
not only upon matters affecting th | ng the House ? 
interest of t! united em) J I Wel I uN La | Was not 

they not the power to is] Ipon of it, l if he did not lend the 
local or personal interests of every person in nection of his name to the placards and 


every town and village of the country? lvertisement iting subscriptions for 
Therefore, he could n belt that t} that tition, andif he did not afterwards 
could be held up as unconstitutional for ttend in his place in the House when the 
persons unconnected with a part mn ¢ Litt was ballotted for, ready 
borough to sul rib< Ol id l Url 1a t] I I ' ls th Hon. ten- 


question of the validity of the ret i lee or a juror in 
that borough before the pro} ti t] which |] 
Every inhabitant of any part of On that :mit was also 


pire, be he an elector or not of the bor | for Brid Mr. War- 


Ai 

+ , 4 3 | ® , - . 

or county, the return for whi i ~i 1 Verhaps t \iember would 
: prey eit : 5; : : 

tioned, had, in his Opinion, a Tal and l ti WI! ier al foreign 


constitutional interest in the right of t I ibed Perhaps he 
party returned to sit and act as a Member tell the H wher the funds 
of that House. There was 1 ul 
of the House, there was no statut ena pers t] bseril iillings, as he 


4 7 ™ aed 5 os © 7 . ‘ } 4 ad ' 
ment to restrain or prohibit the interf 1 town of Read- 
of the constituency and inhabitants ¢ =|] h ned Friend re 

Pai oe eo : 
rally in these questions. ‘The onl ty 1 (Mr. Se falfourd) had in 


tion, as was well known was. with respe that petitior Ihe House might fron 
to the signature of the petition itself, and | tl judge of the knowledge which the 


even this restriction did not, a ! tim subseribing l of the merits 





f 
prevail—for in the interval between tl ie petition 1 had presented 
original Grenville Act and the 28th ¢ in Friend. Ch hon. 


Srd, a petition might have been present ber for Cornwall—fer he had 


and prosecuted, although coming altoget! before him —w lso upon that 
from persons unconnected with the place, imittee, wel Iso th ble Lord, 


the return for which was questioned. And|the Member for (¢ r, a t then 
how had it been in practice? \| 
know any time of great political 








~ 
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Wiltshire at that time (Mr. Methuen). 
He should like to ask th m. Member fo 
Bridport, if Was pl t at the ballot on 
the oecasion of { h prese iti nN ¢ th petl 
ion ¢ H thi I hon 
Member fo idpo i e did i! 

Ipon Nims Li ( e part bts I 
very committee ? He should } 

N he t he r 3 h l 4 | ra, tiie l be I 
Chester, 01 hon. Mei 
or th h ( 1b i \ 
thought it necessary to be al i m 
ballot? But | Vi 
who S}) | l \ 

! . 
upon th myn} rl iv. ¢ 

petition. i i l 
thom that the hon. | \I 
for North VV nad ! 
wrry on tl it, l 1c] t 
to bea ror. The hon ! i 
coln had t 1 tl Har 
1] lhe r | } ] ] 
the ¢ h ibser. 

Sireialle e f : 

XCUuS | l nm ( 

CC \ he i ( 
ther Members, who m1 be com] 

» serve, to be guilty of the « | 
cribing to a petition fund. Would th 
non Mi ni { Lu col { ti I 
hat he self had never d 
election petition H before | n 
extract from The Globe newspaper, of th 
7th of March, 1835, which he would r | 
to the House. Zhe Globe newspaper now, } 
is then, spoke pretty me uly i m 
of N lint tel l 1d of tt | ( { 
opposite i seemed in ] f ( 
adopted mos nconst | 

} 
In that paper he found 1 
inderstand that Mr. Vil ha 
strongest c against hi Op} t VIy 
Lushingto ind. \ ir ul 
seat him, if the matter comes before Par- | 
lament; but tl nisfortu is, that the | 
expense to whicl Mr. Villiers h 
airea ly put, will pre vably i! pa him 
from resuming his effort Vhe el rs of 
Canterbury, who have a more permanent 
interest in stablishi thei rivl S have 
come forward most nobly. AE hon 

Member (Mr. Bulwer), doubted whethe: 
even electors ought to subseribe, but 7'he | 
Globe said, that the electors of Canterbury 
had come {( rwa} d nobl Vv. Ch rs jyrow 
the Ministerial Benches.| He begged the | 
hon. Gentlemen op e not to cheer too | 
early. Che pa { l hh p ther if | 
went on to sa} Would it not | i Shane 
to the Refori el Ol Eneland t] ( 


i 


ere wa Ist l t! new Spape r 
t nent int rence to the hon. Member 
for Li n, he would now r r to another 
passage In a newspaper v hich he had seen 
that day, 11 which he was sure there was 
lit - Ln tihng had been held no long l 
» than vesterday in the city of London 
for the purpo ae } dering the petition 
th Was presented inst the Member 
1 that cit R lu ions had been passed 
cpressing th opinions of the meeting 
that the petitio is frivolous and without 
foundati nd the chairman of that 
meetin i Mei r of that 
House Phat hon Viem be might be 
called ups to sel upon that very Com- 
mit tee N Ow \ {| l i ( entia ] di i= 
ferens between party tating his Opin- 


ion In respect 
against 


opinion on t 
i 
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: 1. tpny ar {" nailla : 
patriotic electors are left unaided in the 
‘ | ? } - +1, 
trugeals He b ved, that the hon. 
| a ] ¢ | ; 
Member for Lincoln was not an elector of 
] ’ } } . al ; , 
Canterbury ut he found in the list of 
| *) 1 | ‘ a 
ibseribers to the fund 1 ald Ol Ir. Vil- 
. . 
rss petition agaimst tne retut Mi 
I 
} ' 
1 name of Kdward Lvt } 
1 1 ¢ 
i t \ AU i , 
j i i <p il () } 
] 
J 
Pig { ] ) | much 
i I ti il e statement of 
' 1 
, r. Cr | oO urd, 
y Ps ' ' 4 ri 
nigel that s ' in the 
} 
, } CO na he there 
i i 
Ke the | TT if f1n nto 
) whet 1A ) r not 
j | not cori 
. ' 
i Ss I lOpe that t 
T 1 i 
( wemMver \ 1a bay opportu 
i'l 
i: } ‘ : 
! coul i Se USSION, ¢ ating 
hether he had ever subscribed to any 
1) f al i N I [¢ t 
' i ( thre . Grentic 
m { m t t tl ine Mis- 
| re Lren i] 1 Ol t] ¢ 
same nam ) 1, at that time, : 
1 ] ] 
Mi | ( ! i l ill | thence pro 


arose. however, 


{ h Cus of f he ] yet it 1oner 


retura, one stating an 


Member ? 


a 


he case of a sitting 


] re 4] ° 
But the resolutions of that meeting were 
; a Gneidl to the huni 
not merely connned to the business of 


ising sul criptions to oppose the peti 
; they distinctly pledged the opinion 
the chairman that 


and of tile 
, 1} . 
as grouudless and vexatious. 


tions 
of the meeting 
Hetition W 
then, there be any difference in the 
course taken by Member for 
Surrey and the hon. Baronet, it is surely 
in favour of the latter, who has expre sed 


tin 
If, 


1 | 
the hon 
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the same sort of assistance from the people 
of England as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had already received? If the hon. 
Gentleman had a right to receive subscrip- 
tions from the people of England, in order 
to repay him for defending a seat which 
the Committee declared he had no right 
to, in common fairness, might not the same 
petitioners receive subscriptions from 
amongst their friends in England again to 
petition against a return which had been 
obtained bya still narrower majority than 
on the former occasion ? But they were 
told that they ought not to prejudge ques- 
tions of this kind, or to raise general fund 
for the support of election petitions ; or 
rather, as the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, expressed it, that 
“they ought not to be in such a hurry” to 
do so, before they knew whether there 
would be grounds for petitioning or not. 


The hon. and learned Member for Dublin | 


was veryfeloquent last night in denouncing 
the impropriety of persons sitting as judges 
and jurors in their own causes; but he 


tleman to pay a littte attention to his own 
acts and words upon 


before he again ventured upon such 


themes in this House. In a number of 


The Freeman's Journal for April, 18387, 
at a time when no dissolution had taken 
place, when there was no election imme- 
diately in prospect, when, therefore, there 


petitions, he found the report of a speecn | 


made by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, in which after some observations 
against the Tories and Messrs. West and 
Hamilton, he said something to the follow- 
ing effect: —“It was not to be endured 
that Members who had supported tle 
Melbourne Administration should be thrust 
out by the Tories, and he was anxious 
that the wish and desire of the association 
should go abroad that those Members who 
had supported, and who would still sup- 
port, the Melbourne Administration, should 
be elected free of expense ; 
any contingency, he wished that two reso- 
lutions should be passed to that effect, and 
in order to beat the Tories in every possible 
way, he proposed that each Liberal Mem- 
ber should subscribe 50/7.” For what ? ‘* To 
meet the expenses of elections ? No—but 
to form a petition and anti-petition fund.” 
Well, but a petition and anti-petition fund 
might possibly be fair if it were intended 
to assist the cause of justice on both sides ; 
but in order that there might be no mis- 


and in case of 


former occasions | 


¢ 


§ COMMONS} 





jurors on election petitions, ‘ 


1] 


would beg of that hon. and learned Gen- | 


| th 
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understanding as to the object of this fund, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Barrett, who said, ‘an 
anti-Tory petition fund?” to which the 
hou. and learned Gentleman replied, “ of 
course, of course.” The hon, and learned 
Gentleman then added, ‘that if each of 
the Irish Members,” who, be it remarked, 
were then sitting, and might be judges and 
were to give 
the sum of 50/., a sum of 3,000/. would be 
obtained, which would be no bad begin- 
ning;” and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
SOO/. tor himself and 

| at that time 

Members of Parliament. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had also, on the same 


man then put down 


his three SODs, who were al 


occasion, said that ‘these subscriptions 
would put acheck to the system of petition- 
ing, and he (Mr. O’Connell) engaged there 
would have been no petitions against Car- 
low or Longford, but that it was thought 
that they would not be able to encounter 
the expense of defending the 

would ask the hon. and 


And now h 
learned Gentleman would he again repeat 


seats.” 


1¢ arguments and the opinions he had ad 
vanced last night against the impropriety 


lof the motives of what he denounced as 


the Spottiswoode Conspiracy. These sub- 
scriptions, which the hon. and learned 
Member himself originated, were set afloat 
in the month of April, during the sitting 


| of Parliament, and in the lifetime of the 
could be no consideration of the merits of 





late King, andit was not until the 30th of 
August that the first meeting of the Spot- 
tiswoode conspirators took place. So that 
it could not be alleged that the Dublin 
association subscriptions took place to op- 
pose those of London ; and he could not 
believe that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could, after what he had just read, 
have the courage again to stand up in that 
House, and to repeat his eloquent denun- 
ciation of last night against the almost 
criminal impropriety of a Member 
of Parliament subscribing to a peti- 
tion fund. But, as he apprehended 
it was not because there was anything 
either very novel or very improper 
in the fact of Members of Parliament sub- 
scribing towards funds of this description, 
that somuch was said upon the subject just 
now, but rather because there was some- 
thing at this particular moment particu. 
larly inconvenient in this election petition 
fund, the object of which was to bring the 
rights of individuals to sit in that House 
to issue in the Parliamentary course. But 
he would ask, was it right or consistent, 
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} 


after the leaders of their own party had | e to a former election for th ity of 
been members of committees for similar | 


Jorset to which tl | Jearned 
purposes, had originated subscriptions of | Gentleman had mad ir reference 


the very like nature—who had afterwards | At an 1 for tl f Dorset 
attended in their places at the striking of | which took place some 1 IR gies 
Election Committees, and who if so struel had. t | l 
would have served on those y ry Commit- a ( { t 1 { sof anh n. 


tees towards which their subscriptions were | | l of who 1 tested th 


directed—was it right, was it fair, was i ainst the noble Lord who now sat 
decorous, to come down and utter a det I] d t} 


conduct? If,on the other hand, it wei t ( London, 


to be decided that it Was hot richt th t } il erint 


clatiou against others for the very san wed hi ul to be ] 


other parties should subscribe towards tl ubse. 
expenses of a petiti m but perso: I ( t H 
ing to the plac 

place, and ‘that Members of Parlian t lection 


ought inno cases to subseribe toward icl n very strong 


i¢ where f e ¢ t 1 ft f { + ¢ #17 of 


funds, it would be rieht for the Ho to ! peti 1 10 f return 
declare this to be the case by 2 prospect vo t pretend t that h 
enactment to that effect. But he would thorised t of | 


beg of hon. Gentlemen opposite to con } l ‘ itt wl 
sider well where they could draw the li | ol pro- 
—would they allow ut ripti ! TO] ! ript : I h 
election, and “yet not for a petition, t At t ! rusted 
defend a seat ?— would tl y low t W 1 | vi i wl ] S uid 
inhabitants of the pla tithough not | that lno. ti ving tak 
electors, to subscribe. and prevent thie | t 1 t | edings of that ¢ 
electors of other places P—would they | mittee, r of having subscribed towards 
allow a subscription after a petition was | the funds of it. But, even if he were 
presented, and not before ? \ll_ these | mistaken in his recollection of th parti- 
copsiderations would = satisfy hon. Mem.- | ‘ rs, Was there no distinction t drawn 


bers that no resolution or act of the Legis ween a subscription promoted for the 
lature should be hastily come to on such | 1 he had described and 
asubject. But if the line could be drawn | that which tl v considering, tl 

any where—if the rights of the peo ir ioseril ' no KnoWw- 
in this respect to be interfered Wi hh. t - . tl S Un lrish 
least let it be done by an act of the Legis- x to whicl 
lature prospective in its operation HH 

future occurrences ; for he 

thinking, and he put this in all sincerity HET WE ' h ud re- 
to the noble Lord opposite, iat the cl t of thos luals who, 
racter of this House must suffer in the i nt ; sued a 


eyes of the country and of the world, if} ' sa ripu ramst all the « 
because the exer is » of this wht was] © i ru tl | lom \ 
found at the present moment to j inbcon- had ah Lh @ not ri with 
venient to the party composing the ma-_| ! mcent + OF rl uments 
jority, it should be attempted by the | #s {the hon, and learned Mem- 
appointment of a committee or by a met for Exe rely | xpl tl 

5 ] 


resolution of the House carried by tl ts of a to whi 
votes of that majority, to denounce that as | | nad rred ; Lin \ i be (Lon 
illegal which neither the law, or the usage, | /-brin 
or the feelings of the people, have hith rto 
regarded as anything but a constitutional 
right. : hab oe BOs be mde | to consider 


Viscount Ebrington said, that he did not | ***, ! conduct In this allair ofiered a 
rise for the purpose of replying to the very | ! ise p Lt t of the part lo t 


*h of the hon. and learned Gen- |‘ Papen they w A : 


. 7 . } } lod 
man who had just sat down, but simply om u seal b alluded t 
to explain the part he had taken in refer- | 2Y © 
ird 2 


VOL, XAAIX. {7} 5 


able spe eC 
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course of his speech, begged to offer a very 
few words in explanation of what his con- 
duct really had been in reference to the 
meeting on the subject of the city election 
petition. At the late election for the city 
of London, as the House was aware, there 
were five candidates ; and his hon. Friend 
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near him was returned by a majority of 


six votes over the rejected candidate. The 
friends of the rejected candidate, how- 
ever, now petitioned against all the four 
sitting Members, and a subscription was 


raised by the Conservatives for the 
purpose of supporting that petition. The 
subscription on the sitting Member’s 


d 


part, therefore, was merely a defensive 
one. With respect to his having acted as a 
chairman at the meeting in the city, for the 
purpose of forwarding this object. he begged 
to assure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite that he had the honour of being 


an elector for the city of London, for he 
took care to inquire into that fact when 
applied to by the Secretary to pre- 


side at that meeting, who assured him that 
his name was on the list of voters, or they 
would not have applied to him. With re- 
spect to the possibility of his being on an 
election Committee, he could also assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
before he took the chair he said to a friend 
of his that he did not think he should serve 
again, because having served on eight pe- 
titions he should swear off. 

Mr. Warburton admitted the charge 
made against him by the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter, of having taken an 


active part in the election for the county of | 


Dorset some years ago; for he acted as 
Chairman of the London Committee for 
his friend Mr. Ponsonby, in opposition to 
the noble Lord who now sat for the county. 
As to what took place in reference to that 
election, as far as he could recollect the cir- 
cumstancesat this distance of time, Members 
of Parliament studiously avoided subscrib- 


ing to the funds in support of the petition | 


against the noble Lord’s return. For him- 
self, as far as allowing his name to be in- 
serted in the advertisement, calling upon 
all the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
to subscribe in support of this petition, he 
believed the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter had certainly established a case 
against him—a fact which, of course, 
Members opposite would not fail to use to 
the best advantage. With respect to the 
subscription to defray the expenses of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin in 
defending his return, he certainly not only 
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did all in his power to advance that sub- 
scription, but he had contributed to it 
himself. But then it should be recollected 
that this subscription took place after the 
Committee had completed their labours and 
had given tl and he knew that 
a very strong feeling had existed amongst 
all those who projected the subscription, 
that nothing of the kind should be entered 
into and no steps taken towards it until after 
the disputed return was decided. But, 
under whatever circumstances a subscrip- 
tion of this kind had been raised, there 
certainly appeared to him to be a great dif- 
ference between a particular 


ieir decision ; 


subscription 
for one particular case, and a general sub 
scription directed against a very large class 
of individuals. And in respect, particularly 
to the part he had taken in reference to the 
election for the county of Dorset, he consi 
dered that, 
presentative of Bridport, the seat of the 
reforming interest of the county, he 
have acted in no other way. 

Mr. Poulter thought the House ought to 


situated as he was, as the Re- 


could 


| be informed that this system of subscription 


was not confined to Irish elections. He 
held in his hand a provincial paper, dated 
Salisbury, November 11, in which was an 
advertisement calling upon every person in 
the country to subscribe in support of a 
petition against his return. And he was 
sorry to see amongst the subscribers to this 
proposed fund the name of one of the hon. 
Members for Dorchester. He did not think 
hon. Members opposite were dealing fairly 
by him in this, for he could ; ositively assert, 
whatever might be ease with other 
Membe rs, that in the whole course of his 
life he had never sult 
against any of them. 


7 
tne 


scribed one farthing 
\nd yet in the list 
printed in this advertisement he saw the 


names of many persons who were 
not likely to be his constituents, and 
of many rich and influential parties, 


bankers, and others, uniting for the pur- 
pose of supporting a petition against the 
return for the borough of Shaftesbury. 
He thought that before the hon. Member 
he had alluded to put down his name to 
this subscription, he ought, at least, to 
have considered a little the moral features 
of the case. He believed it would be found 
that a more fair, a more honest, ora more 
constitutional return had never taken 
place than that for the borough of 
Shaftesbury. He was surprised that hon. 
Members on the other side treated him 
with so much unfairness; but he 
maintained that the hon. and 


learned 
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Gentleman who had recently add 
; a . 
the House from that l had ent 
htt - J ' 
failed in defending, upon uti 
grounds, t! pr I 
i 
t ne {] +} , 
scriptions. | O ifferen 
ever between 
petition l t H 
unlawfull Hit 1 | 
form Oj } it 
Cases. a iié | ! 
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required t sta 
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book ot | 
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matibtainii 
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support a ] | 
dk . ribe i \ 
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were allowe 
l lai nae l 
expense, 0 oht prose € | 
} 1 } \ 4 1 
individual. Yes, itv wh 
' , ; 
with the freedom of election, i 1 
J | 4 1} 1 
contradiction to ail Lana 
feelings, that a man of moder 
pendence and without high 
should be overwhelmed by such a confe- i 
= , : “a oe | 
deracy. It was impossible for h 
- } ¢ ] } e ¢ 
de Sire that a check O | 1 Dé ul S 
proceedings, when he sa\ ih il V 
as Mr. Curling putting down tl 
for 50/., 20/7., or 10/., f no ot! 


he firmly believed, than t 


though indepen: ! | 
th Hous ( | 
not a case which, | L its 


should be probed t 
should appeal tl hon. ¢ ntl 


side of the | 
acts of the same natu c ft 


condemned, let e chat be | 





against them, and let t 
consequ n - but 1 ony 

there was acas ling for tl 
and protec , of J ' t. 


enormous extent ol 
and combinations which, for the firs 
in their present numb r and cir 

had been set on foot in tl! 

vas utterly impossible for an 

man to do his duty if h 

harassed by a grievous opposition at | to 
hustings, offered on very unfair grounds, | } 
but when. he had triumphed there fairly 
and honourably he were again assailed by 
petitions got up in this manner. 1 


was a question in which the Government 
and every Member of that House w 
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subscriptions, having been instituted before 
they could be known, What, 
he say to my case, which ie 
precede nt for the presen sane lings, 
taking them to be as t noble Lord 
has decribed 2? Why, four days s after my 
elurna committee m¢ t in Cockspur street, 
and issued placards calling on the whol 


then, does 
is a perfect 


country- ereat and small, all who advo 
cated Reform principles — to subs 

in order to drive me from the seat which | 
had unjustly usurped. And what was the 


effect of this app al ? Only two days 
aco a Gentleman resident at reading 
told me that he perfectly well recollected 
when the news of that ‘subseriptic n came 
d 


lownto the town which | 
that it produced a strone sensation 
amongst the Reformers, the 


] 
‘ ‘ ) 1) 
ragesmah and 


labouring man contributing his shilline to | 


swell the fund destined for my destruction. 
Well, t hen, IT say to the hon. and l rm d 


Member for Dublin, if your consciences 
were not then so tender as to notice such 
preceedings—if you could sanction thos 


practices at that time—why do you display 


so suddenly such moral feeling and such a 
love of the Constitution, and such a won- 
derful knowledge of law, as to denounce 
any Gentleman who has taken part in this 
subscription as unworthy of the character 
of an Englishman, and as perpetrating acts 
unsanctioned either by law or gospel. Now, 
recollect, that subscriptions having been 
opened three or four days after my returt 
the petition was presented on the 3rd of 
March ; the c untry was still appealed to ; 
sums came in day by day. I had to defend 
my seat for seventeen days—one day less 
than the duration of the election itself 
And what in the end was the resul 
Why, the hon. Member for Bridport said 
to me, “ Well, if 1 had known you had ; 
good a case, nothing on earth would have 
induced me to take the part I have done.” 
The hon. Member for Shaftesbury (Mr. 
Poulter), who is now so very fearful as to 
the system of petitioning, had no qualms 
at that time—ncither he nor his party 
reprobated the practice—the whole thing 
passed off without a remark. And, though 
I cannot undertake to speak with certainty, 
yet my belief is, that many hon. inane s 


of this House contributed on that oceasion | 


for the purpose of displacing me from my 
1 ; 


seat ; but then no one thought that their 


conduct was unconstitutional, inconsistent 
with the spirit of the constitution, or sub- 
versive of the just rights and privileges of 
Parliament, ! did not rise, Sir, to argue 
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this question, but merely to confirm what 
has been stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter, and I fi el happy to 
acknowledge the manly and honourable 
conduct of the hon. Member for Bridport, 
and of the noble Lord, the Member for 


Nerth Devon (who has pursued this 
his invariably upright course), in 
r that they had aftixe i their 
ya Cor itt iF { object ot 
as to a ubseriptions for turn- 
an individual. 
Tore) did not th I that tl n ble 





asserted t] at Tos pe tition ft nd was set on 
foot to decide between two large classe 

| truth was this, that the wealth of 
Ireland was in Protestant hands, and the 
\lembers returned to that House bc ing for 
eater part elected by Catholies, this 
consp ire ‘y Was concoct din order to foment 
ri 18. prejudice against the maintenance 

I 





f the rights of the mass of the population 
| i Ireland. He knew that this combina- 
| tion was looked upon in its proper light by 
| the people of Eneland. [t was ille@al and 
unconstitutional for a number of persons to 

: 


subseribe in order to defeat the 
aman who might not have means to defend 
his seat, and the House ought to purge 
itself from every imputation of unfairness 
and oppression. 

Mr. /illiers could not understand why 
it was attempted to cast ridicule Ipon this 
case unless to escape from the charge which 





| had been established against the parties in 
| question, for he had heard nothing that 
| varied the circumstances of the case which 
were alleged against the contributions to 
;fund, and which, if he understood it, 
ioe an ‘Witate against the privileges of 
ithis House, and by means so odious and 
* | oppressive as upon grounds of public poli Icy 
| to call for specitic notice. It was nota 
matter even where the facts connected 
| with it were in question; thev were ad- 
| mitt d, the object of the parties was undis 


cuised, and they had only now to look to 
the consequences that legitimately flowed 
from them to decide upon the nature and 
magnitude of the offence. He did not hear it 
disputed that men of wealth and station 
| had combined to contribute their funds for 
the purpose, by means of the Parliamentary 


i tribunals, of removing a class of persons 
| from this House, and substituting in their 
seats partisans of their own ; and that they 
had so engaged to promote and maintain 
these petitions before Committees without 
inquiring into the merits of the case, with- 


return of 
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out having an immediate interest in the 
result, and without ascertaining how their 
funds were to be applied for the ] 
These were the fact 
They had the object in view, and they had 
the fund which had been contributed f 

its accomplishment ; 
another ¢ 
the character of the tribunal, 3 it id 
been described by hon. Vie m| ers th a8) 


reumstan veLol it, namely 


on all sides of the Hlouse, and which 
My pea ] : : : 
allowed to be as imperfect in every 


as tribunals tried by any test w! 


could be found to be. In his hearin 
had been admitted by all parties that th 
judges were justly suspected because tl 


had an interestin the result of the ingu 


that they were 1} Om] tent b u 

were Without learning and exp 
they were exclusive, for no man of moder: 
fortune could ever think of appearing | 
them. What, then, he asked, ¥ 

people to think wl I 1 this 

of the tribunal, l { 

had been ra l to ques 1 ti 

their Representative s bo I them HI 
knew that it was the custom of the House 
to repel with indignation th l 
their votes would b influen 11 

or pay; but when the people heard « 


Members denouncing Committees of 


body as impure, why should it be an extra 


Vagant supposition on their p t 

that the direct mode in allowing tt] 
judges themsely t in 
was the mode in which the favow 
ce isl n for th I tril il i »b 
tained ? No one would d 


lrish elector would be justified in his 
J 
nion, and was it right to leave justi 


“ 


to be suspected ? But if this, 








improbable, and they were to judge of 
policy of allowing these combinations | 
the purpose of instituting or threatet 
petiti ms against .} ubers, t V 1 - 
template things that were possibl nd | 


would ask whether this combination, avyail- 
able for the ruin of any individual, might 
not be brought to bear in other ways t 
in directly petitioning against a Member, 
and whether some trusty organ of the 
sacred treasure might not intimate to som 
Member that he had the means of ruining 
him by the expense of a petition if he re- 
sisted: he might show him the list of sub- 
scribers—he might point to his judges as 
among the interested men, and who were | 
subscribers, and then suggest to him that 
if he would either abstain from voting on 
particular questions, or yote with the party 
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thé { l I tha no petition would 
{ present 1 or mal ined. No doubt 
that w not to be admitted ; but he had 
| n lon ough in the House to hear 


Commit that in a moral 
\" re not worse; and if it 

f n don ilready, there was no 

vy it should not be done: for once 
1 tl mbinations of per- 

il them s of lefects of 

{ i might t yund, 

ight t ( th in 

\ " | k what iniquity, 
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body to the House. Did anybody doubt, if] feited their charter For many othe 
a working man were returned to the House, | reasons, that he would not detain the House, 
that this aristocratic fund would n in I stat ov, he contended that these sub- 
diately be directed against him, to ipel | seriptions by pers iwuorant of the merits 
him, by a ruin p i | ind not inter d themselves in the result, 
Scat, and ike l fol Ol la) I Wel aga l publi ~ ind most dan 
able to the opp And w is rous to the right liberties of thr 
the way, he w d ask, to make t fou 
respected or trusted | t] prt Vi ( ( j id h a lara part 
Was it to i af th d not url I it ET had fa into the common 
their sens oft t in} ( I illp vl ) 1 nN certal pel il t} it 
this sche V \ La i } H i a | ly ul | nd thi 
pulal M nbet be lif} l a i i¢ pers ns 
And vhat t| \ hh i petruion d agal and b Ist 
\lem] for Exeter "¢ l ) had been raised in support of 
i i 
tine rown law { li th { peu 1 { IGLLS ¢ } p opl ot 
lowed Vv i Ci ] it hit Ire] W ¢ ittact | bi tiie people of 
be ( the aS ti is hon, | l id Phat however, was a most 
Membe1 fi Lin N ) a, and h ( d on Britain to 
right h 1. baronet th i€ tl righ yt tl } L py pi 
worth, why he l » defei Li d, w Wel y under a 
the i:eform of il \ y nit » } ited. 
insiver was tl t l ttercd bv I | 
long standing in t I ] had 
with the du had 
uch « es i hu i ChOS who 
{01 his S} 7a Wi | C} ‘ eo dl { k 
to end b recrimination r inflanim topic, and 
baa k t] ( up 5 I { 1 SUpport of the 
ia 
proceed 1 from it id wl })1 I | shed tl il with 
but the greater necessit f 1} one exa ited pur} a; 
t] extent to whi the i } at iptions which had 
carried? H \ Vi nto, owed t hostilitv of 
mind that they f f 1; but he viewed it 
of the publi ‘a | t I oOsit 0 h ( 
the hom of the El lb opp n from 
system by i or li } ) leg@itinla ib i OF the 
refused protection to person F r their grievances. 
an injustice, th wld hay r { il w peopl ld 
which alwavs w be corrupted by 
whe re the la dit 1ot aff | yy Vii hi ib ribed in 
tection —thre ag ved ps ik I nh in | rt f | | iti It 
the law into their own han nd 5 MM hildish and inci ble te supp that 
would hay some organi Ll system ] tl 1) ( \ uld ha otnel eflect 
liation pon tho persons ¢ thos OUI 1 of putting in afair light the state of 
who had made themselves « icuous in} Ireland, and doing justice to the electors of 
this matter. They would see other com-j that country Iie was not petitioned 
binations formed for the purpose of harass- lagainst, nor he belicved had any person 
ing these contributors with suits, or in-]ever intended to do so. He lived in a 
vestigating their titles to their property ; or | county where there was little difference of 
by som act or othe itempi W La } nion, | li had not ¢ caped the c\er- 
made to deter men by example from a repr tions of certain persons to disturb its tran- 
tition ¢ thi {ki ( lie hal heard th quality Certain persons had tried to 
the ( vaT BCs | { <ford had con riward x¢ ¢ the pe pi and ther were certall 
coutribute their funds for the purpose of | persons who had made tours to that part of 
maintaining petitions agai Mem- |} [reland for purposes of agitation, and he 
bers. Would it be, then, wonderful if} believed that some eminent King’s counsel 
Irish Members wet to retaliat ill for | had also been t down to produce agita- 
inquiry into their chartei or inslitute | tion and deprive him of his seat. ‘That 
hi ’ Treland, which had 
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long continued by self-interested men, was | 
the greatest curse of that country. It was | 
to that cause they were to attribute the | 
large amount of the army estimates, | 
blood which had been shed from resistance | 
to tithes, all the crimes which they had } 
witnessed, and the misery and wretched: | 
ness of the country; and that the party 
who had dreaded that agitation, wl 


' 


] 
tlie 


11O hae 


disturbed 


opposed the laws of the land and 

the peace and tranquillity of the country, 
should now come to that House and com 

plain of as ibseripti tion intended to free the 
country from their domination, was indced 
extraordinary. He alluded to what had 
passed in Ireland, and not to anythin 

which had ti iken ~ lace in that House. His 


l 
object had been to show that t 
Britain, as regarded these subs riptions, 
Was an act of generous interference—to 
afford those 
oppressed, an opportur 
a fair and legitimate tribunal 
their wrongs. Ireland knew 
[england was ever generous to the dis- 
tressed, and that she had often received 


who were trampled on and 
itv of Paspes,; befor 
l for lress of 
full we ll that | 


relief from Britain when the other party, 
her pretended friends, had robbed and 
plundered her. He had seen thousands 
sent from England to Ireland to relieve her 
sufferings, and he could not si 
stated, that the present combination was to 
deprive her of her rights, or thé it the sub- 
scription had been entered into for the pur- 
pose of injuring her interests 
Mr. H. 
that the subje t of discussion was the peti 
tion of his hon. Friend (Myr. O’Brien 
and the argument of ‘Sel fu quogque, 
urged by the hon. and learned Member for 
[°-xeter, was rather a curious answer to th 
statements contained in that « 
The practice was admitted to be a bad one. 
Ought it, then, to continue? Why not 
abolish it altogether? Why not determine 
* est usus abolendus 2" The subserib rs 
to this Spottiswoode fund had directed their 
whole artillery against the unfortunate 
Irish Members. It was, in fact, an anti- | 
Irish, anti-Catholic, and sectarian combi- | 
Dation. His conviction was, that the | 
whole conspiracy had been organised long 
before the elections took place, and he 
would refer to the events which attended | 
the Longford election in proof of the fact. | 
But, in addition to its being an anti-Irish | 
conspiracy, it was more particularly aimed | 
against those Members from that country 
who professed the Catholic religion. I 





, ae } 
Gvratlan reminded the 


] 
tocument,. 


hon. Members who doubted this assertion, 


| conspirators had actually 
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look to the list of the subscribers. [The hon. 
Member read a long string of names from 
with a view of 


among the subscribers, 


| showing that a considerable proportion of 


been sent in by persons noto- 
to the Catholic religion. ] 


he fund had 
riously hostils 


But what puzzled him most was, to see the 
names of so many fuir ladies on the list— 
ld dowagers and interesting spinsters had 
entered heart and hand to aid the fund. 
There was Mrs. Hastings, Miss Mary 
Hastit Os Miss Ann Hastings, &c., we., to 
the end of a long ae Now, why in 
the name of common sense, should all these 


so hostile to lrish Members? 
jut what to him was the most vexatious 
the Spottiswoode 


FOOQ | lt 3 he 


whole affair, 
swindled three 


most umiable and interesting female rela- 
tives of his own. But to be serious. Did 
the Iiouse know how many Protestant 
clergymen figured on the list as contribu- 


tors to this fund for upsetting the Irish 
Why no less than 1,121. Where 
Baronet (Sir F. Burdett), 
\ ho ¢ ano ired so loudly about the unh oly 
n of * Paid patriots, Popish 
” while he stated 


was the hon. 


; : ye 
priests, and Irish agitators, 


this fact? What had he to say upon this 
combination ? Hon. Members, on the op- 


posite side, exclaimed ‘* War is protection !”’ 


He said so too, if such combinations were 


; : 
to be deemed the elements of peace. But 
notwithstanding all the great Spottiswoode 
conspirators co ld do, his conviction was, 


liberty would, ere long, 
st basis the rights and 
liberties of his Irish countrymen. 

1) Alto cey-General was desirous, in 


that the spirit of 
ish on the firme 


a very calm and dispassionate manner, to 
state to the House the view he took of the 
case under discussion. When the hon. 


ember for Limerick, last night, 
notice of his intention of moving for the 
Committee, he ventured to 


opinion that its appointment 
A 


Fave 


xpress his 
would be 
iltoax ther int xpedic nt, and no less useless. 
The cpinion he then expressed, he still 
maintained. For what purpose, he asked, 
should a Committee enter into this investi- 
gation ? The facts of the transaction were 
not at all disp uted, and that being the case, 
when these facts were reported by the Com- 


to be done 


, What would there be ? 
No one proposed to institute a criminal prose- 
cution ; he believed it was neither intended 
nor wished by any one; then, was the 
House to enter into any question of breach 
of privilege ? in his 
humble opinion, were as far as possible to be 


mittec 


Such questions, 
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avoided. 
site cheered, but le 
Whenever necessary 
cally bring them 


} 
t them hear him o 
1 os 
let the 


. 1 
forward, and exert 


privileges with which they were invested, 
but do not mx up with them any spec ula- 
tive question involved in debate. For 


these reasons, if the question came toa di- 


vision, which he hoped it would not, 


should vote against the proposition for a 
Committee. But was it from this to b 
inferred that he approved of what had been 
done by the subscribers to thas fund. N 

he most strongly condemned it, as being 
unconstitutional, illegal, andas tending to 
most mischievous consequences. His hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Exeter, 
had not ventured to defend i The whol 
of his address, in which he displayed his 
usual acuteness and = deep ustry, 
awmounted in the end to but a recrimination 
on his opponents. JZ’ quog was its 
starling note from the beginning to th 
end. But after all, throughout the se- 
veral cases with which he was furnished h¢ 
produced nothing at all to be compared to 
the Spottiswoode proceeding. This was, 
in point of fact, neither more nor less than 
a subscription against the Irish Catholi 
Members of that House. [‘* A yr") 
It was so. It was an appeal to the Pr 

testants of England against the Catholi 

of Ireland. ‘The right Ix Baronet had 
stated, no doubt with perfect sincerity, t] 

he was ignorant of this bei the fa but 
he conti ended that it was prove 1 bey L all 
doubt. | he refor¢ at was, he asserted, tha 
this subscription was peculiar in its nature, 
und most dangerous in its consequences, for 
it tended to stir up religious stril und 
endanger the integrity of the empi: Hc 
had been applied to by tl hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter to state S~4 
law officer of the Crown, what was hi 


opinion of the question in its constit 


arings. It would have been perhaps 
‘ap 7 z ? 
better if the hon. and learned Member had 
himself set the example, for a 10 


vere was 

learned 
Friend of giving a sound opinion upon any 
point va mstitutional law; but, as he had 
would, with great 
state what he found in law 
subj t. He had narrowly 


he authorities bearing upon 


n NYE - able thar hi ] } 
man more Capavie han bis hon.and 


been ippealed to, he 
WEE 
books on 
consulted all t 
the point, and the conclusion which he 
was this, that these subscriptions were 
al. The law of Baelent 
vith respect to the 
of justice ; 


} 


the 
this 
ll 

to 
exerc “ised 


pure and 
and, 


* 1 
great je aiOusy 


impartial administration 
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[¢ hee) “J Hon. Gentlemen OppPo- | 
| down, 
} money, 
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of it effect, laid it 
any person should assist with 
unl 


with the view 
that if 


giving 


or even advice, professional, 


& suitor in any court, he should be 
|deemed guilty of what was legally 
termed maintenance, and punishable ac- 


cordingly. ven at an early period, 
it was found necessary) to enact se- 
vere laws against combinations which 
had either a direct or indirect tendency to 
prevent the due course of justice; and 


mone other things 


{1 Me that 


it was expressly speci 
an had a direct interest 
in a suit oe he believed the case to 
founded in justice, and although he was 

re the party whose cause he 

id right on his side, | law 
of England he was nny i from assisting 


? 
uniess a mM 


alth 


O vin d 
hnvincea 


espoused h: DY the 


him with money [ll hea) But there 
Was an exception in eee reneral rule, to 
Which the cheers from the Opposition 
benehes referred—that was the case of a 
man having an interest in the suit. A 


having ¢ of common, with seves 


ral others, 


man 


make a joint-stock purse 








with rs to carry on any invasion 
of the ht; but, as far as he could { find 
there was nothing in the law books whids 
it all applied to this case, and, on the con- 
rary, this on wat qt 1estio n had been de- 
cided by a high tribunal in the country, as 
if it had been a case of oo The 
case to which he referred was, that of 
| Wallis ». the Duke of Portland,” reported 
fin Srd Vesey, junior’s Reports. It was 
} here held that a party not an elector, con- 
ributi money, or assisting anywise the 
prosecution of an election petition, was 
|guilty of maintenance. A gentleman, 
named Jackson, was returned for the 
borough of Colchester, and Mr. ‘Tierney, 
the unsuccessful candidate, petitioned 


return, Upon this, the Duke 


V mployed the plaintiff, who 
| was his attorney, to carry on the petition 
at the Duke of Portland’s e xpense. The 





petition being decided, the plaintiff Wallis, 
sO — came against the Duke of 
Portland for the money he had laid out in 
the prosecution of the petition, and his 
€ vide nce not being complete, he filed a bill 
of discovery, in which he set forth the fact 
ot his being employed by the Duke of 
Portland as above mentioned. This bill 
was demurred to, on the ground that it set 
forth what was not legal evidence. Lord 
Rosslyn, in giving judgment, held that the 
employment of the attorney Wallis by the 
Duke of Portland in the prosecution of a 
petition in which he had no legal interest, 
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was a violation of the 
reason the demurrer was 
in itself, was a strong case, 
stronger, and brought more 


allowed. Thi 
but 1t was made 
home to th 
present, by the languag ’ 
Rosslyn in pronouncing his judgment. H¢ 
said, ‘* Put this i} 
carry on a petition to the House—I conf 
I always thougl 
crime in it. The ease 


casC=-a Suvscriptu 


it there was something of a 
disclos d is hi 
nature—an undertaking appeared betw 

the plaintiff and defendant, that the latter 
would contribute to the expense of a peti 
tion against a Member of Parliament—that 
is, an engagement between two partics t 
the injury and oppression of a third. In 
short, it 
is not confined to sup 


pp . 
mon law.” Tothis decision of Lord Rosslyn 


is maintenance, for mainte 


there was an appeal, a t ss 
brought bi fore he Hy. l I I l l r tl 
decision. Jt was argued there, and 
unanimously affirmed the judgment of thi 
Court, as well as the doctrine that Lo 
Rosslyn had laid down, t 

to carry on an election petition by per: 
who were not electors was maintenat 
and illegal, So much with regard to 
neral subscribers ; but when they « 


the case of the 
being subseribers, he did not ’ 
the subscription was most grossly illegal 
Members of that House stood in the situa- 
tion of judges in respect to these electi 
petitions, and the fact of their subseribineg 
the prosecution or defence of petitions place 
them in the situation of persons having 
pecuniary interest in the case. In support 
of this petition, he had more than on 
striking case to cite. In the case of a pro- 
secution instituted by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, the Judge, upon 
suggestion made to him by th 
counsel, addressed the jury, asking if any 
of them were subscribers fund, for if 
they were, they could by no means serv 
on the trial. In another case (the King 
against Dolby, reported in 3rd Barnewall 
and Creswell) a similar decision was 
to. That was the case of a prosecution 
instituted by a society calling itself the 
Loyal and Constitutional Association for 
the prosecution of seditious publi 
The Sheriff of Middlesex, ; 
was to summon the jurors, had, it appeared, 
subscribed two guineas to the funds of this 
association. Upon the trial, the defendant, 
Dolby, alleging this fact, challenged the 


1 
it the ? 
Lt tilt I 


come 





if1ons. 


] Jos 1Y ; 
whose auty lit 


jury-box ; and the Judge, being of opinion | 
that the jury had been summoned by a'| 
! 


law, and for that y 


(Dec. 7} Trish El 


{ 
} 


orting suits at come | 





party 1 indifferent to the result of the 

trial, determined tl 

| id WW 
n rdering 
by th 

ntlv tried Let the House see in what 
t i f Parhament ight 
} ed if t ctl wel pe rmitted. 
If } l sul {in favour of 1 petition 
Li L Si M r, andif the de- 
le were declared frivo- 
L\ dso much mone\ 
f his own } Iie did 1 believe 


ge =, 
hon. Member would be actuated 


motives. But the law was against 


the law disqualified any per- 


fi ig a judge or being ona jury 

wil L tine itest pecuniary int rest 1n 

Now, a Member of 

? l | ito Ipport 
| 

had p lar} inter- 

() l th S 

lt Im t the sub- 

were highly illegal. 

Li C}01 lL that th subject had been 

brought before the Hou ind the public. 

\ \ 1, that if th should be any 

bserly tO Mar Purposes 

{ if national or a reli- 

i > Bb id, that the other 

dl ndeavouring to induce him 

to I in the evening; but as he 

dl iways < nsidered if advantageous 

n lo that which the enemy recom- 

en | him to do, he had pre ferred defer- 

ring his observations on the question. He 

must say that he wished more of the indi- 

iduals who sat on the Treasury Bench had 

uldressed the House on the subject. 


} 


hon. and learned Gentleman had 
spoken from that bench ; and if that 
1 


hon, and learned Gentleman had said was 


shat 
What 


4 +] ~ } 1 
true, 1€ put the case entirely out of court. 
Great as necessarily 
the hon. a 


id layman as he ( 


nd learned Gentleman's opinion, 
Sir F. Burdett) was, he 
prepared to meet the hon, and learned 
Gentleman on this constitutional question, 
| on her Majesty’s Government, 
if the case was an illegal one, to bring it 

a much better 
tribunal! than that House, in which all sorts 
f insan¢ political 
In the first place, he must thank 
Member for Limerick, who had 
forward the question, for the 
manner in which he had done so. He was 
quite satisfied from his demeanour and lan- 
guage that the hon, Gentleman did not 


ee 


ind tO Ca 


1 1 ° 
under the consideration of 
feelings and passions 
a ! 
prevailed, 
t] e hon. 


| oe 
prougcht 


was the weight of 


ERO pr goer. 


Sore 


Pete 
anim hs 


uy 
4 
1H 
g 
ay 


ve 
g 
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intend any slight or disrespect towards 
him, in not having given him that notice of 


his motion which he ought, and which he 
was quite sure, if the hon. Gentleman had 
been aware of the fact, he would have given 
him. It was impossible for any man to 
bring such a motion forward 
tlemanly manner than that in which the 
hon. Member for Limerick had brought 
forward his motion. He had placed it on 
fair and intelligible grounds. For instance, 
the hon. Gentleman had not charged him 
with being a conspirator, aud 
ec verything that was vile, meré ly because 
the hon. Gentleman thought ‘that 
practice of which he complained was a bad 


Ih a more gen- 


the 


practice, and that the House ought to 
interfere put an end to it. On that 


last point he differed from the hon. Member 
for Limerick. He did not think that the 
practice to which he had recourse was a 
bad practice. He did not see why honest 
men ought not to be permitted to combine 
to promote the law—not as men of another 
description had combined, to the 
law. He did not see why honest men ought 
not to be permitted to combine to prevent 
the law from being defeated by an unprin- 
cipled combination, the object of which 
was to keep men out of Parliament who 
ought to be there, and to bring men into 
Parliament who, but for intimidation, 
would not be there at all. The hon. ¢ 
tleman, and thi and learned Gentle- 
man, talked of men who had subscribed to 
forward the presentation of the petitions 
in question as being corrupt judges. Now 
their interference had nothing to do with 
the decision of the House on the question. 
Nor was it important, if they were honest 
men, that they had aided tn ‘the presenta- 
tion of the petitions, that they should not 
constitute a part of the tribunal to decide 
upon their merits. It was a common 
thing throughout England for honest per- 
sons to combine to enforce the infliction 
of public punishment on individuals. There 
was not a county in which persons did not 
subscribe to a fund for the purpose of 
bringing felons to trial. Even the learned 
Attorney-General, who went on the anti- 
quated law of maintenance, acknowledged 
that it had nothing whatever to do with 
independent men who subscribed for the 
purpose of bringing eipam to trial who 
would not otherwise » prosecuted. He, 
and those with whom - had acted, had 
said nothing of the prayer ofthe petitions ; 


defeat 


ien- 


, 
hon, 


they had not said whe ther that prayer was | 
He had never thoug rht well | coln alluded, by politicalanger, by the rum. 


right or not. 





{COMMONS} 


' of the borough system ; 


wut Ity of 
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although the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had, in former years, said that 
it was practically useful, and that it had 
placed some of the ablest men that had 


ever lived in the House of Commons. But 
when he saw a set of priests in Ireland 
calling on men to vote for their God— 


when he saw the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin § atflixing to the houses of other 
men the insignia of death, and endeavour- 
ing to influence elections by a system of 
terrorism more horrible than had ever ex- 
isted in France in the time of Robespierre, 
he felt justified in considering whether 
some means might not be devised of putting 
an end to such proceedings. Were not 
such proceedings worse than corruption ? 
Was it not notorious that ass: ssination Was 
resorted to for the purpose of influencing 
the elections in Ireland? Had the 
most dreadful and — _inurders been 
perpetrate “lin that country for that pur- 
pose? For instance, were ie not the 
murders of Allen and Mackenzie, in the 
county of Sligo? Had not one of the most 
resp ctable noblemen Ireland, a Roman 
Catholic, a man whom he highly honoured 
—had not Lord Kenmare declared that the 
‘atholies of Ireland 


not 


enlightened Roman 
had nothing eas to do with those 
proceedings? And be it observed, that 


i 
when the hon. Gentleman opposite talked 


of Ireland, they left out of their considera- 
tion every thing which he and those who 
sat on his side of the House called [reland ; 
for they left out all the intelligence, they 
left out all the property, they left out all 
the Protestants, they left out all the en- 
lightened Roman Catholics they left out 
all the eminent merchants of that country. 
\nd a large portion even of those w ho sup- 
ported the objects of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, were compelled to do 
so by a system of tyranny more oppressive 
than was ever before inflicted upon a pros 
trate people. Ireland ! He had done more for 
Ireland than the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man with all his rent. But the whole 
question was at an end. The hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter-—he should be 
hi appy toc all him his hon. and learned 
Friend—had demolished the whole argu- 
ment of those who supported the motion. 
The hon. Member for Lincoln had referred 
to his opinions and conduct five-and-thirty 
years He must confess the folly of 
his youth, Instigated as he was at the 
seriod to which the hon. Member for Lin- 


ago, 
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ous expense of two election contests In which 
he had been engaged with the Government 
of that day, reduced as nearly as possible to 
heggary—[ Vo. 10: —reduced at least te 


what—-although a 


as only just to be able to keep a carri 
and horses, and to maintain the iv sition 
in society ofa gentleman, until the payment 


of his debts thirty years ago, when hi 


blood was warmer than at present, ilter 
ee se 
such severe contests, and belies he in 
Oppresse d by means of the public purse, h 
dug sige d I 
certainly had miade Line app ub to th H ) 
a 4 1 } } } . ' 
of Commons which had been described by 
} 1 | > 4 ] 7 
the hon. Member for Lineoln. But what 
] ] . ast 
had been tne Consed Ue Hat Sverila 
° } al { 
laughed at him, and that the House of 
Commons rejected his petition almo 
voce. But the hon. Member for Linco! 
had allowed that he hiis If had entered 
his name as a subscriber to a fund for a 
similar purpose to that which was on 
i i 
condemned 1 .vVo, } Certamly tine 
u J ° 
1 | ty i 13,] 
h yn. Member Or i.Jill 1h CUiGA HOU ¢ 


that he had entered his vame on such 
subserty tion list. | 
the hon. Member 


paid any money. P rh ps the hon. Mem- 


ber’s name was pl ed on the list 
decoy duck for others Th py ‘nt ques- 
tion, he maintained, w n Trish on 
But. as a great pcet of old suid, every 
thing Was ith ent in | e] i | Ol hat 
it was every where else. ‘mong hi 
things, it app red that a patriot in Irela 
was very different from patriot every 
where else. Hi re lly Vas at a it Ss 
know whether the hon. and learned Mem- 


+ od a coatens Tt 
ber for Dublin was a Ministerial man ot 
hot. Sometimes the hon and learned 
‘ ] } 
Gentleman warmly supported the treasury 


sometimes he was quite dumb ; an 


bench ; 
nobody knew what to make of him. \t 
the me ting of Parliament, the noble Lord 
ou the opposite side had made a speech 
which had given him great satisfaction and 
‘ Here,” he had said to 
P the best ¢ onservative 


speeches I ever heard.” No sooner, how- 


gratification 


himself, sid is one of 


ever, was the speech uttered, than one of 
the hon. Gentlemen who sat on the benches 
behind the noble Lord fell on him witl 
such violence, that he could not help ex- 
claiming, with the fat knight, ‘ Call you 
this backing your friends! A plague on 
such backing say I.” Upon this the nol 
Lord rose, like the genius in the Arabian 
Tales, coming forth as a flame from a 
bottle, and declared that he rejected the | 
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three powders which had heen pres ribed 
by his Friend, the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury; but that he would maintain the 


incient institutions of England, and not 
bo ’ 


surrender an inch of it to anybody He 


tl hn ce 


rtainly thought that the time was 


Lilie whe ill the fri nds ( f the ( onstitu- 


tion might unite in its support, and show 


the Irish Radicals and democrats that the 


W pers ol streets were not xactly the 
el] O OVC! thi ountry The noble 
Lord. hows r, ln cous quence probably ol 
noth CPZ, twenty-four hours 
} ne (dd his ft e, | ke Mahon ts tomb, 
thi noble ! ~P} i to b SUSpt nded 
veen heaven and earth, and at times it 
WW liffieult { kr Wil ther he was 
l e ou his head or his he but no 
dl i the brea h between the noble 
i | his friends appear to be healed, 
than the hon. and learned Member for 
D) n went to dine at Copenhagen or 
White Conduit-house, and there he threw 
i his Whig friends completely overboard, 
I 
ring that | was not evena W hig- 
j i p Radical. Phe hon, 
i teal | Gentleman seemed to speal in 
t SAXO rua the House f Com- 
mn ut in his native Milesian tongue at 
) hagen-house It might be asked of 
t! : d irned Gentleman— 
- 9 
1} fact, the 1 id learned Membet 
to Dublin had a ] indr d tonzues—one 
eV et uto hie he entered, 
\t mduit-house, however, having 
for the noble Lord in the House of 
amons, he denounced her Majesty's 
iisters enemies to Reform, threw 
hem over ft brid ind a lared him- 
i simple Radica The noble Lord, on 
Is part, can down at onee from the emi- 
I I rile ( had pli ed himself. Lhe 
great p of the country had divided life 
I » Sevell ag but the noble Lord pro 
ceeded at once to enact ‘ the lean and 
slippered pantaloon ;” and 
-7 DIG Many 
I J i vards childish piped 
A ] 1 Line sound.” 
So tl i really impossible to kuow 
time what the noble Lord would 
» in twenty-four hours. So discordant 


rials with which the noble 
Lord had to work, that he found it difficult 


to Keep them together. 


noble Lord quarrel] vd W th his 


Sometimes the 


materials, 


and then again he was reconciled to them. 
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Now for 
before the 


a word two on the question 


House. ‘The hon. and learned 


{COMMONS} 


Member for Dublin had received 9,000/. to | 


indemnify him for the expenses of his 
tion. He had previously indemnified him- | 
self to the amount of 2,000/., for which 
sum he sold the representation of the county 
of Carlow. A Committee of that House, 
however, exculpated him from the charge 
of personal corruption, But now the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman pretended to find 


neti- 
i 


| 


r 


} course 


j t| ie facts 


fault with persons who had done nothing | 


more than that which had always been the 
practice. The thing had been done over 
and over again; and he well recollected 
that such had been the case when he wasa 
member of Brookes’s Club. Nothing had 
been done more than that which it was 
usual to do for the prosecution of fel 

and if the proposition before the 
were success!ul, he should 

the table loaded with petitions fro1 
‘onstituti 
treate 


expect to see 
n felons 
complaining of the un ynal man- 
ner in which they 
combinations, 


Mr. FE. L. Bulwer, in 


were 


xplan ition, ace 


nied that he had in any way subscribed 
with reference to the Canterbury petition, 


I suc h a eiphs rintl 
| 1 Su Ppt 


d by illegal { 


The question was not 





ee 
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whether the hon. 
whether he 
Did the hon. 
pt to justify 


Member for Waterford, or 
(Mr. O’Connell) 
and learned ake :n attem 
the practice complained of by the hon. 
Member for Limerick ? Not at all. What 
the hon. and lea 


1ed Genileman did was to 
quote, as an argumentlum ad hoimine m, the 


was W rone2. 


which he (Mr. O’Counell) had pur- 


sued on a former occasion. Now, what were 
to which the hon. and learned 
d? In April, when there 
was no p tition, \ ien there was no elec- 
tion, he had hinted that a protection fund 
at such a period as that might be desira- 


Gi eh ee allude 


ble. He was lawyer enough to know, 


that if no cause was pending or tn view, 


on might, even according 


'to the old law of maintenance, be entered 
into. But did the hon. and ke arned Mem- 
ber for Exeter mean to say, sat this pro- 

sit on wa | ) ded wit Was l 
penny actually subseribed ?_ He certainly 
wished the matter to be carrie a forward; 
but when. th ting otf Parliament ar- 


When app lied to do so, he had answered | 


that he might be ballot 
the committee to take the petition into 
consideration, 
any interference 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the areument 
of some of the speec hes which had that 
night been made 
the motion of the hon. Member for Li- 
merick, was directly in favour ¢ 


aiid 


with a 


» 1 
i that mo- 


tion. For instance, all the proceedings 
which had been described by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Derbyshire, were 


proceedings which ought to be taken coc- | 


bl 
Wil 


uizance of by the House. The nob 
Lord had told the House that he had 
been nearly the victim of a combination 


against him, and that, although the elec- 


tion was a fair one, and in his favour, he | pathetic as 
} | ae i iA as 
his seat. | dissolve the connexion. He 


had nearly been driven from 
Did the noble Lord make a formal com 
plaint to that House? If he had done 
so, he for one would have voted for an in- 
vestigation into the subject. ‘The 
afforded another instance of f the conspi- 
racy of which himself and his friends 
complained. The hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Exeter (and none more learned or 
more able, or even so able) made a long 
and powerful party speech, but did not 
meet the question before 


case 


the House at all, 


i connexion 


eee hon. 





; ; : ‘ 
rived, it was determined not to take any 


i 1 
step until a dissolu 1, and the plan was 
ie H } ) t ee 1 ver enh 
wWandoned—not a Shilling was ever sub- 
] 1 , 

seri | tlavi UISposs 1 of that part 
( th ibject ie would proce d to the 

= i Pe a 
matter immediately beiore the ilouse. l'o 


whatever remark the statement might sub- 
ject him, he had no hesitation in acknow- 
ledving, that he was engaged in a great 
national experiment. He was ¢ ndeavour- 
no to ascertain whether there was su 
cient love and Ireland lh 
the Le 


justify those who wi 


sympathy for 
vislature of Great Britain to 
ed to preserve the 
between th wo countries. 


rtain whether 


He was endeavouring to ase 


| 


the sense of justice on the part of Eng- 
land towards 
duce Ireland to preserve the conne) 

| | England to- 


Ireland was such as to in- 
L100, 
or whether, the feelings of 
so adverse and unsym- 
land to try and 
had heard 
-for Limerick, who for- 
‘rly was as strongly op posed as any man 
ae possibly be ta the agitation of re- 
peal, expressing now a thorough convic- 
, that if such a course of proceeding 
towards Ireland as the present were per- 
severed in, the Irish would not only be 
justified in looking for a repeal of the 
union, but would be bound to take the 
means to obtain it. ‘* Laugh at us,” ex- 


wards Ireland were 


to warrant Ir 


Viem! C 





claimed the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
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{Dec. 


‘“‘Jaugh at us if you please, sneer at us if| re 
you please, think that we are unequal to 1; 
the task of righting ourselves, but fei si 
member that the history of the world | tl 
does not show a period at which seven | p 
millions of individuals [Lar qhter|—ave | 
laugh—but remember that there in no 
stance in the history of the world in whi 
seven million ol | ple once 1! sed to 
the truth by a sense of injustice h evel 
failed to right themselves. Ireland has 
eight millions of inhabitants. A million of 
them re Oppos d us I m ‘ 
present of that million; but I tell you that j \ 
the remaining seven millions will not la 
the power sooner or lat r of righting them- , 
selves, and of obtaining that justie ich | 
it seems the British Par nent it] t 
viela them.” Was it th that thev heard | 
for the first time of the misery of Ireland I 
Far from it; the history of seven hundred | t 
years afforded them nothing but a detail 

of oppression, of of th Ip} 

of the just rights of the peopl 
and learned Member for Exeter, with } 1 
more of ingenuity than candout tated, | 
that if he thought this was a Protestant |v 
subse ise against the Roman Catholics 1B 
of Ireland, he for one would not suy ppo rt | b 
it. W hy, whatwas it? What was it put | s 
forward as? Was it not distinctly put || 
forward as a _ Protestant subscription |a 
against Roman Catholics? ‘Take the ad- | | 
vertisement. Did it purport to be anything | | 


else than a Protestants ibscription ivainst 


Roman Catholics It was entitled, 
subscription in aid of Irish elect 1 peti- 
tions;” and it the \ 
meeting held on t 
1837, at the Lond Lud-é 





: 
that it appears to this meeting, bevond a 


doubt several of the returns lately | 


made to the Imperial Parliament irom Ire- | 
land have been obtained by intimidation, | 
p' rsonation, and p Lhit the votes of dis- 

qualified and other unentitled persons. | 


“Oh!” exclaimed the hon. and | 


rned | 
Member, ‘‘ lam very happy to find how | 
impartial the hon. Gentlemen are on the } 


the House. Add 
religious persecution 

seal 
the peop! 


termination, 


other side of 
* he 
ingredient of 
injustice thus signified, and tell 
of Ireland that it is your de 
in spite of the os of the 


feeling great major- 
ity of them, to maintain a Protestant 


{ 
domination in that cour itry, and then your | S¢ 
work will be complete. ” The words heb 
the resolution we re; That several of t t 


2 Pet 


the Im 


794 


trtions. 


perial ar. 


from Ireland have been obtained 
iesididion, wen nation, and polling 
{ f d ialiied and unentitled 
~ - ) i » they had eft 
] The ha- 
{ | ers that famou 
H ) sa- 
1 f b \ VW} was the 
t ? { the resolu 
Li ; { hy | ol 
I v to 
' { \ h s ted hi 

t 1 t t ! 
5 | th 1 | ( 
of Protestan 
s of ( t britain may| erruled 
t v the votes of ten or twelve 
= { . . very tit to 
\ ( Vv 1 Il e I il juest- 
i . fou ition of th 
; s the origin from 
t { was t basis upon 
t | le ground of the 
nt the feelings and 
t { Prot int electors of Great 
ital ml ht | verruied od set aside 
the votes of ten or twelve Irish Repre- 
tatives.”” The h ind learned Mem 
for Exeter told them that this was not 
uestion between the Protestants. of 
| and the Roman Catholics of 


e than hrinki from the 

i I d | l ] \Iember 
et came forward nd said that 
; ( nspira y 

thought i lived any question 

{ relizion \ other. 


at the 


wl he last ceased to id from 
t | ( | toese terms 
| 
vast ex ture incurred by 
I estant ¢ | | tes for tl city of 
1, In tli lect petition of 1835- 


expect 


ma simil S ti in the public 
on ent occasion.” Why, I 
| be mocking the House if I were to 
furthe evidence The editor of 
Standard is one of the conspirators. 
ditor of The Standard 1s one of that 


r Francis 


tt) has this evening so very properly 
> o : - 


Baronet 


the “‘vane.” The editor of The 
wrd boasts of the time which he has 
i to arouse the spi hat gave rise 
subseription. ‘I ditor of The 


sak 


— 


Re 
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Standard closes a very earnest recommend- 
ation in favour of the subscription in these 
words :—‘* We could say much more it 
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favour of the system of which we are 
advocates, but in the statement we hav 
made we feel we have said enough to 
sritish Protestants.” An instance—a 


single instance—had been given by the 


| He had no great respect, therefore, for th 


} 
} 


hon. and learned Member for Exeter of a! 


general subscription of this kind. 
the subscription in that instance was of a 
very different description. It was state 


but 


a 


right well by the noble Lord, the Membei 


for Dorsetshire (Lord Ashley), that thi 
present struggle was a struggle between 
one class and another. It was indeed a 


struggle of that kind—a struggle in which 
the English Protestant nation was 
upon toput out the Representatives of the 
Irish Roman Catholics That was the 
plain fact; and he could conceive nothing 


called | 


more unworthy than the shrinking from | 


the avowal of it. He was ashamed of the 
hon, Members who shrunk from it. Was 
it not distinctly stated in every one of the 
newspapers which were the advocates of 
the Protestant party, and in every one of 
the subscription advertisements, that the 
object of those who subscribed was to 
defend the Protestant interest in 
land against that of the Roman Catholics ? 
The hon. and learned Member for Exeter 
was in correspondence with the commit- 
tee; had they instructed him to deny that 
fact? The committee put forward an 
address, in which, after much talk about 
the claims of Protestant candidates and 
Protestant constituencies, they 
‘‘ Without an appeal to Parliament, they 
(the Protestants) are remediless.” Oh! 
then they had their remedy by appealing 
to Parliament. What was he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) endeavouring to show? He was en- 
deavouring to repudiate with all the con- 
tempt that the thing itself merited—t 
entirely separate 


said, 


e 
used these expressions 
from any personal disrespect to the hon, 
and learned Member for Exeter, which he 
was utterly incapable of entertainine—but 
he was endeavouring to show, with all the 


| forget that upwards of 1,100 ] 


Ire- | 


abhorrence which the thing merited, that | 


this was an English Protestant conspiracy, 
put forward against the Catholic consti- 


tuencies which had seventy Members for | 
the | 


Ireland. There was not a man in 
streets who would not laugh at them to- 
morrow if they were to pretend to tell him 
that that was not the object of ‘ the sub- 
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Ps 
manliness which shrunk from the avowal. 
If the 
good one, let it be avowed ; it were not 
good, let it not be | The Irth 
were too shrewd to he delude dd by its They 


object of the subscription were a 
if 
rosecuted., 


well understood the real object of the sub 
scription. ‘The iron of former wrongs had 


entered deep into their souls, but this ad- 


ditional crime would live in their vivid 
memori tle had heard from the hon. 
Baronet, in the strange rambling spoe h 
wheh he had made that evenine. and 


which contained something of everythine 
he had heard 
be r th if 
subscription, and 
| ind fi 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
then, in two minutes afterwards, he began 
to talk of Popish When the hon, 
Baronet talked of Popish priests did he 
Protestant 
priests had put their names to this sub- 
scription? What he to 
upon the House was this—that the people 
of Ireland had a right t 
subscription as a Protestant conspi acy to 
deprive them of their rights. When he 
said that, did he mean to tarnish all the 
England as concerned in 
the conspiracy Oh! Heaven forbid! 
He knew how to make the distinction be- 


da creat deal of nothing 
from the Baronet, to 
this was not a Protestant 
that he had a great respect 


hon. sur 
l¢ ndship 


for the and 


ws te 
priests 
i 


wanted enforce 


» consider this 


Protestants of 


tween those who had subscribed and those 
who had not. He knew the honour and 
integrity of the one class—he knew that 
amongst the other there were many who 
were ready to try any disputed question, 
not by its merits, but | length and 


DY the 


streneth of their purses, ‘“¢ For mv own 
part,” continued the hon and learned 
Gentleman, ‘ I have resources, I avow it, 


and | am proud of it. If the hon, Baronet 
(Sir F. Burdett) pleases, | am the paid 
patriot of Ireland. —[ stand in this unex- 


ampled position—I have sacrificed the 
largest professional emolument that ever 
man made at the bar in Ireland. I sacri- 


ficed it when, at the period that Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was carried, [ had 
as fair a prospect as any other of the 
ermine and dignity of the bench, provided 
I abandoned politics for ever. Because 
l forzot my ease and gave up my prospect 
of the dignity of the bench, am I therefore 
to be villified and abused by every old 
reneaade ? A single offence—nobody 
knew it better than the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter—a single offence —a 
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single act might not perhaps be regarded | of religious assemblies in Ireland; but had 
as illegal; but when that act was extended | he never heard of 
over a greater surface, and made to as- 


sume the shape of a combination to per- | dickev of a stare coach. Did not the 
wv 1 


wooden bible with a 


t crown upon it being exhibited in the 


petrate a serious injury against any mau 


or any body of men, the parties so com- | real bibl 1 \itation of a bible, 
bining were guilty of a crime; and | composed of the cheapest uber, of 
pitied the man who, in the Court of | nothing more valuable, than a piece of 
Queen’s Bench, would attempt to say that | Canada fir. ‘The hon. Baronet took great 
there was not sufficient evidence of main- | credit to himself f s high-minded 
tenance and conspiracy to goto a jury |“ Yesterday,” said he, “ {| walked out of 
upon this subj ct. The hon. Baronet had | the House, I felt t much delicaes upon 
referred to the history of his vounger } tl ubject—I would not vote.” The hon, 
days; but, alluding to the elory Of tis pare t when uid that, thought no 
youth, he seemed now to address them | d to obt rreat credit for his nice 
in the spirit if not in the words of 1 delicacy and infinit prudenc * but he 
hallad—- ought to recollect that he was bound by 
“ Pity the sorr of a} old man.”” | l ot to vote at all. ‘I hon. Baro- 
i . i o net had given a sad descriptionof Ireland- 
The hon. Baronet said, ‘* I see nothing at | | id that nothing in the world resembled 
all inconsistent ot improper In contributing | what oecurred in [reland. No doubt 
to the expense of a prosecution, and after sti things had happened there. He 
wards being one of the judges in the case; | remembered ence reading the re port ofa 
nothing unconstitutional in a man’s be-| speech made by somebody about the year 


1s stated, “The 


n. Baronet took a hasty view of the 


coming both prosecutor and judge in the} 1802. 
same cause.” There were phrases in hu- 
man life which showed man in so lament- | conduct of the administration with respect 
able a condition as to render the sight| to Ireland. ‘The enormities and cruelties 
pitiable—almost disgusting. He should | committed in the sister kingdom exceeded 
not have alluded to the hon. Baronet’s| anything done by Nero or Caligul 
early life if he had not introduced the | Who was it said this? \ baronet of t 
subject himself. What was the case to; name of Jones, but whose Christian name 


” 





, 
1] 
he 


which the hon. Baronet had referred? It s Francis Burdett. Such was the state- 
was a case in which the hon. Baronet had | ment made by Sir Francis Burdett Jones, 
been returned by four hundred fictitious | with respect to the conduct of the then 
votes—a case in which the sherifis who, existing administration toward Ireland. 
polled these votes were sent to Newgate. | Buthe did something of that kind more 
And what was the subscription in that| than once. In the same year, speaking 


case? A subscription only of the electors , again of the conduct of the administration 
=—Of men directly interested ae) the elec in th G vernment of Ireland, he said 


] 


therefore, was had to the 


] 


tion; and the defence was that they were | ‘* Recourse 
electors, persons directly interested in | disunion of the sects.” He implored some 


developing the frauds committed by the | of the hon. Baronet’s very loud cheerers 
hon. Baronet’s friends. That was the cas 1 the other side of the House just to at- 


in which the hon. Baronet said there | tend to this former opinion of his respect- 


could not be two opinions upon the! ing the origin of their favourite institution : 
subject as to whether it were a breach Recourse, therefore, was had to the 
of privilege or not. That there should | disunion of the sects, and the papering 
not be two opinions between any two men; and racking system was adopted, which 
upon the subject was not improbable: | expelled from their habitations thousands 


but the astonishing part of the affair was | of families by a process the most atrocious. 
that the two opinions should exist in one| A paper was posted against the doors of 
and the same person. The hon. Baronet | the cottages of the Catholics, commanding 


coal 


had talked much of Roman Catholic | the inhabitants to quit in five or ten days, 
priests having taken a prominent part in | and to proceed tothe province of Connaught 
the Irish elections. He wanted to know) or they should be sent to hell; and this 
whether the Protestant clergy had not} was the revival, after a century, of that 
taken a promineut part in the elections in | faction known under the name of Orange- 
England. Then the hon. Baronet spoke | men These mandates not being at first 
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complied with, the fanatics who had issued 
them repaired to the houses of the un- 
fortunate Catholics, ousted the whole 
family, and racked and set on fire to the 
miserable hovel and its contents. Such 
transac tions coult d not fail to attract notice 


$COMMONS} 





Many of the authors of them were com- 
mitted to prison; and his Majesty’s At- 
torney-General was sent to the theatre 
where these tragedies had been acted to 
prosecute the offenders, who were all ac- 
quitted, except one, and he was pardoned” 
And then a little further on in the sam 
speech the hon. Baronet said, ‘* When | 
reflect upon the enormities which hav 
been committed in that country, I really | 
feel ashamed my species, ashamed of 
being a man” (he had no occasion to be 
longer ashamed of that); ‘‘but when 
consider (he continued) that they have 
been supported by English power I feel | 


ashamed of my country 


that a British minister ina British Hous 
of Commons has dared to vindicate the use 
of the torture which even the inquisitic 


has at length through shame abandoned, 


the last of infamies seems to be an Eng- 
lishman.” For what? For the conduct 
of England towards Ireland. Tlow did 


the hon. Baronet seek to amend 
duct now? Who were now 


that con- 
his cheerers 


and applauders ? The Members of that very 
faction who committed all these enormities 
—all these cruelties upon Ireland, were 


they not the same party? Did they not still 
hold their exclusive meetings ? — they 
not still assemble at their di If 
there were any difference it was pene this, 
that the party went even bey 
what it did formerly. Yes, the party which 
the hon. Baronet now up is that 
very party which some years ago he reviled 
as the perpetrators of so many enormities 
in Ireland. The man who now 
forward to traduce Jreland, and 
a conspiracy against the Irish Members, 
was that very man who, in 1802, made 
the famous speech from which he had 
quoted. Was it not as evident as the sun 
at noon-day that no man expecte da fair 
decision from the Committees of that 
House? Ask him for his opinion, and he 
would give it. Wait till the first com- 
mittee were struck; and if they did not 
hear the counsel on both sides, and every 
member of the Committee tell them before- 
hand what the decision would be, he (Mi 
O'Connell) would never again venture in the 
field of prophecy. 


ers? 
ond 


how 


take > 


came 





to join In | 


—when I recollect | 
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that Members on both sides of the House 
perjured themselves in Committee. The 
hon. Member for Ripon had said, that that 
was a libel ; but he did not say that it was 
untrue. If there were not some strony mo- 
tive, why did Members throng the House 


when committees upon election petitions 
were to be balloted? Why did they 
come there but to watch each other, 
and to see that they did not place 
themselves in the scandalous position of 
being ready to sell their consciences ? 
In aid of this, came this subscription, 
aimed exclusively at the Representatives 
of theapeople of Ireland—aimed satha. 
sively against the Catholic party, in order 
to brine them before a partial tribunal. 
The people of Ireland understand it. You 


have been attet npting for these 300 yea 
to Peibcmeasittes Ireland, what progress 
have you made? You say, that the Pro- 
testant religion is the best. If it be, and 
has most argument in its engin what 
| prevents you from propagating your sys- 


yn | 





} 


tem? Whathas this, your P rote stantism, 
done for the pec yple of Ireland? W hy, 

gives a sanction to eve ry injustice Kies 
the people. We must not have the poli- 
tical franchise—we must not have political 
rights—we must not have municipal in- 
stitutions ——and why? Because these 
things may shake your Protestantism to 
its foundation. Oh, shame upon such 
Protestantism!—a Protestantism whose 
effic Icy is placed upon mayors and corpo- 
rations {nd more shame upon the pre- 
nt system of the Committees this 
House, in which men, under the sanction 
of their oaths able to abet the 


of 


Ss 


are efiorts 


of a faction against the Representatives of 
the people, aided by the Spottiswoode 
conspirac y— without whose aid it is possi- 
ble they might have escaped from the 


infliction of a party committee — which is 


your only chance of succeeding. It is 
thus you wish to give encouragement to 
Protestantism? If you will take the 


trouble to read the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the petition from the city of 
Dublin, which Committee lasted eighty- 
SIX days—and I have no reason to app laud 
that Committee, but I won’t censure them 
here—you will see that they refused to 
open the registry, and the present peti- 
tion attempts to open the registry. Why, 
it will require the entire amount of the 
subscription to maintain the ¢ against 
the city of Dublin alone. No doubt there 


case 


He had heard it stated | will be another call made, and no doubt 
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the hon. Baronet will give a second sub- Mr. D’/ : said, that 
scription, When we recollect the object trusted the Hous 1 to him 
for which that subscription is intended, that icious indu whicl sually 
and when you refuse a committee to cive llowed to one who solicited tention 
us the opportunity of knowing how many for the first tin He had, | ever, had 
among yourselves have contributed, is it suff t I spirit 
possible that an in partial tribunal can be \ Dery lt Llouse, k id 
obtained I have fooke’ cover the Iist of | { in need of that 
subscriptions, and found at least vy ( which he 
100 anoaymous subscribers. Now, I rthy, 
should be glad to find who they are, and by} i Phe hen. 
vet you refuse a Committee to inquire nd VI for ) had 
into this How can | nO} 1O1 I - \] fol 
mittee, when it is decl it \ da 
vernment will not support me? W 
Insist on a division’? Give mea ¢ l bh 
tee, and let me eet out th facts of { itl 
cost of the Dublin Election Committee: , that he 

and of the present subseri » What} t f Pf 
did Mr. West and Mr. Hamil pay t ed him that t I 
wards the expense of the last election a ned Gentleman had taken a |] 
Committee ? Mr. Hamilton tol th t Bar ( ) 
he did not pay anything. d Mr. West ( nan 
said, that he paid but little. The fund Id the H Ther 
came from else where. lam exe dingly Was S ! iy a shi Dye cted 
elad the hon. Baronet has taken his seat, with Ireland which the hi urned 
where he now is. He was long enough! Meml dl ntroduced s rhe- 
on the side of the people without belong-| torical medley. The hon. and irned 
ing to them, or sympathising with them.) Member for Dublin had also taunted the 
He talked a good deal about bringing hon. and learned Mem|l for Exeter th 
home justice to me, by visiting me with travelling out of the record of pl nt 
the criminal law; but the criminal law) debate, wh he himself h travelled 
has never applied to me, although the) back 700 years, though the Hot was 
hon. Baronet has hims« If had the a lvan- I i l CIs¢ 1 nts wh h 
tage of suffering under it. He has talked taken pl | months 
about the warmth and indiscretion of h Chehon.and learned M id favoured 
youth, but I believe he was older than I) 1 1 to Poor-laws 
am at present, when he pretended to | | } Perhaps |} 
the advocate of the people. iis 1 pen \ but t events, had 
ance has been exceedingly late. Now, I | [rish ( , 
call upon the House to look at the sub- B [le did not pretend he could 
scription as it really is. Is it not, in fact, accurat remem! ll tl 
constituting those who are to be the judg | 1M r had luced 
of the question to be also th prosecutors ? to ; speech: but, O ( 

I care not what the pecuniary interest is ; L | 1 made by the | lea | 
but can anything be more improper th Gent! » the subj Irish poot 
that the party prosecuting the petition there had t n 
should be the judge to decide upon it ; lating: te ipal 
Sir, the people of Ireland understand the corpor of Ireland. s that t 
whole question. ‘They know that these relative to t debate | ethe H 
petitions are against their Representatives 11 ld not allude he w 
that it is an additional insult offered f the he und d MM 
them—an additional insult intended to | in it respect) to the subscriptions 
them—they know that the object of this. which the hon. and learned Member had 
conspiracy is to afferd the means of obtain. told the House had not ssful on 
ing, through the instrumentality of the his - b ircumst t 
oaths of Members of this House, a decision account | ie bitter with 
which is tomake the Torypartytriumphant, spol he successful f tl 
and the people of Ireland their victims. He | 
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indeed been much inclined to ask the]or assistant barrister from the castle 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Brien,) | of Dublin was easily found to bafile 
if he had attended the meeting, at which | it, and thus were they forced on to their 
it had been expected that every liberal | last resource and refuge —to a Com- 
member would subscribe 50/. to the} mittee of that House. Now, was this a 
protection fund. He had thought that | petition which had the downfall of the 
perhaps the hon. Member could have Catholics for its iy ct? For his part, 


given some curious information upon that 
subject ; that Senge there might 
been 3,000/. or 2,9% 501. to be; gin there 
now nothing in ‘the Exchequer, and that 
this project of majestic mendicancy had 
now wholly vanished. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin had announced 
that the Spottiswoode subscription was 
Protestant subscription. That it 
supported by many Protestants nobody 
could attempt to deny, but if the hon. 
and learned Member meant to say that 
it was a subscription established for the 
particular object of supporting a Protestant 


have 
Was 


a 


Was 


faction against the Catholic people, he 

begeed to remark that he saw nothing at 
an 

all to justify that supposition. It might 


be a Protestant, but it was essentially a 
defensive, fund. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had talked of the 
clergymen of the Church of England sub- 
scribing to this fund, and had contrasted 
their conduct with that of the priests of 
his Church; but he defied the hon. and 
learned Member to produce a_ single 
instance of tyrannical interference on the 
part of the Protestant clergy at all similar, 
or in the least degree 
acts which were imputed to the clergy of 
the Catholic church. If the hon. 

learned Member doubted what he 

saying, let him refer to the volume 
evidence taken before the 
Committee, and the hon. Member wonld 
see that from Cornwall to Yorkshire 
no case had occurred that bore a compari- 
son to the occurrences in Jreland, and 
that he was fully justified in the statements 
he made. The object of the subscription 
entered into was to procure justice for the 
Protestant constituencies and the Protes- 
tant proprietors of Ireland, those con- 
stituencies and those proprietors being 

unable to obtain justice single-h: inded. 
Hon. Members knew very well that a 
landlord in Ireland had been told by his 
tenants that they could not vote for him 
because their priest had denounced him 
from the altar. 


analogous, to those 


and 
was 


Intimidation 


of 


| Member 


| examined 


cts which had been 
notice of the Intimi 
perfectly justified the 
epithets which had been 
inal circular or 
manifesto of Mr. Spottiswoode. He should 
not trouble the House at any length. He 
dic | not affect to be insensible to the diffi- 
culty of his position, and he should be very 
olad to receive indulgence even from the 


he thought that the 
brought the 
dation Committee 
the 
in 


before 


of 


employed the orig 


hon. Members opposite. If, however, 
hon. Gentlemen did not wish to bear him, 
he would sit down without a murmur. He 


should confine 


himself to an attempt to 
bring 


subject to the point which 
was really at issue. He could not compre- 
hend why a body her 
Majesty’s respectable not only 
for but for their indepen- 
dence and integrity, should be held up to 
scorn and odium by the hon, and learned 
for Dublin, for the commission 
of an act, the legality of which he had not 
presumed to question, of the propriety 
of which they were as competent judges as 


back the 


considerable of 
subjects, 


their numbers, 


that hon. and learned Member, and of 
which, after what he had himself confessed 
the hon, and learned Member ought to be 


the last to question the delicacy. 
examined the list of 
is the hon. and learn 
lin, and 
of interest, 
town 


He had 
contributors as well 
d Member for Dub- 
re than ordinary devree 
fact that the 
which he had con- 
tributedalarger proportion of the fund than 
any other partof England, and he did not 
find that the subscribers principally con- 
sisted Members of the aristocracy. 
With ve ry few exceptions, the y were to be 
found among the middle 
mederate opinions and of a temperate tone 
of mind—men, who seldom stepped 
out of the sphere of there private 
— men, hon. 
these 


with am 


arising {rom the 


re presented 
t 


of 
classes—men of 


in fact, 
virtues 
Gentlemen who had 
lists must know, who 
seldom partook of the excitement created 
by the conflict of parties, and were rarely 


as 


‘inflamed by the passions which agitated 


They knew very well that | 


when it was attempted to reinforce the | 
constituency in 
revising 


strength of the Protestant 


the reg istration courts, some 








the politic al world. He must say that 
he thoueht it a ve rv strange thing that so 
large a body of individuals, many of whom 


’ 
were constitutional Reformers, many of 
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whom, until very lately, supported 
Majesty’s Government—he must repeat 
that he considered that it we { | 
hard, very unjust, very impolit 

a Committee of inquiry, 1M 


equis ilent to 
Individuals, withou 
were the feel 


pursue the li I ¢ 

adopted. He would ren i t 
that thos 

supported tl it 


tertained hop 


Syste would rem l 
Boat + PR, 

Parlian But 

stain of Dorougchmo ! 


deepei Li) ¢ L l 
openly bought and sold, and tl 


tem of intimidation was organ 


which the riots which even under the 


system exhibit the more fagrant fe 


of electoral operations p 
when they foundthat thi | 
perhaps thought that il was in to 


matters to a head, He had | 
observation to make, and h 
was rather anxious to mal 


tion, as it would 


portur ity which ha 


of saying’ somethine hy 
Majesty's Govern f i] 
could induce the House t 


emminutes. It was not much. Fle st 


to-night not formally. but 





virtually, as the Rep ntat f 
sidera number of M 
ment. [ Laughte Now. why sn 
envy him ? Why not let h 
reflection, if only for « night? D 
forget that band of 158 new Mem 
Ingenuous and inexperienced band,to 
unsophisticated minds t richt 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 


himself ea iv inthe Session in those d 


tones of winning pathos which had 
so effective? He knew that consi 


misconception existed in the mi 
many of.that class of Members 


Opposition side of the Hous i} fer 


to the conduct of her Majesty’s G 


ment with respect to elections. Fl 
not taunt the noble Lord opposite 


ouid 


1 
with 


\ 
1 

| 

ict} 
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arbitrament of blank cartrid 
—notwithstan 
and enslaved England, 
might wave in one hand 


) . ’ +] ¢ 
Peter, and in the other— 


ed Ireland 
the noble Lord 
the ke of 

ithe its that 


ling emancipat 


Vs 


} 
SHO 


followed drowned the conclusion of the 
sentence.] ‘‘ Let them see the philoso- 
phical prejudice of man.” He would 
certain! y gladly hear a cheer even though 
it came from the lips of a political oppo- 
nent. He was not at all surprise t th 
reception which he had experienced. HI 

had begun several times many thing 

and he had often succecded at last H 

would sit down now, but the time uld 
come when they would hear him Th 
impatience of House would not allow 


the hon. Member to finish his speech, and 


during the greater 


part of the time th 


hon. Member was on his legs, he was so 
much interrupted that it was impossible to 
hear what the hon. Member said. ] 

Lord Stank y 8 aid, in ed observation 
which he was about to make he would 
strictly confine himself to the qu stion at 


issue, not that he would say that he might 


not find it necessary to refer to prec edents 
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| possible, to be guarded against. He felt 
that from their influence much weight 
which was possessed before this state of 
things existed by individuals was impaired 
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at -he felt that men who were the most 
| responsible and most trustworthy, and in 
| es rv wav the most fitted to repre sent the 
country in Parliament, were passed over, 
| unless they could command a great weight 
} of inter the } al oclation to 
i which the t belo The ore in 
i th observations which h Wa ibout to 
n ik i. he he | d 1) s| l « l ye nD ro” | 
\ ny partiality for } oclation oO 
fi ny on ual cted with it, 
idl he declare | WSs conscrentious Opinion 


and examples set on former occasions, | 


but he begged to be understood as not 
intending to refer to them by way of cri 
mination, but merely as bearing upon the 


| combine 


impartial, honourable, and practical con- | 


sideration of the stion which was fairly 
brought to issue. He was aw 
difficult it was at that hour t 
the attention of the House. Bi 
ever, he entered upon the question itself, 
he begged that he had had 

communication, direct or 
ther than by receiving a printed prospectus, 
with the nes 
were called in question this nie Ile 
would add, tl 


que 
are how 
0 command 
fore, how- 
to state, 
indirect, 
wh se pro ed 


ht. 


association 


at he not 
with the name of any one of it 
except that of the hon. Baronet t 
ber for North Wilts, 
he knew, be numbered no on¢ 

among his personal friends. He 
further, and say that he had watched with 
; he had le 


was 
s members, 


he Mem- 


Sl 


would go 


' 


acquainted | 
; no 
| Attorney-General, 
and that, as far as 
ibseriber | 


| but wh 


very great regret—and made 
that regret known on more occasions 
than one, the growing disposition, aris- 
ing, perhaps out of the strong feeling | 
which impelled two great political 
parties, nearly equally balanced to 


country relat- 
gh the means 
one side the 


to ref an evil, if 


carry on every thing in the« 
ing to clection affairs 
associations on the 


He 


3 throu 
other. 


felt it on both sides 


of | 


that this motion for a Select Commit 


tee 


ae nee 
one wl his humble judement 


House could not enter upon. When 
he said that he objected to the formation 
of the Se associ itt S, h sald enough, He 
( bjec ted to them upon pring if le, but he 
looked upon their existence as an inevit- 
ible evil. He felt that the sense which 
each party felt of the advantages derived 


for political 
was so strong that these associations be ing 
within the law, when one party combined 
for purpose, the opposite side would 
for another. He 
ask where the blame Oo; 
rested of having first introduced and 
but there was no 
they were carried 
operation of them 
to every branch of 
from the period of 


from combination purposes 


one 
Was not going 
to the responsibi- 
lity 
fostered these 
doubt that S¢ 
on blamelessly, 
1 be 
ctoral 


bodies 
» lone 

the 
exte idea 
syst m, 


, 
as 


| 
ul 
ur el 


revistration to th | secution of a pe 

tition before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. He would remark that a 
reason had been given in the course of the 
debate by an hon. Member for not agree- 


there were 
at it. The 
Queen’s Attorney- 
as his leeal opinion 


if 


ais 
to del 


which, 
sufficient 
the 
had given it 


ing to this motion, 


other, was 


General, 


[the .dttorney-General: Lord Rosslyn’s 
opinion]. It was not a judgment of Lord 
Rosslyn to which the Attorney-General 


referred, but only an obiter dictum. He 


did not mean to say that the Attorney- 
General did not support his argument 
by references to the opinions of others, 


en he had stated that the Attorney- 
Ge neral had given an opinion, he meant 
that he rested on his knowledge of the law 
as he had laid it down. Having, then, 
that knowledge of the law, the Attorney- 


General stated, in the presence of the 
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people of England, that the Spottiswoode | led « that, though no 
association was illegal, and that it was] party to the subscripti question, he, 
open to legal punishment The remedy lin comt with sev ther hi Mem- 
was then direct, plain, pal ible, and Lilh= | ; | it [lou » €Specia lV tn many 
mediate. The Attorney-General would} whom h 1W opposite—should plead 


not do his duty if he did n prosecute | to having, on than one occa- 


the members of that association, Whiat,} sion, contributed to funds raised for el 
: ] } ’ a6 ee 1 “Pee. 
should the Queen’s Attorney-General, } Irpost He had contributed in 


who told the Hous that the ( list 161 1 1832 to a very large UDSCTID- 


! ? { 
pursued yy the association was mischiev- | - Or carrying on ne electi n, 
ous and illegal, when t facts \ t for ring areturn favourable to the 
disputed, wh 0 the i lecal cy . man ae nl iol } pla f rut for ip- 


pe 1 4 in| 
when the association was vi lating i} | il 108 i) ; town aud 


interfering with the most important rights 1 : very part ol t country, who 
of the (WJuer n’s ubj cts—should he con- i iorwa l r th circumstances, 
tent himself with saying, ‘This associa-} and > W 1 be ready to st | by them 
tion is illegal and mischievous—!] ny in ying h ¢ jues 1 of 
positive in my law—TI have the courts) Parliamentary Ri n. \nd, in doing 


with me—I am ¢ QMueen’s Attoruey- | so, » with th reat majority 
General, ind I leave t I wa t i ! ? | 5 Muinist 5, WHO 


] . tar} > Vy tr, } t ¢ j i t 
the people unprosecuted Vas he to \ hi the time, | ly 


bearded in tl Ho itself by Ol ) ! } { Ph ! ds S ¢ ed 
’ . . , , ] } " " 
members Of that association, declaring } \ be b is Of tl hon. 
yy |} . } t , ax | rn } AT / c 4 
openly His CONNeCLUOH WIth If, a i Orel p avd ior 4 l we 1 retary to 
hi ie , ] ¢ ley £ . + ‘ + } onl ‘ ? 
limself voluntarily for prose u—wW Li , pplied ils Gisere- 
; i] ) ) | oucall ; ‘ . } 
this to take place, and the hon. rding » th lich 
learned Gentleman tui to stat it wv I ? I ud Sut [ ie 
“* 1 4 1 1] 1 , an ‘ T : 
illeoal—t » sav that hi would hav ) iS t wn 
courts and the juries with him if h | had tl 1, for it 





brought it to punishment—and yet, ‘ Parlian y ine 


withal, to leave the people of this country t t y qui : raised on i 
unprotected, and that obnoxious and | I \ - ral or il eg | 

less association unprosecuted ‘ He coul { t e hon. M el Cove ntry 
not help thinking that | M d . 
Attorney-General had a lurking sus] , th ib] moncy, W would 
that thecase of the Duk: Portland ! 4 i dye, 
not a tenable one nor a fair precedent for iad thus appro- 
the case in point, that the ca ft] priated \ derived ely { private 
King and Dolby was not much better ; ’ That question, however, being 


and that if he proceeded in a prosecu-| disposed of in favour of the hon. Mem 
tion on those precedents he would tit was not aman on the other side of 
anything but a verdict. The hon. and} t H who dreamed of taking any 
learned Gentleman might t with great uM edinos yainst tl parties 
prudence and much sound discretion in ribing: t he fund so appropriated. 
abstaining from a prosecution of tl 
ciation so strongly denounced bv him:} on the pa ; to it transaction, 
but he could not altogether acquit him of} and, | *so,asa man of h ir, as a 
rashness in so boldly pronouncing it} man of right feeling, as a man of common 
illegal. The hon. and learned Attorney-} sense, he could not think of casting a 
General had ransacked all the old stores } stigma on the proceedings of others which 
of black letter law for precedents in| bore such a similarity to it, as did the one 
support of his doctrine of ‘‘ mainten-| in qnestion. It was not his intention to 
ance,” but the hor. and learned Gentle- | go again over topics which were urged in 
man knew very well that it was an obsolete | the able and el 
doctrine, [No/] Well, then, it was not 
obsolete but active, and in full force, 

according to the hon. and learned Gentle- {| produced very astonishing effects upon 
man, and if it was so why did he not} several hon. Members opposite. A series 
bring the matter at once to an issue? Hefof confessions from every hon, Gens 


and learned Member for Exeter, but it 


was only justice to it to say, that it had 
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tro 


had to be referred fot 


1 he would add, that if 


e purpose of carrying 


qaelenaing petit US 
l 1} ] to | 
‘ 1 di 

rinj and ibyus 
| | | 
Las ii my ood Wich 
I (Wom a contrars 
eve compensate for, 


for Dublin bad, tn his 


1} 
sub t duri i} 
Ciba SCHPalale CAISLINC- 
i 
] 
itt) i } uch feel 
| , + " 
itp) Willi tt) Cl 
1 ] 
\ ] He Wived th 
{ tic i ext ! 
L! } Ol | « 
{ l ! ( 
i 
| i th i, 
" 
( oe COTU= 
‘ ' ti ( 
i a } Ci 
] 
{ wv | i pal 
hie yuuty 
} | y ? 
| i; | at # SclGlt , 
y a Ly ® 
| 
ised ¢] 
Is LS LLCIC, 
| t 
l iui TOT 
| 
is is [if 
Cal = 
i | 
i | aetet 
*} ] 
yi { I 
| if S nw 
\ . ‘ i iaWwill 
purp i 
al 
him, he ver 
C no ver ub 
ly } 
t a] ( 2IVeCll 
, ih hh hnses, Graw 
at ie 1 
in the hope of its being 
I > 
| . 2 \ 
others or adopted DY his 


1on purposes —-** Oh, 


t 1 


of the law of mnain- 


ents, I know that there 


1 shall avoid it.” So 


, j 
d learned Gentle- 


n 


vhen no election peti- 
r—at a p riod whe n, on 


there existed no excilte- 


4 


ection subjects, attempted to 
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procure, by a proposition at the associ- 
ation In Ireland of which he was the head, 
a general fund, to be applicable to all 
parts of Ireland purpose 
That fund was to be administered by the 
National not for the pu 
poses of elections, but of petitions—that 
was the professed object. 
were to be cons quent upon the elections, 


tor election 


\ssociation 


sigh ; 
such petitions 


which were to be consequent upon th 
contingent death of the Sovereizn, who 
was then alive and in be . The noble 
Lord (Lord J. I he other 


tussell) on t 

of the House had last rht deprecated 
the monstrous doctrine of interfer 
with petitions, the nature of which c¢ 
not by possibility be 

most elevated, and it 


ni 
nce 

yuld 
mannet 


known, in 


1a tone risit 


1 
umMmost 


to sublimity, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin was most vehement 
his denunciation of those hon, Mem! 
who contribute ad to the fu id for d ( 
or opposing contested returns it the 
noble Lord and the hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman should have rather 
magnanimous, 
notwithstanding that they too had followed 


the more wenerous course 


the same path, and refrained from pre- 
tending to condemn in others what they 
had equally practised themselves. But the 


Dublin was 
His cunning 
as a lawyer served him tn good stead on 
that occasion, according 


hon. and learned Member for 
not so easily to be caught. 


| 
to his own state- 


ment. He was lawyer enough, he | 
to know it micht be illezal to anti pat 
the result of election petitions, but as 
there was then no petition p nding there 
was noilleyalityin subscribing for those that 
were toensue. Thehon. and learned Mem- 


ber accordingly organized his association 
for the same purpose as that complaie d 
of by the hon. Member for Limerick, but 
the result, as he had stated was a disap- 
pointment. 
racy, however, had somereason tobe obliged 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
opinion he had given—if it was law. By 
that rule, as there was now no election in 
progress or in expectance, they might set 
on foot at once a subscription to fill the 
first vacant place with one of their own 
party; and they might do so in direct 
defiance of the Attorney-Genei il’s opinion 
likewise, as contradistinguished from that 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

was the hon. and learned Member 
Dublin quite free from imputation in re- 
gard to election petitions ? Was he the 


The ‘ Spottiswoode” conspl- 


{Dec. 7 


But | 
for | 
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| person who should raise his hand first 


against those who interfered with them ? 


Hi suspected not, and he should tell the 
House why hi h id such a suspicion. He 
held in his hand the speech which the 
hon. and learned Member made on the 


oceasion referred to by himself, at a period 
no election petitions were pend- 


ing in the House of Commons; and he 
houl with the permission of the House, 
read a passage or two from it. He would, 
howeve: emark, in passing, that so far 
from the hon. and learned Member's 


statement that there was no election peti- 


tions then pending, being borne out by the 
fact, there were actually two before the 
House at the time He would beg to call 
t] ntion of the House to the words 
{ hot nd learned Gentleman on 
hat sion who had such a holy 
he of one coming into Parliament 
with | lichtest bias on his mind in re- 
oard to the merits of election petitions, 
They were spoken on proposing the for- 
mation of a fund for the purpose of de- 
fending and prosecuting election petitions 
enerally in Ireland. ‘ Early next week,” 
said the hon. and learned Member, * the 
Committ of the Longford and Carlow 
electi will be ballotted for, and it ts 
in lispe ns ibly he essary for all [Irish Mem- 
bers to Db present. In the county of 
Longford we have gained the greatest 
triumph which has been grained 


the Tory Members 


, and no d 


i years ubt , 
[ ister strong to d prive us of the vie- 
ory which we have so well earned. From 
t, then the hon. and learned 
Me spoke in th National Associa- 
tion) from this spot | pronounce any 
[rish Member who shall absent himself on 
that oceasion, whatever may be the cause 
of that absence—from this spot I pro- 


nounce him guilty of a breach of duty to 


] - 

his country and his constituents. It 1s a 

subject which cannot be postponed—it Is 
[ 

one which admits of no pairing-oft no 


absences of anv kind: and il by this culpa- 
ble neglizence we lose the services of even 
one man I say from this spot that no po- 


litical punishment can be too great for 


him.” He quoted an extract from the 
he n. and learned Member's speech, not 


alone to demonstrate the de licacy which 
actuated him in the course he had taken 
on the subject before the House, but also 
that the 
the very same speech in which he pr yposed 
the anti-petition fund, on the ground, as 


to show se passages occurred in 
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he alleged, that no election petitions were 
pending at the period in question, He 
would next deal with the 
the fund of the Spottiswoode As 
Irish fund, appropriated 
sively to Irish purposes. In the first place 
} z : A 
he would bid the hon. 
rick be at ease; 
had adecided influen 
his complaints. For, whereas the special 
| : 


ociation 
vas an 


Member for Lime- 
because the discussion 


to that effect on 


round on which that hon. Member moved 
that his petition be referred to a Sek 
Committee, was the individual injury done 
or contemplated to be done to his 
election, he had it now on the authority 
of the secretary to that as 

to the moment of 1oving the matter 
in the House they had never he 


i 
| 
Oowh 
sociation that up 


his 2 


ird of any 


petition avast his returns; that no ap} 
cation had been made to them 1 t 
subject of the hon. Member’s election; 


and that they had consequently come to 
And th hon. 
find that the petition 
rte ch he complained of was 
rfectly correct one, 


part oft electors who be- 


no — respecting it. 
Gentleman would 

against et | 
a legitimate and 
presented on the 
lieved themselves not to be represented 
by him; but that Mr. Stafford O'Brien, a 
ventleman of ¢ rood property ’ 
who was the next on the poll to the hon, 
Gentleman, was their real representatiy 


and that he would, by m¢ 


, 
ans of that peti- 


tion, be shortly in that capacity in t 
House of Commons. But to prove that 
the fund was not purely Irish, as it had 
been pretended, the H usehad theevi 

of the hon. Member for Shaftesbury. That 


hon. Member had stated that not only 


did its operation extend to every part of 


o but that he was himself 
tim of that atrocious conspiracy. | 
supposing that the 
for Irish purposes—and he for the sake of 
the argument would 
yurpose was the 
m. and learned 
the National Association to be ay 


Eneland; 
fund were exclusively 


admit it~-to what 
fund proposed by th 
Member for Dublin in 


yplied ? 


} 
' 
h 


Was it to English elections? Was it to 
petitions from this country ? No. It was 
solely for Irish purposes. And when ? 


Full two months before the fund under 
consideration was commenced or pro- 
and learned Gentleman 

would not surely contend that it was ille- 
sland for [rel itr which 

nd for 


moted. The hon, 


gal to do that in En 
was done in Irela 
nor that the En people had no direct 
interest in the result of the Irish elections, 


he same purpose, 
olish 


{COMMONS} 


, ous feature; and 


; 


| from that country—he 
obj ction that | t 
| exercised in many 


exclu- } 


lest import- 
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that the returns 
wished to say no- 


They were well aware 
ig hurtful or unpleasant to any one— 
instances a most baneful 
the politics of England; and 
it, therefore, be ter of the high- 


Dowagers and 


influence on 
ame a mat 
not alone to 
young ladies,” as had been said by an 
hon. Member in the course of the night 
but to every man who had a stake in 
returns from that 


re should be cy 


} P| + 
the kingdom that the 
; ae “a 
portion of the im} 
and true returns, and 


fraud. 


enuine 
force or {nd if it should appear 
anomalies in the law of 
irded registration and elec- 
tions, and if circumstances existed in that 
country which rendered the operation of 
that law, imp 


that there were 
Ireland, as reg 


still more 
! circunistances 
which made it totally different from 
as it at all wondert 
ary, or out of the 

thines, that tl 

all these 


ifect as it was, 
Whcuit and in} rfect, 
Eno- 
ul or extraordin- 
common course of 
looking: at 
should apply 


IS Association, 


circumstances 





their sub ription to that pa of the king 
dom where they saw they were most 
vanted, and where they felt that they 

Id be most available. In that country, 


for a long time, an association only 


ntly dissolved had been 


very 
collecting 
week after week, a ‘ justice rent” for Ire- 
land; to be applied to purposes the pub- 


lic knew not 


of—to obtain ends which 

can not within the kn vel deve of the 
pie of Eueland. It was not known 
many hon. Members might be in- 


ats in that 
That cry 
from an Irishman, for it con- 
palpable bull. He had said, 

it was not known how many hon. Mem- 
owed their seats in the House to 
that fund, when the hon. Member, who- 
ever he was, cried ‘* Name’’—as if he had 
alluded to an individual. But to return 
The secrecy of that fund 
rent—was its most dangers 
that in itself, if there 
were no others, was a justification quite 
sufficient in his mind for the application 
of a counter fund to the same quarter. 
The House had been told that the ques- 
tion was a religious one; and that its 
operation would be to kindle again into a 
burning and consuming flame all those 


feelings of sectarian animosity, hatred, 


debted to that fund for their s: 
House. 

must come 
veys a most 


. 
Name, name 


, name. 


bers 


to his subject. 
—the justice 


and intolerance which every man should 
deprecate, 


and which none did more de- 


not the product of 
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precate than he. eretted, that in ] int t in t place from which the pe 

the prospectus of the association the word | tition forwarded should be restricted 
Protestant should have been used at all. from subscribing ; whether, in short, they 
He regretted it because it was not neces- | would lay down as law the ¢ ration of 
sary, and because it might be imyjurtous. | th ned Att -Genel that in th 
But it could not bole gehialah wae ae -| el of Memb eats in the Com- 
gretted, but could not alter it—he regret- | n louse of | nt, the people of 
ted, but could not blame it. But when it} England, Scotlan 1 Ireland do not 
was stated to be a Protestant con icy | legally poss 1 common and general 
against Catholics, the fact he was bound to t at f m to think 

say totally disproved the allegation; f cond 1 impoliticl un- 
on looking at the petition from Lreland | wisel 1a unjus t it had 
found that fifteen out of th en proved t tl s n did 
already presented were against Protestant He called on them boldly 
Gentlemen, and moreover that two of | to try t al ¢ tion of the cuilt ot 
these came from Catholic consti n of these partie nd try it by 
But if it were meant to be said that these | t Which reason d experienc 
subscriptions were so far entered ° n the 1 in he 
Protestant grounds, as to pi let S permutte expressa 
for increasing the political strength, by |] Governm would not 
legitimate means, of those who desire o | ized to 
defend the Protestant instituti f the |i f they thoucht it neces- 
empire against the machi ns per- | fixed and d te law upon this 
suns whom they believe to be desirous of | su t ( uch abuses as wert 
overturning them, and that, in that s 1 kno 

and with that inte ntion, the fund: It Hau a } I nging’ 
association were applied exclusiy ty u ) dis- 
chiefly to that portion of the em) tinct irns f la in 
Protestant institutions stood most in hi is no dis- 
of sup port , then he would bold! | I in 
that the ap] plication of the term ** Protes- | Vy ¢ e » counts ra 
tant” sould convey neither rebuke nor]! S n Irish borough: all were 
reproach. He trusted that if he had | j nd h pudiated 
trespassed for some time upon th itt -jal that I t interested 
tion of the House, he had re med | { I n est in the 
pledge by adhering clos y tot ju | 0 cause he did 
He cautioned the House, that if t p! t a city in that part of the 
matter were illegal, it should be tried by | freq did House 
the courts of law. If it were not ill l, f Irish Members marching up at 
let them beware how, by a resolution of | spicious moment, and that but 
that House, or by proceedings in Com f heir patriotic d, Enel freedom 
mittee, or by interposing more or less! would have | 1 lost He « d the 
firmly the authority hat -louse, ‘ it , and the feelings of every Mem- 
put themselves in the position of passing | be fous ild be the same, for 
on the legal acts of their fellow-subjects a | what } i might be irned. 
denunciation of the British sts of Com- } But was it not clear that the expenses of 
mons, indecent in the first place, and in | « ns enormous, and the expenses 
the next place impotent. {nd if it were | of ring into the merits of them before 
their intention to proceed further ae in | Committees were generally so? Were 
earnest with this matter, and to legislate | not these concessions, made reluctantly, 
seriously upon it, let them consider for a| sufficient to justify an inquiry by what 
moment at what point it was possible to | 1 s; hereafter the matter might be al- 
fix legality or illegality in cases of th ered And it was with this object that 
description. Let them consider well | he presented himself. He did not hesi- 
whether they would limit it to general | tate in saying, from his personal experi- 
subscriptions, in cases of elections as well | ence, that no tribunal could be compared 


as of petitions, orto a single election ot 
single petition ; and, finally, whether so 
confining it, persons not possessing a ie | 


| 
i 


nsibili ty 
ittees of th e House 


proceedings and irresp 
to Comn 


In 1830 a petition was pre- 


in unjust 
character 


O 
“ t one, 
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sented against him on the ground of his| Election Committees of that House, but 


not having a qualification, although no 
doubt existed whatever of the sufficiency 
of his property. He sat on his return to 
the House; but a petition having been 
presented against him, he was about to 
enter the Committee-room when the in- 
quiry was about to take place, when he 
was called aside by the King’s counsel 
who was engaged against him, aud he said 
that he was instructed to make a proposi- 
tion to him as a condition on which thi 
petition should be withdrawn. He in- 
quired what was the nature of the propo- 
sition, and he was informed that it was 
that he should forego proceedings which 
he had commenced against the corpora- 
tion of Colchester, and which he had in- 
stituted in the Court of King’s Bench. 
His answer was, “ I defy you to assail my 
seat, however doubtful it may be, because 
I will not stop the proceedings.” The 
reply of the King’s counsel was, * You 
know of what a Committee of the House 
is composed, and being neither a Whig 
nor a Tory, your fate is doomed, and you 
will lose your seat.” And he was un- 
seated on the petition. The petitioner, 
then, who was the person who had op- 
posed him at the election, applied to be 
placed in his seat, but this the Committee 
refused, for they said, ‘‘ Although he has 
prayed to unseat the sitting Member, he 
has forgotten to pray that he may be 
seated himself.” This staggered and con- 
founded them; and though four of the 
Committee were found to vote in favour 
of giving the petitioner his seat, the ma- 
jority were adverse toit. The petitioner 
was astonished at what he considered the 
negligence of his agent; and though he 
was unseated, that gentleman forbore to 
go down to the place and canvass for the 
seat. After the affair was over he was 
called out of the Committee by Mr. Peter 
Moore, who told him, that though he had 
been twenty years in the House, and 
during that time frequently on Com- 
mittees, yet that he never remembered to 
have witnessed such flagrant injustice as 
had been exhibited by that Committee to- 
wards him. ‘ But,’ added Mr. Moore, 
“this comes of your being no party man, 
for the Committee was so nicely ba- 
lanced, that, with the exception of myself, 
you had not a single friend upon it.” 
Now, it could not be supposed that with 
such impressions as these on his mind he 
would stand up as the advocate of the 


what he stood up for was this, that an in- 
quiry should be instituted, and 
means adopted by which the ruinous ex- 
penses which were confessedly inseparable 
from contested or controverted elections 
should be done away with. For if they 
did not do this, what would this whole 
discussion amount to but a mere idle 
delusion—a mere worthless and disre pu- 
table squabble between the two 
parties in the House? If it should turn 
out that from priestly superintendence, o1 
priestly influence, any man or set of men 
had been returned to that House from 
Ireland who ought not to be there, he 
should rejoice to sce them dispossessed of 
their seats; and he was not surprised that 
hon. Members who 
terested in the support of what they con- 


some 


great 


were sincerely in- 


| ceived to be the Protestant interest of the 
' 


| bear to enter. 


!country should be alive 


to an investiga. 
tion of these circumstances. But into 
the merits of that question he should for- 
Al] he was anxious about 


| was, to bring the House, if he could, and 


at all events the countiy, to an under- 
standing of what was their real position ; 
to show what was the real amount of the 


| sincerity of the desire which was so gene- 





rally affected on all sides, to have whole- 


some, sound, and cheap legislation. At 
the present moment no man could stand a 
contest in any borough, city, or county of 
this kingdom but at a serious expense. 
The noble Member for Dorsetshire had 
himself admitted, that so frightful was 
the expense of inquiry before Election 
Committees of that House, that he had 
been actually led to contemplate the re- 
signation of his seat rather than incur so 
heavy an expense, and that he should 
have adopted this course had not powerful 
friends interfered. It was not belonging 
to all men, however, to have powerful 
friends. There might be a man whose 
attainments and whose pretensions no man 
should doubt, and all men must envy, 
whom the kindness and affection and con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens might desire 
to return to that House, and whom hav- 
ing sent there they might be deeply 
anxious to protect in his seat; but by 
what means could such an individual ever 
make his way there, or, when assailed by 
powerful opponents, maintain his posi- 
tion? It was admitted on all sides that 
the expenses, both of the original contest 
and of maintaining a seat, were so enor- 
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mous that even the heir toa title and to} 
a great property shrunk from entering 
upon them. Ife would ask t] tlouse 
then, whether it was not hieh time to 
enter into a sincere and uching mquin 
into the causes of th penses both of 
the original cont 1 t disp 
eat, for th House must recollect that 
however much they might has re- 
formed th process by whit 1 nen re 
returned to that Hou by fying 
the registration, by Vialit th 
period during bich contest igs 
last, yet, as far as revard i ut 
before a Committe uli th xp eS TC- 
mamed unchanyved and ndimimished. 
Was the House disposed to lessen th 
expences, and would tt nsent t r 4 \- 
mittee to Inquire into the m ; lou 
30? = §6[t was , tion of 
iscertainn t | Not 
that the d le evenil 

itiord d V1) t Ilva ) 3 ! 
for any Merl of Hot 

to any lenet { plea 1, wy 
apprehension of being called t fo 
departing from the question If any Gen 
tleman, not hav 12 heard the 1 tl 

by the hon \I | for Lim { i 
listened to any one of | . ches of the 
night, exceptin ulways tiat appl ¢ 
and singularly neat and com4 sp 

of the hon. wid = les 1 M r 
Exeter, he might very fairly have pr 
sumed that the Hou yas : 0 
motion for the {lous » £oO Into a ( 
mittee of the wl House to consider t 
reneral state of the nation, tor searcely 
any possible topic had been omit 1, sav 
indeed, the precise question befor 
House. He would, however, throw aside 


t } 
tPrOin 


all 


tion to enter 


advantages arising 


or this tempta- 
into the 
of 
or feeling might supply, for the purpose ot 
bringing the Hous 
the pra tical 
whether it were palatable to the House o1 
not, it was his intention to take 
of the House upon it, and 
and in order that at that t 
they might have really something to 
cuss, and that the country might be 

to appreciate the nature of the subj 
engaging the attention Hy 
Commons, it was his intention to move, 
by way of amendment, “That a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider of 
the means by which the expenses of con- 


wide field, and dis- 


sucvovestions 


cursive range 


to W 


view of th subject, and, 


of its yuse Ol 
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Now t 


ts therein mac 
| i how many Vien 


YM } t; | ) ] I.) ‘ 


while | stated the 
i felt it impossible to su} 


} motion, tt was Ol 


controverted elections 


asa | 


l support the 
| support th 
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1D 
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which required 
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wevel couched 


rs Ol ine 


stances 
would 
Ou all hands, that 
ctionus were 
man could 
weaith, 


s which it 


us 


was 


thing 
d without 
y- This in- 
imendm« nt, 
ndment toa 
of 


Viem- 


vy the sincerity 


} 


nded the amend- 


amendment. 
ts’ 
inds on 
port tne 


ittention 


wi he 


original 


ch 
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as he had stated yesterday, and 
he now stated again, namely, that great 
evils must attend on th particular 
combination affecting the Irish 


{S 


contro- 


verted election petitions. He still thoucht, 
and the debate of this evening had con- 
firmed him in the opinion, that the cha- 


racter of this combination and subseri _ 
was that of Protestant against Rc 
Catholic, and of Englishmen against Ii ish- 


{COMMONS} 


which | 


men. He saw by the instances qui ted 
ee of peculiarity in the names o1 
gnatures of some of the subscribers, such 
as “* Anti- papists’ ’ and * Anti-Dens Theo- 
logists,” and titles of that description, in- 
tended to signify attachment to um Pac 
testant church and constitution — this 
sufficiently showed that it was on religious 
grounds that the subscription had been 
raised, and was contributed to. Anotlie: 
fact, that the sub criptious were int nded } 


to act solely against the Irish petitions, 
was sufficient to him of the 
racter of the 
view of the matter, 

bination an act calculated to bre 
harmony between the 


cha- 
this 
he considered the com. 
ik that 


two countries 


satisly 


proceedings. ‘Taking 


1 
which 


was intended to be established at the | 
union. But this was not all. He would | 
put it to the House whether, considering 
the suspicions w hich had grown up and 
the objections that were raised on oth 


1e tribunals by = h the 
would 
r these 


yn that a 


grounds against th 
election petitions were jud 

put it to the House i r, 
facts in mind, it was not of opini 
subscription of such a nature was : 
lated to excite additional doubt 
picion as to the proceedings of those 
tribunals? They must foresee that if th 
decision of the Committee were in fayour 
of the sitting Member against whom the 


bearl 
ilcu- 
and 


SuS- 


subscriptions were raised, as had been 
stated by the noble Lord in his speech of 
to-night, such decision would be con- 
sidered as against the Protestant estab- | 


lished church; 
against the sitting Member, and in favour 
of the petitioner, it would be considered 
in Ireland as founded on narrow views, 
and as the result of sectarian animosities. 
Having mentioned these difficulties 


and if the decision were | 
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with his praise and commendation, he 
must say = he considered such occur- 
most lamentable. But when he 


was asked what remedy was to be eu 4 d, 


rences 


he declared, as he declared lat night, that 
he knew not what direct ane they 
could apply. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney-General, stated it as_ his 
opinion, that as regarded the mere ques- 
tion of law, these subscriptions were 
illegal. The noble Lord said if that 
Opinion were correct—if the Government 
believed the subscriptions to be illegal, 
why did they not immediately institute a 
prosecution against the parties? Now 
surely the n oble Lord, with his experience 
of office and public life, must know that 
amongst the transactions of the day it 
fre jue ntly happ ned that acts were 
legally committed, and that though hei 
Majesty’s Attorn y' reneral, if asked if 
those acts were or were not illegal, asa good 
lawyer must hontase: them to be violations 


of the aw, still he p rh 


Vise prosecution any 
- 
i 


“Very 


ips would not ad- 


In of those cases. 


ne knew that it was not sufficient 


to say that because acts were illegal they 
ought to be prosecuted, and he had uo 
doubthis hon 1, Fric nd,the \ttorney-Gene- 
ral, formed a sound judgment when he 
said he thought that these subscriptions 


to be mad 
He 


ought not 


secution. 


e the subject of pro- 
concurred in the view 


;. 
aisOQ 


taken by the hon. and learned Member 
for Exeter (Sir W. Follett,) when he 
stated that ifa Ly pro edings were founded 
on the illeza lity of the subscriptions, or 


on their being a breach of the privileges 
of this House, they must embrace all the 
to which the and learned 
Gentleman had referred to 
Dorchester, and also all pro- 
ceedings that other hon. Gentlemen had 
described in the course of the debate. He 
forced then to this conclusion, that 
whatever the political or the moral character 
of this combination, whatever the peculiar 
evils that it might inflict on the country, 

when they talked of proceeding against it, 


non, 


Ih 
the 


bit 


subs criptions 
] } 

alluding 
other 


was 


| they could not proceed on any such ground 


which | 


could not fail to arise from subscriptions | 


of this character—having stated the 
jections 
tions such as had been entered into— 


having pointed out the evils which must 


ob- | 


which he felt against combina- | 


result from those meetings and those Com- | 


mittees which the noble Lord had honoured | 


‘ 


as had been suggested. If they considered 
it illegal, or an attack on their privileges, 
and instituted proceedings against it on 
hat ground, they must at the same time 
allow of proceedings against every sub- 
scription that had been raised for contro- 
verted elections, and, perhaps, even against 
every subscription that had been raised 


for contested elections in this country. 
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3 a 


visable to enter on any such course. = | these petitions, that they should appoint 
though not prepared to say that mea | 
sures might not be taken to limit or re-] 


strain the powers of subscription, 


yme tribunal bv ch all the petitions 
‘om first to last might | udeed. Any 


For that reason he thoucht it was unad- | racter of Parliament, and of disposing of 
| 
; su h 3 ral ssent, however, was not to 


I / 
feared they might be working mischi |! <nected. If a proposal of that kind j 
in many instances, Instead of good, if thev } had { } t (1 ministerial 
refused to allow th lnteres s of the poo | side ( th bi se, it would | ybably ive 
man to be maintained by the sub riptions | | 1 met by the imputation that it was : 
of others avrainst tl } x r of those who} mad t { f delay id keep- 


might have great resources at their com- | { th right 


Se PMA SN a ta Reece ES REE 


mand; by establishing that principle they | to t Manel | rse open to them 
micht be giving au undue influet to tl 1 iS t | UI to pursue 
wealthy, and deeply juring the teres | ( : Ol , t el on j 
of those who were In less fortunate « n- |] 5 l the 1 liar Wav be- 
stances. He Luereie lo l 1 | | Lh sal 
whethet it Was exp lent t enter On ai tin 1) | » TOF | sn uch as 
course which had for it yect ft y put town | ! v any measul which he 
subscriptions by any la t present in ex- lv, ont hand, to give 
istence, or by any that Parliament might orea facility and haracter of impar- 
frame. Such being the cas , while he] tiality to th nals ; and on the othe: 
thought that there were peculiar evils | hand ninish the expense of the trials 
arising from this combination—-wl h yuld con rethem. He must 


thought it calculated to keep ve re- | advert to ot: m matter that was 


ligious inimosit es, in thus tO Inhict a | | to by t| 1OVDI Lord Hie isreed 


a deep injury on the community, h iid | with him that the uncertainty of the fran- 
not consent to the appointment ofa Select | chise in Ireland was one of those circum- 
Committee. He did not think it right | stances which tended more than anything 

ppointment of | else to render the decisions of the Eiec- 





to concur in a vote for the a} 
a Select Committee unless he saw some | tion Committees liable to doubt, and, con- 


probability of a practical measure resulting | sequently, suspicion and dissatisfaction, 4 
from it. He considered that it would not | He considered this, in a great measure, : 


be candid or fair to the House to enter on | the consequence of there being great 


4 
u 
fed 
by 
hy 


this Committee to ascertain that of which | d bt is to tl law t el] [tion petitions, 
] 1 ] ‘ r I } 1 

they had little doubt without seeing sor lec ns would be less uncertain and 

measure that would arise out of the in- | ' ul Committees had before them 


quiry; he did not think it would fair r culdance regular precedents. He 


to co into this Committee unless it was 1) il lieved that men, whateve might 

apparent thatsome pra ical benefit would | | t r party views, would not be dis- 
‘ i . 

result. fhe hon. ember for Southwark | | l » swer\ Irom W t they plainly 


had proposed that instead of ay p yintine saw W { duty. But while there 
Committee to deal with this particular | was a greater prejudice against it, as in 
question they should name one to inquire | ¢ ience of the supposed influence of 


into the eX} 
controverted elections. Now without | the reason to improve the tribunal as much 


; “eige 

some measure being immediately befor le, an O s much legal 

him, he did not, as at present advised, | assistance as they possibly could. This 
. - ; } } ry »] 

think that the most expedient course with emed to him to be almost the only mea- 


a view to remedy the evils of which they | sure which they could take on this subject. 
complained. For his part, at t | 


. P an ° ] 7 ’ ae y ’ 
mencement of this Parliament, seeing the f things, they could propose any measure 
. . } 1 Bo 4 ¢ tc . 
new circumstances under which they were ; Which was likely to postpone toa future 


assembled, seeing the numerous petitions | tim the petitions which would not be im- 

that must be presented, and the contests | puted to party views. He had thus 
i : \ ’ = +1 Pe 

that were likely to occur on them, he | shortly stated his opinion on the question 


should have been ready, if he had thoucht | before the House. He would, however, 
that the whole House would have con-| before he sat down, take some notice of 
curred in his recommendation, to propose | one or two observations \ hich had been 
as the best way of maintaining the cha- | made by hon. Members, and which were 
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somewhat personal to himself. He would 
pass by the observations of the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Maidstone, who had spoken for 


the first time in the House that night, 
with merely referring to one remark. ‘The 
hon. Member said, that be (Lord John 


Russell) held in one hand the keys of St. 
Peter. In his opinion the hon. Member 
fell into an error similar to that into whic % 
many young speakers had before fall 
namely, that he had transposed his figui 
as well as his persons: the hon, 
man evidently intended to say that 
Hudson, when he rushed into 
had secured the keys of St. P. 

placed them in the hand of the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for North Wilts, said, that he 
(Lord John Russell) had attached much 
weight to the authority, and had referred 
to a motiou that he brought forward some 
years ago, and to a speech he then made, 
as a precedent for the present proceeding. 
He begged to assure the hon, Baronet 
that he attached no weight whatever to 
his authority. 
weight or importance could or ought to be 
attached to that opinion, and, there ‘fore, 
the hon. Baronet was mistaken in sup- 
posing that he had alluded tothat pre« 
as being entitled to any weight or autho- 
rity. He believed the hon. Baronet, who 
had made some observations with reference 
to himself personally, had left the House; 
but as they were of very little consequence 
he would not dwell upon them. 


Gentle- 

Mr. 

the \ atican, 
) 


ter, and 


} 
v7, t 
edent 


ia ie 
John Russell’s) inconsistency every twenty- 
four hours; he could not hel Ip observing 
that the question of consistency was rather 
a dangerous topic for the hon. Baronet to 
dwell upon. He would, however, take 
opportunity of saying 
subject when the hon, 
the House. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that 1e felt parti- 
cularly called upon to offer a few observa- 
tions to the House, in consequence of the 
direct appeal made to him by the hon, 
Member on a subject so much adverted to 
by him; namely, a new tribunal for the 
trying election petitions. The hon. Mem- 
ber asked him whv he urged objections to 
the improvement of the existing tribunal 
of that House for the 
contested elections? He 
was opposed to any such 


Jaronet 


denied that he 


For his own part he was quite willing to 
take into his consideration any measure for 


‘COMMONS} 


lofa new 


He did not think that any | 


| was most 
hon. Baronet had spoken of his (Lord | 


an | 
: eats 
-a few words on this | 
was In} 
| which was now before the House proposed 


| Commons as it at 


/on the tribur 


| Was at present. 
| attention to the canvass which the hon. and 
determination of 


improvement. | age : 
| proposals which were directly 
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the improvement of the tribunal. He ob- 
jected to the proposal made that when they 
had a tribunal constituted by Parliament, 
that was found existing at the beginning 
“ arliament, the 
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Vv should at once 
proceed to set it a ‘ite and form another. 
He acest on various grounds to the 
postponement of the consideration of the 
petitions until that House and the House 
of Lords had agre Bill of the hon. 

I for Uist to some other 
‘the purpose of Improving the tri- 
bunal. He objected on these grounds, in 


e tyrst that it was the 


particular 


| e. 
auty of that House to decide who were the 


legitimate representatives of the people, 
and nothing could be so unjust to post- 
pone the determination of this important 
matter until they had agreed as to thi 


should be substituted 
7 . 
Secondly, he objects d to 


the proposition because it would furnish a 


tribunal which 
the pre sent one. 


most dangerous precedent in a new Par 
liament for a maj rity to force a decision 
on a minority as to what should be the 


nature of the new tri which the 
great question which he had just referred 
to should be decided. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had taunted him with 
an unwillingness to recede from the present 
System by which the decision of a contested 
election petition was left to a Committee 
of the House. He, in reply, would ask 
who had dwelt on the | impropri ty of lea 

ing the f 


’ 7 | 
VUNAL DY 


jurisdiction of 
House of Commons, 
unfit 


this subject in th 
who had said that it 
and unbecoming to assemble 
the 
] 


} , 
nO fad 


tribunals wer 

said that, bias 
they would act as 
withdrew a Bill he 
having for 


in ereat numbers when 
to be appointed, w 
connected 

party-men, 
wished to introduce, 
the transferring the 
entirely new tribunal, 
of a very 


with party, 
and who 
its object 
jurisdiction to an 
and voted for Bill 
different nature? The only Bill 
the 


to leave jurisdiction in the House of 


present was, the persons 
1al to be determined by ballot ; 
if then, this Bull passed, there would be 
the same attendance at the ballot as there 


There would be the same 


learned Gentleman so much condemned, 
and to any party object to which the pre- 


sent system was liable. He found also 


'that the Bill which had been adopted by 


hon. and learned Gentleman contained 
variance 
the Com- 


the 


with the recommendations of 
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mittee. The noble Lord had also said that 
he so much disapproved of the Bill that he 
had some important alterations to propose 
in various parts of it. He (Sir Robert 
Peel) objected, however, that at the begin- 
ning of the new Parliament they should 
not have time to 
subject due consideration, if it were to b 
immediately adopted, and which, if hastily 
proceeded with, would most probal 

liable to the strongest objections. Anothe: 


ve « } 
lv¢ 1 an 


great objection of his was, the referrn 
] 


the sixty-seven cl 
and untried tribunal. He would sav im 


tion petitions to an 


prove the election tribunal after this ses- 
sion, divest it as much as possible « ny 
suspicion of being influenced by party feel- 
ing. By this means, and after ampk yn 


sideration, a satisfuctory measure might b 
framed, which should be gradually brought 


into operation by referring to it the peti- 
tions for contested elections that might 
arise during the continuance of the VPar- 


liament, and if they found defects in tl 
working of the measure they would at on 


make such alterations in the new tribunal 


as might be deemed necessary ; but if they | mi 


passed a measure at once, and determined 


that the sixty-seven petitions should be re- | t 
jhave met with a single supporter. The 


ferred to it, they would then provoke com- 

plaints, and if any inconvenience 

arise, they could not apply a remedy if 
) 


should 


they did not again postpone the considera 
tion of the election petitions unti 
] ) 


the House « 


' 
i 
to another tribunal. He begged that it 


House ant 


might not be supposed that he objected to 
any change in the « 
bunal which was likely to be an improv 

ment: it was as much the interest of that 
as of the opposite side to ado 


onstitution of the tri 


ment which was calculated to ins . the 
impartiality of the tribunal. He might be 
asked, if there was nothing of party feeling 
in the present tribunal; and he would ask 
in reply, if that were the case, what ad- 
vantage could the minority possibly hav 


over the majority ? He was, however, 


willing to adopt a new tribunal, after duc 
consideration, which should not be liabl 
to the objec tion of by Ing an @2 posl facto 
law. If at a proper time, a measure having 
that object in view were introduced, hi 
would apply his mind to the details of 
it with a view to its adoption. \n 
analogy had been drawn between this 
subject and a change in the law respect- 
ing jurors; but the analogy did not 
hold good, There could not, he thought, 


be any doubt that persons of all parties 


{Dr 


| first thing that must be 
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Se 


1 


would willingly lend themselves to the im- 
With refere 
prop sed Bull, the 


for the 


provement of the jury laws. 


ence, however, to the 


} 
agone Wa 


m t ( in ssessor, DV whose 
] : 1 +] 7 ] 
egal opinion tl cecision of tl tribunal 
: pa 
\ | on m int if person 
pro} dl might, in tl first stance, be 
feated by a party, and would not that 
, , . ¢ ee ° , 
excite objections and suspiclons against the 
tri md | begged the Licus to 
} 1] . . 
t had } » called together at 
n un ily early period, 1d before 
( 1 Mm to ? to e ft erms 
r ; a atu ef 
eas 
r fi t With re- 
5 : 
» t ion | the H the 
l 
utho1 f if apparentiy shrunk from the 
I : 
! , } 9 ‘9 1 4 
charge of it, although last night they were 
ssured that it should be bmitted to its 
“ ‘ she : ood ae Se 
ntion: but ne Ing prevented their 1m- 
ediate decision on the subject Dut the 1ll- 
Ime id inconsiderate proposition of the 
: : : 7 : ; 
| . Member for southwar! Chat hon. 
\iember stated that on one oceasion his 


return was sent to the decision of a Com- 
m which he had only one friend, 
and he (Sir R. Peel) had thought that on 


hat occasion the hon. Member would not 


~~ 


pre nositi n ot the hon Vic mber had ho im 


nediate connexion with 


1 
H1S OWN proposal. 


In iustice to his own proposal the hon 


Gentleman ought to give a distinct notice 
| i tl b ] ucht. too, to pres 
for a decision upon the main questi I for 


therwise he must think that his own pro- 


posal ¢ uld only lead to af irther waste of 
t his he ought to do, if he believed 
t { t] e present t10n W t ual t for- 
ward in the mere spirit of party warfare, 
ind if he really beli ved, he Sir R. Peel) 
had no doubt he did so believe, that it was 
an ungenerous motion directed against the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for North Wilts 
‘Then the hon. Member must see that there 
Wa L triple eround for his taking that 
cours ‘' | ch is To\ lowest | to hn — 
first, for the purpose of markiug his dis- 
satisfaction with what he must regard as a 
, — > 4} Bi; : 
useless consumption of the public time 
next, for the purpose of discouraging the 


ittempt to draw away their attention to 
party politics; and, thirdly, 
| 


for the pur- 
ing his disapproval of an un 
Member of that 


pose of recort 


fenerous attac! upon a 


louse. | pon ill these accounts that hon. 


| 
Member ought to be prepared to divide 


upon the main que stion Let there not be 


any pretext atlorded for withdrawing from a 


. 
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after the 
and the 
as he was con- 


decision upon the question; for 
amendment had been negatived, 
main proposition put, as far 
cerned, there should be no previous ques- 
tion—there should be no appeal to the 


order of the day. The simple and the 
intelligible ground of the motion was, that 
an unwise and an unjust act had been 
done, and that he proposed to meet with a 
positive and direct negative. As the hon 
Member for Monmouth had proposed five 





or six cumbrous resolutions, entering into 
details, and involving what might be partly 
truth, it might on that account have been 
difficult to have met them with a distinct 
negative, and the previous question then 
could have been resorted to; but when the 
question was, whether or not a Committee 
should, upon a simple statement of facts, 
be appointed—and let it be remembere od 


that if not appointed that night, it cx 
not be appointed for many weeks follow. 
ing—when such was the proposition, ther¢ 


was no pretence for taking any other course 
than that of saying “ aye,” ‘no,’ 
the appointment of the Committce. He 
intended to say “no,” and this, therefore, 
was the course which he meant to pursue. 
If the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Southwark, persisted in moving his amend- 
ment, the question put from the chair 
would be, that “ the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the question; then, 
in that he must have the infinite 
satisfaction of voting with the hon. Mem- 


or to 


| 


case, 


ber, the mover of the proposition, and of 
course with the noble Lord. The hon. 
Gentleman must be anxious to come to the 
decision upon his own proposi ition. He 
must think that any impediment that 
should be thrown in his way to attain that 
desirable end must be exceedingly dis- 


agreeable, if not unfa 


hon. Gentleman must move that his words 
stand part of the question. If, then, that 
were carried in the affirmative, and he 


thought he could promise the hon. Gentle- 
man that they on that side of the House 
would aid him in carrying it so far, then 
they would come to decide upon the main 
question, whether the Committee ought to 
be appointed. As he had said before, he 


{COMMONS} 
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hands ; it 
to have recourse to the 
on the subject ; but the noble Lord could 
bring in aratory Bill. If it were 
unconstitutional and a breach of the privi 


was not even necessary for him 
Attorney-General 


a dec 


leges of that House, why did not hon. 

Gentlemen meet it with adirect resolution ? 
} But if hon. Gentlemen opposite felt this 
transaction to be one which they considered 
| to be imprudent and unwise, ss yet which 
| they felt to be tolerated by law, then he 
| had to protest against the course of pro- 
| ceeding which they scemed determined 
upon adopting. Hon. Gentlemen said 
| that the argument which had been used in 
| this debate was a lu quoque argume nt —of 
| cours it Was. bit hon. and learned | 1 ‘rie nd, 
{in his admirable speech, had showed that 
not only was it a transaction tolerated by 
| all parties at all times, but that those oppo- 





ir; and of course the} 


should meet that proposition with a direct | 


and unqualified negative. Either the pro- 
ceeding which had been so much adverted 


to that night was an illegal and an uncon- | 


stitutional proceeding, or it was one per- | 


mitted by law. Ifthe noble Lord thought 


that it was of doubtful legality, and yet | 


dangerous, he had the remedy within his 


| enforcing the very principles 


site had sanctioned and practised it the most. 
On the ide they said 4 quoque, 
l r¢ plied to them, fu quog 
fn quast. They had taught, and they 
practised, and they now complained. 


opposite sit 
yut he 


1 OUdsS 


e, tu prior, 
had 
Oh! 


but his noble Friend brought forward 
the Dorchester case. Now, if he had 
brought forward that case at the time—if 


he had read the names of the contributors, 
and the fanciful designations they assumed 
—what a miserable waste of time it would 
have been thought? And this would be 
the result if the House of Commons con- 
demned an act without the power of en- 

the condemnation—that not only 
the parties escape punishment, but 
House of Commons would render itself 


A0tCIns 
WoOl il ld 


+ 


the 


contemptible ; because this would be prac- 
tical tyranny, that a majority not daring 
to amend an old enforce a new law, 
and unable to pronounce a certain action a 


breach of privilege, would still Geet by 
a vote of a majority, degrade who 
did it. Let them once take that course 
and they would find such an arbitrary 
exercise of power would provoke opposi 
tion, and induce men to glory in that 
which they denounced, and persons would 
challenge them to exercise their power by 
which they 
condemned. There was nothing that he 

should lament more than this: and this he 
must say, that if he found the act of a mere 
majority of that House was to be at any 
one time substituted for the vengeance of 
the law, then there was no measure that he 
would not have recourse to to resist that 
illegal of power, and he should 
Commons. They had 
of that kind; but he 


to those 


exercise 


defy the House of 


avoided as yet any act 
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feared from the tone that had been assumed , attacks that ht pon the pri- 
in the course of the debate, and the attacl vileges of the mor hy Ll the peerage 

made on the contributors, that some cour The hon. Baro ( ruge Roman 
like that he apprehended might be at- | Catholic Emancipat was called. 
tempted, while, in the end, they did not , He was amongst th st powerful and the 
appear to be in a hurry to get the Commit- | most succes ly t of that ure. 
tee. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. O'Brien) The Roman Cat] f | 1 entertained 


appeared to have brought forward a very itierent ! oi the hon. baronet from 
extraordinary proposition, He considered that which the] .and learned (¢ tleman, 
that he had a right as an individual to. tl r Dublin, now expressed, when 
complain upon this subject ; | l that ions they intrusted the hon 
it was intended to d »»] Roman Catho t l t] fl b1 ng forward 
Members ; and vet that hon. Mem! i a { { } ind when 


himself, who was the only petitioner lt . ( 
the subscriptions, happened to | Protest- | 
ant. If he was not right in this s Cat] s of lreland, | 
the hon. Gentleman could cor h i 
Now he said, notwithstanding th t rst t R Cat ir 
that had been made upon the hon. Ba ) t 
he had derived nothin 
but credit—nothing, he repeated it, but | tained, but o1 it of 

credit, from thx manly course of his pr lu SC I in Df \ ith nad 
ceeding. Hon. Gentlemen opposit h 1} th } ae nl he had done n 
taunted the hon. Baronet with incousi v vel the popul cause, the 
ency; could that imeonsisteney pr 1 ot v h the hon. irned Gen- 
from any dishonourable or dishonest ca rit was so str te. They 
What reward could the hon. Baronet hoy knew that the hon. Ba | contended 
for? The position of the hon. Ba met} for the « plete relief of t com Ca- 
enabled him to look down upon the im} | nd t] 
tation of unworthy motives. He did not} hilation of all distinctions on ac it of 
admit of the charge of inconsisteney as being | differences in religion ; but they never yet 
saronct. He had had | rd tli hon. B ronet Maintain 1 as 








applicable to the hon. B 
long been opposed to the hon. 
the position of the hon. Baronet at that | the Roman 
moment was that of many other individuals | securities of the Protestant 
of the highest ch iracter, re spect ibilitv, and | : 
intelligence, in this country. The hon. | } in rem t] disabilities, and 


Jaronet had struggled for Parliamentary | p! the Roman Cath son a footing 


1) " ive { } y 1 ] y 
Baronet : but | @ necessary consequence of the removal of 


teform—he had assailed in violent lan ! t far from being incon- 
the usurpation of the peers and the } stent it 1 real consistenev ; 1f was real 


roughmongering system ; but |i 
heard of the hon. Baronet, even at the m u t | r avowed, t LV, 


inflamed periods of party politi he never Now those disabiitl re ed, | 
heard of him saving that when reform was (1 can ] nt if, ¢c! rer tl 
granted that he wanted to sce the privi- | 5 rity of the Protestant litutions 
leges of the monarchy, or of the House ef And he: un, ing th jus ind 
Peers, in the slightest degree invaded. The the danger, and havi t] ss to 
hon. Baronet’s had been a perfectly honest pereeive it, the hon. | net said, he would 


and consistent course; he it was who stand there, as 1 lad done, with resp 
mainly by his efforts had bstituted for to the peer w! . 

the former representation that which now mak his stand there in defer f the 
prevailed. It was perfectly consistent in | Protestant establishm 
the hon. Baronet, when he had attained Mr. 7. Duncombe, amidst loud cries of 
that which he had sought for, that he should | * { vide !” 1, the 1 t 
rest satisfied, and that when an encroach. | hon net who had just sat down had 
ment was made upon other constituent C Ol ly mmented upon the motion of 


bodies of the Legislature, he having the | the hon. Member for Limerick, but also 
acuteness to perceive, had the manliness to | upon t ndment of 1 yn. Memb 


} Fe 1 } " } 


face, the attacks that might be made upon | for Southwark; and in ¢ x so he had 
him, when he _ stood up to oOppos the haract thi amend ! Ost in- 
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consistent, and one which he hoped had 
not a supporter in the House. Having 
been the individual who stood up i 
place to second that amendment, he was 
not the person to shrink from stating the 
reasons why he thought that amendment 
ought to be supported. We thought the 
reasons stated by his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Southwark, 
most powerful, Well might that hon 
and learned Gentieman say that the public, 
when they heard that the House lad spent 
six or seven hours in the debate of this 
evening, would think that the time of the 


eS? 


use had been most uselessly expended. 
Ho had b t l ' 


The whole had been a farce—the farce of 


Much Ado about Nothing. They could 
come to no decision relative—what deci- 
sion could they come to unless they 
agreed to the amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend ? 
the hon. Member for Limerick mean? It 
meant to cast a vote of censure on the 
hon. Baronet the Member for North Wilt- 
shire. It was quite clear from what the 
noble Lord(Lord J. Russell) had said, that 
the House was not prepared to agree to 
that vote of censure. We for one, was 
not prepared to say that because the hon. 


{COMMONS} 


his | 
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minutes. Ile hoped they would allow 
him to mention the circumstances which 
induced him to vote for the motion of the 


| hon. Member for Limerick. The noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
had perceived, as he said, a number of 


were | 


What did the motion of | 


nice distinctions which had been drawn 
by Members on that side of the House. 
Upon one of those which the noble Lord 
had called a nice distinction would rest the 
vote which he was about to give. He 
thought that this was not only a question 
of degree, but it was based on the grand 
principle not « nly of interfering with the 
rights of the Irish Members in that House, 
but also of disfrane a a large class of 
voters in Ireland—not fictitious or fraudu- 
lent voters, but seins whose property 
was of avalue to entitle them to vote. It 
was to . this class of voters that he 
Ss anxious t ) put cam this conspiracy. 
Mr. O° Brien in reply s said, he did not 
think that the time of the House had been 
altogether wasted. He thought that this 


W c i 


| country and Ireland would expect that on 


Baronet had subscribed 20/. to some fund | 
or other, that therefore he was capable of 


so much dishonesty as that he would not 
adjudicate fairly upon a Committee. He 
could only say that if he were a petitioner 
or petitioned against, he would be perfectly 
ready to leave his case in the hands of the 
hon, Baronet, The noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) did not agree with the 
motion of the hon. Member for Limerick, 
nor in the amendment. In this difficulty 
what was heto do? The amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South- 
wark was based oncommon sense; it was 
simply this, whether the House was pre- 


‘if he 
| class 
| were 


'son should | 


this question the opinion of the House of 
Commons should be declared. He perhaps 
owed an apology for making himself the 
humble instrument of submitting — this 
question to the House. He would not have 
ventured to present himself as a petitioner 
had not felt that he was one of a 
against whom these subscriptions 
directed. As he understood, the 
situation which the House was placed 
was this: —the majority agreed in thinking 
that this proceeding was unconstitutional. 
The majority agreed with him in thinking 
that it | jnitable that the same per- 
be ee and prosecutor; but 
he observed this, that such was the univer- 
sal practice on both the House, 
that they could not come to a division 


W as It 


Sl les of 


| without passing a condemnation on them- 


pared to remove the expenses entailed upon | 


petitioners and those petitioned against, 
who came before Election Committees, 
That was the simple question. Put down 
these expenses, and the Spottiswoode 
gang subscriptions and associations would 
fall to the ground. 
would be he did not know; but he hoped 
his hon, and learned Friend would press 
his amendment to a division, and then the 
country would see whether or not it was 
the intention of the House to reduce the 
expenses of Election Committees. 
Lord Clements amidst much noise said, 
would not detain the House two 


he 


What the division | 


1 over him ( 


selves. That he believed was the real state 
of the case, and that was the reason why 
he had not the support of Government, 
and as he was not supported by Govern- 
ment, it was no great boast on the part of 
the right hon. Jaronet, that he would ob- 
tain a majority. The right hon. Baronet 
might enjoy his triumph. He had enjoyed 
one last night over a new Member, who 
was unacquainted with the forms of the 
House ; and now he might enjoy a triumph 
Mr. O’Brien), for as soon as he 
heard that his motion would not be sup- 
ported by Governmeut, he despaired of 
success. But the discussion which had 
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present 
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those 
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crushing to 
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The louse t! en du 
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2d and 3rd William IV.,c. 116, charged , 
on the consolidated fund, be referred to a } 
Select Committee. 

Undoubtedly I had not apprehended from 
what occurred on the occasion on which } 
my pledge was given, from the absence of 
obstacle 
proposi 


Cullstances 


any declaration that a serious 
would be thrown in the way of my 
tion, and above all. from ch 

that have arisen since, I had 
hended that | was to expect more than a 


not appre- 


¢ 


protest on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
who might differ from me against the cours¢ 
I intend to pursu certainly it did not 
enter into niyv belief that hon. Gentlemen | 









would Oppose the motion \ hich | am abo 

to make. [//ear!/] My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goulburn) cheers me. He undoubt- 
edly stated on the 
have adverted that he would reserve his 
full opinion on the subject; but I tak 
the liberty ol saying that if, as I have 


oceasion to which I 


heard it rumoured, there be on the | 
eae : 
of the great Conservative party in th 


House a determination to resist this in- 
quiry, as contrary to principle and justi 

if they are resolved on pursuing that 
course, in the face of the public and of 
the House, and if their resolution has 
not been very recently formed, I should 


have expected that on the occ asion on which 
my statement was made, that some virtu- 
ous indignation would have been mani- 


fested, and some decided declaration would 


have announced their intention to‘oppose the 


motion. I have said that my pledge was 
solemnly given, and let me now ask, under 
what circumstances is the motion, mad 
in redemption of that pic dge, to be Oppos | > 
fam glad to see on thx benches opp it 


} 


some hon. Gentlemen who, | believe, ean- 
not Oppose my motion. Amongst the hon. 
Members who are so circumstanced is the 
hon, and gallant Member for Lincoln, who 
has always been one of those who have 
called for an inquiry into pensions. [Colonel 
Sibthorp: | have.] I may mention, as 
another of the hon. Gentlemen opposite ti 
whom I look for support on this occasion, 
the hon. Member for Caithness, who voted 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark on some former divisions on this 
subject. I am glad to see that, though 
there may be a resolute determination on 
the part of some to resist this motion, yet 
we may find in the formidable phalanx 
vpposed to us the hon. Gentlemen | have 
named, and with them many others whose 
votes I ask for in the course of this evening, 


and who must give us their support. 
P } 
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In order to bring the present question 
clearly and distinctly under the cone 


| sideration of the House, and in order to 
| avoid the slightest misconception, | wish, 


in the first instance, to state that it is my 
intention to make this motion in the precise 
terms of the original notice given by the 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Harvey). J intend to submit that 
motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
without altering one single word or pro- 
posing to alter any one proposition con. 


} tained init. W hy do I adopt his resolu. 
tion ¢ Becaus it contains at once a 
I enition of the principle of inquiry, and 
al \ition also that that inquiry is to be 


made with a due re or rd to the just claims of 
s. { Hear!| Gentlemenseem tocheer 
me because I say | am disposed to take the 


words of the hon. and learned Member for 





S Is there anything, I would 

ual in proposing a resolution in 
the words of a political opponent? Have 
we not high authority for this? I take 
thes words, Sir, b cause, while they as- 
ert the principle of inquiry in favour of 





v hich I addre SS the House, they put that 
limitation to it without which I should 


oppose the principle as strongly as I now 
support it: because they declare that the 
in | HIr'y is to be carried on, subject to the 


iaims of the parties. 
I shall now, Sir, endeavour’ very 
shortly to state the principal historical 


circumstances which connect themselves 


W the pension list, and with Par- 
liamentary interference on the subject 
Gentleme1 no doubt, are aware that 
ll Pat entary interference has been an 
interference of restraint. Originally, and 
in early times, so far as the possessious of 


the Crown enabled the Crown to confer 
as marks of royal favour, they 
were conferred without any control or 
limitation, and without any condition ; but 

as the constitution of England 
leveloped itself in its further maturity—so 
svon as ministerial responsibility was brought 
into operation, the 


principle of restraint was considered neces- 


as oon 


really and virtually 
sary, and was frequently enforced. This 
constitutional jealousy itself, as hon. Gen- 
tlemen are aware, from the earlier time of 
Charles the Second down to the time of 
\nne; although the greatest re- 
straints originated only in the great dis- 
cussions of 1782. 

Sir, at the time when the Parliamentary 
comprehended 


(Jueen 


opposition of this country 


the names of individuals whom we on this 


ISTE Re ES NOTE 


Tet 


1 
E 
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side of the House have been accustomed 
to look up to with deference and_ respect, 
and whom even the Gentlemen who are 
opposed to us will not be disposed to 
undervalue—I mean the names of Su 
Dunning, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Burke—the Parliamentary inves- 
tigation on the subject of pensions 
Sir, in those days the first question 
was urged, was the disclosure to 
liament of the of the 

and of the amount they received. The 
first attempt mad 
mark by the distinct interp 
Parliament its sense of the responsibility 
of the 


‘ *17 Tt 
George Saville, Mr. 


van. 
1 
that 
Par- 
names pensioners 
: : : 

In tnose days was to 
sition of 
recommended the 


bs 1 
minister Who 


pensioner to the bounty and favour of 


the Crown. On these principles it was 
contended by those great and illustrious 
men whom I| have named, that the pen- 


sion list was a document which ought to b 

laid on the table of the House of Commons. 

I need not go further than to state that 

the principle of the responsibility of Mi- 
1 


nisters Was maintained, and was carrie: 


to 

He : “rep 

an extent as relating to the civil list 
beyond any which it is necessary for 


me to appeal tO In support of the pre 


sent motion. But it was in the year 
1782, when Mr. Burke first brought for 
ward, in his unrivalled and master-speech 
——the speech upon economical reform \ 
speech which, no doubt, I shall hear ¢ 
tracts read from on the opposite side of tl 


House, but which extracts I shall be pre- 
pared to meet by distinguishing this ¢ 
from the 
that time he brought forward the question 
of the reform of the pension list. He then 
called the attention of the House and the 
public, first, to the principle on which 
pensions should be granted, and, secondly, 
to the limitation of the amount 
pensions. 

Sir, what are the principles laid down in 
the preamble of the Bill, or rather in 
the preamble of the clause by which 
the power of granting pensions was con 
ferred? Mr. Burke, in the preamble of 
that Bill, states, and I will read the very 
words, because they are so clear and they 
are so applicable to the argument which | 
shall make use of hereafter :—‘* Whereas.” 
says Mr. Burke, “it is no disparagement 
for any person to be relieved by the royal 
bounty in their distress, or for their great 
but, on the contrary, it is 
honourable to thought worthy of such 
reward, be it enacted,” and then, Sir, he 
proceeds to place a limit of 95,0002, to the 


iemceucrl a 
case he then areued—it was at 


of such 


desert, O 
1 
D 
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amount of the pension list of England. 
Before this, there existed also the power to 
grant secret pensions. ‘There was a state- 
ment made that this practice prevailed in the 
time of Mr. Burke—I know not with what 
truth it was, at that time, suspected, 
but that in other times those secret pen 
sions were applied to purposes of Parlia- 
mentary corruption, I believe there is no 
doubt. Mr. Burke first struck at the root 
of that corruption ; 


next he procure dl 


the acknowledgment of the principle that 
pensions should only be granted on the 
ground either of distress or of desert ; and 
finally, he limited the amount to which the 
Crown might go in granting pensions on 


the civil list. This was a great step in 


NS 4 } ri Ae ° ° 
| advance—Iindeed there never was a greater 


step made 


in constitutional and economical 
rerornm 
ne 


f need not trouble the House with the 


intermediate discussions which took place 


i between 1782 and the times to which 
we belong. I have now to refer to 
the discussion which took place in this 


; ; 
i Flouse in the 


‘ 





|which the 


year 1829. It will be 
that in that 


Hume moved for a return of the pensions 


1? 


remembered Session Mr. 


upon the civil list, which motion was ob- 
jected to by the Government of the day, 
and was supported by Lord Althorp on the 
that Ministers ought to be respon- 
sible for the persons whom they recom 
mended to the bounty of the Crown, and 
that Parliament to hold them 
In the year 1830 a 


had a right 

‘ nr: 

to that responsibility. 
i J 


demise of the Crown occurred; the civil 


list was referred to a Select Committee, and 
| ate ] i] : “ 

| perceive by the resolutions which the right 
hon. Baronet opposite has printed, that he 


attaches great and becoming weight to the 
recommendations of the Committee to 
civil list was 
on that occasion referred; by the words 
quoted by the right hon. Baronet in his 
proposed amendment, it was decided in 
reference to pensions granted previously, 
that the lapse of time, the fact of un- 
disturbed and undisputed possession enjoyed 
from reign to reign, nay, continued even 
in cases of a change of dynasty, gave to the 
individual, if not a legal right to the 
renewal of kis pension, at least an equit- 
able claim, which was not to be treated 
lightly. That Committee reported, that it 


whole of the 


was inexpedient to enter upon a revision 
of the pension list, and, therefore, deter- 
mined that the pensions should not be dis- 
turbed. 

But, with respect to my present motion, 
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there are words im the report that would 
make it impossible either for the nght hon. 
Baronet, or any other man who ap 


of that report, to resist on g¢ neral grounds 


a proposition of appointing a Committee of 
inquiry. I beg to call th attention of the 
right hon. Baronet to the concluding words 
of the passage to which | have referred. It 
runs thus: ‘* These observations, however, 
do not apply to the granting of future pen- 
sions on the civil list, if granted with a 
distinct notice to the individuals .receivin 
them, that they are not only legally ter- 
minable on the death of the soverel 
whom they were granted, but liable t 
revised or to be discontinued on the ttie- 
ment of the civil list.” I maintain, Sir, 
that this report has laid it down as prin- 
ciple that the pension list of William tt 
is subject to the consideration of Parha- 
ment. Therefore, Sir, I say that if 

the right hon. Baronet is disposed to throw 
his shield over all antecedent nsions—— 
with respect to which argument I shal 
speak hereafter ; if | contends that 


House cannot inquire nto them, tl 
itn led eo a) : { . 
were settled a the tim t! C1V1 
Was settled on tl prop Sitlon Oj} i 
Spencer ; it is not just, it is not legit 
reasoning that he should object to a ¢ 


mittee of inquiry to examine the pensions 
granted subsequent to that period; be- 


] os °. Oe 4] 
ie right to examlne Mto th 


cause. -% 
was clearly, and in the strongest mann 


reserved in the report | have quoted; 1 
inconsistent in the right hon. Baronet t 
adopt the principles of that report 
refuse an inquiry into the pension 


granted. 
It may be asked on what terms hay 


these pensions been granted? Have th 
been granted with any distinct notice? | 
wish the House to understand how that 
case stands. True, no distinct noti 
was sent to each pensioner, pposing 


it was necessary that a letter should b 
sent informing him that his pension would 
be revised; but was it necessary? Thi 
report was broug 
the day, Earl Spencer, representing th 
Government of Ear! Grey. He brought in 
the civil list act founded on that report ; hi 
arranged the pension list on the principl 
of that report ; he granted pensions in 
accordance with that report; and shall it 
now be said, this report having been 
the authority for the deliberate acts of 


ht up by the Minister of 


the House of Commons and of the Govern- | 


ment, that the individual to whom the pen- 


sion was granted is not to be held to have 


roves | 


nwhnose ch ter no Imputation was 
thrown, and whos memory as a Mem- 


] [} ¢ | ] } ia ‘ 
this Fi : ] s \ ucd and dcal 


> ‘ } ~ LUS¢ 
f } } irt 
\\ " Lt! al 
re\ I fearlessly 
S s wh have een 
resolution 
i | i t rt t to 
H \re they 
Why tl ie ot (Con is, on 
( b ition dopted ert 1 resolu- 
s which w to impose certain limits 
iscretion of the Crown im future. 
to | (sentlemen 

, rt House 
; to t public—to 
\ \ { I S ilt1o hay ol 
t | hered to? Gentlemen may 
QO! | t have had an opportunity 
mining to that fact before a Select 





t 
rm did shrink from then 
ot istifvine thos nensions he fore 


Committee on the Civil List. [t 


ud by hon. Gentlemen, ‘“ We 
t presume that the Government, 


ing before a Select Committee for the 


time with these resolutions, would 
have hesitated to show the crounds 


which every pension was cranted by 
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them. Now I beg the attention of the; precluded from that investigation with 
House to this point, because here is an|a view to ascertain whether its resolution 


argument which I hold to be irresistible 
in favour of my motion. 


| 


can be acted on with safety to the public. 
The House is to be precluded from an ex- 
amination of the pensions granted since the 


| year 1830,though such an inquiry isexpressly 


Sir, the Government did feel it to be 
their duty to justify those pensions, and 
account for every one of them. I 
was prepared to lay before the Com- 
mittee, in reference to every pension, 
the fullest and most minute details, and | 


was | allowed to go into those details? No. 
It was said, “* You are about to have a Select 
Committee on pensions, and that is the fit- 
ting place. Produce your details there— 
go into your justifications there—we will 
not examine your pensions. We will not 
open one of your papers,” The right hon. 
Gentleman may say he differs from me 
to his impression of what occurred before 
that Committee, but I appeal to the other 


as 


j 


| In saying 


Members of it whether the statement | 
have made as to my own acts is not the | 
fact. lask the hon. Member for Somer- 


setshire and the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
whether I did not tender to the Committee 
the fullest information respecting every 
pension for which we are 
having been granted since the date of those 
resolutions? Was I not stopped, and did I 
not thereupon state that I felt I should not 
discharge my duty unless I justified every 


pension. | nter 


responsible as 


was not then allowed to 
into the discussion, and am I now to be 
stopped by the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet? | that this is not fair play. 
[t is not fair or just to preclude an indivi- 
dual or a minister from giving information 
in which the public interests are concerned. 
It not just inquiry before the 
Select Committee by reference to future 
proceedings in the House ; and then in the 
House to stop the proceedings again, by an 
amendment like that proposed to-night. 

[t may be said that such inquiry was 
a matter of indifference, and that no 
one charges abuses on pensions granted 
since 1831. It may be so; but it of 
no importance to ascertain whether these 
resolutions have accomplished the objects 
of those who proposed them? We wished 
in 1834 to provide a remedy for a previ- 
ously existing abuse ; we introduced resolu- 
tions for that purpose ; is it of no import- 
ance for the House to inquire whether these 
resolutions have or have not protected the 
public from the previously existing abuses ? 
If the right hon. Baronet opposes this inquiry 


Say 


is to stop 


is 


on general grounds, the House will be 
excluded from examining into the pen- 


sions granted since 


183l—it will be also 


| be 


ject ? 


suggested and provided for by the terms of 
Earl Spencer’ s report ; and precluded from 
examining those pensions—with what ob- 
I will not say with what intent, 
but with what effect? Is the House to be 
precluded from examining those pensions 
into which it has, every ground of 
argument, a right to inquire, and is it to be 
thus precluded for the purpose of shielding 
and sheltering other pensions, but which 
do not come within the same category 
which I have set forth. Now let us ex- 
amine whether Gentlemen are warranted 
that no inquiry ought to 
place into that earlier list. 1 admit 


on 


take 


that 


nothing could be more unjust, both to the 

Government which granted the pensions, 
: TOR ] : 1 

and to individuals by whom they were 


received, than to apply either to the one or 
the other a test subsequently enacted, and 
having its origin in 1834. Nothing could 
unjust than such a course. But 

admit that such a course 
am I therefore called on 


more 
before [| 


would be unjust, 


'to admit, that, pre viously to the adoption 
of that solution, there was no _ test 
at all? On the contrary, every state- 
ment that was fairly made goes to show 
that a test existed at a period anterior to 
the year 1834, although the test was not 
so clear or distinct; still a test did exist 


' by those obligations to a considerable 


as far back as in the time of Mr. Burke. 
What did that statesman say, and on what 
grounds, did he defend pensions? On two 


erounds. The act of 1782 stated the 
grounds on which these grants could be 
justified: the one was desert, and the 


other was distress ; in the statute of 1782 
these grounds were distinctly specified. I 
admit that the granting of pensions In 
ancient times was unfettered 
ex~ 
I also am bound to 
pensions ought 


} 
LOOSC— Was 


tent, and, therefore, 
admit that those ancient 
not to be lightly disturbed ; but what is the 
meaning of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
notice of amendment? He does not ad- 
vert to the words in my resolution saving 
existing claims and rights. I do not assert, 
however ancient the pension might be, if 
you prove that it originated in fraud or 
corruption, | do not assert, that in such 
event, it ought for a moment to protect 
it from inquiry. On the contrary, 1 main- 
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tain that if a case of that description were ; to the fair claims and rights of the parties 
to be made out, and if it could be proved, let | 1, then, take the liberty of saying, that 
the guilt and responsibility rest on the }if the House of Commons now refuses an 
Government that advised the grant or the |i iry into this matter, it will be pre- 
continuance of a pension of that kind, | post s hereafter for any party in this 
and let the pension be als truck off. | He n the public, to spea f the 
But does the pr decid il f the Government in recom- 
whether on: Ing pension | pensions The danger of 
struck off? Certain] not But w ir’ \ { th dment is great 
you have to decide thi a claration for tl] lme- 
to be called upon srant a cert ] 1 | i declaration to any Govern- 
for a pension list, when th ! ut miay ( Do just as 
pe nsions 18 Vi \ ) j er |) lL with e appoint 
you will firs i} jull l t] I i \ . a8 a 
tle case. | list 
The hon. Gent n MM tia HH mmons lestion 
not to think b se I | \ Hon ( t 1 Of 
words that I am disposed t pen ay No t I say that my 
sions without just and adequate g reun is it if r you are 
but if he can show that y pen f the time at which 
been granted subsey 0 tl lution \ ore istice, 
referred and which tl rst 
to thos tut t present ; 
to sa) ! ] } OW ¢ (ral d. 
granted \nd if e proper 
granted prior t J : S the time 
ready to say t] il can 1 t n 1 nas ¢ 1 voted, and 
was granted from corrupt motives, tl | [his, TU s is the 
shall b prepared ft ») Stl ke it out I lo \ ich | d t¢ inquire 
enter into the ing Wi any p l ss i 1 ( ity ot 
disposition to condemn nsions n t wit nquiry, y¢ uths 
contrary, I think that w l for the fut If, then, 
are of ancient 1 juire, it 1s the present 
burden of proof upon t " lI pon to vote 
them But this | S VV } } | 14 Os. OF 
of the House of Conn t in . f n I s Ly that 
140,000/. a-vear for H the oc- 
of Commons has t tor I het \ : n—it po the 
those pensions « | t | t ivil list In entering 
do not ask the Hi i 4 ( vy opinion, 
demn either the } ions {ol r upon 1 hil 
responsible, or for which prior Gov \ rht 1 ) ass that every 
ments may be r sponsibl but I de sk | t SW! of t ha® 
them to remembet that her we havi l ! a justand f ( On 
vote an annuity of 140,000 | k ntrary, | believe that if ever there 
them to recollect how they will be ver- . u that will ir investigation, 
able to their constitucnts if, in giving tha id iseful particularly to t st rights 
vote, they aisO nh @ati my pre sition, ind ft just ums ot } | rtic ; them- 
and refuse to inquire into nie y he inquir ‘ich I proj will b 
continuing the pensions to which th pub- { iture, and will be ess ialiy useful 
lic money is to be applied. You most inte | [ say thi 
usked to condemn the pensio or pen- | Sir, witl Ize of tl cts; I have 
sioners—it is not wished that you yuld id I Ol ol Mmmunicating with 
go into the Committee with the desir many the parties; and I must say, fron 
reduce what may be just claims and equit- | th munications which it has been my 
able demands from any mere sordid desire | fortu to receive, that I have obtained 
of effecting some trifling saving and accom nformation, in the performance of my duty, 
plishing some paltry economy ; you ar hich resolved many doubts I might previ- 
asked to inquire whether these pensions | ously have entertained; these communi 
ought to be continued, having uw just view | cations have satisfied me that many of the 
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grants, and amongst them several given at 
an early time, would, if given in later 


times, have been defensible not only ac- 
cording to the letter, but to the spirit of 
the resolutions of 1834. On the part, then, 


that list, | ask for 


of the pensioners, upon t 
inquiry. If you were to enter upon it 
without having a just regard to their cl alms 
I should not ask for inquiry. 

What, I ask, have you gained by mystery 
upon this subject? [n my opinion, mystery 
has prevailed over it for too long a time 
and instead of being beneficial to those 
whom you sought to protect, it has “i 
been productive of danger to them. I 1 
peat it that the general distrust which that 
mystery has engendered has been mis- 
chievous to the pensioners themselves. Thi 
refusal to investi 





wate has produ iced upon the 
minds of the public on this subject impres- 


sions as to the individuals on the pension 
list which have been more injurious to 


them and more dispara pension 


list than the consequences of the most 
searching inquiry. 


I have, to sug@est another argument in 
favour of inquiry. There may be Gentlemen 


amongst those who hear me who are afraid 
to take any course cale ates 1 to endanger 
what they consider to be j ust rights of 
these pensioners; there may me, o be persons 


a 
1 
ca 


indifferent to those rights, (I hope there 
are not many), but without appealing to 
either class exclusively [ am sure it cannot 


be contended by the House 

the holder of a sinecure office had less of 

vested right in his sinecure than a civil list 
pensioner in his pension ; the sinecurist held 
office for life, and it might be found passing 
in his hands from one reign to another. 
The present is a case in which you are called 
upon to vote public money and to justify 
the vote. In the case of sinecures, wher 
the House of Commons was not called upon 
as it is now for a sum of money, it went 
into an inquiry upon the whole subject of 
the sinecure offices. hat inquiry, it will 
be admitted, was conducted with perfect 
fairness and impartiality. Did that inquiry 
lead to any injustice to the parties in- 
terested? No. Did it lead to the con- 
tentment of the public? Yes; it put an 
end for ever to the outcry upon the sub- 
ject of sinecures, and I am sure if a Com- 
mittee be now granted, it will in like manner 
for ever put an end to the outery against 
the pension list. I say, Sir, that the outery 


against pensioners can be mainly traced to 


the mystery which has prevailed respecting 
them to the present period, Delusions have | 
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been kept up day after day, through the 
public press, and by means of other agencies 
respecting these pensions. ‘These delusions 
have been increased by reason of the mystery 
with which the subject was surrounded, | 
want to do away with these delusions, and 
to put an end to the mystery by sul : Paes, 
the whole question to a full and fair in- 
quiry, believing that such an inquiry 1s 
many of the false 


this matter. 


calculated to remove 
notions now entertained upon 
On these grounds, then, I recommend 
the appointment of a Committee for an 
inquiry. I again say, that unless you 
wish to relieve the Government from all 
responsibility upon all future occasions 
you will not miss the opportunity that a 
new reign presents to you for inquiry. 


In what manner does the question pract 
lly present itself to you? The report of 
the Committee upon the civil list has be 
Jaid upon the table; itis not, however, yet in 
he hands of Members, and consequently, I 
am not at liberty to go into its details atthe 
present moment, nor to remark upon them ; 
but it is essential to my argument to state 
ee ran lent th if has been recom- 
mended upon the subject of pensions by 
that Committ 
t is proposed in the report, that a pro- 
vision should be made by law to enabk 
her Majesty to grant to the extent of 


1,2002. a year in pensions, and no more. 
‘ovision is to be made to that extent 
and no further; no provision is made f 
the former civil list pensions. I could 
hay wished that provision had been 
made prospectively for those pensions. I 
—— my opinion in reply to the hon. 
[ember for Southwark, when I was ques- 
tioned by him upon this subject. When 
he asked me, Do you mean to inter 
fere with the pensions pending the mo 
tion of which you have given notice 

[ stated to him distinctly that I had no 
wish to prejudge the examination by the 
Committee, and therefore that I did not 
think her Majesty ought to be advised to 
re-grant asingle pension. But, neverthe- 
less I asked the Committee to affirm the 
amount of the sum expedient, to be as- 
signed to the branch of expenditure, reserv- 
ing to the House the full examination into 
the pensions already granted. I say, that 
such a course was just. 

I request the attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark. I have no right to 
complain of him upon the subject. From 
his observations in reply it was plain that 
he agreed with me in the course that I was 
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taking; but it has been stated most un-, I take the liberty saying, that at the 
truly that the course I tal it i 
was contrary to my declarations in the | necessary to ask for v vote of 150.000/. 
House of Commons, and that it was ecaleu- \ for pensions 1 man must havea 


lated to defeat inquiry L now take the | \ slight knowledge of the state of parties 


earliest opportunity of elving the most di 1 pinl prevailing in this country, 
rect and most authoritatis ynitrad t a ¢ obtain- 
the statement I ha led ! f Parha if he 
as unsupported by trut bu ( | L V pos 
the reverse of truth ; bo ! 
could more than another have been careful | sels nto thei 


to reserve for the future Committee, the fu i ! t Dtaln from 
consideration of the propriety of 1 
every ont of thos pen ions, I ppea { rd Lt l Xam! into 
the members of the Committ \ the pa “est 
stairs to support my assertion, that i y principles 
that very individual. It did not, how ? l d th vords of my motion, 
suit the opinion of the Commniit vot hav due 1 to the just 
the definite sum which I proposed fe 
annual pensio 1S ke { l ad uj 

We commence, then, upon new er iD 1 detend tl course 
and in some respects I rejoice tha ' [ hav st the I se, first, 
so. We have open d as it we \ n stif\ vote 
account on the settlement of the civil list. | of ] i next, as it} far 
Instead, then, of taking a sum apparently t resolutl n be appeale 
excessive, we take L Sul respectin whi h hat Wil 1 l pl dved bv 
the public can form a clear opinion, and r itions. It is also a course to 
will not differ from the Committee when it hich 1 re pledged by Lord Althorp’s 
is declared that it is expedient that her | report upon the pensions granted by King 
Majesty should be enabled to grant 1,200/.| William the Fourth; it is a course 
in new pensions every yeat Now, unless | from which we are not precluded by the 
we are prepared to grant a Committee of | principles of the actof 1782. Every thing 
inquiry, a very unfair arrangement has been | should be presumed in favour of the earlies 
entered into as to the earlier pensioners. | grants until a case is made to impeach such 


for. Wi ou 


jealousy and suspicion, but with 


ht to eX ymin Nn) vith ] Ii i l Tt ( rrupti n e made 


oO 


a n 
and even, I would sav, with generosit t Crown 
their respective cases; and that, too, with t 1 t behoves 


a view of making a permanent provision | nt t tert I do not know 
The right hon. Gentleman means, I per- | whet! here 1 reate hanee of the 


ceive, to move resolutions in opposit! to | ! f tl pt t motion being de- 
my motion for a Committee, but if his re- | feated beca it is | ht forward by 
solutions be adopted will he undertake that | n her tha by the hon. Gentleman 


the House of Commons will vote th Mr. Harvey { have ventured, upon my 
money without a previous inquiry. This ponsibility, to propose this motion, 
Sir, is the simp] juestion. he rigl nd rounds I thi that the 
hon. Gentleman had a short experien ul t t] \ 1d Impor- 


an experience highly hon uurable to him-j} tance which the Government, if prepared 
self, cf the duties of that othee which | to support, « t to originate; if there is to 


I have now the honour of filling; I | be inquiry, I think that the inquiry ought 


appeal to him, and ask whether does his | to be carried on, n nly with a just sense 
short experience as Chancellor of the E:x- | of the claims of the parties, but with a 
chequer enable him to look with confidence | due res y their feelings also. I think 
to avote for an annuity of 140,000/. after | it cht to | ried on in a generous and 
negativing the inquiry now proposed by | gentlemanly spirit, so as not to indispos 
me? Will he undertake that his own | the public or the House towards the Com- 


friends will support me, if I venture to | mittee, and prevent Parliament from giv 
make a proposition of that kind? Has | ing full effect to their recommendation 


he, I ask, any doubt upon this subject | Do I mean to deprive the Committee of 
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the power of examining into the truth? 
No such thing ; but from the outset it 
should be avowed and understood that there 
would not be any impertinent inquiry into 
private affairs in which the public have no 
interest. I beg to state, that unless the 
inquiry be carried on in a spivit of just and 
liberal feeling it will defeat itself. It is 
on thisaccount that I think it most neces- 
sary that the examination should be under- 
taken upon the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment ; and I think, too, it will have 


more authoritative effect upon the public 
if so undertaken. I doubt, nevertheless. 


very much whether the right hon. G 

tleman will not divide more strongly when 
the motionis made by myself rather than 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Harvey) ; it 
might be a matter of Parliamentary 
curiosity, to know if the motion were pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Southwark, 
whether more of the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite would not have voted with him than 
with me. But, whether that be so or not, 
I have taken upon myself the responsibility 
of the motion; and, in doing so, I must 
take the liberty of repeating that I do anti- 
cipate the votes of some hon.Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House. I 
find that upon former occasions many of 
them who are considered to be Conser 
tives, have supported this proposition. I shall 


some 


Va- 


not now go through the names of all ; but 
I find the name of the hon. Gentleman, the 


Member for Kent, voting for it on a former 
occasion ; I find, too, the name of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury, and the name of 
the hon. Member for Frome, of the hon. 
Member for Caithness, that of my hon. 
Friend, the hon. Baronet who sits below 
the bar (Sir Eardley Wilmot), and that 
of the hon. Gentleman, then Member for 
Coleraine, and now Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent, (Mr. Alderman Copeland). 
Each and all have supported pro- 
position. 

But it may said, if 
your course now, why are not 
Gentlemen justified in changing theirs: 
But circumstances call for this inquiry. The 
difference on which I rest is this, when 
former discussions, as in 1834 took place, 
Parliament had already settled the civil 
list for the Sovereign, the House is now 
called upon to settle a new civil list, and to 
vote 150,000/. for pensions: I cannot deny 
that it is just and proper to have an inquiry 
in order to justify such a vote. Having stated 
this, I shall not now stop to defend my 
own consistency. I know that an attack 


such a 


be you change 


} 
othe 


vr 
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may be made upon me, and probably will 
be made, for the different course I have 
pursued upon a former, and that which I 
am adopting u If 
it be so, I shall not shrink from justifying 


pon the present, occasion. 





my present course in preference to that 
which I took upon a fort oceasion ; for 


there iS a palpable difference he tween the 





two cases. But it is not the defence of 
my Consistency which is the subject of dis- 
cussion, but the merit of th« question 
on which th i use I asked to decide 
Consistent or inconsistent, as I may he, 
| say to hon. Gentleme fresh from 
their constituent and with pledges of 
economy upon theit liy s, that now is the 


fitting 


opportunity for redeeming thei 


pledges—we fen ler to thi mM the fairest and 


the fullest inquiry, unfettered, and unre 
stricted. Nay, we say to them, by the 
obligations of eternal justice, by the obli- 
gations of every kind and generous feeling, 
the more fair, the more just, and the 


more honourable they consider the claims 
of the pensioners to be, the more are they 


bound to enter into that examination 
undertaken by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Under these circumstances, Sir, and put- 
ting the vote upon these grounds, [ take the 
liberty of moving for “ A Select Committee 


> 


to inquire how far pensions granted in vir- 
tue of 1 William 4th, c. 24, 

on the civil li in virtue of 2 and 
8 Wilham 4th, ec. 116, charged on the 
consolidated fund, ought to be continued, 
having due regard tothe just rights of the 
parties, and to economy in the public e: 
penditure.” 


charged 


t nad 
ot, ana 


[ have taken the very words 
of the motion the lon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Southwark, and I 
mean unreservedly to give my best assist- 
ance to the inquiries of that Committee. 1 
now conclude, hoping, Sir, that I have re- 
deemed my pledge of acting fairly and 
candidly upon this subject of the proposed 
inquiry. 

R. Peel: Sir, if 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, involved merely some 
consideration of temporary policy or ex- 
pediency, I might have felt myself at 
liberty to advert to some of the considera- 
tions to which he referred for the 
purpose of enabling me to decide upon 
the course which I should pursue, I might 
possibly have occupied myself, as he has 
in the past 


of 


Sir this proposal of 


' 
has 


done, ransacking votes of 


Members upon this side of the House— 
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I might have referred to pledges given to 
constituents; I might have contented 
myself with a vehement protest and violent 
declamation against the proposed inquiry ; 
and, having done so, I might have imitated 
the recent example of others, and tried to 
evade a vote upon this question. Lut, if 
the proposal does not merely involve con- 
siderations of prudence and policy—if it 
violates as | will show it does violate, the 
principles of equity and justice—then | 
care not how the votes of my friends may 
have been given upon former occasions ; 
I care not whether this be a favourable op- 
portunity for bringing, or not, parties into 
collision; I am determined, in satisfaction 


of my own feelings, and in vindication of 


the eternal interests of justice, by my vote, 
at least, upon the division, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman shall not be disap- 
pointed, whatever bearing it may have 
upon party interests, to shew the sincerity 
of my own conviction. It is said the pen- 
sion list is unpopular; that it will be a 
popular measure to consent to its revision, 
Yes; but if that revision be unjust, the 
popularity of it is no argument in its favour. 
It is, no doubt, prudent, it is right, in respect 
to measures involving merely considerations 
of expediency, I will not say, to defer, ser- 
vilely, to popular feeling, but to permit it 
to enter largely into the elements of your 
decision. A measure may be abstractedly 
wise, and highly beneficial in its ultimate 
results; but if the public mind be not ripe 
for its reception, if it be revolting to the 
feelings, the prejudices, the passions of the 
present generation, there may be more evil 
in provoking opposition and in disturbing 
public harmony, than in abandoning or 
postponing a wise but unpalatable measure. 
Even the interests of the measure itself 


may require its temporary abandonment. | 


But this is not true where justice is con- 
cerned. Resistance to a measure which 
inflicts wrong may be very unpopular; 
but, on that very account, the duty of re- 
sistance may be the more imperative. Then 
is injustice the most dangerous, when its 
deformity is covered under the veil of 
plausible pretences of economy, or recom- 
mended by the supposed sanction of the 
public voice, or when it is called for by the 
vindictiveness of party feeling, disguising 
itself under the semblance of superior 
purity. It is because I am deeply im- 
pressed. with these truths, that I shall pro 
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ceed to consider the proposal now made 
under two aspects. First, as it would 
present itself, independently of the trans- 
actions of 1831; that is, independently of 
all that occurred on the settlement of the 
civil list of King William. Secondly, as 
it does actually present itself, changed in 
its features and colours by the events of 
1851. 

Let us place ourselves, then, in the po- 
sition in which Parliament and the Go- 
vernment steod in 1831. We find that 
the invariable preceding usage had been, 
on the accession of a sovereign, to respect 
the grants of his predecessors. ‘There is 
not a solitary instance, since William 3rd 
succeeded to King James, in which the 
pensions granted by one king have been 
discontinued by his successor. We wish 
to establish new regulations in regard to 
the grant of pensions, to confine the future 
grant to the reward of acknowledged merit, 
to exclude the operation of mere personal 
partialities and favour, to make all future 
pensions liable, on the demise of the Crown 
to revision; and if we think fit, to discon- 
tinuance. Nothing can be more unques- 
tionable than our right to do so. But 
what course shall we take with respect to 
pensions actually existing ? to the pensions 
granted in conformity with the uniform 
preceding usage, and on the presumption 
of the continuance of that usage, believed 
by the grantor and the grantee to be re- 
newable on a fresh accession? We may 
doubt the policy of such grants in some in- 
stances ; we may think ther. has been, oc- 
casionally, too lavish a distribution of royal 
favour; but if it have not exceeded the 
bounds prescribed by Parliament, are we 
called upon, by justice or policy, to apply 
a new rule ot retrospective severity ? 
What is the probable profit we shall derive 
from it? [Cheers.] Oh! do not suppose 
I give your sordid construction to the word 
profit! I do not mean the mere lucre—the 


|}amount in pounds, shillings, and pence, 


that a great nation can screw out of a few 
pensioners. I take profit in its compre- 
hensive sense. [ include, in my meaning 
of national profit, abuses detected, corrup- 
tion brought to light, prodigality checked ; 
—lI include, all the influences of exposure, 
of punishment, of example. 

But what is your prospect of profit, of 
combined profit, pecuniary and moral ? 
Let us take the English pension list as it 

2E8 
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stood in 1830, on the demise of George 4th. 
Upon that list there are 383 pensions. 
Out of that number there are only fifty- 
eight which have been granted by any 
Minister now surviving. Nineteen of 
these were granted by Lord 
more than thirty-three years since. Out 
of the total number of 383 pensions, there 
are only thirty-nine granted within the last 
thirty years, of which the Ministers who 
granted them are living to give an account. 
The pensions granted for considerations of 
charity, you will probably not seek to dis- 
turb; those granted as the reward of ac- 
knowledged service, will probably be re- 
spected ; those of a very remote date,— 
those, in respect to the motives for granting 
which no responsible Minister can be 
summoned to answer, can hardly be with- 
drawn in the absence of all satisfactory 
evidence, unless there be very strong pre- 
sumption of corrupt motives for the grant. 
The Report of 1831 expressly states, that 
many of the pensions, in reliance on their 


permanence during the lives of the parties, | 


have been made the ‘subject of family 
settlements and pecuniary arrangements of 
various kinds,” which it would be harshness 
and injustice now to disturb. In respect 
to pensions granted from mere consider- 
ations of charity, the following is the testi- 
mony of Lord Althorp, who did not propose 
the arrangement of 1831 blindly and in- 
considerately, but after a minute review of 
the pension list, and a reference to indi- 
vidual grants upon it. 


{COMMONS} 


Sidmouth | 


4th of February, 1831, when the question | 
was entirely open to the consideration of | 


Parliament, when the House was much 


more at liberty, as 1 will presently show, | 


than it now is, to enter upon an inquiry 
into the Pension List, when Lord Althorp 
was as much unfettered as the youngest 
Member of the House of Commons now 
present, he gave this account of the general 
circumstances under which pensions had 
been granted. His Lordship said :—- 


“T shall now proceed to state the grounds 
which induce me not to take away from their 
It is 
certainly true, and no man is more ready to 


owners any pensions that now exist. 


admit it than I am, that many of the pensions 
on that list are such that ought never to have 
existed ; but, on the best examination that I 


| these Ministers survive ? 
In speaking, on the | 





Cwwil List. 
| have been enabled to give them, it appears 
that a large majority of these pensions are 
purely pensions of charity, and therefore to 
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take them away now, after they have been so 
long enjoyed, will be to inflict great distress on 
[ the 
has a legal right------but I doubt whether it 


many individuals. admit that House 


hasan equitable right, to discontinue them.” 


Adverting, then, to the fact, that a large 
majority of these pensions were granted 
from mere charity—that many of them, 
though the propriety of the original grant 
might be questioned, have been made, as 
stated in the Report of 1831, the subject of 
domestic settlements and pecuniary ar- 
rangements of long standing—considering 
that only fifty-eight pensions out of the 
on the civil list of England have 
been granted by any surviving Minister 
—I ask the House, without reference 
to what passed in 1831, what they can 
hope to gain in point of economy, from 
the most rigid scrutiny into the pension 
list ? 

You may answer, that economy, that 
pecuniary gain, is not your object; that 
you have higher ends in view; that you 
want to scrutinize the acts of Ministers, to 
trace the motives for the grant of suspected 
pensions, to expose the grounds on which 
the public money has been lavishly wasted 
on unworthy objects. But how many of 
Where will you 
find the evidence by which you can ascer- 
tain the grounds on which they advised a 
particular pension? And do you, who re- 
fused to inquire in 1831—do you, who 
have let seven years, and a whole reign 
elapse ; who have thereby confirmed the 
impression that you were averse to inquiry ; 
who have, by your own acts, justified the 
destruction even of such evidence as might 
have been accessible in 1831—do you think 
it a jast or a decorous course now to arraign 
the memory of those who are in their grave, 
and have not the means of justification or 
defence? From the date of the earliest 


“QQ 
IOI 


| pension to the accession of King William 


4th, there have been eleven Ministers hold- 
ing the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
and responsible for the grant of pensions. 
The Duke of Grafton, Lord North, Lord 
Shelburne, Mr. Pitt, Lord Sidmouth, Lord 
| Grenville, Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool, 
Mr. Canning, Lord Ripon, and the Duke 
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of Wellington, have successively held this 
appointment. Three only of the eleven are 
now surviving; namely, Lord Sidmouth, 
Lord Ripon, and the Duke of Wellington : 
Lord Sidmouth is accountable only for 
pensions granted before the year 1805. I 
ask, then, what is your prospect that you 
can now make an effectual inquiry, consist- 
ently with the principles of justice, for the 
purpose of passing judgment upon the acts 
and the intentions of those Ministers of the 
Crown by whom pensions have been hereto- 
fore granted ? 

Suppose they were all alive, and able, in 
person, to explain their acts, would it be 
just to try their conduct by the test of 
newly-assumed principles?—to apply to 
their conduct a standard of which they 
were wholly unconscious ? — to subject 
them toa rule to which neither Parliament 
nor public opinion invited them to conform? 
The right hon. Gentleman quotes Mr. 
Burke, and cites Mr. Burke as an authority 
for the inquiry he is about to institute. 
But in the first place, when Mr. Burke de- 
livered his speech on the reform of the 
civil list im the year 1780, the circum- 
stances were wholly different. The civil 
list was in debt, the Crown applied to 
Parliament for the discharge of that debt ; 
and thus gave Parliament the clear right 
of investigating every item of expenditure 
(the pension list included) before it con- 
sented to an extraordinary advance of 
money, for the purpose of relieving the 
civil list from debts not sanctioned by 
Parliament. In the second place, not. 
withstanding this altered position of the 
civil list, which would have prevented 
Mr. Burke’s opinion, had it been in 
favour of inquiry, from being an autho- 
rity to which the right hon. Gentleman 
could appeal, Mr. bBurke’s opinion was 
directly against inguiry ; and, so far from 
affording a sanction, supplies a striking 
and peculiar condemnation of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s conduct. That opinion 
is of the more importance, because it 
indicates the prevailing feeling of the 
House of Commons of that day; of 
that part of the House of Commons which 
was most jealous of the influence of the 
Crown, and which was demanding miea- 
sures of practical reform with respect to 
the civil list expenditure. Surely, the 
Minister who conformed to that opinion, 
must have thought himself safe from any 
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subsequent impeachment of his acts. Mr 


Burke said :— 


“The King, Sir, has been, by constitu- 


} ! } a . t for 


tion, appolnte i s é judge oft 


which a pension 1s to be given. We hav 
right, undoubtedly, to canvass this, as we have 
to canvass every act of Government. But 


there is a material difference between an office 
to be reformed and a pension to be taken away 
for demerit. In the former case, no charge is 
implied against the holder; in the latter, his 
character is altered, as well as his lawful emoe- 
lument affected. The former process is agains 
the thing, the second against the person. The 
pé nsioner c¢ riainly, if he ple ises, has a right 
to stand on his own defence, to plead his pos- 
session, and to bottom his title in the compe- 
tency of the Crown to give him what he holds. 
Possessed, and on the defensive as he is, he 
will not be obliged to prove his special merit 
in order to justify the act of legal discretion. 
The very act, he will contend, is a legal pre- 
suinption, and an implication of his merit. If 
this be so (from the natural force of all legal 
presumption) he would put us to the difficult 
proof that he has no merit at all. But otl 

questions would arise in the course of su h an 
inquiry ; that is, questions of the merit, when 


we ighed against the 7 roportion of the rew ird; 


then the difficulty will be much greater. ‘The 
difficulty will not, Sir, I am afraid, be much 


less if we pass to the person really guilty, in 


the question of an unmerited pension—the 
Minister himself. I admit, that when called 
to account for the execution of a trust, he 
might fairly be obliged to prove the affirma- 
tive, and to state the merit for which the pen- 
sion is given ; though, on the pensioner him- 
self, such a process would be hard. If in this 


examination we proceed methodically, and so 
: 
i 


as to avoid all suspicion of impartiality and 
prejudice, we must take the pensions in order 
of time, or merely alphabetically. The very 
first pension to which we come, in either of 
these ways, may appear the most grossly un- 
merited of any. But the Minister may very 
possibly show—that he knows nothing of the 
granting of this pension—that it was prior to 
his time—to his administration—that the Mi- 
nister who laid it on is dead; and then we are 
thrown back upon the pensioner himself, and 
2F 
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plunged into all our former difficulties. Abuses, 
and gross ones I doubt not, would appear, 
and to the correction of which I would readily 
give my hand; but, when I consider that pen- 
sions have not generally been affected by the re- 
volutions of ministry, and as I know not where 
such inquiries would stop, and as an absence 
of merit is a negative and loose thing, one 
might be led to derange the order of families, 
founded on the probable continuance of their 
kind of income. I might hurt children: I 
might injure creditors. I really think it the 
more prudent course not to follow the letter of 
the petitions. If we fix this mode of inquiry 
as a basis, we shall, I fear, end as Parliament 
has often ended under similar circumstances. 
There will be great delay, much confusion. 
But 
what presses me most of all is this, that though 
we should strike off all the unmerited pen- 
sions, while the power of the Crown remains 
unlimited, the very same undeserving persons 


much inequality in our proceedings, 


might afterwards return to the very same list ; 
or if they do not, other persons, meriting as 
little as they do, might be put upon it to an 
undefinable amount. This, I think, is the 
pinch of the grievance. For these reasons, 
Sir, I am obliged to waive this mode of pro- 
ceeding as any part of my plan. Ina plan of 
reformation, it would be one of my maxims 
that, when I know of an establishment which 
may be subservient to useful purposes, and 
which at the same time, from its discretionary 
nature, is liable to a very great perversion from 
those purposes, [ would limit, the quantity of 
power that might be so abused.” 


The security against abuse which Mr. 
Burke proposed, was the limitation of the 
power to be abused; that is, the appro- 
priation of a specific sum from which 
pensions might", be fgranted, and which 
must on no account be exceeded. He 
did not seek to define the proper objects 
of royal favour; he laid down no regu- 
lations controlling the distribution of it ; 
and of course, therefore, he left it to be 
inferred, that the Crown had the dis- 
cretionary power to grant pensions, not 
merely for the reward of official service, 
but for the support of decayed rank, or 
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ings of the Sovereign, or for any of the 
various motives which influence an opu- 
lent and liberal nobleman, in private life, 
in bestowing marks of grace and favour, 
or rewarding the fidelity and attachment 
of humble friends. No doubt, if there 
were abuse,—if the pension fund were 
prostituted to the purposes of corruption, 
—the abuse would not be protected from 
inquiry, on showing sufficient grounds 
of strong suspicion; nor from punish- 
ment, if proof of corruption could be 
established. But there has been no con- 
cealment of the names of those now in 
the receipt of pensions ; every name has 
been repeatedly published; and yet there 
has been no allegation of corruption in 
the grant of pensions; there has been 
merely the assertion that the Ministers of 
other times did not conform to doctrines, 
with regard to the favour of the Crown, 
which they never heard of, and did not 
anticipate—regulations, in respect to pen- 
sions, which were established after their 
death. What a mockery of justice will it 
now be, either to deprive the grantee of 
his pension, or to impeach the grantor for 
his misconduct ! 

So much for the considerations which 
would appear to me to call for the main- 
tenance of all pensions existing previously 
to the accession of the late King, quite 
independently of the transactions of 1831. 
I now approach the discussion of that 
part of this guestion which rests upon the 
transactions of 1831, and my object will 
be to show that it is nothing short of 
absolute and flagrant injustice, after what 
then took place, now to revise that pen- 
sion list. 

What are the circumstances of the case ? 
George 4th died in 1830. It was neces- 
sary, in the course of the year 1830, for 
the Government of the day to propose a 
new arrangement of the civil list. They 
did propose it; and, on their responsibi- 
lity, submitted it to the consideration of 
Parliament. A motion was made, by the 
opponents of the Government, for referring 
the civil list to a Select Committee. The 
Government thought it their duty to resist 
that motion. The motion was, however, 
“arried by a majority of 29; and, in con- 
sequence of that majority, the Members 
of the Government retired from office. 
A new Government was appointed, owing 


for the gratification of the private feel-| its accession to power to this very question 
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of the consideration of the civil list by a 


Committee ; and, of course, every person | 
| revising pensions. ; 
| did, of revising pensions of a certain and 


was alive as to the course which the new 
Government would pursue. Lord Grey 


‘ame into office as First Lord of the Trea- | 
sury, and Lord Althorp as Chancellor of | 
Lord Althorp moved for | 
a Select Committee on the civil list, and | 


the Exchequer. 


that Select Committee made a full and 
detailed report upon the subject of pen- 
sions. ‘That Committee was appointed by 
Lord Althorp, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; was presided over by him as 
chairman ; the report was indited by Lord 
Althorp, and was assented to by the Com- 
mittee. In the report of the Committee, 
so appointed by the Covernment which 
succeeded the Government of the Duke of 
Wellington, it is stated, distinctly :— 


“Tt is more than probable, therefore, that 
parties relying on an adherence to an invari- 
able custom, have made family settlements, 
and pecuniary arrangements of various kinds, 
with all of which his Majesty must necessarily 
interfere, should the ccntinuance of these pen- 
sions, for the first time, on his accession to the 
throne be refused. Adverting to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case,—considering that no 
material relief to the finances of the country 
could be derived from the most rigid measures 
of retrenchment applied to the pension list ; 
that in many cases severe distress, in some 
actual injustice, would arise to individuals from 
that 
of his 


the general discontinuance of pensions ; 
such discontinuance on the occasion 
Majesty’s accession, would be a departure 
from an usage invariably observed on the ac~ 
Majesty’s predecessor,—your 


cession of his 


Committee do not think it advisable to with- 
draw from the Crown those funds which may 
enable the Crown, if it shall so think fit, to 
continue the pensions on the civil list of his 


late Majesty.” 


How could the right hon. Gentleman 
refer to this report, and assert that it was 
an authority for the course he is now pur- 
suing? I shall be disappointed, indeed, if 
I do not convince the House that whatever 
else the right hon. Gentleman may have 
shown, he has at least manifested a degree 
of intrepidity which is without parallel. 
He says, that he finds in the report of the | 
Select Committee—that Select Committee | 
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which had Lord Althorp at its head—that 
they contended for the right and equity of 
Why, no doubt they 


particular description ; but, if this report 
means anything, it means this,—that with 
respect to pensions granted before the ac. 
cession of the late King, in respect of which 
an invariable usage had been observed, 
those pensions ought to continue, and ought 
to be exempted from revision. What says 
the report ‘— 


‘ These observations, however, do not apply 


to the grant of future pensions on the civil 
list : 


individuals receiving them, that they are not 


if granted with a distinct notice to the 


only legally terminable on the demise of the 
Sovereign by whom they have been granted, 
) ) - 


} ] 


but that they are liable to be revised or dis- 


continued on the settlement of a new civil list, 


there can be no obstacle to the reconsidera- 
tion at that time of the then existing pen_ 
sion list.” 

And vet the hon. Gentleman, con- 


cealing the distinctions so plainly and un- 
equivocally drawn by the report, be- 
tween pensions granted without notice 
of revision, and pensions granted with 
such notice, appeals to this report as 
an authority for the revision indiscri- 
minately of all pensions whatever! The 
right hon. Gentleman then appeals to 
Lord Althorp as an authority in his fa- 
vour. He says, “ Would the ingenuous 
Lord Althorp have countenanced the im- 
pression that pensions could not be revised 
on the demise of the Crown ?” Why, what 
was the whole purport of the language of 
Lord Althorp, and the whole tenor of his 
proceedings, on this very question ? It was 
a decided maintenance of the principles of 
the Report of the Committee; a decided 
maintenance of the distinction between pre- 


existing pensions, and pensions to be 
granted in future. And what was the 


position of Lord Althorp and of Lord Grey ? 
They had no interest in maintaining the 
old pension list. If they had been influ- 
enced by grovelling motives of party hosti- 
lity,or of vindictive feeling against Ministers 
whom they had opposed, they would have 
called for inquiry into the pension list. 
But they were influenced by higher mo- 
tives ; they thought it was indecorous to- 
wards the Crown, unjust towards those 
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who had been the objects of the royal | 
favour, that a Committee of the House of 
Commons should scrutinise the motives, in 
each individual case, which had prompted | 
the liberality of the Crown. They refused 
to institute an inquiry; and Parliament | 
sanctioned their refusal. 

It is necessary that I should refer to the | 
precise expressions used by Lord Althorp, 
-—not in 1834, when he opposed the in- | 
quiry then proposed into the pension list, 
on an additional and distinet ground,—but 
in 1831, when the question was entirely 
open to Parliament, and when Lord Al- 
thorp was as free, nay, infinitely more 


free, than we now are, in consequence 
of what then took place. Lord Althorp 
said :— 


“T admit that the House has a legal right to | 
take away all these pensions ifit pleases. They 
certainly expire with the demise of the Crown ; 
but though the House has a legal right to 
discontinue them, I doubt whether it has an | 
equitable right, for they have hitherto always 


been granted on the supposition that, when 


once obtained, they were to be held, not merely 
for the life of the Sovereign who granted, 
but also for the lives of the parties who held 
them.” 
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the contrast with the present proceedings, 
—the following was the reply of Lord Al- 
thorp to the caution and menace of Mr. 
Portman :— 


Qn the su! ject of the pensions I beg to say 


a few words, [ ean never conceive itis 2 Sj 


duty asa minister of this country, or of the 
Ilouse, as a part of the Legislature, to take 
advantage of a technical point of law, in order 


to do what in my ‘conscience I believe to be 


unjust, 7 he pensions in question, as I 
stated on Friday, were considered, and always 
have been considered, as granted for life. It 


is undoubtedly true, that by taking advantage 


| of a technical point of law, those pensions 


might be made to expire on the demise of the 
Crown. ‘There would be a strict legal justifi- 
cation for making them so expire ; but I put 
it to the House—I put it to the country, 
whether it would be a worthy cause for Go- 


vernment to take advantage of such a circum- 


| stance, and whether the relief which would be 


thereby obtained could be put in competition 
with the discredit of sucha proceeding. Hav- 
ing said this, I have only to add that I await 
the decision of the Committee and of the House 


with the deference and respect to which it is 


| entitled; and that it is my most earnest wish 


This was the language which Lord Al- 
thorp used, dissatisfying many of those who | 
had hitherto supported him. Mr. Portman, 
the Member for Dorsetshire, came down to 
the House before the question for the set- 
tlement approached, and, remonstrating 
with the noble Lord, said, “‘ Beware, lest 
you should be overruled by a_ hostile 
majority of the House, and lose the confi- 
dence of those who have hitherto supported 
you.” What was the language employed 
by his Lordship in answer to this,—by a 
Minister who knew that the pension list 
was unpopular ; to whom it was signified | 
that the abandonment of his opinion on 
that question must be the condition on 
which he would retain the support of his 
friends? What was the answer which he 
gave to the warning, “ Beware, lest you 
provoke a hostile feeling amongst your 
former supporters, and be overruled in the 
House?” It was this,—and so noble, so 
high-minded, was it, that Lord Althorp, 
and his friends may for ever refer to it with 
proud feelings of satisfaction heightened by 





| that I may be able to comply with any altera- 


tions or modifications which may be_suggested. 
At the same time I must observe, that I can 
never consider myself as bound to submit to 
the decision of any Committee,’or of the House 
itself, or of any other power whatever, if that 
decision should involve in it what I deem to be 


| an act of injustice.” 


Now, let me ask, what was the legiti- 
mate inference which parties entitled to 
pensions must have drawn from this? 
They did not look to technicalities, or 
ponder over nice verbal distinctions. They 
saw a great revolution in the Government, 
—one party dispossessed of power, the 
other succeeding to it. They saw that 
the question of the civil list was the instru- 
ment by which the mighty change was 
effected. They saw the new Ministers 


adopting the principles of the old, with re- 
spect toinquiry intothe pension list; and the 
Legislature approving the principle thus 
held in common by the great parties of the 
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State, and advisedly and deliberately 
sanctioning, at the very time that departure 
from it was within their competence, an 
alherence to that which had been the in- 
variable preceding usage. Could they en- 
tertain a doubt that, so far as the past was 
concerned, the question -was_ settled for 
ever? and that their pensions were gua- 
ranteed to them for their lives, not, perhaps, 
by the letter of an Act of Parliament, but 
by the higher sanctions of the public faith, 
and the honour of the Crown and Parlia- 
ment ? 

But, supposing it had been foretold to 
them that the proposal for inquiry would 
be made on the accession of a future Sove- 
reign, the last man in the House from 
whom they could have expected such a 
proposal is the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
guer. He was the colleague of Lord Al- 
thorp at the Treasury, the confidential se- 
cretary of the department over which Lord 
Grey and Lord Althorp presided. He 
is the man on whom they would have re- 
lied for protection. That reliance would 
not be founded on the mere fact of official 
connection with others ; it would be justi- 
fied by all the acts and declarations of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. J am not 
about to taunt him with inconsistency in 
respect to a political course. If he has 
changed his opinion in a question of policy, 
let him manfully avow it. Policy may 
change its aspect, varying its chamelion 
hues according to the vicissitudes of human 
affairs. But, surely, justice cannot. That 
which was expedient in 1830 may, possibly, 
be the reverse in 1837; but that which was 
injustice in 1830, cannot be justice in 1837. 
I will take some of the declarations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I will leave the 
House to judge whether the parties, to 
whose interests they referred, had not a 
right to expect that they should find in 
him their most strenuous defender. While 
I am reading these extracts, | must ask you 
not to confound my speech with his. The 
sentiments are identical, the quotations are 
sO appropriate, so exactly becoming my 
present position, that you will hardly be- 
lieve that the speech which I am reading 
is any other than my own. The right hon. 
Gentleman said :— 


“You passed those acts with your eyes 
open, and why should the House of Com- 


mons now be called upon, at the suggestion of | 
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the hon. for 


the most fruitless, the most painful, and I will 


Member Colchester, to go into 


say, into the most disguisting inquiry ?”’ 


Now if that inquiry would have been 
painful in 1834, would it not be equally so 
now? If it were disgusting then, shall 
we be betrayed into it now? I proceed 
with the quotation : 


“TI do not quite understand that cheer from 


hon. Gentlemen opposite. Undoubtedly such 


an inquiry must necessarily be painful and 


disgt to the good feeling of all man- 


kind.” 


isting 


‘fter this declaration, I ask, would not 
the parties whose cases are thus spoken of 
have a right to calculate, whoever might 
pose such an inquiry, that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, at least would not be 
the man? If one of them were told that 
such an inquiry were threatened, he would 
Say, “ T have looked to the Sp ech of Lord 

Ithorp and te that of the then Secretary 
for the Treasury, who is now the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and I find that 
both of them have declared themselves 
against such a proceeding,—that the latter 
has even characterised it ‘ruitless and 
disgusting ; and, looking at these declara- 
tions, I have a perfect security, as perfect a 
security as can be grounded upon the cha- 
racters and pledges of public men, that the 
family settlements and pecuniary arrange- 
ments into which I have entered, depending 


pro} 


as 


| upon the continuance of my pension, will 


not be disturbed.” Suppose the case of a 


| military officer of limited means, the holder 


of a small pension, casting about to see what 
provision he can make for those dependent 
upon him for support. His attorney says, 
“ This pension is only given for the life of 
the Crown, and therefore it not such 
a security as is good fora settlement, or for 
the advance of money.” ‘To this the mili- 
tary officer replies, “I have perfect confi- 
dence that my pension is safe; the decla- 
rations of public men on both sides unite 
to assure it to me. You (the attorney) 
are the slave of technicalities ; you do not 
understand that species of security which is 
above the words of a deed or the letter of 
alaw. Read the Speech of Lord Althorp, 
read that of the hon. Secretary of the 
Treasury, who succeeded him in the Ex- 


is 
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chequer, and then say whether I am _ not 
safe—whether the provident foresight of 
Mr. Rice has not guaranteed my pension ?” 
The military man would then read with 
exultation, to the astonished attorney, the 
following speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer :— 


“Let me suppose the case of a merito- 
rious military officer; suppose such officer 
to have received a pension for years; is 
this House disposed to call upon him either to 
forfeit the grants to which he has now a legal 
right, orto come before a Committee to recite 
his services, proclaim his own merits, to make 
out a case, and substantiate his claim to what 
his Sovereign has granted? Why, Sir, I say 
that this is a species of inquiry whch must 
necessarily be painful to every well-regulated 
mind.”’ 

“ There,” says the military officer, “ there 
is my security. While this man remains 
in office, I shall never have to loiter about 
the lobbies of the House of Commons, 
inquiring for the Committee Room No. 15., 
where I am to recite my case, and pro 
claim my merits, and justify the suspected 
bounty of my sovereign.” 

Mr. Rice said further :— 


* J should like to know what it is that hon. 
Gentlemen propose to themselves if they go 
into Committee. I only beg to state to the 
louse, as among my objections to this inquiry 
-—I only ask them, as practical men, what they 
expect to extract from it, unless, indeed (this 
was addressed to the hon. Member for South- 
wark)—unless indeed they proceed upon mo- 
tives which I will not attribute to any hon. 
Member—motives of undue curiosity, and a 
desire to investigate the private circumstances 
ofindividuals ? But weare told by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that they seek to trace the 
origin of these grants. 
ber fer Bath stated that most of those who 
were the responsible advisers of these grants 
are no more—their evidence and their respon- 
sibility are therefore alike excluded. Are we, 
then, to call all the parties who are themselves 
in the receipt of these pensions before us, and 
the responsible Ministers who advised them not 


being in office or in existence—are we to go 
into an examination of the private case of each 
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these parties ? what is to be the 


conduct it? I cannot imagine an inquiry that 
could by possibility be of so disagreeable a 
character; I cannot imagine an inquiry so 
painful not only to the feelings of those who 
are the subjects of it, but to those who have to 
conduct it. I only ask the Gentleman, whoever 
he may be, who is acandidate for the honour 
of the future chair of this Committee, whether 
he anticipates any very useful or agreeable 
duty.” 


I repeat this question of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I ask the Gentleman, 
whoever he may be (it cannot be the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), who is a 
candidate for the honour of the future 
chair of this Committee, whether he an- 


ticipates any very useful or agreeable 
duty? I ask you, the House of Com- 
mons’ whether you will sanction this 


‘‘fruitless and disgusting inquiry,” which, 
seven years since, your predecessors re- 
fused to enter into? Remember, that 
your position is different from theirs; that 
seven more years have elapsed,—that a 
whole reign has intervened,—that evidence 
which might have been had in 1831 is no 
longer attainable in 1837,—that expecta- 
tions entertained in 1831, founded upon 
the uniform preceding usage, have been 
converted into certainty by the deliberate 
re-adoption of that usage. Remember that 
of the whole list of the pensions there is but 
a fraction for which any living Minister can 
answer ; that those Ministers who, fretted 
to premature decay by the restless agitation 
of political life, are now in their graves, 
entertained, and were justified in enter- 
taining, different views from yours with 
regard to the grant of pensions. They little 
dreamed, after rewarding with a moderate 
pension the faithful services of some con- 
fidential servant, the depository of all their 
secrets, the sharer of all their labours, that 
years after their death, in the absence, pos- 
sibly, of all evidence, the motives of the 
grant would be scrutinised with unsparing 
severity, and tried by inapplicable tests and 
new and unheard of principles. 

Consider the life,—the life of intolerable 
labour and care,—the briefness of the 
career,—the causes of the death of many of 
those who have reached the summit of pre- 
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carious power in this country! Look back 
upon the history of this country, from 1804 
to 1830, a period of twenty-six years, and 
vou will find that death has swept away all 
the Ministers, with two exceptions, who 


° 7 ae 1 
had successively presided over the destini 


of this country during that eventful pe 

1 . ’ 
and that the united tenure of office by 
these two embraces only th: ut of 


twenty-six vears. Call to mind the fate of 


Castlereagh, of Canning of Liverpo 
whose deaths were hastened by their de 
votedness to the service of their count 


I shall never forget the words addressed t 
myself by Lord Liverpool but a few days 
before that fatal blow which ended in his 
decease, whi n | remarked to him, Wi h 
satisfaction, that I tho i 
better than I had seen him for some tim 
previously. ‘*Ah!” was Lord Livery 
reply, ‘no man knows what it is to have 
been the Prime Minister of England f 


seventeen years, and never, during that 
period, to have received his letters by th 
post in the morning without a feeling of 
a le ae } eae NY 

anxiety and apprehension i \iinis- 
ters are in tl Oray r) pensions 


were granted by their advice I} 
unable to give an account of them, or of 
the grounds upon which they were giv 





Do you think it just,—do you think it de- 
corous towards their memories, to ransacl 
with severity the: { I 
with respect to the distribution of the 1 


favour? Wouid it have been fitting t 
so in 1830? Is it tolerable in 1857 
req) } ] } ‘ 1) 

William 4th. has descended into the tom! 


of his ancestors. He has been suc ed 


by a sovereign in the bloom of youth 


promise. That painful 1 revolti i] 
quiry which we would not sanction whi 
king of mature age ascended the throne,— 
shall we insist upon it now? Shall wv 


take advantage of the tender age and un- 
suspecting confidence of a youthful Queen 
to demand those scrutinies into acts of royal 
favour which were characterised at a pr 

vious accession, not merely as fruitless, but 
disgusting? There is not a pension on the 
list which was not granted as the reward 
of service, or the mark of favour, by the 
grandfather of the present Queen, Georg: 


Srd, or the succeeding sovereigns, het 
uncles. Shall her first act be to question 


the exercise of their discretionary favour, 


and put upon their trial the objects of their 


bounty ? Shall she, vho is the fountain 
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time, on his acces Throne be ree 


fused. 


the case, considering that no material relief to 


1] «] atic 
Adverting to all the circumstances of 


the finances of the country could be derived 


from the most rigid measures of retrenchment 


ap] lied to the pension list; that in many cas 


severe distress, in some actual injustice, would 
arise to individuals from the general disconti- 


nuance of pensions; that such discontinuance 


on the oc ion of his Majesty’s accession 
would be a departure from an 1 il 
ol served on U access n of Nils \i ] YS 


Committee do not think it 


advisable to withdraw from the Crown thos« 


funds which may enable the Crown, if it shall 
$o think ht, to contil the pensions on tl 
CIVil iISt OT his Late Maj sty Lh se ol Va- 
tions, he wever, do not app! t { wnt of 
future pensions n t Cl\ l l 1 
With a tinct notice to the individuals 
ceiving t n that they not ¢ y | lly 
te i n ie demi of t S ! nb 


whom they have been granted, but that tl 


yr discontinued on t 


are lial { be revised « th 
settlement of a new civil list, there can be no 


obstacle to the re-consideration at that time of 
the then existing pension list. 


“The Commiitee proceeded to recommend 


that th pension lists of England, Scotlai d, 
and Ireland should be con idated into one 
alpha yetical LISt 5 that pensions to the amount 


j 


of 75,000/., on the first part of the list should 


be placed on the civil list, and the remaindei 


charged to the consol 


“That his Majesty’s Governm« 


] ] 
idated fund. 


; : v9 1 
spect to the civil list pensions, founded upon the 


recommendations of the Committee, and in pre- 


] 


cise conformity with them, making provision to 
enable the Crown, if it should so think fit, to 
pensions on tl 


continue the whole of the {| 1 


civil list of King George 4th. 
“That, at a subsequent period, the House of 
Commons passed resolutions in respect to th 


grant of all future pensions by the Crown, ex- 
pressing an opinion that they ought to be con- 
fined to such ] ersons as had just claims on the 


} 


har ianre y | hv 1] ry nearconal 
beneticence, Or Who, DY t ir personal 


royal 
service to the Crown, by the performance of 
public, 


coveries in science, and attainments in litera- | 


duties to the or by their useful dis- 


ture and the arts;—have merited the gracious | 


{COMMONS. } 


7 
nt pro} osed, 


and Parliament sanctioned, measures in re- | 


| amongst their constituents to expr 


consideration of their 
| titude of their country. 
“That it appears to this HTouse, that the 

, 


course advisedly taken on the accession of hi 


late Majesty, | he Crown and Parliament 


in the continuance of 


sions, and in the permanence of ‘ family set- 


tlements and arrangements of various kinds,’ 
made by parties ‘relying on the adherence to 
ae t 
J 4 A i A A \ ’ A 
5 injustic there might h Ve ( , On the 
, 
ccessl of his la \ ¥, In Ove ing 
g 
, ; 
yn that o sion the uniform preceding usage, 
would, on the present occasion, be ly ag 
gravated, not only by tl lapse of t » and 
e intervel nofavy le , but by th 
al nection iven i l | y ( WI 
na i i net ) l expe t ] by { 
principles then acted on, so f S$ a] 
to the t 1 existing pensions, would be 
A 
Lite i i 10 
Phat, wi e circumstances Is { 
Opinion of t is Hous , that reguiations ving 
} ] 
een est lished in fr ct to the rmrant ofr 
future pensi , and precautions having been 
taken in ré pect to the revisal or disco1 Nuance 
of them on new settlements of the civil list ; it 
is advisable now to make such provision as 
; - 
shall enable the Crown, if 1 ull so think fit 
to continue ti se pensi ns W 1 were conli- 
nued by the Crown on the accession of his late 
1 1 } 1 1 ’ 
Majesty, or which were granted by his Ma- 
° , * 


Lord Eliot had not the presumption to 
rise for the purpose of a iding to, or even 





confirmu by any observations of his, the 
splendid and convincing arguments of the 
right hon. Baronet who had just sat down, 


amendmen 


in support of the which he 
had moved at the end of his speech. He 
merely rose, as an individual member, to 
answer the challenge of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who called 
Members 10 had recently returned from 

thei 


pinion on this subject; and im so doing 


upon the 


t 
1 
i 


( 

he should explain the reason of the vote 
which he 
upon to 
House. He really 


before he heard the sp 
} 


should afterwards feel called 
vive on the motion before th 
unaware 
Chan 


was quite 
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ech of the 
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cellor of the Exchequer, that there was } ft 
any intention to apply the inquiry moved 
for to any pensions granted antecedent to | si 
the year 1830; he thought that it could | v 
only have been intended on the part of} M 
Government to apply it to those granted } of 
subsequently to that period. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet had admitted in his resolu- | to 
tion that the case was very different, in| t 
a Parliamentary point of view, betw 
the latter and the former. With respect } 





’ 1! . ’ } 
to the motion of the Chancellor of t | Gl 
Exchequer, he thought that every Member | of 


who voted for it, who had vote; 
right hon. Gentleman on former occasions } « 
In respect to this very subject, would | 
called upon to state his reasons for « 
sidering that an inquiry which would hay 


been fruitiess and diszusting 


would have become wise and proper in 
1837. The right hon. Gentleman, 
coming forward to make this 1 

Atta is Ui Ve «bl Mia il vs i 
a luded to the State o} pa I 
House, aud seemed to shrink from t 
Uisgyrace of being left ina mi ty, 
of sacrificing some small share of p 
rity out of doors. Her Majesty’s ¢ a 
ment should recollect that: y of 


t 
pensions had been cranted as far | 
the year 1780; that it had been the in- 
variable practice of Sovereigns 
country to grant such pensi 
grounds which seemed sufficient, and of | 
their 
believed 


successors to contirm tien 's 
that hitherto no Muinist 

had ever stood forward to advis 
the Sover: | 

and that the right hon. Gentleman (tl i 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) wa 
first Cabinet Minister who had ever come } jt 
forward to advise a Sovereign of these} tl 
realms to venture upon a ste 

acknowledged hardship and dithi 
thought that no one should receive a 
pension on any other grounds but 

of services rendered to the public, and 

in no case upon 

might not be openly stated to the world. | h 
But the question which they now had to} ti 

decide was, whether that principle should 


Crow 1 


ion to depart from this prin 


| 
considerations wh 


be applied retrospectively ? He was aware | an 


that there were a great number of persons | 1 
connected with high and noble families in | fi 
the kingdom who enjoyed some of these | « 
pensions, and he must say that he should | YJ 


be glad ‘to see many of these individuals | su 


heir names | of 


come forward and withdraw t 
from the pension list. He had only one | la 
more observation to make, It was in re- | 0! 
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powerful and eloquent speech 


id heara on iormer occa- 
ember for South- 


Irse Of \¢ the hon. 
unted the Conservative party 
th, whilst they stood up for 


ns 21 inted 
1 hig r rank, ¢ nsenting to 
lties and hardships prac- 


nts of public 


Poor-law Act. He 
t nter into the accuracy 
llerations against the Poor- 
ne uld say is, that one 
| y of hardship ( yuld not 


What he should advise 


] } 
leave to the dependents on 
t ¢} rountry th nittane 
> LA ( ALill y jt LaliCes 
iccustomed to eive, and 
1 ie , 
i » those In higher life the 
} , 
e Col ived, the 
yf t ( untry were 
| 
l 1 t a use, 
i if in 
! ; . 
s House than he did 
} 
i man y i taients 
( t richt 
t | ) iad just 
t 
& I permitted to say, 
i ~ 
th his 1am n nd 
, 
i it rig t hon 
t l itt yuments 
| well 
i taken nciples, 
y y t t y) 
I | Lia W one 


1( 'e) y rally did. 
Bar t called u th 

l up the dictates of 
vho was to decide what 


\ S claims 
] r t! 
ham on | pen- 
ts ¢ public 
people who contributed 


yhose tiepresentatives he and 
n there were? Between these 
House of Commons had to 

1 simple question of justice 
n part he could declare that 
sinuations should deter him 
ed right and 


) i | 
party on his side of the 
| 

taunted with being driven to 
1 1 1 

is motion by the apprehension 

me portion of their popu- 

’ 1 ) ] j 

loor For himself he could 


House 





in 


abuses pension 


but he had always supported th 
ment which had been entered i 
the Government and the If 
mons on th l { 
that the ctical 
required it If he v 7 
wav whi Ik S¢ I i l 
previous line of cond 
this question, he | i f 

{ 
not bec I 
larg ( ( 
nor with the 
little temp l 
rive hil yt 
because he « lt 
entirely altered from wl 
They we now | | t t 
dition to consider t ! 
mind p tly fre 1 unt 
previ t | 
therefo f ly d 
ple NHLOS 1Vve 
pe a at the " 
ofleniency and <« rat 
who depended in a great 1 
public liberalit r th 
ences but he we {enw ¢ 
had a1 t to exar : 
individu I ) 
at least bi 
Service i 
these al 1 i 
nent of a proper recul } 
Far from H velieved 
country like wh l 
many id 
opened to 1 I 
if th V ¢ di I 
a permanent provision 
voted their services to the | 
they would exclude all men of 
the public service except thos 


connected with 


It 


Ings 


was always most repugnat 
to ot : til il who 
streneth and faculties in 
public St rvice a irded in t| 
vanced vears, al 
He had al 


want. He 
America that su 


graceful to 
Jefferson, who had sacrifice: 


ways consi 


cause talents which, 


ways, wé 
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honours for 
out provision in 


witnes 


had 


other day of the 


List wel 


large hereditat 
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It I yeth 


and he could 


years 





wish that all faithful public servants 
hould be treated as the East India Com- 
i tly acted towards the 

I \ li’ treat in this 
a 1d sf % see I, 
{ Ww } i i lory wd 
LY yun i would ) 

Tul el al l } oy t} { | vate Cre 

though their pu 

\W ) 20 yuld no 

ted | Vy} { looked at 

t mes of th 

LUI id relation 

( 4 I ) il h felt 
ee I ) ht be t feelings 
lisplayed by his b irl i opposite, he 
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Vout | 1 1 mention name 
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I ( | ot b 
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of at 1, and twels 

| teen of fth 
| yt i ] iOwn he | ict l 
! | felt con led tod nd how 
| » of a ibliec fund 
»| ( i } wl ) ol 

ic ray l dl b 
t ( \ Be IOV i¢ fol 
{ roe l | \ he ( rule 
t neeive that their «¢ " to reward 
should run in h a continuous stream 
that the individuals bearing these several 
names should be deemed worthy of some 
mark of tl ross ereion’ ipprobation. 
\ if | db en m d In that discussion 
( t ty Ol Mr. Burke ° But he 
) lt sind tho hon. Members who 
rested so securely on the favourable ten- 
d CV O; th ( entl m n’s Opinions to 
the ir. lews, tha he might be quote | most 
effectively on either side of a question. 
Why, he bad at all events been quoted 
that for nd against the present 
though he thought the right hon 
M ni} I fol | ! vorth ad somewhat 
misapprehended the right hon. Gentle man, 
the Chancellor of th Lixcheq ler, when he 
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feelings in which he believed no man in 
the country would be found wanting. But 
they with whom he acted did consider it 
essential to the peace, and comfort, and 
tranquillity of that royal person, if her 
bame were coupled with that odious 
pension list, that there should be 
revision of it as would satisfy the people 
of the country, who did not enter into all 
the technicalities of their personal incon- 
sistencies, but who looked to the er 
principles which to te 
conduct of all public men, and who are 


such a 


oucht recul 


{COMMONS} 


desire to promote her comfort, these were | And, then, in talking 


determined that there should be a full, 
fair, and honest investigation. Such an| 
inquiry, tempered by the feeling of | 
leniency and indulgence which would, he 


was sure, be dis] every Member 
whose painful duty it was to sit upon that 
Committee, was what could alone convince 
the people that the pension list ought to 
be maintained, it alone could 
make it, what it never yet was, beneficial 
to the empire, honourable to the Crown, 
and satisfactory to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. Acland was anxious to answer the 
question of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, who had asked what wa 


ylaved by 


because 


i inte 


justice, and who seemed to rest satisfied | 


with such answers as he himself had 


riven, 
But although he rose on the second bench 
on his side of the House, as the hon. Gen- 


tleman had spoken from the second bench | 


on the opposite side, he had not had th 
benefit of any of that communication with 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) which 
had been so constant on the othe 
betwixt the leaders of the party and thi 
Members on the second bench. 


side 


He Mi ould j 


confess that he expected the hon. Gentle- | 
“™/~ ‘ 
man would have shown some great differ- | 


2) 


ence betwixt what was justice in 183 
and what was to be justice in 1837. 


hon. Gentleman, however, had not done | 


so, and had left the difference un- 
explained. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not be greatly pleased 
with the support which had been given him 
by the hon. Member who had last spoken. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 


the Onus probandi was on those who | 


assailed the pension list; but the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Sheffield, had 
contended, that before any pension should 
be allowed the holder should make out a 
prima facie case that he was entitled to it. 





justice, a 
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of justice to the 
Crown and of the honour due to her 
Majesty, the hon. Gentleman proposed to 
deprive the Sovereign of the power of 
merit, and of fulfilling those 
engagements which her predecessors had 
entered into, and which had hitherto been 
understood to be binding on the new 
Sovereign. Ail those pensions which had 
been granted by her predecessors were to 
be investigated, and none to be allowed 
who could make 


a claim satis- 
4 ] ‘ ' 
factory to the Committee. 


mo 
me 


reward 


rel 


not out 
What 
footing of justice on which this principle 
went? It was, that all, whether distin- 
shed should be 
to appear before tribunal ; 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 

said, stand in the lobby’'and make out 
facie case satisfactory to the com- 
their claim was allowed. 
hon. Gentleman had said, that all 
should make ou d 
if they did make out a fair claim to 
their pensions, then they were to be dis- 


continued. 


was the 


or undistinguished, 
this 


as the 


L prima 
mittee before 
The 
ta prima facie case, an 


not 


Such were not his notions of 
such he was persuaded would 
considered justice by England, 
Ireland, or Scotland, for all were equally 
rested the He 
thought n her Majesty had entered 
so fairly on this ne rotiation, in regard to 
her civil list, with the House of Commons, 
it ought to be considered that it was only 
proper, that it ssary, for the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, that she 
should have the means of rewarding merit, 
and providing for faithful servants. He 
had not yet heard any answer to the state- 
ments contained in the papers which had 
been moved for by the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
and which had since been laid on the table 


} 
1G 


4 1 
not wb 
in present question, 
that whe 


Was 


nec 


| of the House, and from which it appeared 


The | 


that the 
to the country far exceeded the grants 
which were made by Parliament in return. 
When her Majesty made that surrender, 
and when she entered on the negotiation in 
reeard to her civil list, she must have felt 
that she had not placed the matter in 
the hands of her Ministers, but that she 
had reposed her confidence on the 658 
Gentlemen, the Members of that House. 
And would she not be disappointed if her 
Ministers were to go back to her and say 
that the House of Commons was indif- 
ferent to everything but cold necessity, 


and that they were not inclined eyen to 


revenue surrendered by the Crown 
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regard the rights of individuals? Let f ntinued to entertain. Strange state- e 
them not disappoint her Majesty’s just ex- | ments had been made in that House in 


pectations, let them act in the spirit of | regard to the pension list, and its revisal 


: : ‘ 2 i | i : 

liberality, and let them justify the frank- | was a question in which the country felt ; 
ness with which their Sovereign had en-| « » interest; and he for one had not 4 
tered into this neectiation, by pr viding | changed the ions which he had always : 
for the maintenance of the digr ity OF ti nt ( 1 t iF juiry ugl t to be 
Crown, and by atfording her Majest t wi timents on the 
opportunity of discharging tl ( ioe - ne he must confess 


ments ol het predect sOrs, 1 of l - i t u rst ! what had taken 
ing merit ar , F ice s ilteration 1 

Mr. Wilbraham was of o} ion, thatt \ sof t risht hon. tl Chancel] 
motion of the right hon. Gentleman, t i l m what they had 
Chancellor of th xen r, woul »! Deel 101 when t ques- ae 
justice to all parties. However anxious, | 1 t] visal of the pension list had é 


from feeling, he might be to i 1. Perhaps the reason micht 
pensions, yet when he heard tl | in the position which the right 

tended for on the ground of right h lt} hon, ¢ tleman ld in regard to a cer- yy 
bound to rise and oppose such a doct It lass of his s rs. For himself : 
It was a dangerous prin ipl to hold t til t vote as | 14G Gone betore. ( 
those pensions were in tl natu f al Vir. very glad to hear ie 
freeho!d, and that th y wel not t be |} tl hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 7 
questioned. Ile ce sidered tho | - rtne £Xx quer, Come fol urd id p! cf 
sions drawn from t pockets of nvest on, and he would ta 
p ople, and wh nh the were taking Ly Most W oly v 5 vote I the ( om- is 


two or three shillings from the poor on the } mitt 


ground of economy, he conceived the} Captain Wood rose and said, that no- 
House bound to take the first opportunity | thing but the feeling that he was the repre- 
of investigating the grounds on which the} sentative of a large and most important 


pensions on the list had been granted. | constituency could have induced him to 


It was not, however, the amount of which | trespass on the time of the House. Before 


the people complained, but of the princi- | he expressed his sentiments on the ques« 
pie on which those pensions had een | tion which had been brought under their 
granted. ‘They considered the principle | con tion, he wished to state that 
to be an improper one, and the quest . pear relative of his 
of the pension list had created more ex- | onthe pension list, and, ifany hon. Member 
citement in the country than any other. } thought that that circumstance influenced 


By giving pensions to improper persons, | him in the decision of the important ques- 
Government deprived itseli of the means | tion before the House, he would at once 
of rewarding disting 


| } + ~ . 
cuished merit: andj explain. th rcumstances under which 
$ ] : é ] : ¢ A ‘ | ] a } a 
when he saw one of the greatest pnalioso i : 1 had 1 vranted. Should he 
} : ] Les OOF ] | r ¢ f [ 1} = . ] } , 
phers of the age re ving Only z<oUl. and - { Ca if they would allow him 
: 


othe: persons Grawing ), 0002, and 3,( J. | he wa inxlous to state the matter to the 

from the public funds, whose services to Lious¢ , that they might set the re was no 
} ; ] ] a : 1 1 ; 

the country he had vet to learn, he could | reason why he should be actuated by any 


not but think that some investigation was | personal or private feelings in expressing 
necessary. He considered that the pro-| his sentiments on the pension list. He 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exche quer | would, then, « xplain the grant of a pension 


did him honour, and he would cheerfully | to his relative. The gentleman to whom 


give his vote for the Committee. jhe alluded had been secretary to Lord 

Mr. Plumptre was understood to say, | Castlereagh, and when that noble Lord 
that the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- Valcheren 
cellor of the Exchequer, would not be dis- | expedition, and in consequence of his 
appointed in the expectation which he had 
expressed of having his (Mr. Plumptre’s) | tleman in question was appointed by Lord 
vote on the present occasion. He had | Castlereagh to the situation of Vendue 
before voted for inquiry, and he had heard | Master at Malta. The situation was an 
nothing that night to change the opinions 
which he formerly entertained, and still 


Ie 


. ] YY) antiin { } 
retired trom othes aiter the 


|e gg a ate te en wt 


disagreement with Mr. Canning, the gen- 


ieee oy 


eA 


extremely lucrative one, and the Govern- 


ment, wishing to make some change, 


eepecowaren- ae rene 


ae 
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proposed that he sho 


accordingly it was taken from him, 
his name placed, as an exchange, 0 
pension list for, he believed, 1, 
relation went to Malta, a: 

to the yi uv «1808, when l ret 


; 


| . i} : nt 
this country, and became one ¢ ne 


in the Home-office. In that situat 


remained till the other dav : 
period ol forty years’ rvice, | 
and, recelvil 
name was ci 
Such having 
would not | Ipp 
tuated by personal 

he might express. Vien 


stated, that he claimed 


uency, and there was not anyth 
would not gladly do to maintain his 


larity with them and secure their favour 


—there was not anything he wo 


t 


willingly perform to promote their interests 


and happiness; but whatever might 


consequences, he could not consen 


1 . r 


violate the laws of justic rh 
oo a Ee ES 1} 
Member iOr hefheid had told t 





he considered to be justice, the ¢ 
of the Exc hequer had given tl 
definition of justice, the noble 


Secretary for the Home Departme: 


informed them of his opinion of 


tice was, and, inde: ull her M 
Ministers h d defin wl t] 
justice; but of i he wa 

Lord Alth orp did d fil wi Stic 


was, and he knew and felt, and the « 
would feel with | 


him, that the rig 
aes } 7 ‘ : 
Baronet, the Member for Tamwe 


Stamped in letters never to be oblite 


what eternal justice was. | 


taken an enlareed view of the matt 


shown, by unanswerable arguments 


what was justice in 1830 mt 


justice in 1837. tle would not 


upon the subject to the shadow 
Government—for he could not eall it t 
} 


substance — whi h now e@xIstea 
country ; but he wouldask the Ger 


of England—he w uld appeal to the 


Members, who were so fond of 


justice for their cour try—to be just 
present instance He thanked thi 


) . yy , | + 
hon. Baronet for iving him an opportu 
7] 


nitv of thus dome his duty to his e 
ents, and he trusted that the sj 
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saronet would have the 


House from doing 
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Was there no 
nth i ¢ 4] 
ium 1 fi 


tion at the time 


Baronet went out ol 
honour that could 
yped soon again to 
Baronet fill that 


Ageeer : 
ad filled with honour 


country. He was 


pension list. Ile 


No part ol his 


enturies had sat in that 


ever he lda p nsion or received 
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one penny of the public 
had heard much about justice, ws 


justice of th Liouse, i 1dmiit t | : . th- 


terials 5 
man, Scotchman, or ! 
to merit 1 
the app 
not object { a ing l 


held pensions aesery 
' 


l ted tiie Ia 


had 


retur! | 


feared 


many 


th 


fron 


if 


» following his exam) 





1 i | 
who had deserved t ry] 
f 1 lone period 1 t W fallen upon a 


i 


lived on them 
not now be driven forth to starve; ) ( Ot 10U i a, 


Member would suggest such a pr lit Secretary { 





It was said, that all per ward f ! : ‘ 
of forme1 Minist rs. el id 1 { 
fered with by the present G | 
but the 1] ; oft (‘o , ; 
ruardian of the | by ‘ i 
iright to see how t f 4} 
He th yucht th t 
were not deserving { f 
was better to receive | ‘ A 
than 1,000 
acknow! 
not Oppose th m ! 
Sir Charles D las b 
tion of the Hou f | m f : 
whilst he prot sted against 1 | tr Wl 
intimidation by whieh tl right noi (| { 
Chancellor of tl i dl 
coerce therecen ct ; 
of large constituene Li { 
elected Member, na tic 1 t | he 
terred by any threats 1 \ | 
opinion on every p li I { { 
might come under discussion. Alth | ts ant f +] ee 
recently elected, he wa Memb me to that 
former Parliament, and present at the s | , 
tlement of the e:vil list’ by Lord Al ' if , 3 yr bee 1 pa t th 
He well rem: mbet i havir rperl iV ¢ - |? ! W AN cou t I { 
curred m the plan of that noble Lord, \ ( 
would have his re t to the t mom S F 
of lis existen¢ Concurring in that t | n 
tlement, he would nov ive his decide 1} I { d { 1 te 
support to the resolutions of the right b n. | destite I i { the 
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parish, were thrown upon their parents | 
for support, and other cases of a nature | 


nearly similar, in which the children were 
obliged to support their parents. 
could the right hon. Baronet suppose that 
the board of guardians throughout the 
different counties, upon some of which 


{ COMMONS} 


| 


And 


these yeomen sat, would be indifferent to | 


the proceedings of the House of 


Com- | 


mons in a nearly analogous case, for that | 


House might not inaptly be termed the 


great board of guardians of the state ? | 
Could they be indifferent to the opera- 
tions of that House, if in one instance 


they enforced the law against the poor, 
and, in another case, where the aristo- 
cracy was concerned, upon a difierent 
principle? The question had been met 
by an appeal to the passions, and by an 
allusion to the principles of eternal jus- 
tice. 
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the memories of great men who were no 
more, they were therefore insensible to the 
miseries of the poor. Of the hardships 
which had been inflicted under the Poor 
Law Act he would not then express any 
opinion. But from which side of the 
House had that Act proceeded ? If some 
hon. Members on the opposition side of 
the House had agreed as to the frightful 
necessity of passing that Bill, were they 
indiscriminately to bear the cold brunt of 
the injurious observation, that they were 
insensible to the distresses of the poor, 
because they would not inflict something 
of a similar injury on the rich. ‘ 

Lord Ebrington would assure the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, that 


| it was not his intention, in any observa- 


Now justice was, in this instance, | 


at least, altogether upon the side of the | 


people. He could assure hon. Members, 
that the agricultural constituencies would 
by no means view them with an eye of in- 
difference, dealing out with one hand a 
measure of niggardly support to the poor, 


and with the other throwing the mantle of 
indiscretion with | 


concealment over the 


which a lavish munificence was distribu- | 


ted among the more elevated classes of 


society. 

Mr. Milnes said, that after the crushing 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, it was not fora 


neophyte like him to enter into any de- 
tailed argument upon this question. The 
hon, Gentleman who had last addressed 
the House had spoken of the introduction 
into this debate of tonics appealing to the 
passions. Now the only topic to which 
such a description could apply, was one 


which had been casually introduced a few | 
nights since by the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Southwark; a topic which | 


had been commented on by the hon. Gen- 


tleman who had just sat down, and to| 
which he (Mr. Milnes) did not deny the | 


possession of some validity. He alluded 
to the analogy which that Gentleman 
attempted to draw between the concession 


of the pension list, and the conduct which, | 


in certain instances, had been recently ex- 
hibited towards the poor of England. 
He had risen for the sole purpose of pro- 
testing against so monstrous an imputa- 
tion, against such detestable sophistry as 
to assume that, because they showed them- 
selves unwilling to violate in cold blood 


tions which he might think it his duty to 
make, to allude either to him or to any 
other hon. Gentleman at his side of the 
House, or to attribute to them any other 
than the best and purest motives for their 
conduct. His object in rising was in or- 
der that, as his vote that night would in 
some degree be at variance with that which 
he had given on a former occasion, he 
might state to the House, as briefly as he 
could, his reasons for that change. He 
trusted he might, in the outset, be permit- 
ted to say that he was under no pledge to 
his constituents on this subject, as, know- 
ing the part he had taken on former occa- 
sions, they had never pressed him upon 
it. In order that he might explain to the 
House any apparent inconsistency in his 
conduct, he would state his belief that 
the long possession of pensions constitut- 
ing a sort of prescription, gave to the 
persons holding them a strong claim, and 
that, if he yielded upon this subject only 
to his own feelings and inclinations, in- 
dependently of those feelings which a con- 
sideration of the public service prompted, 
he should not be disposed to yield this 
motion his support. But he felt con- 
strained to remember that he had a public 
duty to discharge. Hon. Members had 
alluded during the course of debate to 
the new Poor Law Act. It had been 
part of his duty to curtail a portion of 
those allowances that were made to pau- 
pers under the old law, and, there- 
fore he felt that he must not flinch from 
doing his duty with respect to the rich. 
However he might expose himself to the 
charge of inconsistency, he hoped he 
should, from his general conduct, obtain 
credit from both sides of the House for 
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honesty and sincerity in the course ¥ on | leath of G e 4th, t n that 
he pursued, of William 4th. All that had risen 
Sir I), Sugden was anxious to call back { to justify 1 te which he was 


the attention of the House to the propos bout ive, t 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, which . M to do 
if it were intended to euard agai t 


proper grants of pensions in future, should Mr. yuld 


have been supported, he tlought, on Pa th t 
liamentary grounds. 'T' Hot knew f | vat ther 
that as the resolutions were int t ; | 
embodied in an act of Parliame wl in 
was to be the cu of fut Mi 

the Crown, there could | 10 1 


looking into the pension § Ist 1 
to past grants. 4n omnquiry if 
i D i 
grants could not, the jave an } \ t 


on future grants. ‘The proposition 

lor an uquiry into all thi past 1 ts { { I ( } t and 
without exceptior , and h sould ay | mers. | 

hend that there were men in that Hou llowed t the 
who had made up their min Is upon t 


subject, without referen to any « ntered 
cussion upon the merits of the quest ussion 
This was a question on which evcry M ; { vil | I for be- 
ber must vive an answer to hi S{ 

. . ‘ d ] reto) +} ‘ ) } a4 ‘ ¢ - ] 
ents, and therefot X re | 1d iten would 
hear, not o} side only, but both and ae 1 y i | sisted 
sides—not only that side which hon. Gen- f his { ry : 
tlemen chose to eall the popular side, but t . ‘Hes vy. that up to the 


also that which the \ ilso ealied, nd with pres nt 1] was nota ] wWiie "oO 
equal fairness, the unpopular 
isnot a time,” continued the ri rat non ! { , i] herefore, yn. Members w 


and learned Gentlemen, ‘* to refuse 1 pprel f his dis ition inqu 
hear both sides,” The right h n. Gentle- too int \ n { s i y 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, thoueht ent d too it an anx- 


had examin (dd many cases, at dd is the { ns f nde 
sult of his examination, he had to!d t (dl ry eit] 


House that in no: of those cas \ ild adopt. 


i Dp 
there any thing to confirm the doubt i n shen 
had held with regard to t] . Wast iD) , Ww { his name 
any re ison, therefore, that he should stie ! He thanked ¢ ( ronment 
matise thos¢ pensions with t character 1 rely ] ratulated 
of fraud and corruption? Was there any Gover t, for \ th eman- 
reason for any further inquiry? The right « p , lves 1 t { 1 on 


hon. Gentleman after that statement had 1] ( und 1 they id 

. . J ] ’ , rn ‘sd ] 1 " ! “i 
proposed to the House a motion which hit red. tle1 iced extremely 
went to stigmatise with fraud and corrup- that they di 
tion some of the best men, wi 
the best blood, in the country. The right ed th t deeply regret they hac 


hon. Gentleman charged those who sat on t « r former period, By thei: 
his (Sir E. Sugden’s) side of the House conduct at former pe they had fur 
with inconsistency while the fact was, nished uments to tl opponents at 
that it was the right hon. Gentleman and_ pr t; for, he would ask, but for Lord 
his friends who were inconsistent. In Althorp’s letter—but for Lord Alth rp’s 
1830, her Majesty’s Ministers held a resolution—but for the rt of the for- 
different opinion; but a change in those mer Committee, declarit that there 


Opinions had been brought about by thes! d be no inquiry — would 
pressure of partic s. There wer many the right on. Ba ref, th i ber for 
more reasons for inquiring into the subject Tamworth, have been t nisht rhose 
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documents, the letter of Lord Althorp, | Malta. 


Pensions on the 


the resolutions of Lord Althorp, the 


report of the Committee, had been the | 


entire text of his speech. When, there- 
fore, he heard from the right hon. Baronet 
a desire expressed to impart to the present 
discussion a more than usual moral tone, 
he hoped her Majesty's Government 
would derive some advantage from that 
friendly advice, and would at least avoid 
those quicksands of experiment and ex- 
pedience on which they had well nigh 
foundered, and given great advantage to 
their adversaries. he noticed the 
prominent points in the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, who, it was said by 
one of his youthful admirers, bad begun 
and ended the discussion, so conclusive 
was his speech, he wished to say a few 
words on what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Middlesex. The course which 
that hon. Member had pursued, showed 
that he so felt the pressure of the justice 
of the case, that it became his duty to 
throw the shield of his sympathies over 
his relative, whose name appears upon the 
pension list. But he extends his aid ina 
manner neither advantageous to his friend, 
and with injustice towards others. 
it be really true, that the gallant Officer's 
near and dear relation really merits his 
pension, why not support that inquiry 
which will dispel all suspicions respecting 
it? While, if the gallant Member finds 
it incumbent upon him to give an expla- 
nation to guard his friend from suspicion, 
why does he not extend the same protec- 
tion to those who are not so fortunate as 
to have a representative in this House to 
guard their honour, and to tell of then 
deserts. In justice, then, to all parties not 
so fortunate, he contended the gallant 
Officer was bound to support the motion 
fora Committee. Yes, he would stand 
up for those who had no helpers. Now, 
how many ancient dowagers were there 
on that list ?—and he protested, notwith- 
standing the delicate insinuation of the 
right hon. Baronet, that with those an- 


Before 


For if 


{ COMMONS} 


cient dowagers he never had aught to do | 
| » 
prehended, nay, exhauste d, every thing 


—he did not know how many of those 
darling charmers, the list taking its rise 
so far back as the year 1764, there 
might be upon it, who had not in that 
House a friend like the 


for Middlesex, to stand up for them, and 
defend their case, as the hon. Gentleman | 
had defended his relative who had held 
an appointment on the sunny shores of 


hon. Member | 
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He rather thought, however, that 
there were not many persons on the pen- 
sion list, and more especially among those 
who had been placed on that list at a re- 
mote period, who could avail themselves of 
the advantage of having a representative 
of a county 


to stand up in his place in the 


House of Commons for the purpose, not 
of apologising, but of justifying their 
pe nsions, fle confessed that he had ra- 
ther lageed behind in the debate, in the 


hope that other hon. Members might start 
up, like the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
lefend relations from the 


putation of having had pensions impro- 


and « their near 
im 
pe rly bestowed. M ny hon. Members had 
near relations on that list, for there were 
many who had not been on it so long that 
all their family connexions were extinct. 
There were some who had been placed on 
the list within the last seven or eight vears 
minds must still be fresh with gra- 
titude for the rewards which they had re- 
ceived in return for their services. Why 
did not the friends of those persons stand 
forward in the same way the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex had done ?—Was it 
that they would not take an unfair advan- 
individuals 
10t the benefit of powerful con- 
id the y meant to vote 
against the Committee they would vote in 
But it appeared that 
hon. Members could not bear the indig- 
nity that persons of high blood, connected 
with the first families of the country, 
should be exposed by having their claims 
open toa ¢ ‘ommittee of the House of Com- 
Was it to be endured, they said, 
that the feelings of honourable and of right 
honourable persons of eighty years of age 
to be red ¢ All sympathy 
with such persons was, it seemed, fair and 
proper, but not so that sympathy which 
melts at the woes and wrongs of the poor. 
Oh! pity for the wretched and the miser- 
He 
how anxious tocome to that speech which 
had been characterised as the alpha and 
of the 


whose 


tage of those less fortunate 
who had 1 I 
as 


nexions; al 


becoming silence? 


mons. 


were hus outra 


able is an tenoble sentiment. was 


omega debate, as having com- 


He 


that could be said on the subject. 


| willingly admitted that the right hon. Ba- 


ronet had availed himself of every argu- 
ment both for and against himself, distort- 
ing and mis-stating them with an inge- 
nuity that was incapable of imitation. If 
the right hon. Baronet had made thatspeech 
in a court of law, any experienced critic 
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who had listened to him woul har I credulity 
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iu 
claimed, ‘*There’s the ablest man I ever ho 
heard, with the worst cause [ ever k i cases 
After dwelling on Lord Alt} ’s lett 
and on Lord Aithorp’ 
right hon. | 
What he ted to f 7 
eNsiONs \ i 
ae aoe Dies i 
observe were very i 
settiements, ii i 
sume trom 
pt 
that pensions wer ; 
{2a | § 
with « 
forth 3 
his learned 
[Siu Pohe e i 
It certain] 
Baronet | ( that 
tation one { t 
his sp 
round nad ren . 
of the soil, v lat far ex 
faithful numbers, The rich 
knew that he w 5 
powerful heads, but to iron chests | ( vt u 
knew that he was < ne ne ners t faire states of the 
who would be highly indignant at the no- vere at this moment in thi 
tion of having all their family papers ran f th proudest fan of tl 
sacked, and their contingent 1 ind w rht Mr. Burk 
exposed. Of this | uld flood 
might be interested u | tl 
he were on the ¢ { I ve 
be made to a 
lady on tl 2 I 
uoly i thre \ P , 
that her 1 n } { 3 
ject ol S n 
stantly sauction, and w t it wa 
the case without further 1 } 
the House cons { the i { 1 t t ] 
were 1.300 orant on. tt } 
many of them 
Takine the wl of tl orants, t } 
average amount of « was 1& r 
really, the ides Of Maklil 1 pe! } | { ou her side 
507. or of 45/., to be received as lor that Ly th very 
the perso fo whom it wa rrant | ©} \ s of the 
young, might live, or as the ot r} t 
live. the obiect of a Oo} f ‘ n ol ces : 
ment, with three or f trustees te 
deed larger in dimensions than land t | ird i 
which the annuity would purchase 1 . | ) st The D | 
turned into money, was a fancy so extva- | Hi 1 if there was any ; 
vagant that only a skilful debater like t ween ympathy i 
richt hon. B ironet, knowing th ch ict x | the persons } imes were i 
of the persons whom he was addressing, 1 sion list, and the sympathy ex- 
would have ventured to indulge, It was, cited { y the { wid of the 1 
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poor, and the decrepid labourers borne | 
down by toil rather than by age—(for 
there would be found no pauper in the 
country whose claim went back as far as | 
the year 1764)—worn down by heavy 
labour, by privations, by exposure to 
seasons, and by all the other hardships of 
which the poorer classes were the | 3 
Oh false and heartless was the distinction ! 
Are you, continued the hon. Gentleman, | 


elrs 


who invite the poor to the temples of th 
living God, to find comfort for their so 
rows, 1n the soothine assurance hat the 


; lie . : | 1,] iyi 
Inequalities Of the world are bho eventual 
i 


injury to them? are you, Task, prepared 


to maintain this degrading, this unchris 
tian this fiend-like distinetio his Yes Ve 

: : 
‘ L ] 7 ] ‘ 1 ‘ si 
are: look how vou desecrate the t les 


s 

of the most high by Insulting the objer ts 
of heaven’s care. ‘* This,” is to be found 
In your own reports; and are not the | 
temples of your living God--the places 
into which the poor are invited to eiiter te 


} 


find comfort in this world, and th: 


ance that in another all inequality shall b 


removed —are not the doors of these 
ples placarded with the names | 
matrons and ancient fathers who have | 
toiled to enrich the soil upon whit h the y 
were born, and 
which you, its hereditary possessors, 
derived your wealth ? 


of the aged 


rom 


you possess, and f 
have 
\re not their names 
from day to day, and from week to week, 
posted upon your church doors, the ob- 
jects of the most searching scrutiny, for 





the purpose of ascertaining whether by 


some miserable contrivance they may not 
be made to maintain themselves, or be | 
fixed for life upon the support of relatives | 
whose condition, perhaps, is slightly su- | 
perior to their own. But then we are | 
told that under the righteous decree of | 
eternal justice there is a distinction be- | 
tween the artificial forms of so lety 


the humble and 
useful class. Let the hon. 


de spise d but most] 
Ci ntle- | 
| 
men opposite, whose delicacy is so re- | 
fined, find comfort in the assurance that | 
no individual whose sentiments coincide 
with my own can be guilty of acting with 

an iron heart towards any of | 
whose names are upon this list of pensions. 
The very imputation that we bring against 
those who have acted with unfeeling se- | 
verity towards the poor will be found to 
be tne nrotection of discerning merit; and 
the 
persons whose names are placed upon this 
list—that the relatives of many ol the 


the persons 


— 


unless you are prepared to say tha 


f COMMONS} 


Lal 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite are ashamed and 
afraid to undergo the ordeal to which they 
are to be subjected— unless hon. Gentle- 
men are prepared to say that, I would ask, 
can anything be more severe, can any 
thine be more cruel, than the course they 
propose to pursue in denying this inquiry? 
Whether it be a prejudice that has been 
fostered by ui 


senerous inputations, or 
whetherit be 


A Seas igi 
vrounded upon facts and cir- 
| 


cumstances that cannot be G nied, itis an 


universal sentiment that an inquiry ought 


; , 
to take place. lt is a sentiment that runs 


throuch every class and every rank-—it | 


d 


entertained by persons of every grade, an 
ont { Ph ae ae an r 
tll < Ss, (FO the FIchest LO tbe rest 

: ; P 

{ | | 1} | . 
from the youngest t (he oiMest it is 


common to all; and you who will vote 


} mst tt ] (I rv believe and know that 
there are names upon the list which you 
are soriy to e there at all, and which 


must give way to Inquiry. Is it not a fact 


that there are persons, whose names are 
upon this list, who have for their relatives 
persons proud ot thei heraldic bearings, 
proud of their ancient families, and of 


1 1 , 
the ir extensive and almost be undl ss pos- 


sessions ? Do vou not. find persons of 
7 . es ’ 1 , . 
this de scription upon the list? And is it 


not a matter of deep shame and deep 


regret that those who cannot he Ip it, that 
persons who have th 
not interfere to rescue their honourable and 


right honourable relatives from the imputa- 


means of doing so do 


tions which are cast upon them in conse. 


quence of having their names appearing 


upon this list. If] wer upon the Committee 
I have no difficulty in stating to the House 
the course I[ should tal And here, 
without indulein inthe sh rhite st Ispicion 
is to the course which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposes to pursue, IT must 


be allowed to say that I do not subscribe 
to the limitation which he intimates. I 
vather from him that he will place the onus 
of establishing the impropriety of con- 
tested claims, not upon the party who 
urges the claim, but upon the party who 
hallenges it. If that be so, it appears to 
me that it would be better if we had no 
Committee at all. If I may speak foi 
myself, and it may be presumed that my 


curiosity is not peculiarly dull upon this 
| . - 


matter, I at once disclaim the ungracious 
oftice of beine the accuser—of being the 
relieving officer who is to be hunting out 
grounds of objection—such is not my taste 
—nor is it my duty—TI should shrink from 


it as belonging not to me, to ransack the 
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claims, and to enter into evic | 
the title which these persons have to the jd 
pensions which have been allotted to them 

I think the parties ought to be invited, ft 
rather required, in terms, of cour 

delicate and respi ctful as possible. to s 
the grounds upon which they 1 
claims to be reinstated upon the 

list. Let th request be delivered bi \ 
vate hand, or by some liveried att 
of the court. Do it with all the 
all the deference to which tl hich per- (tl 
sonages are entitled ; but eall upon 


in some way or other to state the cround 


on which th orant was made original 
whether it was inted t 1} 1 
vidually, for rvices rendered Lif . 
request them to pecily its itul 

if the wrants have | » ma fol V1 
not rendered by themsel C 

near relative, surely t | oft 


} 17 


ungrateful oblis 
from calling to mind t i virt 


to which they ai indebted 
sent pay. And if it l 

i 
some individuals were plae 
ae] past times solely l KCiUS 
the ground of charitv—if 
found that th ircum 


fied the original e t, unfort 


1 ! 
the individual, still « 


should further appear t t th 

ha l bin vh ret { ] 
bas no 1 i 

of title and 

sist rolling i 

titles and proud of t l . 
should ippear to be one ¢ 

4 ] i 

Of MankKING, Scal iV kK WIT 
disinclined ¢ iy What | Lleve 
having ho ¢ InexIOnsS tha in vb t 
levitimate, buy e list tl 

any unfortunate w | 

though there n 

evidences in | ir features to tell 

of thei origin—vet IL tor i would 
“Pity their sorrows and continue tl 


] 


upon the pension list.” When I see t \ 
noble Lord (Lord Stank y) Opposite, who | ( 
has a right to b proud or h tit! had { 
property, apparently sneering at these sug 

gestions, I am a little surprised that | 

has not called tovether men like himself 
for the purpose ot looking 
and of providing a fund from their own | Eng 


MIS iISt, Ss \ 


over t 


fast resources for the support and main- 
tenance of their own poor relatives. Allow | rous 


me to tell the noble Lord that hereditary | stan 


Sneers are not natural eloquence—and | that 
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| I : 
amendment ut b the | \ u 
sympathy, tl ci hearts, tl ! ; 
feelings of an unsophisticated I} ar 

4 } 
will presume that there are p on} — “Whi 
the list who have bee: } ce { ne ) itacl 
consequent i, any I un rateis t day c 
rendered by them—i » ( S | 
of any oft lif viich 
not now fer, { ior t i ( 
If Ir por y be no ‘tite } | 
I should n t , to Jind 
stern rule to cases of { ciind.— \ h | yourself: 
there { en it} ODV u agesil | LV ad tik id | 
t! parity O! i i I \ 1 i if t D1 
Act with { \ \ im tt il 
whatever weight o1 sibility 
belonged to t * f 

5 S i 
th¢ right | i et, i 
ne mo, the I | ON g 
ill. — For wl s the | hich | ¢ ’ 
the Po \ \ct ¥ ) i 
man nor we shal e 4 
| n tt la l 
or ve . t { { 

mame ()] HO 
Gi n EY id to ft 
which pat sand 
reelings n -{ } y 
then, do } {a | 
an ious to i 
will n Say, % ( , 
upon what princi \ { 
J ask vy O { j u 
tate pensi you y Lnd 
pa h ly | - \ 
toaremark u e bvthet y i tv 
He Wwe. ~ Looking ov this i { 
ther ha leven | ! l l 
eight of whom have b t | then ) sb 
final ac nt ii! \ n \ 
Wil you ¢ : 32 | } 
2 mt oF HIty oO} | } 1 
» him during the life of elief tl 
ministers Ww! sed ft exist, hav | 
explain and \ e cireu tances ¢ tly | 
that grant.’ Now, let ou v this | and the « 
an lovy a little turther \ poor wou , say 
w | } Ss | } elVil 4 iv UC Wou 
iol Dv t > ft 1 si ca } ot the 
lo er pay ré FE: ind { ind I into the 1 
what ( nsta ( t 1S nally i ud y 
rante { lr. a h cin y I a, f men ind 
was grant 1 to me twenty vears ago by old | asked as 
Brown the chu -W i at hi n int b 
funeral fifteen s Lord love you | names thi 
do n depri I ol Wh ( | rl ht 
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x such a church- warden as 
ther tf 1t race now, 
conversation with 
Old ¥ ] OK STLONL 
wi \ to ci ining: 2” 
} . i an 6) tl 5 ¥U 
>! ind then I ts spence 
( ( LWi¢ | ave got a 
) it es. CDK yueswere 
( MO rist) you 
f } must 
j | ‘ ) I TA 
\ 1 mu : tO fal ili) 
> Vis to infuse wto your 
. the | ense of th 
of JUstl b you | 
; y afflicted, and that 
t \ Ih t! 
‘ t t } I eVel) 
] f rhay \ l 
f Yes, than] 
| ature, ** L har 
r. \ y your 
i tion I 
( t i \re 
\ ’ 
co VW I, 
4 a 
ih Lt say it, 
\ 1G , . od 1 it 
| il Saw k, 
V ra , bh 
Hi ny | 
‘ 
} | } a , 
\ l i 
I , 4 \ el 
ibhs tter of five 
j i ‘ Th ! : 
il ant ward », with 
e, } tern spleasure 
\ Yr) 1 \ hal DOW 
ipu come here, 
pay { et ul 
jor ive ce TINA of the 
row \ vou, when you 
i, Of Whom you are so 
Y. earning 1l5s a week, 
having a hus nd | ) gels 
(3 uwav, you huss¢e = 
t redicame of many 


that the are many 
upon this list who, if 
eir relatives, and what was 
attached 


of ‘* hon. 
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and “dame,” after recovering from the 
first surprise occasioned by the impudence 
of the inquiry, would tell you that they had 
a long line of anc try : had then 
origin with the Plantagenets, and thos« 
who came over from ‘** Faery Jand.’— Ye 

they would tell you that ther 
monarch, from Harold pres 
with whom they were not in some way 
connected.- 


Pensions on the 


who 


Was no 
to the 
Some of them would be 


proud of their superior blood-—of havi 


their veins none but the best blood 

I very much doubt whether they woul 
not be disposed to <¢ Urry t it pre- 
tensions even further than the ancient 
and noble house of Stanley. And if you 
inquire further—if you Ly { » thes | 
sons, ‘If such be ye no ns 
living titles, have they rvived then 
heritances ?” what would | tl, 

Assumit thy tittude, at } 

the tones of inji ved dig _ il 
say, ‘* No, Sir; t noble | 

noble Duke, who is my relation, is rolling 
Ih we alt 1, has th ir est estat i 
county in which I dwell, ec mands 
representation of that connty { 

two Conservatives at this t in tl 
House of Commons.” A we, tl 

be told by those \ passed the Poor-law 
Amendment Act to improve the « 

and give a high moral tone to the labour- 


ing community—are 
the only example you are prepared to s 
to the humbler ce] 


noral and physical, you have so earcfully, 


isses, for whos W fare 
so wisely, so generously provided—ar 
to be told, I say, that the only exampl 
you are prepared to set them of 

virtue and sincerity is to 
poor and humble) labour for the mainte- 
tenance and support of thes 


make them (the 


your relalive 


and friends. [am not aware that anything 
more need be said upon the subject. Un- 
doubtedly many suggestions occur to my 
mind; but having fré juently, under the in 


dulgence of the House been permitted toex 
press my views upon this interesting ques- 
tion—the more interesting because it as- 
sumes now a practical, and, [ would fain 
hope, a successful form—I will not at thi 
moment intrude further upon your 
I will not abuse the indulgence I have 
received on former occasions as wel 

the present, further than to express my 
deep regret that the Gentlemen who 
form the Conservative party, avowedly, 
as it is said, the unpopular side—who 
have upon the hustings been speaking of 


{Drc. 8} 


'the Poor-law Bill—many of 
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whom have 
been returned to this House by exagge- 
rating the defects of that measure, and 
ts-—who have 
nsions and pen- 
lee gret, nay, I will not 
believe, that Gentlemen, who pride them- 
| and the 


Civil List 


mel 


S upon their high stations 
purity of their principles, will so soon 


et those influences through which they 
ntment, those 


ex popular reseé 
ces by which they awakened the 
expectation, as now to rally round 


| w of preventing an inquiry 
it would reflect great discredit upon 

new Sovereign to reject—which con- 
fers great honour upon ‘the Government 
t—which will cheer the 
how afflicted by 


mere } uty purpose— 


‘ Wi ) { 
O} ression arising out of the 
t the laws as between the rich 
lt and who will be taught by 


to know that there is something 


yase hypocrisy in your strong 

S Ol hment ind devotion to 

which you appeal when you 

5 recollect that in the small and 

} l Vv i enificant inquiry into 

: about to enter, we shall in- 

eat principle of eternal justice 

( the gate of heaven. And 

t ! you may now b proud of your 
il condition, of your high rank 

| posses ns, recollect that the 

se to whose prejudice 

jurious stinctions exist, that 

7 are heirs of those promises, and 

re destined to share the same rewards 


» richest and proude stamongst you 


—remember, ye prou 1 of the earth, that 


you must pass with the humblest of the 
despised through the same tomb, to that 
hones p Ve ty will find ac~- 
mce, uN r that eternal principle of 
vi 1 pro laims the equality of 

nauk nd 
Lord Sianley said, if one fortnight ago 


I had been asked who would be the person 
who, at theclose of t! 
as upou many previous occa- 
ereeted the of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Southwark 
[ had been asked who, at the 


ese tumultuouscheers, 


vi ould how, 


| y . 
sions I conciusion 


ave 


-if, Isay, 


close of those cheers. would be the first to 
rise with alacrity, and on the foun- 


dation of the policy of the Government, 
their past professions and principles, their 
constant and continued course of adherence 
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to what they felt to 
truth and justic e—if ] 9 ad been asked who 
upon those grounds, 
rise to repudiate ind reject the motion 
of the hon. Member for Southwark, a fort- 
night ago, I should with confidence have 


said, that man will be the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer. Because I felt persuaded 


that no light cause, no fear of unpopularity, | 


no fear of Parliamentary desertion or de- 
fection, no fear of off nding ' 
of pleasing that, would have turned aside 
her Majesty’s Ministers from that course 
which ove and all of ih m have declared to 
have been founded upon no one orary eX- 
pediency, 


this party 01 


Jast night I had the sfaction of seeing 
her Majesty’ S asia a and il small 


portion of the 
with the large body on this side of t 
House, and, 
the maintenance of that which they felt to 
be the continuance of justice, go out 
against evenaconsiderable body of the r own 
supporters, so T had iioped that T should 
on this oceasion also have followed my 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of thi 
Exchequer, after hearing him in a manner 
which would have rendered it unnecessary 
for me to say anything, which his accus- 


tomed and wonted eloquence, on a subj 


ir supporters, in concurrence 


speak it to their credit, in 


on which that eloquence had frequently 
been exerte.l, refute, as IT have heard hin 
before re fut thi reut nt ind ref 
acceding To thi proposition of 


I 
and learned Me mber tor Southwark. But 
I know not how it is, the tables ar 
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» the principles of | Gentleman, it must have 


would be the first to | 


but upon immuti ible justice. As | g 
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been the trium- 
phant and conte mptuous tone of congratu- 
lation at their emancipation from their 
late scruples, in which they had been hailed 
| in the speech of their new ally. But what- 
ever may be the course taken by her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, I for one cannot forget 
'that | was a Member of the ¢ 
Lord Grey. I for one will not forget that 
I shared the credit to which I think that 
Government was entitled for introducing 
reform of the abuses which had been 
for a length of time iu the system of ad- 
ministering and granting pensions ; neither 
will I forget—nay, [ look with equal, with 
those who shared in the part which was 
taken by Lord Althorp, which was taken 
by Lord John ae |—J speak of the Mi- 
nister of that day—and which was taken 
hy the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (the then Secret ry of the Treasury 


lt . 
hol 


and in which we. one and all, declared 
that @reat as was the benefit which the 


country woula de rive from tne adoption of 


a sound principle for the future—great as 
was the popular ig which might be de- 
rived from it to the Government by 
| vieldine to popular clamour, and making 
an instantaneous and re trospectiv reform, 
' ould purchase neither popularity 
to ourselves, nor benefit to the public, 
at the expense of the national faith, and 
at the sacrifice of private interests. But 
ince that time the Government has been 


}emancipated from some of the scruples 


which it then tertained. We have 


strangely turned within thy few years. | been told by the hon, and learned Member 
1 now see the Chancellor of the Exchequer | for Dublin, over and over again, of the 
moving the very me mn which he twoj| vast difference there is between the 
vears ago condemned. I have seen the} Whigs of 1835 and the Whigs of 1836; 


leader of the House of Commons approvin 
and supporting the doctrine which he has 
constantly repud 
him and the Ch: 
adopti ie and ti 
voting on the 


y 
4 . ay "Os 
nave alw LVS rej 
} 





ion. and learne d Gentl 


that hon. 
and ag Gentleman upon the vie- 
tory hehas gained. I cannot, however, 
congratulate ; 


for Southwark. I congratulate 


f 
J 


L ; vernment 
upon the submission which t 
hibited. But if there were an) 
could make still mors satisfactory the feel- 


ey have ex 
J, ; 


ings which niust be caused in the minds ot 
her 3 laj sty’s Ministers by the neces ity of 
thus 1C} lying to their own sper ches, as 


] 


well asj to those of the hon, an learned 


i 
Aga 
‘} cheers, thinks that it is 
] ray 


weare told that the dross has been pur red 


from the cabinet since then. [Cheers 
if the right hon. Gentleman who so loudly 


evidence of any- 
unworthy 
land base of a man to adhere to the 

ith of Parliament, to remain unftlinch- 
ingly the advocate of a conscientious act, 
to maintain a strict determination not to 
be tempted by any consideration to in- 
fringe those rights which private indi- 
viduals claim, and which they are de. 


ing of the nature of dross, 


fenceless to enforce except by your sense 
of justice—if this be considered unworthy 
I am willing to be purged off, as such 
dross, but | share that misfortune with 
gentlemen of the names of Graham, 
Spencer, and Grey. I have no right to 


speak of 





Lord Grey’s present opinions ; 


‘abinet of 


reater pride, to the fact that I was one of 
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but if I know anything of Lord Grey I | there is no person who has more strenu- 
@ é o i i 

know this, that sooner than he would have | ously maintained this doctrine than the 

yielded to the demand which he once de- right hon (i: ithe man the ( h uncell DI of the 

clared and believed to be most unjust he Lx he puer. He did so in the year 1834. 

would have cut off his-own right hand. | The right hon. Gentleman is we aware 


I know nothing of Lord Spencer’s pre-| of the speech. He is well aware how 


i I 
sent views; but if I may trust Lord | strenuously he resisted the motion of the 
Spencer's declarations—his Parliamentary hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
conduet—his unchanging lancuage up to | tol Southwark—this ve \ motion—this 
the last hour of bis presence as a Mem-) very motion for an inquiry into the pension 


ber of this Llouse—I know from thi ( St nd hy recollect t} quotation he 
declarations and that conduct this, that!) mad that sion? My right hon. 
sv long as he remained a minister of the! Friend appealed to th uthority of Mr. 


Crown, he never would consent to that! Bu in ISS4 dhe has appealed 0 


which he ever cha icterised as an act of | the aut rit of Mr. Burke this might. 
Hagrant injustice. If Gentlemen are in- | Will he permit me to recall to the House 
clined to dispute that as | state it, das | the passage ich the right hon. Gentle- 


I think so much to the honour of Lord) man then quoted, not in vindication of the 
\lthorp, permit me, in addition to th nsic list, not im vindication of the 
passages which have been quoted by \ \ which the Government has now 


right hon. Friend to-night, to rea 


t h Imitting tl the publi 


passage from a spec h made by i t e prol tea, nd that 
thorp in thie year L562 upon this ques- pu e advant ‘ ight be derived in the 
tion, and before the pension ist \ sf | ’ \ t ¢ ! \ thi mtrodauction of a 
setticd. It was mad upon thi jUestion . d rinciple, vet | iit to be 
of the introduction of that act which pro- 3 | scandalous injust » inter- 


vided for pensions hich we charged | 1 W ny of t se pen during the 

upon the consolidated fund. I still 1 sof tl i will no 

main of the opinion,’ savs Lord AIltl te my rht | r l’s own Speech, 
that if we take advantage of this fact t I 1 m t totation which he 

that these pensions were settled during m Mr. | 

pleasure, we shall, as the Repre ntati f has 1, it lL seem t mply an 


a great country, be taking an advant } nity his t of wanting to 


Q 


most unworthy of us; be isc | \ com} en COULC ¢ r even 


that nothing can be more detrimental @ t part of tl nv] 

the honour of | noland than to { - f tesmial \ } 1 duction and 
trary to our promise, and proceed it : rat 1 | ' ou 
sequence of having a mere techni ‘X- ( i ad qu 


cuse for such a proceeding. ‘This ap-. 7] place 
pears to me so clearly a debt of honour, lL others of th me kind, that are held 
that, whatever I may think of son f e, have | nsidered as property. 
appointments, [ feel bound, as a Gent i hay | is provision for 
not to consent to the takin r away V ol l —-{ { ( t subiect 


: , . 
» lone as - what does the , Tamil sett mel T! \ been the 


these pensions s 
House think ?—durine the life of the 1 cur ( red What tl y re- 
sent Sovereign? no; but * so lor as | s! cred to 1 lf the bar- 
shall be a Minister of the Crown.’ Wa f law id be broken down upon 
Lord Althorp speaking of In indis dl ‘ I 0 I even Pp ipiic con 

capacity ? No, he was speaking as the venience, we shall have no longer anything 
leader of Lord Grey s Crovernment in thi l moug u If tl discré tion of 
House of Commons ; and in that declara- p IS Ol let | up property, we 
tion he pledged not himself as Lord Al- be at no loss to determine whose power 


1 


thorp, but he pledged himself as the co and what discretion it is that will prevail 


league of Lord Grey, as the leader of | at last. It would be wise to atte id upon 
Lord Grey’s cabinet in this House, in the | th der of things, and not to attempt t 


name and on the behalf of the cabinet who outrun thi low but smooth and even 
had passed the act whereby the pensions course of nature.” Some Gentlemen may 


were reduced prospectively. Now, Sir hink that Sir. Burke was neither a good 
asec i , ; aad 5 3p aker 1 a sound reasoner, but the ma- 


* Jlansard (Third Series) vol. xiv. p. 942. | Jority of mankind are of a diflereut way of 
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thinking ; and certainly this is a passage 
in which the beauty and harmony of the 
language is only equalled by the dig nity 
and justness of the sentiment, Mr. Burke 
proceeds—“ There are occasions, I admit, 
of public necessity, so vast, so clear, 
evident, that they supersede all law. Law 
being only made for the benefit of the com- 
munity, cannot, in any of its parts, resist a 
demand which may compre -hend the 
total of the public interests.” There was 
a cheer from the 
ber for Southwark at that part of my right 
hon. Friend’s quotation, 
“Tet the hon. and learned Gentleman 
prove that the ‘ total of the public interest 
ig at issue on this motion, and then, and 
not till then, will his cheer be justified.” 
Mr. Burke continues—no law can rest 
secure and set itself up against the cause 
and rea of all pad but 
very rarely happens, and this most certainly 
is not such a case.” To which my right 
hon. Friend inte rpol: ated— “I perfectly 
agree in that sentiment as being perfectly 


Pension on the 


SU 


hon. and learned Mem- 


son such a case 


applicable to the present motion.” ‘* The 
mere time of sles reform is by no means 
worth the sacrifice of a principle of law. In- 
dividuals pass like shadows: butthe com 
monwealth is fixed and stable. The dif 
ference, therefore, of to day and to-morrow, 


which to private people is immense, to the 
state is nothing. At any rate it is better, 


if possible, to reconcile our economy with 
our laws, than to set them at variance~—a 
quarrel which in the end must be destruc- 


tive to both.’ Now this was the quota- 
tion which my right bon. 
of from Mr. Burke in 1834; and 
jected to the motion of the hon. 
learned Member because the direct 
tion of the persons in authority, 
the report of the Committee, because the 
sanction of Parliament, the un- 
varying assent of every authority to which 
any human individual could look for secu- 
rity to his property had given to these 
persons on the pension list the right, 
cording to the plainest sense in which the 
most indifferent words could be used, 
of believing that they hada claim which 
Parliament would terminate only with 
their life; and I defy the Government, 
and any Member of the House, to point 
out a single passage used by a single Mem- 
ber of Lord Grey’s Government which 
was either at variance with, which did 
not pontirely maintain that « construction 


Friend made use 
he ob- 
and 
becatise 
bee 


ause 


ac- 


or 


ne 





* }lansard (Third Series) v 


P. 575. 


Vi. 


| tion 


who goe 5; on— 


assere 5 
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| but this was in 1834; 


| with individuals, 
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and that interpretation. I know, however, 
that my right hon. Friend will say, “ Oh! 
the Act had passed, 
the compact was made with the Crown.” 
I know that as far as the case of compact 
with the Crown goes, there was a distinc- 
between the year 1834 and 1831. 
There was also a distinction between 1834 
and 1837. But as to the compact between 
the law and the individuals on the 
to the case between the faith of Parliament 
and those persons, show me what is the 
distinction between the years 1830 and 
1834, or between the years 1834 and 1837, 
if the distinction be not this, that all your 
acts from 1830 to 1837 have given them 
additional reason to be positively certain 
that they will remain in possession of their 


list, as 


pensions’ But the question never was 
put upon this issue—never at any time 
by any Member of the (covernmeut has 


the question rested upon the compact with 
the Crown. In every areument, it 
been maintained that in the compact made 
the justice that applied 
to them was that of their remaining on the 
list till in the course of nature they should 
drop off. The prince iple of the Pension 
Act was to be applic dl prosp ctively for 
the benefit of th public, but not retro- 
to the disadvantage of indivi- 


has 


spectively 


duals. I know not what course the 
Government intend to take upon this 
point, so mystified, so obscure has been 
their conduct as to the line they intend to 


‘justice or of favour 
deal to those 
to be cited to 


take, or the measure of 
which they intend to 
miserable persons who 
the bar for their acquittance before the 
Committee. I know not whether you 
mean to take the pension from a single one 
of these individuals. J should like to hear 
whether you mean to deprive any of them 
of these pe nsions whi ich you u—individually 
you—when you asi ked for a change in the 
law, and p ledge dl the faith of Parliament 
—told them that the y were entitled to 
receive, so far as you as a Ministry could 


out 
are 


e 


control it, for the remaining period of 
their lives. oe you mean to take one of 
these away If you do, I say without 


hesitation you violate the faith of the Par- 
liament—you commit, as Lord Althorp 
told you it would be, an act of fraudulent 
injustice. If you do not—why, what a 
moc kery—what a poor, what a wretched 
proce eding is this! In what terms can I 
characterise it strongly enough, if you 
really mean that you will only cite to your 
bar those individuals who for a period of 
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sixty years have been in the receipt of t! 


1e } 


pensions, more or less merited, I care not tld be hoped for from 
—but to which they belies that the e hon, a I a ‘ 
have a right, but of which in many cas nd unje 

it would be impossible fur them to produce 

any proof—if you on in to « iment he 
thei in this way, with no serious d ) the appe f pris piq 
of taking avi a pensl me irom SI Tear on ! | Ches € 
of them, can anyth & be more shuliing in | t noble L 
can any thine he mol aiisg erul t t i 
anything be more unju Bu fortu- 
nately for me I ne d not take the trou ted by is pett 
of seeking for any expression of mi S 
qualify such an action I find it charee- 1 4 
terised iu the foreib nk oft t hie 

noble Lord, the Secreta ot tor tl ment } i fait 
Home Department, in i i here no 
noble Lord on that on ‘| from 1n ence h 


question Was, wiet t ul t nd whe is 


hare state 


Crentheoman, unsuy 


and unaccompanied b root, W 
be tuduced to enter int examinati | t 
the pensio ist, a Thre i t D \ ( 

hame atter nan pe t mi, 
in order to hunt r ¢ 
which might O' { 

pension was granted it was not « ry] ( 
fOr meritorlous sery I t 

on whom it had been nferred pit 

in circumsti neces whl nt {him to th iu the 
benefit.” LD) you mean to t that ! lL. ihe cirei 
course how it not ft Ve ( eve i It 
course suggested by the most m« f | such 
supporter of the present pro tl targument which | 
Hear, then, h it i tel 

the leader of t] vho support tl I \ yu 
position ihe. ra I I 
‘Could any proposition be more odious or | of this rument, if arg 
degradiag 2 Could an proposition d, for the new poor-| 
hetter calculated, by raking up the p nd was therefor 
affairs of individuals, to gratify privat n : is} 
animosity and malignity ind allw on of the 
he done without any object. Phe. ) 
Lord goes on to t Pt ral . 

able saving which be eth l « 
if you were to dimint the WOU tit us bet 
existing pensions to the tent proposed } 

Let,” said that noble Lord, “ that Hou f up] 
compare the small amount which could by tion, | will read anotl 
possibility be deducted from the pensi the s peech of the nob 
list with the gre wid om} reduction } p bo 4 
of nearly 5,000,000/. effected by st jus deridi 
the honest and straightforward course thattl isnoa 
reducing only where they hada right t ( diff 
reduce, and where no expect itions had been the prince! » of th poor- 
entertained, and justly entertained, from ntion of its previsions, and 
interference. Let that diminution be com- more odiou MM paris 


* Hansard, (Third series, |. Xxxii, p. 122 


ared with the small diminut 


ion that alone 
equiescing in 
leman's petty 
had the 

ne national 


er assumed 


tna misere- 
The terms in 
rd, the Secre- 
Yepartment, 

» which would 
acrTaadlnyg 

thi hat great 
cted thout 


by making 
<p ( tions ot 
| 


T rati ll 
he is about 
x pet s tg he 
t which | only 
moment en« 
I iral le - 
of 
ne Ola 
5 in 
had 
S wl ich 
strictly 

eas Is th 
eo heard 
| mn should 
l ymmit 
) him 
+ t ha 
passed in 
st s much a 
\nd,. tor the 
| rad the 

t hon. 

, 

\ aud 
ed to 
| le 

r tne u 

the pr , 
passage trom 
l » whit a 
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founded in the real nature of the two sub- 
jects, I think that I never heard attempted 
to be palmed upon any public assembly 


than v0 it drawn by the hon. and learned 


Member for Southwark between the prin 
ciple of the Poor-law act and the pension 
list.” I regret to have to quote so much 
from the speeches of the noble Lord, but 


when I find that those with whom | have 
been in the habit of 
what were our common — have 
abandon d thos : principles, and when find 
myself compelled to come forward in a 


acting In 


port of those same princ iples opposed to 

. . 

the same hon, Gentlemen, it is a great 

satisfaction to me, and a considerable 

weight is removed from my mind, when 
tind that they have expres “i my senti 


ments with so much more for 


be done in any language which I « 
Why Sir, the 


rument de 
comparison be 
> 


tween the pen sion 
the i 


7 - °f e 1 
OOr-iaw | ill, if even it can be called 


» than could 
in utter, 
the 
list and 


rived from 


an argument, 


made in the 


hon, and jearned Member for Southwark, 
is calculated by the most )) la ible sophis- 
try to create the most wees feeling 


in the country, an argument more calcu 
lated to drown unfounded 
distinetions hetween the rl 
or more likely to lead to the 
degradation to th« 
the part of the rich 


a aes? 
wid TVIdLoU 


ion of 


A 1 +} 
rand The 
SUDITK sif 
ae | 
>on 


poor, and or @Xci 


,l never heard than was 


contained in that speech. Does, Sir, the 
hon, and Jearned Member mean to carry 
out in the revi 1of the pension list the 
principl 5 of the Poor-law act ? | Vir. 
Harvey, | preci ( ly so, This this | 
say, that I do trust and believe that hei 


Majesty’s Government will never sanction 


the hon. and learned Member's principle 
of interference. I believe that they v will 
not be influenced by this con parison and 
I believe that they will never Hs e the 
pension list in such an ubljust and false 


What is the obj et of the Poor 
Is it not to provide 
last res 


misfortunes 


position. 
law bill ? 
public funds, 
who through have been led 
into unavoidable distress. I for one, Sir, 
would never have supported the Poor-law 
bill if I believed that in carrying out 
provisions I was pressing with hardship 
upon those who are in penury and in dis- 
tress. Nor do I believe, Sir, and I state 
it without regard to any popularity or un- 
popularity which may attach to my avowal, 
that by carrying out the main principle of 
that act we can produce such a result. 


¥ ’ 
from the 


1Ose 


ource, for t 


its 


But to say that the pension list is the last 


{COMMONS} 


defence of 
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resource of public charity, and that no one 
has aclaim by its means to receive any hon- 
ourable distinction ipo his Sovereign or his 
country, t cannot provide for 
any person who cannot prove his absolute 
destitution, that 
single relation in 


920 


o say that we 


no person who has a 
good circumstances is to 
be placed upon this list, is, in the first 
place, going far beyond the principle of the 
Poor-law ; and, in the next, 1s viewing what 
able distinction in the 
light of public charity. There are persons 
pen 
or every 


who hav 


is now an honouw 
i 

ot b ith SeXes, 

life ; are persons 

pension either for their 


onthe sion list of allages, 


class in there 


received a 


OWN servic or for the service of others ; 
and are all these to be eaneel before the 
Committee and to be ex mined, ac cording 


to the leaning of the Memb rs, either in 


the strict manner pointed out by the hon, 
and learned Member for Southwark, or 
are they to be subjected to the more 
limited inquiry which I flatter myself will 
he recommended by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chane Hor of the Exchequi re 


all their rights, is all their fortune, is 


“tie 


all their property, and are all their cha 
racters to be subject to this most searching 
iInvestigatl n { id Inquiry. The hon. 


for Southwark 


mber 


the 


1 ' \ 
ind = Jearned v1 


hinted to ils oOurse of 


h , Cx- 
mination which he would pursue He 
tells us, first, that among the names of 
thos i th pension list ther are everal 
hundreds who receive below the amount of 
L5/, a-year, misinterpreting the powerful 
speech of my hon. Friend behind me, and 
he sneers at the feclings of hon, and right 
hon. Gentlemen who would ac cept such 
paltry sums; and the hon. and learned 
Member would then ask of these persons 
whether they have no near relation who 
( UL support them, whether they receive 
the r yy usions from mere ne essity whether 


Ithy relat basking in 
Malta 


hether they 


hey have no wea 


the sunny clime of who can afford 


them assistance, W 
friends to keep them off the parish f 
lastly he says, that, having made these in- 
quiries, he would look with kindly favour 
those who came before his tribunal ; 
after, by vote this night 


have no 
? and 


upon 


and your , sub- 


jecting these parties to this delicate cross- 


examination of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Southwark, you will, the pre- 
sentation of the rep rt of your Committee, 
bring them before the House of Commons 
and in the face of the country, to maintain 
their right to what they have ever considered 
their undoubted inheritance ; and unless 


on 
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they can prove that they are without father |] form of family 
that they are without mother, that they | effect the same. 1 YF eee 


nsions. Let 


are without brother, that they re without | 1 mb Sil it n faithful 
any sisters, and without any relation « nt of the pub has be cheered in 
any kind, or at Jeast tl hon. and: | he te! ( abour and 
learned Gentleman who reproaches me for | has 1 n 
sneering says, unless they are witha vy - reco ised id has closed hi 
legitimate claim on any person, unless t ( } under the s; tion 
are very wanderers on the face of the earth, | of h Ss Parliament, and of 
they are to | subject to condemnation ; | t } whom ] eft 
and to this condition, to this it f ‘ his t sbe le 
and to this trial, is to be subject : rvice 
person who has any claim 1 rat l l 

of the public W hie t] how a ! n 
Gentleman hinted at this debasing inqu t] hom ec m 

not debasing to t} » per ) 1)j ¢ | to j « ; | ge 
but to the party making if, i d 4 ot | 
suppress my f t { lren will 
proposition Ih | peace of 
posse 1] 1 1 ( i ~ 5 uld 

and with an indecent ar tat irbed f he 
| hope that Tam ne ru \ } t t i ior) 
imputation : but whether | were ing | y miinister « ( i be found 
in the highest or the lows ! | } Par ent 
I should COL id r mys dl i] 1) tl nt ofa 
had ever enters lj wo wy way 7 I 1dow ol 
subject any of my fe low creatures to suc] l ever be 
a degrading inquiry. Now, Sir, the right] sub eted Cl eX 
hon. (rent man the Cl ae) r of tl mn } l | I know 
Exchequer, states that he w uld d L | ( tt I NOU ted 
with all parties most tenderly d tha i know that they il have betore them 
he would take fon inquiry only suspiciou | persons oi all ages and of both sexes, that 
cases; but when the right hon. Gentle} they will demand of them xplanation 
man has carried his present motion, will | | l { ‘ t the vill pry 
| ' ter of | own Ce mitt Wi if . ( i h mar must 
I) ibli to P! vent Lryttil hy Memb l Turia ( ( | and | 
into this or that pension : Why, tl | \ ea pel who have 
Member for Southwar! Ly ec] ( ( it | e than tl 
limited inquiry will ’ Cal 
and that it will be | to hay help paltry 
all than such a curtailment : and if the! t| t mmpeten \ 
Committee is granted Iam persuaded ¢] ] ti ni 
ther: Wi | be a full and ] | | ai [ l hem to 
into the domest! circumstance if every ect, 1 her t] ih) t thems¢ ‘ to 
person in the list, and into pension which, ucl ( rad maulry { thro 
if they have not th tion of the law, ! ne s v richer rela- 
have at least the authority of prescription, | tive, ‘t with those fe mforts to 
and by the recorded declaration of this h t have ieht , and will 
House. But the hon. and learned Member} eo back to not d rraceful poverty Dut 
sneers at the idea that these pen ions are | wl if, Hr, WI | he tl ugl t of the ] Tice if 
made the subjects of family settlements :| Parliament which shall con pel them to d 
und he asks how can you expect that a! [] ea r dding to 
settlement will be made of ; pens! n of} tl bitterness of their declinine years by 
151. a-year? Why, Sir, nobody supposes! depriving them of their small allowance, 


that such a pension is so used, and the} without any knowledge of the fa 
notion 


] , 
would not have entered into the | ¢ » u say that ut t 


brain of any Member of this House except | themselves to this strict examin 
of the hon. and learned Member himself.| if they are not 

Sut, Sir, he does treat lightly the claims; th 
Which arise, not perhaps in the strict legal | en 





cts of their 

ey subject 

tion, that 
al 


ee 


ee 


eg me 


uy 
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receive the abdication of their miserable 
pittance, and you will come down and con- 
gratulate this House on the economical 
saving which has attended your great 
measure of practical reform. But even in 
the cases in which you continue the pen- 
sion, will you call before the Committee 
those who have passed a lone life in the 
service of their country P \W\ il] you SUI 
mon before this tribunal the veteran oflicers 
of our army and our navy? If you will 
not do this, will you call before you their 
widows and their orphans? And if you 
will not do this, you are not about to 
apply the pure principle of the Poor-law 
and your inquiry will be useless» And 


5COMMONS?} 
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fear and justly expect that you will be 
visited with unpopularity by those whose 


judginent is founded only on the effects of 


political excitement, who are influenced 
only by the mere watchword of party, 
and with whom it is only sufficient to 
pame the single word pension to insure 
their 0] yosition—with such acute, and 
keen, and logical reasoners vou may rea- 


sonably expect unpopularity ; but among 
1 ? 


those who look mor d reply lito the 
matter, who can scan motives. who appre- 
| clate intentions, and who will In your 
acts no other motive than a sense of public 
} justice, you will only have to show that 


how many a veteran ofhicer who has faith- | 


fully served his country, and honourably 
earned a higher reward than a paltry pen- 
sion, When he his called upon to recount 
his services, and to justify the honour con- 
ferred upon him, will, in the words of the 
proud and high-minded, but perhaps mis- 
taken Coriolanus, exclaim— 

“Tt is a part 
That I shall blush in acting 
To brag unto them. Thus IJ did, and thus; 
Show them the unaching scars, which I should 

hide, , 

As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only.” 


It is not, however, among the rich and | 


great alone, but among the poor also, that 
the degradation will be keenly felt of being 
called from the retirement in which they 


have lived in comparative comfort, and of 





being dragged before the tribunal which | 
you now propose to constitute, and to give | 


before your Committeee a detail of the 
pecuniary remuneration which has been 
bestowed upon them in gratitude for the 


services which they have rendered to their | 
country. [t is you who give this Com- | 


mittee, and on you must rest the responsi- 
bility of departing from the pledges which 
you have given; and if I had given a 
silent vote upon the question [ should 
have felt that I participated in the re- 
proach and the guilt which, though I say 
it with regret, | yet think that her Ma 
jesty’s Government have incerred by their 
patronage of this motion. And let not 
hon. Gentlemen fear that they will be 
reproached for resisting this motion—let 
them not think that they will thereby 
incur unpopularity. Popularity, in its 


strongest and best sense, is but a poor 
stimulus, and a still poorer guide to the | 
performance of our duty; but I say to 
those hon. Gentlemen, ‘‘ though you may | 


you have given a strict adherence to the 

public faith of Parliament, that you have 

maintained what you found alr dy sane- 

tioned by law: and whilst vou tell them 

that you have done this vou add that vou 
; 


have also established a check upon abuses 


for the future, and you may safely rely 


upon, you may firmly trust to the judg- 
ment, to the reason, and to the sound 
sense of the enlightened community of 


this country—you need fear no unpopu- 


larity in its true sense, aud you will never 
regret the vote which vou have given.” 

Lord John Russel/: In rising, Sir, to 
address this House, I should not have 
thought that any Member of this As- 
sembly, after the imputations which in 
the course of this debate have been thrown 
out, would have denied me the opportunity 
of replying to them. I remember per- 
fectly well, Sir, that when in the year 
iS zg the right hon. Baronet opposite, after 
a lone debate, began his reply to the ob- 
servation which 


ad been made upon the 


| 

measure of Catholic emancipation; his 
first and most impressive observation was, 
that three-fourths of the debate had been 
filled with personal recriminations ; and | 
must say, Sir, considering that the only 
motive for their present opposition avow ed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite is a deep 
sense of public justice, and judging from 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the nobie Lord, a love of justice to an 
opponent is marvellously prevalent among 
them. It has been contended that the 
Government, in giving its support to this 
motion, entirely abandons the principles 
which they formerly professed; but, at 
the same time, I must point out that not- 
withstanding this the Government may 
not so entirely concur in the terms of the 
motion, but that they, nevertheless, may 
think it matter which the House may 
adopt in its discretion ; and the speeches 


, 
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of the hon. Members on the other sid 


and impropriety of the proposition, they 
have sought to fill their periods and t 
round their sentences with quotations 


< eer 
Viinisters, to fix 


from the spe ches of the 
the sentiments which th 
ours Upon us 
for the House, ane 
that the subject is grave and important 
that even now, when I rise on my defen 
some hon. Members will s ty, “We do 


' 
I cannot but concel 





care for the particular imputati 
defences which may be made; we wish 
know whether it is or it is not the d 

the Members of the House of Com 


mons to decide whether an inquiry 


investigation should or should not tal 
place ;” and on that subject [ must 
say the noble Lord has given littl 
light to the House, or, at le if hie 
has, it has been entirelv reflected ot 

But I must say that these attacks and those 


impu ations which came from the nob 
Lord are not now new from him; nor 
it only upon the Members of the ] 
Ministry, upon those who now occupy 
Treasury bench alone, that this censure 
has fallen. He speaks of himself as hav- 
ing been cast out with Lord Grey and 
Lord Althorp. I do remember when o 
of, I think, the least justifiable attacks 
possible was made on the Ministry, in 
their being compared to “ thimble-ri reers 
and that was made when Lord Grey was 
Premier, and Lord Althorp was the leader 
of the House of Commons; and therefore, 
although the present Ministry hay ; 
: oie 


under the censure of certain Membe. 
this House, yet I must say , that the im 
tations now cast upon them are mild, that 
the accusations pre ferred are as milk and 


water, when compared with those with 
which Lord Grey and Lord Althorp wer 
assailed. ‘The question now is, as I tak 
it, whether this House ought or o 
not to appoint a Committee with regard to 

and I must agree wit! 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that if it 
could be made out that this was a case of 


the pe: sions - 


justice in 1831, and that in that year jus- 
tice absolutely forbade an inquiry, that it 
should equally forbid it in the year 
1837. But I cannot find, except in 
answers given by Lord Althorp to the 
present Lord Portman in the House of 
Commons, in any Act of Parliament, 
and least of all in the report of the Commit 
tee of the House, which the right hon 
Gentleman quoted in his amendment, 


3} ‘ } Ta 126 


| anything to make me think that it isa 
have been directed to show the injustice | 


case of injustice. ‘The Committee stated 

nerally that the pension list had fallen 

on the death of the Soverei d at the 
5 rn time th 1 ild | i} s} mea 

1] ide ! cou l l ct on 
i 1) h } } bh ] ect 

} | | Lan | t nt, how- 

{ did mn sucha 

I not n ' t it may 

t | mn h measure 

f e report ot 

mmit } on to 

t T thy 
stasd 4 

i { inces 

+] ceases 

t Stic ould 

from t \ ] Chat 

ad that 1 heir minds there would 

thet pinion they would 

ty d e their sentiments, 

it ises to which 

( if In Some cases 

\ t! there ould be injustice 

orked \ 1 distress produ ed \ e must 


presume that the Committee would not 


, 1] 
have stopped there, aud would not have 


ped 
i th 


1 7 . 
overlookec e other cases in which also 


Injusti would be produce 1. If the in- 
quiry is not injustice, am I t suppose 
tha he Committee of 1831 w 1 not 
hay ! well able to s that injust ce 
( ppoint a 1S {> Che 

ithority of Lor Althorp | been ) 

! \ t] urse of 
nim nd n founded 

hie Tay Hou that | 

rh 7] { louse 

t X] d iu 1834 


i 1 
' 
D fo 
( who had 
( } nd 
t t¢ 
{ { was dv 
ure 1 Pp tl in 
I 
' 
i i cy In- 
iS € as 
indel 
( a s t payt t 
f ¢ 1 I ] e ¢ ] { hi 
i 
es House w 
; t] Hous its vote, 
ler tt of ne lad a 
i 
] - 
t to receive them’ 
iu _ ee 
“ Hansa Third es,) % XXlll, p, 538 
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That was the argument then employed, 
and inwhat position does it place the 
argumentnow? The state of the question 
as regards that argument is this. In 1854, 
the parties had a legal right to their pen- 
sions, and because they had that right they 
could not be taken from them. That legal 
right now exists no longer, as it ceased on 
the demise of the Crown. Then what 
equitable claim is there? None; and 
there is only that demand can be made for 
the pensions which Lord Althorp declared 
he should to urge. Now | 
do say that this is a case for inquiry. he 
1854 Was, th it 
legal bar to the removal of the peusions. 
The pensioners then had the law in’ their 
favour, and they could not be deprived of 
their right. 
and there is so little of an equitable claim 
that no injury would be done by the 
of the pensions, because if it were so, how 
could Lord Althorp say, that the persons 
in the receipt of pensions were in afiluent 
circumstances, and that they ought to 
abandon them? In i the 
couduct of these persons in not following 
the advice which was given by the nobk 
Lord that is the great cause of the want 
of public confidence. ‘There are occasions, 
although | regret that they are not fre- 
quent, when persons having a right to 
pensions make a yoluntary surrender of 
them ; and I] cannot but say, that in most 
instances the persons who thus sacrifice 
their own interests to the gent ral public 
welfare, are those who have the best right, 
from varlous causes, to kee p the pensions 
which have been granted to them for past 
Lord Sidmouth was honow 

able instance of this; for he was a person 
who had a perfect right to retain the pension 
which he gave up, from his long services 
to his country ; and to instance two other 
cases, Mr. Graham More and Mr. Marsden 
were gentlemen who, with equal generosity 
and liberality of feeling, refused any longer 
to accept funds from the Government for 
their support, and tliey also voluntarily 
gave up their pensions. 
that the Committee would have refused to 
continue some of the pensions ; but with 
respect to those persons, whose claims, as 
compared to those [ have referred to, are 


} hamad 
ye ashamed 
ther was a 


obstacle in 


t] 


Now there is no legal rieht, 


my onion it is 


services. an 


as nothing, and who retain their pensions, | 
is noinquiry to be made? The noble Lord 


has referred to a denial which I 
that this case could be compared to those 
under the New Poor-law. 
opinion still; I think with some excep- 
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I do not believe | 


made, | 


I am of that | 
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tions, which are where pensions have been 
given onthe ground of distress, those are 
the only cases; and when the regulations 
under the Poor-law Act are compared with 
those cases in which peusions have been 
earned by long service, and have been 
civen on that ground, | have no hesitation 
In saying that there is manifestly not the 
But is asked, what 
is intended to be done with regard to the 
pe nsions, and whether the proposition is to 
them all, or to take them all 
' I say that is the question which 
this Tlouse will | the care of the 

» determine, and on which J 
Committee will j 


smallest analogy. it 


continue 
LW ye? 

Give to 
Committee t 
think th 
d 


doubt that they will act with due reeard 


COME 10.2 Tal 


ecision, and In their MGuUIres I Have no 


to the fe lings of the parties called before 


them. The benefit I look for is, that the 
public shall be satisfied with r¢ spect to 
the question, and if they are satisfied, I, 


ersonally, should be content to continue 
} pension r the list; 
mut] think that thi public have aright to 
inquiry wh 


i name of every on 


I 
| 


ask for an en a strong fe¢ ling 
na case in which no ine 
I do not agree 
with those who say that this House or that 
a Committee of the House has not aright to 
be liberal or to be generous upon the subject. 


I think they have a right to represent the 


intervenes, and j 


justice shall be done, and 


people in this respect as in every other ; 
and I think that, if it were possible to 
plac this question before the people in the 
first place, there could be no doubt of 
there being a majority in favour of the 


Inquiry - and, secondly , if the whole people 
had this case before them, and were to 
know all the circumstances connected with 
the business, I think there could not be a 


provision more liberal, or more beneficent, 
than that which would be made by them, 
if, on the ground of public service, any 
one had claims on their generosity or libe 
rality. In putting the question, there- 
fore, before the Committee, I would put it 
as I would before the whole nation. Sus- 
picions have prevailed with regard to the 
pension list in the minds of the public, 
which the frequent refusals of the House 
to grant an inquiry have tended to in- 
Had it been a question of justice, 
I should have felt myself bound, on the 
demise of the King, as a question of jus- 
tice, to maintain it; but it being now not 
a question so founded, that argument 
must be put aside. I say that the ques- 


Creuse. 


tion of the justice of the case no longer 
| exists, the pensions have ceased by law, 
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and Lord Althorp having declared t} lsu } t pr pos n th 
the persons by whom m ny of m wert [| t of eve t de of the 
received should in justice haye given them | | r | ' ¢ there ix 
up, I will read that portion of tl | not nicl ’ 3 not 
of Lord Althorp, which IT hay lie | nee le ‘ | tion 
read, in which this is stated: ** Though | ; 0 ve rf 
he could not,” said Lord Althorp ly 1) t 
into the fee Ines f other hi was r ly t if ni ! 1USt ; i he nob r rd D 
a , . ae ee . ' . . 
declare that if he was possessed of funds | p t Wit ! lL had bee ne @ 


sufficient for his own support he wo 1] ft ! til \ nil ft ndshiy ind f 
not receive any peu on 


Well, then, when he says that the pen- - pear discourt. 


sions ought not to be received, d ! ad. | | unde- 
say that they cannot just y | tal ( the} ’ } ain! 

Such being the case, then, the only q rr k o l on 

is, Whether the inquiry shall | | Minister he { knowe- 
not, and on this pomt not ikea r Leela ( { | I i fallen 
Gentleman opposite ha da ord—they LT] mad ir tne per mad 1 

have all been silent Phere will be th 1834, and of tl hl eged 
satisfaction, that it by ine felt that if those | I but in doin ’ 
proper that an inquiry shall be ne | | ( ided rether thos portions of 
through with respect to all th pensions hes whi e of a tendeney ad 

with regard to those on which the Com ‘ th ing lit hich de desired 


mittee shall be satisfied the public will be } te um but which. if I had opposed ih 


In 
satisfied, and the persons thu elected | place of havi ny his motion. would 





will receive then pensions to th nea } | uoted ‘ ‘ : st 
their lives, and the public will feel n me. My nob) i'riend—tor I must still 
further curiosity ov the subject, knowing, | call him so, notwithstanding what has 


as they will then, that due inquiry had | taken place this evening—I cannot sacri 
been made. IT am sure, however, that if | fi riendship even for triumph in 
we take the opposit course, and refuse to | dehate—My noble Friend ys, that the 
grant a Cominittee, that we lay the foun- | question which I now support is the very 
dation for another motion with respect t osition which | hefar resisted l 
this subject—tor increased mistrust in the iy most distinetly that it is not Lhe pro 
minds of the public—for increased dith- | p sition of the th of Februar L wa 
culty with respect to the civil list I am | t t { CLE’ ommiuittes hould be ip- 
confident that the people wish to do jus ntcd to inquire into and consider cach 
tice to the parties and, if by the Inquiry ! { ho oth ny uston list but the term 


taking place, they should think injustics f the present proposition are of a far dif- 
would be done, | am sure that they would. f nt charact hey are, that Select 


have lustructed hon. Members n to pare | Committ i mulre ww far pensions 


ticipate in permitting sucha proceeding to. g ted ought to tinued due 
tak place. regard being had to the just mghts of the 
“Wy 7] } ! H rm ' ) 
Che ( RANCCHLO id ed Lilie pi t a; ae r © 4 mommy tl publ pels 
proposition ol the right hon. BY ict - | i! hol { t] ndilierent 


posite amounts to this, t 

be made to enable the Crown to continu { ot iten MN been 
the whole of the 
nued bv the Crown m the accession of thr f this natu tol ert tl ise, ‘subiect 


haat provision shail distinction in prineiple between the 
‘nsions. whether cont = | no fo urd at , 


late King, or subsequently granted by the just clanms of the parties!” Agai 
his Majesty. This amounts, then. t sir, | 1 taxed Ith 1uco siste) Vy, Inas 


resolution that the House shall withou nuch hat it said my present cours 
any inquiry vote an annuity of 150,000 liffers from that which [ pursued on the 6th 
to meet the demands of the yr vsion list fF May, 1834 ‘1 propost on the 
while the proposition which | make to | 6th Nl was, “for a Select Committ 
the House is, that the whole shall be | t re \ the 2 lopted 1 
voted if, on Inquiry, the whole shall rep | i ! ipplical ) | 


found to be justified, and that at all event he pension | t t 


suc h portions shall be ve ted wh ch the it ! ted ') ed that t 
yuiry shall prove to be just TTT | propel rebled baa } most List ippliy f 


VOL. XXXIX, {Thiet 1 


tee ln ay tna lie 


i 
; 
: 
& 
i! 
i 
} 
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rules subsequently adopted to the whole of | reign. 


the pension list. We had no right to adopt | 


rules made in 1834 to pensions granted fifty 


years antecede ntly. I repeat, therefore, 
that neither of the propositions referred 
to was at all similar to the present one ; 


there is a clear distinetion, moral as well 
as verbal, between them. Sir, the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman have 


been good enough to quo te lavishly from 
my speech in February, 1834. Let me 
state to the House expressions which | 
then used, but which Lord and 
right hon. Gentleman have not quoted, and 
Y will leave the House to judge 
us, as to our fairness as well as our 
tency. Sir, when I was taunted 
what my own constituents would 
to the vote I then announced 
be my intention to rive, My 


1834, 


the noble 


bet we en 
COUSIS- 
with 

Say 
it to 
Was | 


as 


auswer 'T) 


} 
clectors of | 


“T have already told the 
bridge that I was not prepared to resume What 


im- 


had been conveyed to individuals by the la 
of the land, and by these sentiments lL am 
willing to abide. Be the origin of the Act 
rightful or objectionable, as relating to those 
who advised it, have not these parties who 
hold under these grants the security of an Act 
of Parliament—passed after full deliberation, 


withall means of inquiry in our power—passed, 


too, above all, with the character of acompact ! 
-| say that these parties have a peculiar 
right, and aright, too, that from our engage 
ments with the Crown is of the nature of 
compact enter¢ d into by the Legislature, afte: 
full deliberation and with all the means of 
judging in its power; for, during all the dis- 
cussions on the Civil List Act and the oth 
act alluded to, this pension list was in the 
hands of hon. Members who were then, as now, 


aware of all the objections existing against it 
s 


The question was then an open question—til 


these statutes were pass¢ d—but it is no longer 
so. At present, the motion, if it be made, 
ought to be tramed, not with a view to strike 
out certain parties from this list, but to censure 
the House and Government for passing those 
acts. [have said that these engagements wert 
in the nature of a contract. Atthetime of the 
accession of his present Majesty, we obtained 
from his Majesty an entire and absolute aband 
onment, not only of the hereditary revenue 
which upon any former occasion had been 


surrendered by the Crown, but of other reve- 
nues which, up to that moment, had been kept 


within its uncontrolled dominion. ‘The House 


of Commons looked naturally, but it looked 
justly, to the restriction of this vote for pen- 
sions; and therefore the Committee suggested, 


and Legislature ced in 


that there 


and the Ifous« Lequue 


should be 


{COMMONS} 








| lon uly appes aled to. 
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And yet it is now expected, the come 
having that should 
proceed to revise such portion of it as we may 


pact been executed, we 


think it advisable to alter. a p to the period 
of such contract it was undoubte dly open to 
al hon. Member to Tals a ( A as 
he might thint proper; but I say tha ; Mae 
jesty’s faithful Commons, having shor this 
compact with his Ma { the case is now tar 
diflerent, and the time fon inquiry has passed 
away. | again say that [ ol-ject to this motion, 
because I think it ji op} sed to the acts we 
have pas becat Lt k ita ontrary to 
the con pac we hav made with tl ( wn— 
because I think it will lead to fruitl nd 
pain ul pel 1 disc nn nd because [am 
of opinion that, hout a forcible violation of 
existing rights, it cannot be productive of any 
beneficial result 

Sir, | appeal to the House, to those 
who heard the noble Lord and right 
hon. Gentleman, whether the grounds 


circumstance 
ered into with 


the 
been ent 


{ then rested on, namely, 
of acompact having 


the existing Sovereign, does not precise ly 


leave the question an open one at the pre- 
sent moment, when we have no compact 
on the subject with the Crown ?> Were such 


Wwain 
as strenuously insist upon our strictly ad- 
hering to it as I then did; but there is 


a compact now im existence | would ; 


no such compact with the Crown. But, 
Sir, though we have no compact with the 
Crown, have we no compact with the 
people ? What is the question on which 
we are to divide, and which is to 
eo forth to the people? According to the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman, 
we are to vote for the lives of these par. 
ties annuities of L50,000/. a-year: and I 
say, too, let us vote these annuities if they 
be just ones, but let us_ first enquire whe- 
ther the vy are just. | might rest the case on 


The 


has been 


this statement, but [ will eo further, 
immutable 


Now, 


justi ¢ 


let 


principle of 
me ask you 


} —you who take upon yours Ives so high a 


tone in speaking of ca decisions of Parlia- 
put sucha judg- 
nent on the lla Ti of 
to say, that the appointment of 


ment wake you mean 
Parliament 
a Select 
y 


injustice : 


as 


Committee is synonymous with 
Whatever hon. Gentlemen opposite may 
think, I have a better or higher opinion of 
the Members of this [louse than to concur 
in any such judgment. [ do not believe 
that the Committee will act unjustly. I 


|} do not believe that its recommendations 
will be contrary to authority and rea- 
son. | willsay, for myself, that no more 


the suggestion, imposed 
limitation on the civil list pensions greater 
than was ever agreed to by any former Sove- | 


than Lord Spencer, 
to injustice towards 


will Lever be a party 
any 


individual ; but 
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I say further, that just t t | | 
pensioners themselves ught to 2 i. I ( 
the inquiry. Let ’ra the i 
and go through it sei ly d dist 
but at the same tim 
ingly, for by sucel { ' 
it be said tl ; 
sistent—we may i \ \ ( 
all we wish to reach Let } 
greatest considerat it! 
deference, nay, with thi 
for the feell: £ ! 
proceeding, va) n | 
with the search f 
the best mode of ut ‘ 
sO col duct d t i | 
that the pensions ] 
of searching inve he F ( W. ( 
dispose of thre mM } tt 
them on the id ’ 
let us have 1 more lis ( ; 
on the subject You m t red : ‘ 
the perso! > vii S Leidrte l il ry is 
placed on the pension 1 » 
and rejoiced at the altered state of t] | 
I thank the House tor the opportunity tH] Ked 
has given me of making thi br ‘ Pata 
explanation. The point on whi h we ai Dar , i 
about to divide, |] repeat is this :—The 
noble Lord and right ho Gentlen | 
ask us to vote annultte i | QOU?., tol & es 1 17 
the lives of these parties, without “2 'R 
Inquiry into the merits of the respective “ . | CDO 
Cases we tender | ! nou f | 
vecompanied with the pled > ( 
or any part or th it | 
shall appear on inquiry | 
The Ifouse divid t 
tion Lye 29 | 
()2 4 ~ 
] \ =p 
} iF | (; 
Adam, Sir (¢ 13, ! ! | A 
Aclionby, Il. A ; | i | 
Ainsworth, I. | \ ( ( L 
* Alsager, ( upt ) 1} il, j 
Anson, hon. Colon RB 
Anson, Sir Greores 3 4 
Archbold, R. 3 MI. J i | 1) 


Attwood, I. 


Bainbridge, E B ay 
Baines, E Blur Sir ¢ NI 

Ball, N. 1} J \] | 
Bannerman, Ales Bral Sir W \ 

Baring, I°. 'T. Bridgeman, H Sir R.A Martin, J 
Barnard, . G. Bris ey | \] Wot 


Barton, H. W Srocklehurst. J 1] ; mr ¢ 
Barry, G. S. Brodie, W. B 
Beamish, F. B. 
Belfast, Earl ot Browne, R. D i | | 1 ¢ | ue \\ 
Bellew, R. M *Brownrt 1] a Pp \| \ 
Benett, J. brvan. G | | | \] 1) 





JA, 





i 4 t, | \ 
Paget, I 


Ponsonby, hon. J. 
rot. 
Power, J 

Price, Si R 
Protheroe, Ef. 
Pryme, Geo 
Pryse, P. 
Ramsbottom. J. 
Re neton, | N 
Rice, E.R 

Rice, rt. hon. 7 
Rich, EI 


Pott 


* Rick! rd, \' 
Roche, E. B 


| 

Roche, D. 
Roche, D. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M 
Rumbold, C, | 
Rundle, J 

Lord J 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord ¢ 
és il we Y. Colone | 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, G.P. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, Ge neral 
Sheil, R. hh. 
*Sibthorp, Colonel 
lair, Sit G 
Smith, J. A. 
Smitl ; h R 


Russell, 





*Sin¢ 


Acland, Sir T. 
Acland, T. D 


Py NS2ONS ON the 


es Sir VW M 
Stand ( 

Stal M 

S ley, W. O. 

t eld, W. It. ¢ 
St rt, J 


\\ tae, s ( re 
Willa \4 
Williams, W \. 
\\ Pimot, l | 
Wilshere, \ 
Winningt aes Rem | 
Winnington, ti J 
W ood, Charles 

W or d, Sir Ma ( 
Wood. George W 
Worsley, Lord 


W oulfe. Sergeant 


A" oO rt, ¢ ptaih 
Adare, Vise 





{COMMONS} 


Alexander, Viscount 


Alford, Viscount 


\ Vor 
4 twood, \I 
Ba ye, \ 
Bagot ue WV 
Ba Col 
Ba Lae 
Baring, hon. | 
BB } or 


tema J 
Bell, M 
3 nti 9 | i ( 
Bethell, R 
Blackstone, W 


Jorthwick, P 
Sradshaw, J. 
Jramston, IT. W 
Broadley, Tl 

bro lwo i. I] 
Bruce, Lord | 
Bruges, W. LI 
Burr, 1 

B I], Sir ¢ 
Caleraft, J 

Cam] Pas i] 
( ping, Sirs 
C'antelupe, Visct 
Cast rea h, Visct 
(hand Viarque 


Clive, | R 
Codrin “ ( 
( V1 t 

{ upton, PE. ¢ 

( nollv. ¢ 


Courtenay, P. 
Creswell, ¢ 


neton 
Ye Hforsey, S. 
Israeli, B. 


Douglas, Sir C. EF, 


, Si : 
Dowdeswell, W 
Dufhield, T. 
Dugdale, W.S. 
Kast, J.B 
Eastnor, Vi 
vaton, R. G, 
erton, W. 


count 
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Estcourt, T. H. S. 
Farnham, I. B. 
‘ielde D, W. 

| 


OWeS, kK. 


| 
| 
| 
Fleming, J. 
| 
| 
i 


Caskell, James Mili 
{ A 
Gl tone, W. 4 
Cils ~ 

y 5) 





Ifod n, RR 
i] a J. W 
Holme, hon. W. A 
Ifolmes, W. 
II ne, Ga, W 
Llope, LH. 4 


i > 
Hotham, Viscount 
Hlouldsworth, ‘J 
Ifoustoun, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 


Ineestrie, Visco 


Irvi . 
Jackson. S it 
Jam Sir W, ¢ 
} i \ 
I, , 
\ | | 


Jones, T. 
IK mble 9 IH. 
Kerrison, Sir ! 


Kirk, P. 
Knatehbull, Sir I 
Knight, 11. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Law, hon. C. E 
Lefroy, rt. hon, T 
Lewis, W, 

Liddell, hon. Hl. ‘I 
Lincoln, Marl of 


Litton, EK. 




















937 Controverled le lion bill. } yx if t \ 1; 19D 


Lucas, Edward R irds. Richard ' m , 
Lygon, General 12 « eston. ] , a} aa ; 
[ . . . ; ‘ i pT pCd se 
Mackenzie T. Ro ee ee | | 
; ; nog 
1 ie aera ne t clau 
Mackenzie, W. | Round, C.G | cl 
} { bill wa 


Mackinnon, W. A Ry d. J 

Maclean, D kt (‘ol » I the present 
Mahon, Vis nt Rus ay ' : . 

Maidstone, Vise { St. P 1] \I 3 } ' — 
Manners, Lord ¢ S 1 }? ; 


Marton, G. . | n. \ | I 


Niaster. TT. W. ¢ ~ 

Maunsell, T. P 

Meynell, ( ip ' i 

Miles, W. Sheppa 

Miles, P.W.S Shirley, J 

Miller, Wim, Tlenry : ‘ , ht 

Milnes, R. M. ‘ th, Sir ¢ | \ t { 

Moneyp nny, L. ¢ 

Morgan, € 

Ne 3 . | A l 

Nicho fol . j 
thland, | 

Ossi to) | H ‘ | ( 

C)we I] () \ 

Pa e. ' 

}? On, 

|? i k t ( 

Palmer, G 

Pa key ‘I \ \ 

Parker, R { 

Parke tl \ 

E rw ( } 

iw Q ‘ 

Peel, J 

hein ne | \\ 

Pereeva ( 1 

Perceval, ( | \ 

Prey II \ 

Vo | 

1 ~ 1 ‘ 

Polk Sir | 

Powell. ¢ 1 

Powe) Vi \ | 

Praed, W thire \ ] 

Price, R. . 

Pringle, A 

Pus: y. P 

Ramsay, | j il. | 

Reid,Sir JLR | Sir J 
CONTROVERTED ELECTI { 

Mr. Cc, Bulle) miove | tl combate 

the Controverted Elections Bill p 

He intended, he said, to move its recom. | ; ie i] 

mitment on the 7th of February. | proximity to t 
Sir R. Peel had not the least objection 

to the motion. As he found that the | On t] 

was not intended by the hon. Mover t the 1 ' 

have any reference to pi nding eleetions, | « ierat 1 to-n 

he should give it his best considerati 

aud in the discussion of it he should, as 

far as possible, endeavour to allay all | / presented petitions | La 

party differences. Miss senate i) cme i irate 
The House went into Committee. Wesle Chapel, I bri Devor 


a i ; : 
Sir 2, Peed wished to know from the | praying that immediate steps might be 
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Vegro {pprentice 


tuken {o place thie ipprentices iin oC 
colonies on the same footin is. the 
, = 
emancipated negroes. Ehere was 
\ ’ 


conceived, iuse for the e 


which 


reat c 


] } 4 
had been made in this country, 


vrenerally, and also in the colonies, on thi 


subject. ‘Those complamts were div d 
against the legislatures of | colon iO 
their delay in performing their part of tl 
inplied, it not expressed, comp Ct. 1 
large sum of the public money of thi 
country was voted to them. fle adam i 
that an important and salutary chi 
had been efteeted by the emancipation 
Act; but all that could be done had not 


yet ber ih ef] cted 


prog 
Pee } baowl 
celerated, in ordcr thatt 


ress th measure ough Ove ac 


Ol 


of the slaves and then physical situat 
might be still further improved, and 

b hoved the G el nent and i \ 
ment of thi ountry. t rt 1 ire 
for effecting th t of ect. tI | ad ed 
for returt witl ( t te 

which had been eral ted to diftere: 
parties, under the Act of 1 RR df 
insisted on tl necessity of the 

laid on the table a return of the n 

those to whom aw ds had been 1 

the purpose of seeing who had, an 

| id not, ~ rforn 1 the pa 

pact. He ( d tl id 

ampl time for t pre ction of Ul 
return b ne ul yY W e ld 

must walt Six Ol l \ | I . 


after the recess. as the comm 


not be re dy b fore tha ti . 
that delay took piace th t | 
feared, would be of no use. lf there w 
iny difficulty, he would be conte) 
an account of all sums awarded, and tlic 
names of the parties in the first 1 

That, he thou ht. could | pi duced v 1 
out the least difficulty But, if they 
waited until ter tl] "rece . the whol 


20,000,0002. might be paid without then 


knowing whether the awards had been 
earned by a duc pe rformance of the com- 


pact or not. 

Lord Glenelg said, that no desire existed 
in any quarter to withhold the fullest in- 
formation on the The 
however, difficulties to be encountered in 
framing 
the change and decease of claimants. I! 
Friend 


Was 


subject. re were, 


| ann ' . + 
tne account 1h) ience Ol 


Cconseqdi 


would call on the com- 


hat they would 


] " 1] 
his novie 


sure 


missioners, he 
e him every information in their power. 
Lord Brougham did not mean to say,| and sanction of the House. 


oly 


i the colonies. 





Ipprentices QA 


not been refused, that 
hed Lo delay 
vilfully delayed by the 


its produc 


COMM yne;rs. what he e mplained 
f was, that what apy ured to him to be 
thned sary delay had been interposed 
bet n his motion and the production of 
the 1 ivt What hi noble Freud had 
said did not 1 the least degree convince 
him that the paper could not be furnished 
much irl | | \ ied to stimulate 
thie minis 8) prod iC if 1 SOO 
1s possi] | is extremely simple 3; one 
linn ted the award, another the naine, a 
hird the sum paid, and fourth, the 
party tO whom payment was made, If 
there were any difficulty in making out 
thi reLcuri i j { In of p rt iving, 
na ( 1 1) s 1 in finding 
out j é 1 to be aa] 1¢ Lhe 
\ t nit t rt, Pf put 

p wit i unt ¢ thi uu 
ward H tainly did expect by th 

' . 
| od } t} tt } | | ™m ved 
lor, to | tacas waist 
the r ) Dd CCl 1 i ley ut who 
h not | rfoi dt part of t com 
| ' 

Phe | ? uid, it when, 

tl } i passed, if V 

{ 

' uld be do 
ri tie Hew ae 
ished t ' Lord hat 
| i th | L subrect 
Min In his 
’ thine t V possibly 

OU ) ] tl rroe 
Vy Lord had 
: . ( ( il Secret \ 
| up i ( two | ul ht { 
; House should know 
hat bad en ( the important 
by] CT erro edur i Wi 1 he had 
th | hold hy tuation which 
the nol Lord bly filled he had been 
pressed severely upon this subject ; and he 
wished to know to wh it extent the object 


to which he referred had been attended to. 
Lord Glenelg said, that although the 
been laid 

upon the table of their Lordships’ House, 
they had been upon the table of the other 
House of Parliament, and sums of money 
had been voted by the House of Commons 
for the purposes of general education in 


papers upon this subject had not 


Those sums had been ap- 


doubt would meet with the approbation 
They had 


upon a principle which he had no 
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been distributed through the medium of | The negleet of educa then, was not 

different societies, whose object was to | owing to there being no funds, but to the 

further education in the colonies; and he] refusal of the Legislature of Jamaica to 

could assure the llous that ther had | iban int lera " ti. id their con 

been no laxity on the part of her Ma-|t td card of thi peals made to 

jesty’s Goverument to ettect so d sirabv them DY th rovernol 

an object as the edu ition of tl negroes. Lord Glen i(y ud, t til nobli and 

Mr. Latrobe, a great travelle: ind one | learned [Friend tmaeined that the edu 

perfectly well qualified for the duty, lad! tion of the negroes had been neglected by 

been sent out last summer, in the ec ipa th Grovernn t because tl House of 

city ot isp ctor, to exanhill What had \ nobly of Jamaica was ppose ad to its 

been done in the West India colonies wit! tel bn, that Opinion was not correct. 

reference to education; and | rad »| The Gover t ot tk ( try bad done 

coubt that that gentleman would be} its duty as far as it possibly could. The 

enabled to make a report on the subject | Government had p vered in promot 

that would be sat sfactory to the Hous ducation, It had pplied t » that object 

and to the country. t| sums voted by Parliament for the 
Lord Brougham said, it he had known | purpose, and its etiorts, he was happy to 

that the noble Karl meaut t put a ques iv, had been assisted by several private 

tion on this important subject to the nol 

Secretary for the Colo il D partm hit, ] B) Spo} tirely and ex 

would have prepared him lf tO GIy I ixtvel ( ti conduct i thie colonial 

answer to that question. Efe could, how leoislature, id not of the Government, 

ever, answer the qucstion, so far as if} 1 Ww heed 1 fact, to contend 

lated to one of the colonies. fle trad \ { PiOUse \ssembly 

before him two messages, add sed , 

the noble Governor of Jamat (th Via 

quis of Sligo) to the L.ecislative Assen \ moOUS OF COMMONS, 

of that island. In the first he found tl 

passage : ‘[ sent you down no less t 7 Dec li, | 

four measures on the subject of 

tended system of education, : 

measure on that subject has proceed ; 

from the Hous 1 Cmbi i ! \\ 

otherwise than conclud that 

indifferent to it? In wot 

from the same nob | 1 to th t xt 

body ther were these ' () 1 

formed you that th 

sterling had been voted by the | | \\ CATIHEDRAI 

Parliament for the support of education in! Mr. Co/quhoun rose to put a question 

the colonies, with a promise of furtl te noble Lord, the Secretary for Ire- 

assistance. You have taken no st ns land, respectin ome proceedings In the 

make that assistance available.” A: ».| eity of Waterford, of which he took it for 

in anoth« r part of that message his Lord ranted that that noble Lord was coguiz- 

ship said to the House of Assembly, ‘*[ ant. He was alluding to a violent riot 

have transmitted to you despatch s from | which recently took place within the ca- 

the Secretary of St ite for the Colonies thedral church of that city—a riot which 


recommending the repeal of th 3d | had suspended the performance of the 
] 


canon with a view to faci if ite the exten- Prote stant service, and which had te rmi- 


sion of religious education; but you have} nated in the expulsion of the Protestant 
refused to repeal it.” There was, then, it clergy from their own church—a riot at 


would appear, no want of funds, at least which th polices were present, and of 


in Jamaica, for the purpose of education. | which the authorities at Waterford must 


Funds had been voted on this side of the| have been fully cognizant. The question 
water, and the intentions of the British | to which he wished to obtain an answer 


Legislature were frustrated, and its libe-| was this—‘‘ Has the Irish Government 
rality rendered unavailing, by those to| issued any orders directing an inquiry to 
} 


whom we had riven sO many millions | be instituted into the conduct of the au- 


oO 7 
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Trish Church. 


thorities and the police upon that oe- | 
casion ? 

Lord Morpeth, in reply 
just put to him, observed, 
Sequence of 


to the qu slion | 
that 
a memorial which had 
sent to the Irish Government from Water- 
ford, stating the 
occurred there, 
been written 


Ireland by the 


con- 


bec 8} 


in 


umstances which had 
the following answer had 

the Under Secretary fo1 
at uthority of the Lords jus- 


Cire 


by 


tices of that county. The noble Lords 
then proceeded to read a letter signed by 
Mr. Drummond, in which it was stated 
that the Lords justices had received a me- 
morial, signed by several respectable im- 


he eity of Wa 
of a violent outrag¢ 


habitants of t tertord, « 


plaining committed in 


the cathedral of that city, and that they 
had directed him to inform the memo- 
rialists that no time should be Jost in com- 
mencing a full inquiry int the truth of 
their complaints. It further stated, that 
if the allegations set forth in their me- 
morial should be substantiated, the me- 
morialists might rely upon the assurance | 


hat 


brip 


its best 
all 


Who 
an outrace 


of Government t it would 
endeavours to ¢ to 
were engaged in so disgraceful 
and that it would direct the | 
ties, whose duty it preserve thi 
peace, to take every for the | 
prompt suppression of such disturbances 


LLSC 
jUSEICE 


, 


cal authori- { 


to 


Was 


precaution 


in future. A copy of the memorial and 
the answer had been sent to the Mayor of 
Waterford, and he had been required to 


make a report and observ: tions thereupo 

The Inspe ctor General of the Constabul uy 
had also been ordered to 6 the 
conduct of the 


inquire int 


police on that occasi 
On 


motion of 
| 


| 4] 
HURCII.| Lili 
1 


Lord J. Russell that the order of the day 
for the second reading of the Municipal 
hi Sai ions (Ireland) Bill be read, for 
the purpose of postponing it, 


Irisi ¢ 


Sir G. Sinclair rose and said, that he 
thought he could not _ embrace a more 
favourable opportunity for asking rie 


Majesty’s Ministers whether they intende« 
to introduce, and at how early a peri = 
any Bill relating to the Irish Church? As 


long as they occupied the Opposition 
benches, nothing would eo down with 
them but tithe bills and — 
clauses. His right hon. Friend, the Mem- 


had 
proceedings 

i forward man) 
portance, 


een precluded by 
on 


ber for Tamworth, 
factious 
from bringi: 
sures of great 


these subjects 
ary mea- 


but it seemed | 


iy salut 
im 


§ COMMONS} 


shelf in ordea th: it 
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that, these 
their purpose 
climb into oflice 


as propositions had answered 
by Ministers to 
,they were now laid on the 
Ministers might retain 


them back which 


enabling 


those places by keeping 


| they had acquired by urging them forward 
‘when it suited thei purpose. Objects 
seemed to assume a very different aspect 
according to the positions from which they 
were viewed. ‘The tithe question, which 
ippeared like a mountain when looked at 
from the Opposition side of the House, had 
dwindled intoa mol hillwhencont mplate d 
from the towering altitude of the ‘Treasury 
bench The Bi always crept into the 
Hlouse about the fag end of the Session, 
It seemed to labour under a mortal com- 
plaint, according to the unanimous verdict 
of the whole college of stat physicians -— 
a complaint which took the form of a 
linverine disease, rather than that ofa gal- 
loping consumption; it travelled through 
the House by slow and casy stages, halted 
with consummatt prudence at each rest- 


.] 
aVS and wecks, and 


even 


seemed to shrink with instinctive horror 
from a nearer approach to that * bourne,’ 
from which no traveller, encumbered with 
an appropriation clause by way of pass- 
port, could ever be expected to return 
Phe measure never appeared in the House 
until all the railroad and enclosure Bills 
and others of superior importance could 


be 


introduction 


no longe interfered with, although its 


was a necessary 
the 


he other questions col- 


prelude, ot 


] ° . 3 
at least concomitant, to favourable 
) 


‘ + 


consideration of t 


nected with Irish policy. In fact, her 
Majesty's Ministers had neither the man- 
liness to take steps foi forcing the Bill 
through the Legislature, nor the modesty 


to acknowledee their inability to carry it, 


and move that th 
rescinded, nor the decency to resign 
they bafiled great 
which they declared to be indispensable 
for public tranqt uillity. They quailed be- 
fore the majesty of the House of Lords, 

who, by their firm and patriotic defence of 
our Protestant institutions, had established 
the strongest and most universally acknow- 


\ppropriation clause be 
, when 


were on a measure, 


'ledged claims to the respect and gratitude 


of the country. Sir G, Sinclair concluded 
by repeating his question, as to the inten- 
tion her Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject of the Irish church, and wished to 
know at what period, after the recess, a 
Bill would be introduced 2 

Lord J. Russell: A Bill on the subject 


of 
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of the Irish church will be mtroduced afte | \ nt t \ iould 

the recess. l; {| r ti 

1 | solu 

MerEssaGti FROM i Cro { Lit i | 

J. Russell ippeared at the bar nd | 0 

answer to a question from = th | 

replied that he brought down tothe | | . 

amessage from the Crown I le | d 

Lord, having been ordered to bi | pt rt ti 

placed it in the hands of the Speak y | { 

proceeded to read it, having fit | ( 

hon. Members to be uncovered tlen 
“Vict Re | 
“ Ter Majesty, takin: con | | 

provision mad V ; t - 

Royal Highness, the Du I 

beloved moth ! nl ‘ )) 

the care of li faithiul 4 ae I j 1 

confidence that they will adoy 

as her Royal High | i 

her increased Pp! f, 

eem to req > 
On the motion of Lord John KR 1) 

was ordered that the Hous 

itself to-morrow into a Committee ot | very 

whole House, for the purp fF ta 

into consideration her Maj ra- f 4 ( 

cious Message. ( ntestat 
Civin Lisr.| The Chancello ( uid 

Exchequer moved that the Hou | 

itself into a Committee on the Civil j | | Ny i 1 put 

Acts ld 
Mr. Hume beeved | i Lord 

course the right hon. Gentleman intended M1 ‘ i would 

to take on going into Committ Hel) { 

was anxious that the | shoul { | | ¥ ' a 

pledged to any particular li tl day 

report had been only that mornit \ Hou ( 

in the hands of Members I ( ID ved 
The Chancellor of the Fach r said, t { \ sty 

if was quite true, as the hon. Gentlema d, at au 

had stated, that the report had only been | dienit or od 

placed in the hands of Members that day, | t M { ‘ t \ 

but every possible effort had been made t 0 , toe with an addi 

give it publicity and circulation. He was | tional reven f 10, Maj 

about to propose resolutions carrying into | ty’s S d servants ; that the payment 

effect its recommendations, with the vier hould umence from tl lay of the 

of introducing a Bill, in the future stages ise of his late Majesty; that it should 

of which opportunities would be afforded | be charg upon tl onsolidated fund, 

of discussing every point that might b | that, in addition to such annual sum, 

raised. In the present state of business, | a . be granted in the way of pensions 

and when they were close on the holidays, | upon the civil list to the xtent of 1,2004.. 

he trusted the hon. Member would offer } and Chat all the hereditary revenues 

no opposition to the resolutions. Hej ofthe Crown in England, Scotland, and 

should move them without offering any} Ireland, as well as the droits of Ad- 

observations, but he would pledge himself} miralty, dr f the Crown, four and 

to the House, that the order of the day} a-half per cent. duties, and all the other 

should be brought on atan early and con«! branches of the casual 


revenues arising 
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out of the United Kingdom, or the foreign 
possessions of her Majesty, which at the 
period of the demise of his late Majesty 
were subject to the Crown of Great 
Britain should, during the lifetime of her 
present Majesty, be carried to the con- 
solidated fund.” 

Mr. Hume had not heard anything in 
the resolution respecting Cornwall or 
Lancaster. He wished to know whethe 
the revenues of those two duchies were to 
be surrendered ? 

The Chancellor of the Keach que (ete 
tainly not. He had never for one moment 
considered that they were to be surren- 
dered, and they did not pass under the 
title of revenues of the Crown, 

Mr. Hume had great objection to the 
exclusion of these revenues. On a former 
occasion, when a Bill passed the House 
containing the same words, a noble and 
learned Lord, then a Member of that 
Hlouse, said they had been taken by sur- 
prise, and the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, if he recollected rightly, contended 
that the revenues of the duchies came 
within the meaning of the resolution. He 
should say nothing more on the subject, 
as he now found the y were exe luded, but 
he had one observation to make. He 
hoped that the time had now arrived when 
the droits of the Admiralty would be 
abolished, since a more barefaced robbery 
had never been committed ona highway 
than the levying of these droits of Ad- 
miralty on the sea. From 1790 till the 
end of the war, individual property to th 
value of 12,000,000/. sterling had been 
seized without a declaration of war, the 
owners of which had no knowledge that a 


COMMONS} 


state of war existed, and could not be | 


prepared for it. The Untied States 
made a proposition to the Governments of 


Europe, that as private property in towns 


taken by an enemy was always held 
sacred, private property in ships passing 
from place to place should be protected. 


Some of the smaller states had agreed to | 


act on it, and he thought it a question 
well deserving the serious consideration of 
the House. He hoped that in the course 
of the Session measures would be taken 
by some hon. Member to relieve the coun- 
try from the disgrace and opprobrium 
attaching to the present system. Like 
most other ill-gotten gains, the money 
had produced little benefit, for it had 
been lavished at the pleasure of the Mi- 
nister of the day. It was quite unworthy 
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of that House to permit the public service 
to be carried on by such means, and 
though he was aware that the chance of 
war was extremely slight in the present 
aspect of Europe, this was the very time 
for Parliament to prevent the possibility 
of adding to its horrors by such a_sys- 
tem of spoliation. The Danish claims 
formed part of the consequences of that 
system, but he trusted that a law would 
be speedily passed to put an cud to it. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

Ilouse resumed, resolutions reported. 


Poor-Laws. Rior ar Braprorp.| 
Mr. Fielden rose to bring before the 
House the painful occurrence that had 
given rise to the motion of which he 
had given notice—the collision between 
her Majesty’s troops and her Majesty’s 
subjects in the towa of Bradford, tn 
Yorkshire. Ie regretted that neither the 
Members of the borough nor the Mem- 
bers for the West Riding of Yorkshire, in 
which the borough was. situate, had 
thought it their duty to bring this grave 
subject before the House. This being the 
case, he had been reque sted to do so, and 
from that duty he should vot shrink, but 
he had to lament that the affair had not 
been brought forward in the House by 
some Gentleman more competent to do 
justice to the subject. Before this House 
was reformed an unfortunate collision like 
the one at Bradford would have been 
noticed in the House without any delay, 
and if the reformed flouse neglected to 
inquire into the circumstances attending 
the disturbances at Bradford, it would, in 
his opinion, be guilty of a dereliction of 
duty. The cause of the disturbance arose 
out of an attempt now making to intro 
duce the New Poor-law Bill into the 
Bradford Union. The facts were these:- 
A preliminary meeting of the guardians 
was held in the town on October 30, at 
which meeting Mr. Power, one of the 
assistant-commissioners attended. Some 
manifestations of dislike to the New Poor- 
law were shown by 200 or 300 persons 
assembled on this occasion, and Mr. 
Power, on his way from where the meeting 
was held to the inn, had some marks of 
personal disrespect shown to him, and 
appeared tobe the object of attack by the 
crowd. The whole, however, was nothing 
more than a schoolboy’s affray, and might 
have been prevented by timely interference 
by constables of the town, This meeting 
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was adjourned to the 3th of November th HG Gn and ce ter-echaryves 
and in the interval a police force frot followed word rainst tones and 
London, out of the iA diviston arrived it tone wainst swords, until the people 
Bradford. It was said tl men laid dispersed. ‘The troops were ordered 
aside their uniform di d were noticed th qua 3 d is hoped no 
in pian cloth S acting t pies on { Listul tie l witnessed; but 
people ol Bradford. On tl th (Sun th y lrans retiri yr from the court, 
day), Mr. Power entered tl town ith r ft usin \ over, U crowd 
some of the Leeds police. .On his arrival in collected, and showed their dis 
the magistrates and some of the guardian 1 | t havine been denied access to 


waited on Mr. Power, and stated tha - l | , sequently, 


they entertained fears lest tl peace ot tl ) ! \ ( und t miiitary wel 
town might be endangered if the meeting mn l out, and rected charg 

of the guardians was held t! day f ( - \ ch they di itedly, and it is said 
ing. Th y recommended that he g e at la ied t re in sell-delenc 

dians should only meet to adjourn, and No lives were lost, but many persons nat 
to this suggestlio tL appears Mr. Po: ! \ s iped, and everal ere wounded. 
somewhat reluctantly consented. ih 1 ¥ yr man who had taken no part in 
guardians met on ti Poth a raring ty, Vi illair f 1 hi iyith SHO throt To, apd 
and adjourn a 1 1 I lo cl v. ( | I " mutate fin COM- 
the 20th of NX \ WD a | ( vile ( | mie I I proecealin ithisunh ippy 
lision took pla Bat Saturday, th the Bradfon Observer, a Whig 
ISth. lik the evenlh 1 tl } 1 tb bol | ed in th towh, d hies that 


Hussars, from Leeds, arrived in Bra 1, W demonstration against the New 


and were quartered at the different inns ip | yut i ivs much il blood has 


the town. This created great alarm, and be tirred, and it is as likely to vent 
caused many PCpuITie by tiie people itself nst New P r- Law S$ ahy 
‘“ What!” said th ‘sare e to | f isi And it adds, to which he (Mr. 
the New Poor-lav ul us \ i ( Lion f hon 
military at the pont i \ or military 
Dismay and dissatistaction spread through 4 { mn was a most ill-yjudzed act. 
the town and the surroundaiy aist t i “ ! 2 und for it. Wi lave 
Yet, notwithstanding the strong ¢ te- t pleas n iting, Dby uthority, 
ment that pres led it a Ss not | I that } I 5 te ne el thy not 
that more than son I ) pe ns | y i is t neith aid th 

attended — befo1 the court-l : t | | nagistra had no idea 
o'clock on Monday, when tl oua com { they arrived 1 the 
met to transact b is ss, L hie : \ 1 sat ay nig t was knowl 
wished the meeting to b ld oper u ie S vere Ser in conse 

this was refused ind the avenue t quence i ier. ft he Llom 

court was barricaded to prevent the people Secretary of State, bu urse that 
entering. The crowd showed thei dis- orde: uta not na Ss unless 
approval of this cou e by shouts and ex plausible reasons tor muitary interference 
pre ssions of diss itishaction, At 1 V ¢ n sta { We know not who sup 

o’clock, when the workers in the fa ries those! sons, we think that the 


of which there a great number int tow public hasat tto be informed. ‘Till we 
came out for dinner, th rowd reas \\ to blame we must withhold 


to about 5,000 persons. This increa f further remarks on this point.” Now, 
numbers heightened the clamour, and one Sir, it is to obtain the information which 
daring man in the crowd set to work to this Whig editor seeks and which the pub- 
remove the barricade, and make a passag c have a right to demand that I have 


to the guardians. The military were in given notice to move forthe returns. If 
readiness, and, headed by a magistrate, all this be true, a more disgraceful aftair 
galloped to the court-hous Mark the time 
Act, it is said, was read; many people too, the very day and hour when het 
went away, but many remained. Soon Majesty from the throne, on opening her 
the military were directed to charge, which _ first Parliament, was assuring us of the 
they did; this roused tl jul 

the people, who now, with stones, assailed happily prevailed throughout the country. 


— 
4 


1e indignation of domestic tranquillity which at present 
} 1 , 
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Yes, these words were uttered by he: 
Majesty in her speech from the thron 


when it must have 
who had framed that speech that th 
taken measures and gviven ¢ rae rs we 
culated to disturb that tranquillity in th 
Bradtord. 


industrious town of Phat sup- 
plies another reason why the public have 
aright to demand the returns he had given 
notice to move tor. ‘The public had als 
a right to expect some ex] anation from 


the noble Lord why the customary meuasui 


of employing the civil power, instead of 


military force, was not first resorted t 
as had been done on Monday last, when 
250 special constables re sworn mn te 


preserve the peace in this 


town on another meeting of the hardia 
Had this been done on the 20th of No- 
vember last no collision would have taken 
place between the soldier nd th peop! 
and the peace ol the town id have 
been preserved without the shedding of 
blood; but it was clear me furthe 
design is entertained. In Bradford, which 
contains a population of 20,000, six con 
stables have been all the force required to 
govern that town for many years ; but the 
noble Lord was anxious for what he cal 
a more eflicient p! lice all over the int 
and this proc du h been adopt 1 to 
make out a case for tl 101 Hiciet 


here 


police. I 


was the fact. 1e nobl ord deny it 
if it be not so. Such a police would 
subject the people of Bradford to an ex 


pense altoge ther unnece 
but 


people of Bradford were 


dissatisfaction would 


an 


? 1 1 
well disposed people; they required 
coercion. They were willing to labour 
and what they wanted was not to be ov 


worked, and a fair remuneration fi 

labour. Was it unreasonable, then, 
the part of these people of Bradford, that 
they should have shown uneasiness at the 
attempt to carry out a law so obnoxious as 
the New Poor law at the point of the 
bayonet—a law to shut them up in work- 
houses, if they were in want, 
they could obtain relief, and impose re- 
straints on the poor revolting to the feel- 
ings of every human mind? ‘The rich as 
well as the poor of that town were opposed 
to the bill. A meeting was held there on 
the 6th of March last to petition the Legis- 
lature against it. It was attended by a 
great many thousands. At this meet 
20th of No- 


wo 


Ing 


the magistrates (who on the 





VIONS? 


been known to those 


before | 





) 


2) 5 9 


fecvt at Bradford 


vember had tocall out the military to make 
war on thé Same peop] ) attended, and 
one of them, Mi Thompson, addressed 


] 


1! 
the meeting follows :— 
\T \T 
ee Ea my] 1 W ] | ith 
} nd tl fe tt ( ) 
] 1 
( iy 1 y Coil ] tha 
( S EI aet « ot | thi V ik, 
1 unoff who 1 le ced by 
, 
mis! by er \ 
T 7 t 1 
Pp i hal 
Cc! \ legal establi ( | hattel 
t of I ell I I by at act 
bliz 
ma p 1 Wiis egal 
} 
1 S| a S | ! 
Mt 
hill l t Was 
} 1 4} } ls 
to ce lt { | ! | ni 
, : , 
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x 1 } ? ) 
was tl | s Ww, | this "i { 
fh Li¢ haW Liiw—t Ol | y 
ill, it of God {1 I | 
n O} 
Vi 
ft pres most « i : 
| , 
tha he | I the dav of hi al 
both f et | pture urn ut 
tl unds « ( rf 1 that not 
l lered i boon i joan, but 
\ \ 
i I th ¢ tbl nea 
’ ’ ] 
law, t | t it Chureh 
| AE. RAN (oe eee ‘ 
1 | in 
d t ( of t { ' 
‘ whic , t } 14 
t { ity 
ip] Li Ot ¢ ery 
ip] 
i t ; Vevi u i i 
ll L were dec rd 
h i ( 1} nent l 
ug t 49 | 
| mne tw 
: l pect id } wou 
. \ 
| { Du clau W ) 
i 
tl l | | ea if ( - 
} 
L hi lating \ rdy he ¢ 
}? 
1 | 1 W of n I>y 
g y 
hel yy t ctical kK , the 
{ it i ) 1 <P 
, 
( ea id i u I ( } 
is to present ¢ 1 | nc Was | po ul 


Ife would most 


too often, 


contidently state, upon his own experience, is 
a magistrate, that so far from bastardy having 
decreased, it had most fearfully augmented, 


; 
His frequent communications with the over 
eers and parish officers around had convinced 
Affiliations had, 
ut illicit connexion 
Ile declared 
capable of 
of the poor; 
e the guardians no powet 


ise. 


him that this was the ¢ 
indeed, nea I Ct ased, | 
and births had not diminished, 
that the Commissioners 
| judging of the e and merits 
and that this law gay 
| to dispense relief except by certain arbitrary 
| and fixed rules, made by 

London; and that 

responsible 
j diams were not), w 


ry 


were ll 
stat 


three strangers in 
their 


fuarte 


the rate-payers, 01 
representatives (which the 


far more likely to be 


/ 


rg 
Cre 
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§ } 4 
; 
; P , . y = ’ a os . : ; 
just, humane, and judicious « | plications of th people; and when hey 
‘ : ; l I I » 
ore it national charity. i} | . t : for protection o nst wine this un- 4 
agall the work 1ou com ehr law forced wy; m y tne H 
sioners Cert y they ( | ! 1 - ' ; 
: J i mt : : a set He thev ‘ 
it was not t ( { [ t t | t J i 
honest er - ‘ Ga upon i 
} 
j one ot t I 
. ? T 
mand relief in | cessity t t yverwhelml ! ! y Tore ifs 
he should Sine it tem : I i 1 dane 1S rl - nd il r¢ 
man and wife, cont vy to nature, and in , | But , Ith Bill 
fiance cf the cred \ l G i 1. ‘ f ee 2 
( Ss chee 1 i 1 4 \7 | F 
} i \ 1)- 
females, Who | \ i 





his country, to be tre | [ oe] 5 1, , P| 
would never consent toit. Bat he woul ) said in anot WI paper, thre 
ones mae , / ( | f N em| 
Bas C p<] ( r oe ' celles gay 
Se : e~P he | of the meet 
2 ay ; : f G Mir. Power, bh ‘ 
ind elevations, ¢ | 1 of October says—* Mr, Matthew 
masons among them would Ww nderstand | Thompson ory magistrate, who \ 
them. He pointed out the order of separation, | long and decidedly opposed to the law, 
uniformly iwranged {ol every on f 4 : ame q aie iin fully re 
[ Durin th exh ition. the eX’ , ; : = 
the crowd were va —~* Put ( RRO) tits ah : | 1Oy 
missioners in,’ *P ihe conduct of Thompson 


} I Cl lifheutt 
them trv it, Dow y \ ‘ i tl , 1Ol In a aditheult 


excite ent had } \] | - ( ss ro nad toa 
4 E i i . WA : ; 
ceeded—I have looked over these plans very | a Ch e of opinion; but Mr. Lhompson 
1 ' t 

earefulls uit | cannot f \ t y t L} LV Very \ my oat 
bits of furnit { What t mn ( \ ’ | , } .; 
frugal cott furni : 1 Me ° 

ruga ta I i But vf rid ‘Ir. | iompson to. the 

, 

of or wl ic ¥ i to l ) 7 , 

? | ra) r ] j : ré vy to 








them for you, W nh ye scape n 
finement ? Gentleme wd 1 Ww -t | 1 ( mv forme 
Tam daily conver t with th i { , ; ‘ ES 
working people, | Act I 
bring . cor é " 1 Of 
know the i t l oO! . t t 
people, and 0 P t t Act 
no such treatment f 1 | 
\ct contempl f i \ 
further rem i i ) \ ( {s ot 
I feel it my d o t ] 
poor against every attempt t 1 m nd ; NI y J 
I now most y move t | | \ 
resolution put my \ | ; " it 
A petition founded on the resolutions | ment | denial of his mind vil u 
passed at this meeting was pl sented | f VY change ist i! unt eling 
this House by Mr. tardy, the then Mem-} Act. ‘There were only six lauses out of 
bei for Bradford, on the | th ol \I rch, 1] hat t Act contatns t which this 
and which is printed in the list of public] intelligent and practical magistrate ex 
petitions, Who then, were the declaim- | | sed his approva \ meeting too wa 
ers against this Malthusian law | or » th towl Dr dford this 
who petitioned for its rept al? The very nicht, eal by t stable in con~ 
body of the clergy, rentry, ind por quen of a requl 1 pres nted to 
peopl of Bi idford, with the magistrates | hin rned by aDOV 350 respectable in 
of the town at their head. Yet that Ele vitar ( | f tow! to 


Ca 
altogether disrezarded the prayers and suy petition this House for inquiry into the 
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cause of the recent disturbances, and for 


the repeal of the Act. Why, then, all 
this haste to force this despised law on 
this industrious people at the point of the 
bayonet? Had the same haste been shown 
10 carry out other Acts of which the peo- 
ple of Bradford feel the operation Had 
the Factory Act, passed one year before 
the Poor-law Amendment Act, and made 
too, to protect young children from being 
inhumanly overworked —had that Act been 
enforced? Let another new law-maker, a 
factory inspector, duty it is t 
enforce this law, answer this question. 
Mr. Horner, the factory inspector, in a 
letter to Mr. Senior, dated in May last, 
and which correspondence had been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet, says, ‘‘ | am per- 
suaded that fully one-half of the children 
now working under the surgeon’s certifi- 


and whos 


cates of thirteen years of age are, in fact, 
not more than twelve, many not more than 
Mr. Horne: might 
have said many more than 
ten years of age, and this he was prepared to 
prove. Protection to imnocent children was 
denied by those who are resolved to carry 
out by military force the new Poor-law 
Act, although there an Act made one 
year before the new Poor-law Act to pro- 
tect these children, and a similar machine ry 
constructed by the Factory Act to that 
contained in the new Act to 
its execution. Why was not the 
Factory Act enforced ? Why did not the 
noble Lord send down his spy police and 
the soldiers to enforce the Factory Act ? 
Would the noble Lord give an answer to 
that question ? ‘That is not the only case 
where the Government has shown neglect 
of duty towards the people of 
Bradford, In that town and the sur- 
rounding district it was estimated there 
were 25,000 unfortunate human beings 
dependent for a livelihood on handloom 
weaving. ‘The of these poor 
people was known to every one. The 
earnings of the weavers, on the average, 
was said to be only 4s, 6d. to 5s. per 
week, and in most cases there were two, 
three, or four individuals who have to 
subsist on this sum. The papers abounded 
with statements, that lid. to 2d. per day 
is all these poor people can earn to sup- 
port them with food and clothing. Now, 
it would be in the recollection the 
Iiouse, that an address was voted to her 
Majesty in July last, imploring her Ma- 


” 


eleven years of age. 
not 


hine or 


Is 


“3 ap ea Dee 
i OOT=$iaw 


insure 


poo! 


distress 


of 


jesty to issue a commission to inquire ito 


{COMMONS} 
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the state of the unfortunate handloom 
weavers. The commission had not yet 
gone forth. Why had not that been done ? 
The le Lord should tell the House. 
Would it not have been more becoming a 
Minister of the Crown 


nob 


to have redressed 


the grievances of the people of Bradford 
first’ And had the noble Lord done so, 
no necessity for militarv interference could 
have arisen. Was it possible, for these 
people to think otherwise than that the 
laws were administered leniently towards 
the rich and harshly towards thi poo ¢ 
rhe proceedings at Bradford must be at- 
tended with such a result. But it was 


said, that ignorance vailed in the ma 


pr 


nufacturinge districts of the excellent work- 


: . 3 
ino of the new Poor-law. The answet 
that he would v1ve to this ch reo’ would 
be found in the pet tions prese nted to this 


House last Session. For repeal there wer 


164 petitions, signed by 201,967 persons, 
For amendment 152 petitions, signed by 
63,796. For exe mption from the Act se- 
venteen petitions, signed by 3,269; and 


in support of the Act only thirty-five peti 
So much 
for ignorance, if that be ignorance, it over- 
spread the land. 
titions there was one praying for repeal 
from Stroud, the borough which the noble 


tions, signed by 952 persons. 


But amongst these pe- 


Lord represents in this House. This 
excellent Act was in operation there; the 
petition was igned by 1.837 person 

many of them of the first respectability. 


The petition was sent to him for presenta 
» the Louse 
pr titioners « omplaing d of 


tion, and he presented it in 
July | 


ist. The 


al 


b : 
the cent board as veipe2 unconstitu 


tional. They reprobated the workhouse 


system and the separation of husband 
from their wives, and parents from chil- 
dren—they expressed their unqualified 


dissent from the principles of the bastardy 
clause, and the y prayed the to 
pass another Act, repealing present 
Bill, which woul 

and liberal system of out-door relief in all 


House 
the 
| recornise an extensive 
cases of deserving objects. Now, it would 
be impossible for the noble 
vince the people of Bradford that the new 
Poor-law worked well, when his own con- 
stituents in his own borough thus con- 
demned it. There was no necessity for 
this law in the manufacturing districts. 
Lord Althorp, when the Bill was passing 


Lord to con- 


through the House, doubted the pro- 
priety of introducing it there. What 
would he have now said, when it was 
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introduced with bullets and bayonets 
The noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Home Di partment had better retrace his 
was treading on 


Steps ; he dangerous 


ground, and he will effect no good, but 
otherwise, by carrying the law into th 
north, even if he can succeed. In a return 
in the third report of the Commissioners th 


expenditure was given per head, accordin 


to the population of 1831, tor 1834 and 
1837 for all the counties in England 
Wales. This return wwed—t 

1834, in Sussex, the expenditure was 


highest, being 18s. ld. per head; that in 
the West Riding of York, 
situate, the expcnal ure Was OI y 


5s. 2d. per head at the sam 


ford 1s 
the lowest expenditure of any of th 

} ] } ] | , 
counties, except umberlangd and Lah- 
caster; and that in 


highest, being 9s. 4d. per he ad, and 
West Riding of Yorkshire was the lowest 
expenditure 
Lancast r. the West Riding bet 
per head, and Lancaster 2s. 9d. per head. 


Those 


unjustifiable 


of all the COULLICS excentl 


facts spoke volumes against the 
I 


proceedings at Bradford. 
They show that there was no necessity for 
this law to be carried there against the will 
of the inhabitants; and the noble Lord, if 
would retrace his ste ps ind 
recall his soldiers and his police. Ph 


he acted wisely, 


hon. Member concluded by moving tor tl 


following returns: ‘* A return of the names 


of any of the metropolitan policemen who 
may have been sent to Bradford, in York- 
shire, since the Ist of October fast, and 


up to the 22d of Nov mber:; the numbet 


of days that they have been so employed, | 


Commis- 


pre ce} t ol the 


together with the order of the 
sioners of police and the 
magistrates commanding and authorising 
the attendance of such police 
at Bradford. Also, 
lative to the policemen sent from Leeds 
Bradford. \lso, co 1€S 
n the Poor-law Commissioners 
Assistant Commissions Mr. 


1 
Board of Guardians, o1 


1 similar accoun 


of any correspond 
ence betwer 
thei 

Power, and the 


} 
and 


’ 


between those parties and any other per- 
son or persons relative to the sending of 


the London police and the military into 


] | 
constables 
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Mr. Wakl 4, in secondil oF th motion, 
said, that it was not his intent 1 to enter 
then into the qi YY th Pi -laws, 
is the iS ( imittes 1 the 
subject. He hoped that on ho felt 
himself sorieved under the nev vstem, 
i L I ra I ~ v 1d ¢ me ior- 
1 Co had been sitting for 
no t ( NWacs » Chis sub} Mt # but 
{ a Ss W id ) ullteriy u | 3, 

1 it 1 | ss for individuals to 

1) ] ‘ 
( i f } t’oor-1 system, 
In t ni yn as 
i! ( pla | 
‘ 

CT Om 

Lord J. I id eady st ] that 

( th Dst 1 thie 
moti 1] lid object, howev to 
{ rf r the | men 
5 own to Bradford, for 

ppo that same ¢ : that 
was pursued at Bradford by the opponents 
f the new Poor-law Act might be adopted 
elsewhere. When thie Commissioners 
iorm 1 ou yt | id been tl practice 
of thre wl » were Op} dd { th new 
sy 1 to eail the people by placards, 
| by speeches, and other means to mark 
| those who were active 


ovyects ol Lh ( 
} 
{ aisposet 


such oppont nts of the 
} } 


he Wa n 


; S ’ ‘ : 
vhich might itead to assassination, he 
\ ( 1 Ss t ft rive th na ot 
thi n ) re sent dow f Lon- 
don to Bradford. He would observe, with 
"1 pect ) a ( l { h DY tt Pp t- 
A . 

law ( n ners, that whe y di 
rected t 7 n of a union Brad- 
ford i i its’ \ hity th V | | t send 
down any set of rules or regulations to 
th nner in which = relief uld be 
civen, furthes than t t should bs DY 
tl board I uardians, instead of the 
| overseers, as_ before It was left to the 

uardians to direct the administration of 
I lief icco I It their discretion under 
the Act. When he had been asked last 


the town of Bradford, together with any | 


correspondence that m Ly have taken plac e 
relative to the same matters between Mr, 
Power and the Home-oftice, between the 
the [lome 
other person Of 


Poor-law Commissioners and 
office, or between any 


persons and the Home-office.’ 





year as to the intentions of Government 
new Act to the 
districts. he had said that the Go 
vernment proceed 
that it was not intended to apply it at 
once to those districts, but that in those 
districts where a union was practicable and 
rnment would not allow 
ind that 


should 


In app manutac- 


a) 
turing 


Vine Like 


’ , 
would with caution, 


idvisable, the ( rOVE 


such force was used, 


be at once met by force on the part of the 


' 
7 
' 
7 
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Executive. Now, it did appear that when 
a meeting of the guardians was announced 
at Bradford great excitement was created, 
aud particularly directed against Mr. 
Power, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and when, therefore, he 
formed that it was probable that force 
would be used by the opponents of the act 
at Bradford, he gave directions that such 
a military force should be 

»y the laws, and 


Poor-law 


Was Ihe- 


assembled 
would enforce obedience t 
to 
commanding thi 
whom a force was sent was 
cient to restore tranquillity. Afterward 
the guardians held their meeting without 
disturbance. It would be admitted that 
when guardians appointed by law were 
resisted and openly prevented by fore 
from the performance of their duty, it 
then became the duty of those who wer 
intrusted with the execution of the 
take care that they should enforced, 
llowever strongly individuals might feel 
opposed to the Poor-law, it could not be 
permitted that they should Oppose it by 
force. When such 
known to exist, it was promptly met and 
opposed, and tranquillity was restored. It 
was not his intention at that time to ente: 
into the question of the application of the 
New Poor-law to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. He would admit that 
places in the north the poor-laws were 
much better administered than in others, 


but though it might not be advisable to 
! 


directions were sent that eflect to the 


it district, 


General 


which 


be 


a 
a aisposit iol Was 


in many 
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he would now withdraw his motion for 
reading the order of the day for going 
into the Committee of supply, in order to 
allow the hon. Member’s motion to stand 
as the original motion, 
Mr. Briscoe he 


bse rvation of the 


said, was struck with 
hon. Member fox 
vat there were 25,000 hand 


weavers in that 


one oO 


Oldham, tl 


loom 


district whose earn- 
ngs did not exceed 4s, 6d. to ds. per wi ek 


each. Now, with such a fact before them, 


could they expect anything else than dis- 
content at Bradford at the introduction of 
the poor-laws? If relief could be given 
only in the work-house, how could that 
| mass of. beings, who must be tn distress, 
be relieved in the workhouse ¢ Kor his 
own part, he should be willing, in or out 
of that House, to contribute to the relief 


laws to | 


great objection to the New Poor-la 


of those distressed parties, but certainly 


not to continue them in a trade which 
did not afford them the means of sub- 
t 


sistence, 
Mr. George IF. Young said, that the 
Act 

} 


was, that it attempted to apply an unt- 
formity of system to places where such 


W 


} “¢ . , , , 
uniformity was absolutely impracticable. 


introduce the whole law into such districts, | 


yet guardians might meet, and wher 
abuses were to eX hey might 
be got rid of, and thus by gettin 
the worst parts of the old Sy 
facilitate the introduction of the bette: 
system. He did not y that the 
system should be introduced into manu- 
facturing districts, except where facilities 
existed for its introduction, and when in- 


‘ 


known xist; t 


r 


stem might 


say hnhew 


rid of 


' dians. 


| 


The system might be made to work well 
in agricultural districts, but it would not 
apply to manufacturing districts, and to 
of the If he had 
und » remark of the noble Lord 
it was, that the 
did not interfere 


sses 


rstood 


larze ma 
; 


people. 
oO! 
Poor-law Commissioners 
at Bradford thi 
formation of the union, but that there was 
no interference with the board of 
If so, then what had Mr. Power, the 
Assistant Poor-law Commissioner to do at 
Bradford? He also thought it was wrone 


beyond 


fuar- 


| to send down any of the London police to 


troduced, and when the adjoining districts | 


had the means of knowing how it worked, 


Bradford. It was not fair to the peopl 


| 


| of London, who were so heavily taxed, to 
pay that force. He was aware that 
60,0007. of the « xpense was paid by the 
public, because it was very properly con- 
sidered that the peace of the metropolis 
| was a matter of imperial interest. He ad- 
mitted that the money was well applied, 


they might give facilities for its introduc- | 


tion amongst themselves. 


to the motion, he would sug that 
there should be added the words, “ so far 
as it may not be injurious to the public 
service.” He suggested this because in 
correspondence such as the hon. Member 
moved for, there 
remarks relating to individuals and local 


With respect 
suggest 
‘ 


occasionally occurred 


Ut 


circumstances which it would not 
sirable to publish. With thes¢ 


be de- | 


remarks | 


and that the metropolitan police was now 
a very efficient force, and that his first 
objections to it were altogether removed ; 
but he must still think that it was not fair 


to the rate-payers in the metropolis to 
have any part ofa force for which they 
were taxed sent to other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Brotherton believed, that it had 


been satisfactorily yroved 1O the Elouse 
| 
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that the Poor-law Amendment Act \ t| ‘ \ ) 
not applicable to the manufacturing d Ly 1, and 
tricts of the country. ile thought, also, ! 1 to 1 = 
if the peopl were instructed how te { 1 tl { t the re- ; 
manage their own affairs, there would | d 
no necessity for tl of t 
Poor-law Commissioners. \ 
Mr. Grimsditch knew that. 1 Dt = t to 
motion had been decided from 
which had occurred. H 
utterly impossibl t} 
Amendment Act ¢ 
districts. He would just 
situation of the union of J 
This union had bi 
two years, and he held in his hand « 
of some of the quart rly a 
the number of 
relieved, and th l { XD 
SO great was the nt 
he thought it imposs: t n | 
union according to 
system. The guard 
quantity of land { 
ing a new work 
wards abandoned ih 
of forty-one townships, exten ne ( l { ! { a 
60,500 “acre s, and th a 
50,000, For t| quartet Z 
March, 1837, he found, exclusive of those | h ) nded it 1 
to whom relief was afforded by the work- ) 
house, 3,040 had received out-d r reiel: i D ‘ i] 
for the quarter ending 24th June, t 
number was 4,447: and for t jua 
ending 29th September, 4,587. He wor f ag ild | { n x 
put it to the rood sense and feeling ot F 
House whether Government ouvht é 
take these circumstances into ¢ ‘ 
tion, and he would ask whether 


possible that any ! coul ( ymoda Vir. f | 

such a mass of | pl i] 

It was impossible, and 

the Poor-law Commissioners should t t fe 

it into consideration as the first po \ 

their inquiry. He was certain tl 

Members would be convinced ’ 

turns he moved for that it was imposs { l 

to apply this syste ' 
Mr. Darby suggested that, as it seemed 

intended that the law should undergo but : I yet, 

some change inthe mannfaeturine district 

he hoped that an amendment could 

made in it to meet the cases of those wl 

in the agricultural parishes had | 

families about them, having married und 

the old system. He had taken part 

managing a large parish for irly three | r rlietary n ig 

years, and he had been since chairman ofa, of the : d ia 

board of guardians. His experience proved | t | 
VOL, XXXIX. {Bis} a 


1 universally. n. ' { { 
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perous £ Formerly they measured the | between eighty and ninety years of age, 
prosperity of the cotton trade, forinstance, and the others were of a very advanced 
by the pieces of print and calico they ex- age. The statement of the present peti- 
ported; alas! now they estimated it by. tioner was, that he was an inhabitant of 
the millions of pounds of cotton twist; Upper Canada, and that the lawsuit which 
in other words, raw material after the first | brought him over to this country had been 
process; and when talking of 25,000 pendi for four years, and that he suf- 
ruined weavers, did it not seem more b fered great inconvenience and injury from 
coming a_ Legislature to inquire what t dilatoriness of these proceedings. He 


became of this twist- did t to had had reason to « spect a trial of his 
countries, at great cost and incon, e, : the Christ s recess, but he 
to be woven by cheaner-fed labom now hat the trial is to he post- 
His belief was, that if ‘| ev put tf r ( n (i t ie t, which would " ike 


artisans on anything ike a ) tt { years since ti come. 


compete with the i ion iva they ( t ¢ Li Ck ! 3. Thi de! y 


‘ i 
would hb ar no mor! a) 1 | <} \ t ni CX Ore ary i i ¢ riminal 
of the Poor-law Act. From all | ses they had a very efhicientand prompt 
eoing on, the time was approaching wl iurisdiction, ‘The hon. Member proceeded 
necessity vi uld di ve them to inquire 1 O ( pla | Ct. Tit rh Liaw commission 


that tender subject; they should, then, for Se i had now been sitting for 


be right ready to give redress: but i . | years, vet they had only made two 
were long delayed, 1 ht tl t sa n I back as February, 
that their too restrictive laws had 1837, they had been promised another re- 


pelled those foreign corn-growers to resort port, which hé I! not vet made ls appear- 
YY . ' 


to manufacturing, and unwilling to relin- | ance. He concluded by civing notice that 
quish their vantage ground ? he should move that the present law com- 
Motion agreed to as amended by Lord) mission for Scotland should be discon- 


J. Russell. tinued, and that it should be referred to a 
‘ t Committee to inquire into the 


‘ , Ny | } 
Court OF SESSION (SCOTLAND) Ir. natureofthe jurisdiction of the civil courts 
V }]} . | } ta rf] i | t nye 
Yadtiiace wisned i Gai ul ( { mm ¢ > 
1 gt as \4 | ‘ 7 ‘ r; | } | ¥ 
the House to tne petit nor Mr. ! \ ih Lord id f hoped, betore the 
Jones, con p! Init OT tne « { yi H se a ed that he vould be af- 


ceedings of the Sess 5 CU rtins d . for q n opport ity of saving a very 
He believed it had fallen » the lot of ic words In} rence t what had been 
hon. Member before to have had occas idvanced by the hon. M 
to present two petitions from « indivi ton parti r case which the 


dual during the y ogress ota I Suit, on. Membei had 1 H ( occasion of 

but this was the second petition » | ntiodt yr a ui variety Of topics. \s 
j si; ’ 1 

had pre sented from this individual nee e was In ign nee of the clrcumstances 


the proceer ings to which the petiu r of that case he could 1 of course enter 


referred, had commenced. ‘They had | intothem; but adelay of four years in the 
a discussion a few days ago about the final decision of proceedings was not 
Danish cl 11mMs, and he thous ht that thev rreatel than | 1 often oceurred in the 


would find money enough to satisfy those courts here. It was no unusual thing for 
2 ! 


Claims within five years if they appro- a suit to be delayed for a period of four 


priated to that purpos the salaries of the vears in the courts here, and he believed, 
useless judge sia Scotland. They were t in the course of a Ciscussion that occurred 
have a Committee upon the pension list, afew nights ago, the Attorney-General had 


but they ought to have a Committee to incident ly mentioned acase in which he 
inquire into the sinecure oflices of the was engaged where the de lay was equally 
judees of the county courts in Scotland, creat. ‘The hon. M 
‘ } 


\ i } 1 ot al ae ' ae a 
as well as to those who were not required’ =§ taken In bis statement respecting sinecure 
I I 
oe 


ember was quite mis- 


in the court ofsession. There were in all judges. There was one eminent judge of 


fourt en judges who did not sit more than gmreat age, but remarkable for preserving 
five months in the vear, not longer on the undiminished his great powers, and that 


average, than two hours a day, during that _ feeling himself perfectly able to do 
period. ‘These judges were, moreover, so, still continued iu the performance of 


far advanced in life. One of them was, his duties. He did not think that whilst 
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a judge was com] 
his duties he should 
and the hon. Memb 
lect that when t 
oth h \ 
pensiol 
sinecure ju 
Member th ( 
to inqul 
thos 
pe { 
Wit! 
heli¢ 
ot tI { 
they 
toe 1 
‘ 
mae 4 
count 
H 
HH | 
Tu { ‘ee I) ] { 
Mrs 
cers’ D 
Drcutes OF Cornwa : ! { 
TER. Lord B) 
tain papers, to t | 
b lieved th nob] 1 
Woods and Fores 
objecti n Dareaye 
revenue of thi ) 
\ ul 1s 
distinguish 
amoun ol 
distineuishine 
the s 
Lauecast *. I 
sider the civi 
Without these ret 
The Duke of 
that the noble and 
give notice of his 
was the first « Ss} 
into the affairs 
and Laneast had « 
Lord B 0 hii) t! l mo if \ 
creat pity that thi 
a matter of course, | i! 
both Houses of Parl rit \\ 
were called on to provid 
support o the Crown, could a t| oh 
more reasonable than for Parliamen 
quire what means were alre: j t di - 
posal of the Crown beyond 
which it was proposed to grant ? ra ) crease i 
ever, the noble Duke had any objec n to Lic t 


the motion being b ought forwara in th Dur Kent a i tor by the 








On7 
IO7 


















































difference of th situation iD which she was 
now placed, and | 
support her rank 

and becoming manner. VW ith respect to 
the manner in which this object was to | 
carried into effect, thiut wou " he diseussed 
more properly in another place, and. it 
would therefore be unfit for him to entel 
lnto any details. He trusted, however, 
that all the motives, that all the ling 
to = he had alluded, that every con- 


sideration which could be broueht for- 
ward, would induce theit Lord hips { 
concur at once in a general address, 


expressive of their readiness to concur in 
such measures us a 


ppe : 
for carry ng into effect th bject « hel 
Majesty’ S message. The noble Vi ult 
concluded by moving— 

“That an humble address be sented to 
he \} westy nk ! rN iyesty f Oo ~ 
Ous message t ssuy \] Vv that 
Lor S| S ¢ 1 ys { 
sirous t \ themselves of ¢ y 9 \ 
to ¢€ Ce tit ! { 
to |} Maie It ] 
ind to express t | ! ! t 
concur in all such measures as 1 


necessary to give fiect to her Majesty's n 


Lord Ell — said, that in his 
opinion the nuble Viscount was incorrect 
In suppo sing that it was usual to apswer 
a message 1) ke the present without the 
House being put in possessi 





n of the mea- 


sures which were to be founded on it In 
the case of the message W ich had been 
sent down to that House in S18, rela- 
tive to the Royal Duk Lore 
had stated that he ona it Improper to 


move an addr sS Ih answer U til their 


i 
] 


sures to be brought in; and on that ac 
count the noble Earl postponed the con- 


side ration of the Prin e Regent's message, 





message relative t » her present Majesty, 
when Princess Vic toria, which he believed 
was on the 3rd of August, 1831, the 
course adopted was similar to that which 
he now proposed. 








to be, that the message havi Ins come 
down on one day, it was to be tal] 
consideration the next ? but the question 
for their Lordships to consider was 
whether it was not also usual to state first 


Viscount Velhourne said he helieved 


n into 


? 


Lordships were in po-session of the mea- | 


Viscount Mi lhour ge in the Cas of the | 
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not. He might be mistaken; but if their 
Lordships referred to their journals they 
would find that the course proposed was 
the regular one. cits 

Lord EKilenhoroueh said, they could not 
look to the journals for the op nlons or 
statements of any of their Lordships; but 
if the nobleVise unt would take the trouble 
to look at the book which he held in his 

] 


hand, he would perce ive that Lord L.iver- 


z M ] ? 
pool consi ‘ead it lmproper to take such 
i i 

’ ° ' 
a course, On that occasion Lord Liver- 
| ° ’ e 
pool said, lo answer to an observation made 
: ' } 
by a nobl arquess (Lan down), ‘* that 
I ] ’ i ct 1} 
when the object of an adaress was merely 


to return thanks for a communication made 


] 2 | 1 ~~ 
tothe L10u the usual practice was, not to 
postpone it for a day, but to vote it Imme- 


diately ; but, when ulterior measures were 

to hv propo ri dd. if yas due to the House 

that thev should not be taken by surprise. 

He, therefore, thought it Improper to pro- 

pose to move an address until their Lord- 
) 


f the measure 


ships were In poss ssion of t 
which was to be rec ommende "1 

Viscount Melhor I peated that the 
course pursued in 1851 was precisely that 
which was now propos 

The Duke of We//ingion thought that 
there could be no difference of opinion ou 
the subject of the address. His noble 
Friend near him had merely referred to 

what had occurred on a former occasion by 
wa) of pre edent, and toasce rtain what was 
the usual practice. He was quite certain 
that there was no intention in the mind of 


any noble Lord to throw any ol sti icle in 


He way f the address, When their 

bo rdships consi red the conduct of her 
. , 

Royal Highness from the moment she 


arrived in this country when they con- 
sidered the care which she had m inif, sted 
in the execution of the tage duty which 
vas intrusted to her, when they considered 
the important advantage w rt Pept 
had derived from that care—and finally, 
when they recollected the number of years 
during which her Royal Highness was left 


| without any provision whatsoever to meet 


, ' 
Ly oy Ellenborough understood the rule | 


what were the measures to be broucht in. | 


the expense connected with the education 
of her dat ght — was convinced that 
there was no noble Lord in that House who 
could for a moment doubt the expediency 
of at once voting the address in answer to 
her Majesty's gracious message. 

Viscount Melbourne said, their Lord- 
ships were not called on by the motion to 
vote for any specific grant, nor to pledge 
themselves to give their assent toany mea- 
sure which the House of Commons might 
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The Royal Mi sscige. f Dre 
The J had before them 


send up to them, 
what was done on the 3d of Augu 
At that time Larl Grey stated, in th 
stronvest terms, that the umount of the 
grant which might be made in accorda 

with the message 1 ! 
settled by the other House, and when it 
came up to their Lordships, it would 





» ther 


for them to say whether th low 
would or would not be sutlicient, and th 
Was all their Lordships could s \ s to ti 
details, On that oceasion no ¢ 1] clion 
taken to the course proposed by Lord G 
and he believed that it was the ordin 
and general course pursued on similar 
casions. ‘The House, therefore, w: uly 
called upon to acknowledge th I 

to express its loyalty to the thron ind 
its affection to the roval f 


her Majesty was the head, toecther wit 


its readiness to ive du co 

to such measu is. should co 
the other Hou : in COl | LLCs ith 
messag 


address as pl lei thi llou 
specie gi 

Lord Bro vishe Lto 
tention of thea : rdships th 1 
larly to the address, in ordet 
might see whether they we ul 
anything or nothing excel} O ack 
ledge t 
jestvy. What, then, did the address s 


r Trac Is messave Ire ea | = 


It assured her Majesty, that their Lord 
° } } : ° 

ships would take every opportunity 

showing them dutiful attachment to h 


Majesty's royal person and tamiy, i nd 


they would heartily con \ 
effect to the object of her eracious 
jesty’s message, that object being to 1 

a further provision for supportin 
dignity oft th Duchess of k : i! 
creased pr Vision being ret L 1 

In consequence of her RB 


being placed in the situation of Qu 
mother. That was the meaning of th 
address. Now, if 

to express their Lordship’s lutiful attach- 
ment to her Majesty's royal person and 
family, to return her thanks for her graci- 
ous message, and to declare their desire to 
contribute in every way to the dignity of 
the Crown which her Majesty wore and 
to the comfort of the family to which sh 
belonged, and of which she was the head, 
no person for a moment could object to 
such an address, because it pledged th 
House to nothin specific, If the address, 


] 


or 
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he might say, probably, for fil 
years. They were required to 

in one sense, finally and irrevocably, | 

cause the pre 

taken as part and parcel of the whok rd 
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€ rislate, | half centu 
ent rra ' nt 


rangement of the civil list Phey 
called upon to do this , be t 

acted in a similai nel 

Case Was, however, diametri pp 


the former case. th SON 

that instance ofa very advanced | 
had then ouly to legislate for a few y 
but they 
for perhaps half < entu \. ine ud! to 


' 


were how required 


not tell what the value of m eV inl t be 
in five or Six years 
sixty. They cot 
the price of any thi 
ing the state and iguity of t ( 
might beat that dis pt 0 


these circumstances, they 


ma NOT now estitha il 


- ] +} 4 
ar tea hea hye } , ¢ 
legislate >; Woaen th co | 


stateof society 
were in entire and ut 
particular cont e wit { 
introduced to them—und li « 
stances they \\ oF 

country and thi \ 

ements. 


arran: 


ceeding which, if 
for it, no m 
legislator 

to admi 
would ever consent 
n the 


1700, was no encou 


done 
ing in the same cout ! | 
the conutrary } { 
ment. It was considered ¢] the p 
then made was too little. In 
afterwards Parliament was resorted to 
an additional 
wards 
required, rh vy would hserve, » | { | 


— 





another additional ! 


it bore upon the country. | 
| 
] 4 
was eranted, there w 


abatement. It was t! rt o 
in which one party was fast and t! el 
Was loose. It too littie was eranted t 


a matter of course to supply th it 


but if the case were ditt { 
were too large, he did n t 
most sanguine person in Parlian 
country would suggest an abatement 


the provision that had been mad ( 

hoped, therefore, that before the arr: ( considerate 
ment were finally agreed ! i had 
propriety of making it temporary would be | what was th 


admitted and acted on—that— provision | of Kent. 
would be made for its 


hoingeg , “] «| ‘ , 
VEINS revised ana | ehve oped In 
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ment, which it was not very easy to 1nter- 
mr » + oo” 

pret. Those acts of Parliat it had been 

wee ‘ ; ‘ : 

carefully examined Dy The noble ha 


learned Lord onthe woolsacl 
officers of the Crown, and they had viven 
it as their opinion that 


Kent was entitled, p 


and p irtly tor the joint life of th Queen, 
to 22,000/. a-veai Chat was the opinion 
on which the Government acted The 
Governm conceived he r pr sent i conn 
to be 22,000/. per aunum, and he saw no 
reason why he should not state that it 


was the intention of her Majesty’s Govern- 





4} eee c 

ment to propose to the othe House ol 

> a + } at. ne & 1] vawel ] 

Parliament that there shouldbe eranted to 

the Duchess of Kent 88,0002. a-year in 

call : 4] , ce ahs bal 

addition to that sum, making her whole 

future income 30,000/. per annum Lie 

I 
} . . “14 ; ois 
thought it tmpossible t iv t thiis 
4 ] 7 } 

was an extravazant prop i it ¢ i\ 

had nothing Or pl fu LO} it ind ( Ik 
bd 1 

Lordships being in 4 tha 
i 5 i 

Se ee ‘ aes 

Information Ingappri Lor t unten ! 

of Governme in ti spect i ( i 

} 1 jae 
sec no reason Why they should n at ¢ ( 
17 
pro er | { carry l CLULT'¢ i l 
to he vicky] S & ¢ 
} 1 

He had t ken til ert i l { urs oO 
17 1 

the reid wd | ned $ as a . I 

] 4 ] . ] 

suggest thi ne vas ( rounding two 

things—that he was makin mistake in 

a matter n i imn Wi J 

pearly: upon ne pi nt aue If | if 

there did teXl ! ral ditference 

between the Queen-mothe dthe mothe 


of the (Jue n. The nob! and learned Lord 
id 





Sala that Wa onl af tin tion if be lear: “| 
In court _ distine 0 ONT l seca 
where thi lozine | fiat v—whyr 
tongt are } i nol 

lear ( : donot 1¢ 

| ntil 1} \ 1S 1h} “Tide I t i 
what nob id ned Lord meat 

' 

whi 1 fit 1 l t C 5s hu Vell 
L ci tt speak of the hangin of tl] 
ti ie; and as ozing and flatter 

I must be allowed 1 vil man im 
this country who can more gloze and flatter, 


and bend t 


learned Lord himself, not one ; and, there- 
fore, when he sg vs he cannot compete 
with me in those arts, I bee leave to say 
! feel myself totally unable to compete w ith 
him when he finds an opportunity an 
occasion ( {fe ; for ¢ erclsing them.” but 


d Lord said, he did 
know what the In of the Queen might 
be---the Queen would have the 
the Duchies of C 


the noble and learn 
ome 
] 


Cornwall aud 
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Duchess of 


revenues of 
Lancaster 
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which might render it unnecessary to make 
this increased grant to the] Juchessof Kent 
Now undoubtedly it was the intention of 
her Majesty's Ministers to remove entirely 
the veil of secrecy which had hitherto hung 
over those revenues, to let in the light ol 
publicity upon them; but at the same 
time they would not advise the Crown to 


those revenues, for 
prepared to state 
tle matter came properly under 


make a renul lation of 
reasons he would be 
whenever 
discussion, or whenever he was called upon 
was their intention to vote 
her Majesty , besides 
the revenue of the duchies of Cornwall and 
| aster. If any noble Lord thought that 
provision for her Majesty, let him 
i any one thought that her Ma 
jesty in consequence of so large a provision 
should be with 


to do so It 


what was proposed for 


chill 
toolargea 


Say SO, 


] ] ‘ ’ 
charged some other eX- 


peuses to which the Crown had not 
hitherto been subject, let him distinctly 
o, and the House would under- 


about. But, un- 
the provision which Government 


stand what they were 
‘should be voted for her Majesty ; 
Corn- 
and Lancaster should also be appro- 
iey had for so many years 
for the use of the So- 
‘| he and 
earned Lord also suggested that they should 
civil list for the life of her 
Majesty, but reserve the power of revising 


and the revenues of the duchies of 


been appropriated 
ti { 
verelgns ol 


England, noble 


not vot the 
it, In case a chat 
or the alter 


hould make 


ie mn the value of money 


d circumstances of the country 


its revision desirable.3 But 


a reservation would be altogether 


such 


el; it would be a departure from the 
fundamental principle s, an alteration of 
the enti tem on which the civil list 
had hitherto been voted; and he begged 


ve to say, on th part of her Majesty’s 


Government, that they did not intend to 
the 


make any 
y, they woud propose the civil list in 


the form and manner in which ever since 
] 


] } a 
Revolution it 


such reservation : on con- 


hadalways been proposed, 
and proceed to debate it in that House as 
it had hitherto been debated. 

Lord Brougham said: I must crave pers 
mission to trouble your Lordships with a 
very few observations, in reply to what has 
just fallen from the noble Viscount with 
respect to two topic s of very unequal im- 
portance —one the more important as being 
immediately relevant to the subject under 
discussion ; the other of little importance 
to any but one individual—to myself per- 


sonally, And first as to the less impors 
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tant matter of the two. I positively and 
solemnly deny, and I call upon the nobl 
Viscount to produce his proots, that | ever 
in my life did, any more than I ever in 
nature was capable of doing, that which 
the noble Viscount ha 
unprovoked, to fling ont as a charg 
against me—[ Viscount Mel 1e.— Not 
‘ unprovoked.” ]—TI say utterly 
| spoke in as 
tone, with as perfectly inoffensive an 


} 4 
Chosen to-nigi 


unpro 
voked. vood-humout doa 
ing, as it was possibl for man to p 

with, or for man to feel, when my nobli 
Friend obse rved, ) 
sort of air, that I should not sa 
mother, but mother of the 
much as intimating, ‘ Oh \ 

nothing of these things—you don’t 


1 
With a contemptu S 


the language of courts i said far be it 
from me to enter into competition with 
noble V iscount, whose 

tuned and hung to courtly airs. My noble 
Friend answers that, by sayin 
enter Into ¢ ompetition with me in han 

of the tongue. It was not the hanging ot 


the tongue I spoke of—it was the attu 


of the tonfue- the new tune, with 1 nt 
variations to which his tolerably welil- 


hung tongue had now attained. But 
he should take such an opportunity to level 
a charge at me which he knows—which hi 
must feel and know, when he comes calm] 
to reflect 
and I may add notoriously, i applicable t 
me, produced In my mind, not unaccus- 
tomed to feelings of astonishment of 


: é : ; 
on 1t—1s utterly and absolutely 


vears, I own some little degree of surpr 


[repeat what I have already said—tirst, | 


that the imputation or ins nuation that 1 
ever in the discharge 

gloze or to bow before or to latte rany 
man being, much more any inmate of ; 
court, is utterly, absolutely, and I will 
add notoriously, without foundation. The 
next part of the insinuation is, if possibl 


lf I hi; dd 


urse to these a 


fmy duty stoo} 


equally groundless, tha 
portunity of having r 

peradventure I should excel in them I 
want no such opportunity. If I did, 1 
have the opportunity. I disdain it. No 
access which I have had has ever to the 
injury of others, to the betrayal of duty, 
to my own shame, been so abused—not 


ll Op- 


even for one instant ; and opportunity to | 
abuse it | have, if I were base enoueh so | tl 


to avail myself of it. 

Lord Abinger could not see what con- 
nexion all this had with the address to her 
Majesty. 


wc P sau ] oF } . i] anna ' ’ t ¢] | ] } ‘ } ~t 
Lord Brougham begged the noble and | and that they had been treated with every 
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_ | ae on j } . 
: rned Lor pardon, H ught to apologise 
t ) noe | } ! 
ior huving led away by persona: matter 
f, } fee } ] , 
from the subr nore unmediately before 
1 rT . | 
ne FFLrouse, ine proposition was sub 
i 
tant | 14.0 \¢ to the 
) I Du ess 0 Ke Re Her 
j? Liio] ] } } 
Pil@pnu bs wads \ UU - Dai 
f | | 
l ! Hlchy ¢ ) ad=-\V Cal { 
Oo} ast { | } SS on } r ? t} 
Dros \ ' 
l Tie brinces Victoria to 
t } | } l out oadd to 
1 
H t iin 5 [i tiell 
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i dshi aiid not thi tha 0 tn 
’ 
| 1 t yY would rant it 
{ 1? t | uf r] T l 
I 1 |) ee | itterly 1b Lhe Gala 
i 
until he heard more parti- 
e¢ to e ¢ wency of the 
1 ] 1 1 e 
ds the tal i the necessity 
1 \ ved to XIst though hie 
} 4 + | ! 
iT GIVI St he iouid Stand aione, 
Ly y to ne must content 
fit f fi p! testl izainst the addi- 
4 
f 
( d think his nobl 
} r } r? +] | 
l i I py ry that 
| 4, Hat By 
’ ; ; ; 
( I } Herr i dships 
] 1 ] ‘ | 
adore nselve ) aont 
t | t. 
\ ver ] position might be set up trom 
+ | ] ] 1] 
{ House h ords of the address 
1 } 
\ ( »do What 1s fitting 
na l l nat espe 
P i 
\ | ed to 
[Ol | () 1} COMM VS 
7 19 7 - 
i i Lé | Ze) / 
, 
| ( ’ I - 
T ‘ EJ 
i fi rose to | sent a 
petit m the homan Catholics of 
. rane | Peas a i 17 : 
Newlou i » Sig i DY J,21é/ persons. 


i pc! 
several of the parties who had subscribed 


oN ha ae 
it were Members of the House of Com- 
mons in that colony, and they stated in 


series Of Oppressions, 





vhich had been inflicted upon its Roman 
iplained 
iI share 
island, 


\ 
Catholic population. They con 
t! if the y h tC b Cu d Drive | ota 


in the civil empioyments of the 


aeermpemcen ee 
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species of indignity which Judge Bolton 
and the other justices of the colony could 
throw upon them. They further alleged 
that ratholie rmitted 
any situation of importance, 
prayed the House, after tak 

mises 


them the free and unrestricted worship of 


no ¢ was p to enjoy 


and they 
ing these pre- 


into its consideration, to ul 


ee 
God, according to their consciences, whe- 
ther in the chapel or in the dungeon, and 
i 
to remove those officers from all situations 
of trust in the colony bho had been 
“11 +] = | 
ancillary to the system of bigotry and 


pei secution. 
Mr. O’¢ 


mnell supported the prayer 


' i i 
| 1 } } 
that he had been 


the petition, and said, in- 
formed bya person of good faith, that 
Ir. Bolton, the chief justi f that 


I 
island, bad been at the 
] 


ingly bitter and mali nt persecution of 
the Roman Catholics of that island. 

Petition laid ow the tabl 

VorTeE BY BaLvor,] Mr. Hum re- 
sented a p tition from certain electors ¢ 
Middlesex residit gin the villa of Ham 
mersmith, cv plai Ing ol the intimid 
pr ctised upon the electors at the la 
election by certain n eistrates of that 
district, who took their stan 
conspicu | of t | i 
there, for the pul S ( )\ 
the caiiferent tra¢ smenu i t t pl 
voted, and praying for the adopti ( 
the vot | ba { $s th 1D ! ins Of 
putting an end to such « 10 | inf 
midation in future. He could from his 
own personal knowledge confirm the truth 


of many of the statements cont uned in 
this petition, and he knew that great in- 
convenience and considerable lk Ss h 1d 


bi en sustained by m wy parties in conse- 
duct which 

7 1 } 
He alluded 
case of the 
keepers of public-he uses, who were de- 
pendent almost on the pleasure of th 


quence of the Oppressive Col 
the petitioners denot 
particularly to the 


needa, 


more 


magistracy for the renewal 
He could 
their bar, that 
magistrates had gon 
lic-houses in 
keepers of them feel that the rene 
their licences d 


cences. 


cessary, at in Middlesex 


a Canvassing in pub- 
' 


such a manner as made the 
wal ol 
epe nded on their not re- 
sisting the will and pleasure of those who 
had the power of withholding them, That 
was an evil, however, which was not con- 
fined to Middlesex ; it unfortunately eX- 
tended all over the country, and the 
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secure | 


;ever, a proceeding 


| years’ experience, was found to be ex- 
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| House of Commons was, therefore, bound 
to discover a remedy for it. The hon. 
Member then proceeded to present a peti- 
tion with a similar prayer from the inhas« 


bitants of the of Castle Hedine- 
of the county 


village 


ham, in the eastern division 


" } “~ 
of Esse i fat petiti i com) lained of 
the ross bribery which had been prac- 

} | . } } 
tised at several OF the elections in that 
1] ; | 
( lV H could Say from bis own 
Knowledcve of a county neighbouring on 
Pa | } ‘ F ' 
that village, he meant Norfolk, that gross 
, | } } 
bril y had beenemploved by DOL parties 
P } ] : | 
aft the recent election, so that the elec- 
P } ‘ 1 . , 
tion here were rather elections Of money 
na | ] tinne | | ; 
influence than elections bespeaking the 


the 


, 
ve authors 


He 
of the Reform 


~should—— 


ments of electors. 


Sit atford Cunning submitted, that 
} 1 ae " ’ 
althouch the Hou ilways listened with 
} | } 1 : 
pleasure to every wore hich came from 
} , , . 1 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny, who so 
equentiy addressec a Nn sugges 
I juently I 1 t or t 
I it thi a) } Nii noel \ S then rong 
V¢ | th itt 5 ULL 5 li ito the 
' : 
i . ‘I 1 the presen- 
i 
ithe petl 
: . 
Liu (i i i } : i) rule 
{ cb vht hon, Gentleman 
t Cty t iu vi Lil, Gt 
od ' ; 
( a. be] \ ith pcopi of 
k ; ’ : , 
i | i oj i C1 t of the rnght ol 
4 | } 
| tion, He was not roing’ beyond the 
ile . : 
usual Il {s, an 1 iW be were, | Ww uld 
na upo his rent— 
2 Sy. ( NING APD i o the § ur, 
: 3 
ind ad upon the Speaker to decide 
, , , 
hether he had | ) right or wrong In 
} ’ . ] } 1 
the opserva iS WHICN he 1a made re- 
? t . | | t! Hi } 
specting the rule of the POUSC 
i 
=e : : — 
Phe Speaker : If ] » thu ippeaied to, 
I must state again \ iiat | ive often 
‘ } J 1 . ; 
stated betore—ti {, when | Wa first ap- 
| nted to this Chair, I found that vreal 


House in 
] " 
debates 


inconvenience was felt by the 


conse of the pr tracted 


uence 
i 


which took place upon the presentation 
of petitions. Various plans were in con- 
sequence suggested to remedy that incon- 
venience, one of which would have taken 
the petitions entirely out of the considera- 


ion of the House. The only way of 
getting rid of it appeared to be by adopt- 
sitting. That was, how- 


which, after three 


ine a morning 


tremely inconsistent with the daily avoca- 
tions of hon. Members, and I am bound, 
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with respect to myself, to say that if I} suppression of their complaints, their 
should be obliged to sit here every morn- ts, and ¢t shes Formerly, the 


ing, from twelve o’clock to three, for th pre t : speaker 


purpose of receiving petitions, | must leay pied the time of 
another, and av y im] if, part OF mm’ riou \ t ott r ning 
duties undischarged. The it | s lost 
that this ru was laid ; — { t } 33 , rmat 
understood, was a ved 1 sa then s of the most 
by the House, i t j { ‘ iced 
discuss pet ay 


Dy tie ti i \ j 
wer 3} t ( I n 
siderat \ dis- 


ch { 1@] 
ati } f 
oO} OTT \ l K 
LION ¢ ] { i 
in his 3 i nit 


required \ Calle 
terferene i i { l 
see tl ft | t 
fhia n 
House a H ry i 
that ift t 


cussion iny \ Cl { ni is i ms 


produ it. On the p ston ! ould 


was observing a } tt se: bu B { 

am appealed to, I mn bserve tl th tive. ah t tection 
hon. Member for Ki nnv is gol \ t tot inchise 
vond the usual rule. Whenever the Hous i ther th 
ntimates to } { Ss | , ins 
that rule, and t { , nf the 
rule r laxed., { n 1 W [ night 
to place the rul 

ation, and tO i! I t ( ( ‘ | it pre- 
which hon. Gentle of t ii - to t NOL i | | ut what 


pedient to come. ror 3 s, t t same rute 


Mr. Hume obser a { : i it 7 i ca Cc per.. 


had stated the rule very « lV $ len irg ipon the 
appeare 1 to him that th Inco! rH | lich | pres ts, and then 
arising from tle observance of the m he sa permission to another | 
rule was oreater than that aris iro | 1 the House f f it wishes to 


on 


the previous p 
been productive of serious triment t perfectly s s to what it wishes to 
the people of England, as it amounted, in| have d 

point of fact, to something ver 


. 
Cj 
i. 
ty 
i 
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Grascow Weavenrs.| Mr. Ha 
rose and said, that whatever might be the 


Glasgow Weavers. 


opinion of the House wiih respect to the | 


presentation of having a 
material bearing upon subjects under its 
to 


‘ration of persons 


petitions not 
consideration, that which had reference 
the instant trial or lib: 
under confinement 


¢ 
' 





calle i 
The | 


t¢ 


Or 
sanction of the House. etition which 
he had now the honour 
from Glasgow, and was 

thousand persons ; and its object was to 
the of the 
House the case of five poor citizens of that 


twenty 


bring under consideration 


place, who were placec in confinement by 
direction of the law wn. 
In bringing this petition forward, he de- 
sired it t i that he exy 


othic: rs ot the Cr 


o be understoor ressed 


no opinion whatever as to the character of 
the charges brought against these persons, 
or whether the parties implicated were 


culty 01 It was enough for 
him to bring the matter before the Hou 
to enable the law officers ( 


muoocent. 


frivean explanation is to the cours 

they intended to pursue, It pearet 

that in June last, eighteen persons, en- 
] fC} 


in the weaving « rithen, were appre- 


gacea 


hended, charged with cot spiracy I the 
purpose of unduly raising the price of 
wages. They were also charged ith 
combining to administer illegal oa and 


with being implicated in the perpetration 
of a murder which took place in Gk 
After undergoing a lone examination, five 
of those persons were $s nt to prison under 
this very serious and complicated charge. 
The remaining thirteen were let 
bail. These | had 
imprisoned from . 


individuals 
that moment. 


five 


June up to 


On the 24th of October, ley received 
notice that they would be tried on an in 
dictment—an indictment, be it remem- 


bered, which occupied forty-ni 
folio pages, containing almost countless 
counts, and spreading over a long-pro- 
tracted period of time. Of this compli- 
cated expensive indictment they had to 
take a copy, which had on the back of it 
the names of ninety witnesses. These 
parties had to prepare for their trial and 
defence, which they received notice on the 
24th of October was to take place on the 
10th of November following. onscious, 
as they said, of their innocence, though 


and overwhelmed by these complicated 
proceedings, they determined at once to 
throw aside the means of protection by 
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delay, which the law of that country af- 
forded them, and to challenge instant trial. 
Having no funds of their own, and but 
few friends, they made an appeal to their 
thie These 
classes did not their 
call, but referred the circumstances of the 
case to a be 
satisfied that 
rally but m rally 3 
In thel the y ik 
call upon the wi rking 
ughout t 


eer seal : 
order, working classes 


instantly respond to 
1 
order to 


committee, in 


only le- 


they were not 
inocent. 
t it their duty 


asses of ev ry dt : 


) 
Being 50 


Ir minds to 


} , } 
S¢ ription thre le COUNntry tO COMmeE 





forward and throw their shield over thei 
oppressed fellow-workmen; and thus in 
these times, when it was well known that 
labour was not overpaid, such was the 
In all classe of this de- 
scription, that the sum of a00 co eatly to 
their credit, was remitted to Edinbureh 


r 
] 


That money was ely sufnucient to iV 
the expenses of their defence wWainst ie 
complicated proc edings, in retaining 
counsel, in preparing evidence, aud coin 
veying their numerous witnesses to Edin- 
burgh, at which place the trial was to be. 


if, in addition to th hneces= 


witnesses 


sary Int Vy il ») Whal nInevy x 

se names were recorded upon the in- 
lictment, might have to say in support of 
their cha -no small labour for those 


who were professionally engaged — no 
1] , +} : 


; 
small cost to those who had to pay it— 


Edinburgh 


+ 


es parties had to t 
for their exculpation, per- 

the ¢ hat Fe 
On Lie l Ith 


was to take place, 


ike to 


hity witness 

fectly prepared to repudiat 
: | 

sustain their innocence. 


of November the trial 


und 


| when they received some intimation from 
the prosecutor that it would stand ad- 
journed till the 4th of December. This 
{was the power which he understood the 
llaw officers of the Crown had in that 
fcountry, and in this instance had exer- 


| CIS 


the 
their means, 


knocked dow courage 


a. oD 
of the men and exhausted all 


L1iS n 
and they had been again obliged, but not 
with similar success, to make another ap- 
peal to their fellow-citizens to meet the 
trial, which was to come on on the 4th of 
December; yet to a certain extent they 
did so, and were prepared for their trial 
on the 4th of December; but short 
time previously they received another com- 
munication from the law officer of the 


a 


poor in circumstances, ignorant of thelaw, | Crown, that this indictment was not then 


to be tried, but that another indictment 
would be prepared, and that such indict- 
ment was to be tried on the 3rd of Ja 





Glasqou 


tothe bar twice, and now tl 
deferred for t third time. 
necessary for him to 


circumstances ( f thre case. fl 


but what the 








which they were cut otf, had be 


officers to say that they had don 





nuary n¢ RE. Now these wet { sim 
circumstances of the eas help] 
individuals, who had been inc rated 
a dark and dreary dungeon f 

month of June last, s¢ reely with anv { 
and their families without support, har 
no means of succour but their | ur, 


cede for the present that tl CI 
which they were charged was ol 
heinous description; he would : 
that the prosecutor was perf ly 
make it out that they had | } oO 
the serious offences of w y “ 
arraigned $ that they mie | y 
posed to the strongest sent ft 
and yet he would ask the H 
persons so circumstan L Wwe { ! 
the sport ind prey « ) SSIVE SI 
of law like this it was o ft 
that the defenders of the | 

have challenged the time whi the ( 
had taken: it was nothing for the Cr 


law had empowered them 


i] ? ’ | 
{ t a own that 
1 , 
ho l It i S ¢ V until 
{ { >) i I his 
that these persons should 
thi ¢ i their trial ac- 
’ 
f that they be 
t ’ 
i sof | living a 
Hi othe 
S tt 1 t burgh 
t y 
ol 
1 } 
] 
/ ‘ | 
r yr 
as a 
, 
; tat } 
i yV 
nS r 
} 
lally apply 
’ | ‘ { 
e 
S t i > 
f \] eT t di 
Tr 'T 
> 5 . i i 
\ one 
nat ’ { re ot 
if { spiracy 
} ’ e 
iss ion \ ch had 
1 | r a move i years, and 
Ll d that t produced 
4. | ~ 
} } 
s—a iSs latl pound to- 


by secret oaths ind support d bv 


re 
{ 


do. What these parties claimed w a system of intimidation; so powerful and 
prompt and costless trial. Law and jus.| well-compacted as to render the procuring 
tice had both been delayed; and heasked of eviden » commit almost impossible. 
the Lord Advocate in what way these par- | It being a ¢ ve. then, of so serious a 
ties, stripped as they were from the beg ure, it became the duty of the public 
nine, of all the means ot payment, S t O urT’s rward the prosecu- 
those resources already iusted I } t S IS ] wer, tak 1o 
were with difficulty raised fi 1 por sary eX] $s were 
stricken people—in what way d ssary hardships 
to appear on the 3rd of January, | pris s, but that every 
formidable array Seotch lv t lvantage sistent with the due 
who, if not led by the Lord Advox m tl should be 
self, would be enough in numbe | had it de- 
strenoth to overwhelm even tl purest | t juired 
innocence He asked in what way wet If ( | have been tried at 
they to have their trial’ On the 101 u t would ve been 
November they were prepared with th ( reat ship that so short a 
most able advocates which mon could | ti $s allowed 3 OWD | t was 
purchase, and it might be said that the to shorten the time. 
advocates of the Scotch bar would appear H 1 say two or t days were 
again with equal eagerness without furthe if r enough it would 1 great 
remuneration; but how were the fifty conv { 1e | lic | itor to 
witnesses’ expenses to be paid—men vho i e sl ied; but a great 
were unable to earn 10s. a week, yet who! outery uld c¢ ly be raised at such a 
were to be brought a distance of fort: position; for it would be said that the 
miles and back, from Glasgow to Edin- | | | p utor was pouncing on the 
burgh? He did not offer any opinion on | prisoners at a short notice merely to suit 
the charge itself against these prisoners, his own con nee, while by the law of 
nor did he call on the House to make any! the country they were « led to fifteen 
exercise of its powers. All he wished sda not ‘In the esent stance 
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a belonging to 


great delay had been caused in conse- 
quence of the extreme difficulty of getting 
the necessary It the 
duty of lic prosecutor to make 
the evi 
befor: 
when 
received 


intormation, 
every pul 


was 


1 nce Ss ¢ mpl te 
; 1 ad 
proceeding to trial 


this trial should have com 





information that very im} int 
further evidence had been discovered; 
that there were other witn es who \ Ha 
throw great liehit on the matter. 
therefore, bec ! {oO 1 { 
for the purpose of ascertaining the valu 
of this new evidence, and, if 
causing an additional indictment to | 
preferred, because, accord to the | 
Scotland, no witness could be « mined 
whose name was not in th lictment. 
It accordingly became necessary to 1 
new criminal! articles, in order to at 
the opportunity for examining’ these wit- 
nesses. That was the reason why, in d 
charge of his du ie had thought him- 
self bound to move that further delay. 


that 
would bye found to impute 


He was no Member of 
that House 


personal motives to the law officers of the 


quite sure 


doing 


Crown in these proceedings, for 
that which thev, in the discharge of thei 


public duty, held to necessary it \ 
also said that there was a great array « 
counsel avainst them. Why, there was a 
greater array of counsel against them t| 

in their behalf, and they a i 1 to hav 
every means of defence But if they had 
not those means of defen they we 
entitled to call on the court to ap 

their defence anv counsel whom. the 
micht think fit; aud he was quite sure: 
Scottish advocate would refuse to plead 


under such circumstances, Lhe accused 
in Scotland had also the advantage of 


having the last word, which they had not 
in England. 
he was persu aided that th 
in the present case, had acted fairl 
properly. 

Mr. Pringle 
the law 
House that 
hon. Member | 
made with great 
been made out for the interference of 
House, 

Mr. O’ Connell said, t 
least doubt that 
the murder were innocent: bi 
such an entire system of combination, that 
he thought it ought to be inquired into, or 


pon the whole, therefore 


of the 
could 


» aware custom a} 
the 


the 


Scotland, 
the of 
Southwark, which 


of assure 


upon statement 


was 


not the 


confined for 


1 \ , 
hat he had 
the 


1 
it there was 
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nT ‘ - nas 
? Married Women. USS 
es } 1 ] , 
they would never be able to get at thi 
; 
fuity persons, 
T BL, } } 
Petition laid on the table 
1) 7 " 
PROPERT BELONGING TO MarriepD 
4 = Y gs > 
Wi MEN ] Vir. Lunch mov 1 for | ive 
to hi 12 1 1 Bill to nabl marr d men 
! | } 
with the ¢ nt heir husbar to 
the Int St in t ye! val. 
i 
| | 2 Nie) I { t } on} ct of 
1) ‘ 
} | st Ma T I 1 \ Lhe 
\ | ‘ t ‘ { f : 
\ Stic nee ‘ X= 
» ; | i ! tl no 
rec ! ' | t( tro. 
Ti 
, a 1, that he did not 
} ) tl S was a2 fit t ft r | siaty ) 
LT 
Hie thoug Bill would k reat 
} | ‘ " 
are ip 1 iyi j were allowe 
{ pas LS £ would ve the etrect { 
! ivi n I vi YY What mignt 
| } 
© tpelr ¢ meat fs Sisten 
\ a 
Mr, O' Con ll hoped, that leave would 


: 
be given to bring the House 


Bill, as 
. } ) : . 
would then have a bette ortunity of 


of the hon. and learned 


Op} 
judging of the pian 
Member, 


Sir R. Peel did not rise to offer any 
mMIection to th l troduct n ithe pr nt 
Bill, but merely t press a hope that 

Viayesty vernment would consider 

i! hich these individual acts of 
| 2 tion w iid f \ u) m1 nerat 
Statut la of the Country Ji y had 
ipp nt d ( ni Ss ~ wit 1 V Vv 10 
lidate the law, ! af individual 
Viembers al useh wi th st ten 
» DTO t ! 1 U i { i} 
le ion of the b ig of their individual 
pro SITIONS Ul » th ( ral tut law, 
he was ! t 1 wu has uld 
become more complex and confused than 
if was af pres nt, od their desire to con 
solidate it would be defeated bv the intro 
duction of these individual measures. The 
hon. and learned Member had no les 
than five distinct notices on the books 
Now, if other hon. Gentlemen followed 
his example, he (Sir R. Peel) was afraid 
that the result would br r still further 


complication of the law t ) that which 


at present existed. 
The So 

) 
general 
Baronet: but with re 
Bill he thought th 


hcitor-Ge neral concurred in the 
of the right 
rd to th 


] 
i i W W 


hon. 
present 
open to much 
st the hon. 
it to be al- 


} ¢7 
observations 


amendment, and that at lea 
| 


and learned Gentleman oug 
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lowed to have an opportunity of laying his rather not ser n the Committ — 


; 

‘ 
plan before the House circumstances prevented them attending, 
Leave given. he had no means of compelling their at 
tend ; t cirel nees 


Ficririous Voters (Scorranp).] Mr. in- every st h | had 


y a 
Horsman moved the ppointment of a_ be compell bstitut name he 
Committee to inquire into tl | Ctice OF | ubstitut i I i ! 
creating and registe: ne neti | und in | : I ( tt fiast 1 r had 
proper votes in Scotland. As a similar n s : rlv as possible: there 
Committee had been appointed last year, ' an en fron 
he did not anticipate that any the « in t t ¢ " 
would be now otter l \ It tw 
The names tr \ itt | PF ed to 
been read e of 
Mla Pri t ( ime 
the names til md he t | 
that he heard them \ i i { | | . 
prise. H had | Dp 1 that Vien rs ‘ \ u » bis 
of the Committees Or | jt ¥ Ey | 
have been re ippotnt 1, at : : ei ¢ i that t mode 


many as were Stil _ ri ¢ ‘ i : lo rw 


| n 
appeared to him that the names » fair « f hopved that t] 
} al } biadl t 4 Lil i} i 9 ‘ } A ick Liit 
been selected In such 1 manne! is tion Of! Committe would be 
best to ensure a report favourable to tl ( ved for at least twenty-four hours, in 


] ay ’ t . : e 
hon. Member’s (Mr. Horsman’s) own order that hon. Members on the opt 


views, He W tule I VE Liiat the hames { o! the lH se might have it ¢ « 
of the hon. Members who constituted the portunit f ¢ ering the subject. 

Committee should | vain restored t 0 f. é€ sald, that certainly 
the list: ang woth Wel ri com it . Me ! \ cern iti ff d 
with, he would mov that t ( era- ( { n to tl l es, id 
tion ¢ tl nomi if } | { Ly ent 


future day. He thoneht that he had rea : urs it ari nt 


son to complain that the hon. Mi r wasi \ nz on the House—it 
Co kermouth should hay nominated th \ ! y , I ) 
Committee without ) ich cases. 
nication on ti S ct é : i ! . sav t t d not 
side of the H ; Con ( 

Mr. Horsman said, that i Hi e 
ble that th hon Ne n be ould ha i | ( ot 
heard the names of the Committee, or | last vear vw retained 
would not have brought an ‘usation far as it I to « so, but 
unfairness against him. There certainly found \ | Gentlemen wl had 
was one cl irae Whi | must | le last n f ni Sé d 
guilty, It might be f want of discern- 1 : ines eC} Vir. R. Stewart. Lord 
ment on his part, but he was not aware 1. Ste art, MM «re tl , ju , and Mr. 
that the h bn. Me mbet for Selk rkshi e was la n. H i st there! e protest against 
the anthorised medium of communication his name | o used as acreei r to this 
with the « ther sid of th H use, He | id Committee, which had ft nauire into a 


thought it his duty tocommunicate with an matter vi 1 ore deal of party 
hon. Member on the other side of the interest. ; 
House , Who had been a Member of the Mi. H rsma Said, that he di } not sav 
Committee of last year: he alluded to the that the hon. Baronet had s 1e names 
hon. Baronet the Membet for Bucki rhat of the minmitt ‘ \ he said w is that 
(Sir J. Fremantle.) There was one ob- the hi Baronet agreed t stitute the 
jection to the course proposed Dy the hon. names « wo Gentlemen {rom his own side 


Member for Selkirksh Fé: namely, that if of the House in ym of two other 
hon. Members told him that they had gentlemen of the same political opinions 
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who had retired from the Committee, or 
who were no loneer Members of the 
House. He had asked all the old Mem- 


bers of the Committee to serve azain, but 


on the refusal of some of them he had been 
obliged to substitute others. He was quite 


prepared to hear to-night the names of 


the hon. Baronet’s 
ould not be able 


several Members on 
side of the House 
to serve; and he fully intended to allow 
the hon. Baronet to supply their pla 

as he thought proper. As to the names on 
the old Committee which he Mr. Horsman 
had substituted by others, he thought the 
hon. Baronet would admit th 


who w 


no great difference in their politics when 
he mentioned the names of the former 
Members, namely, Mr. Fox Maule (no 


longer in Parliament), Mr. Dunlop, Mr. 
Divett, and Mr. Warburton. 

Appointment of the Committee post- 
poned till next day. 


WASTE 
Lynch moved for leave 
to promote the reclamation and improve- 
ment of uncultivated lands in Ireland. 

Sir £. Sugden, after admitting the 
portance of the subject matter of this Bill, 
and of the other Bills for which the hon. 
Member had given notice for this evening, 
expressed his disapproval of the practice 
which had lately grown into use in this 
House of introducing Bills without general 


statements of their objects and utility, and 


LANDS IN IRELAND. 
to bring ina Bill 


im- 


reserving all debate upon the subject of 


them till their subsequent stages. This 
practice, instead of throwing the ons of 


making out a case of necessity for his Bill 
upon the mover, threw the onus of making 
objections to it upon those who dis- 


1 


approved of it, and then only left to the 
mover the trouble of replying to the 
points which had been made out against 
him. He thought the the 
present Bills required great consideration ; 
they contained many valuable suggestions, 
but he should be glad if they were intro- 
duced so as to allow time for their perusal 
and consideration during the 

Mr. Lynch said, that the subjects which 
these Bills embraced had been considered 
in Committee, and he had taken care to 
guard against the objections which had 
formerly been urged. 

Viscount Morpeth observed, that these 
Bills had been introduced last Session, 
and contained many valuable suggestions. 


LA | 


He certainly thought it would be an ad 


snbye ets of 


recess. 
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vantage that hon. Members should have 
an opportunity of seeing those measures 
before the recess ; and he understood that 
they had during the holidays received the 
best attention of the hon. Member who 
introduced them. He hoped the House 
would be inclined to adopt the present 
motion, on the full understanding that 
before the y were pushed to a subseque nt 
staoe, not only the Government but the 


House wonld be afforded the opportunity 


of making itself completely cognisant of 
hem. 

Leave viven 

CONVENTION OF Evora Monre.] 
Mr. Borthwick said, that, as he considered 
the papers for which he was about to 


move, were subjects of too great import- 


ance to be fully gone into in the absence 
sae : 
of the noble Lord at the head of the 


Foreign Department, he should abstain 


from touching upon 
to which, had the noble Lord been present, 
he should ht it 
call 
the authority 
(Lord Alp 


oranted, 


many parts of them 


ssary to 
owever, he had 


f the noble Lord opposite 


have thought it nece 
4 ! 


his attention. As, 

U 
Russell) that the papers should 
he trusted he might 
lowed to state a few of the grounds on 
which his motion was founded. In the 
year 1833 the quarrel of the succession in 
assumed that formidable 
which still continued to press upon the 
industry, to excite the passions, and to 
cloud the hopes of that unfortunate 
country. Donna Christina, was 


1 } 
} 


9 the ade 


be be al. 


spain 
pi 


aspect 


} 
who 


then, as now facto Regent, adopted 


leasures with respect to the suc- 


divers nv 
calculated to 


: ] a : 
cession, which wert rouse 


the scarcely slumbering passions of the 
people. He alluded more particularly to 
the manner in which the Royalist troops, 
consisting of about 250,000 men, were 
disbanded ; body which up to that 
period had been considered as the prin- 


cipal bulwark and shield of the country. 
Many men of high rank and consideration 
in Spain had thereby been dismissed from 
oflices of importance, because they ap- 
proved of what were called Royalist po- 
litics in Spain. That created so much 
confusion that hatred began to assume the 
form of violence, and violence, in many 
instances, that of bloodshed. In this 
state of things, a body of men, to the 
amount of 950, who had formed them 
selves into a corps of volunteers in sup- 


; 1 
nort of these 


politics, had found them- 
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selves obliged to seek refuge in Portu 

and ought afterwards to have obt } 
their liberty, in virtue of the treaty to At 
which his motion mo particula lv re ( - 
ferred. A Gentleman had some time a 
asked the noble Secretary fi 1 

Affairs as to the pi 1 ros} 

future hopes of this corps. 17 

Lord thea exy 
their situation was not les | 
deplot ib] as had 
newspapers and 

that he would forward 
in his h inds by tl ] ‘I | rv 
ford to the Portu se ( 

communicate the answ 


received it. Under t ( 

1 P .) j 
he (Mr. Borthwic!l would i 
: , : : i 
for th proauction oj pa ; 10 { i 


he referred, if it 1) 
facts. His hon. 1 i (Mr. G, | 
the late Men ae Sand (2 
the authority 

laid before the no 

the faets of th 
interference in t 1! 
communication the noble Lord had t 

that time to the pres 

although he had, with such a statement | rical he revol 1S 
before him, expressed his belief to the | Walton, da 

hon. Member for Oxford that the situation | treaty 

of these persons was neither so unc 

fortable or desperate as had been 1 

sented. Now. what were the facts \\ 

that those persons i Or 


ravelin of Fort St. Jul —|{ ae : ‘ | 
were on foot for deliveri 

conditionally te the ¢ I ) & 

ment, ana that they pra l, 


might be their fate, that t \ 
spared so serious a ¢ 
the bread grou | inal . i 
of policy, that he ippeal d 
cate in that House. He did 
Gentlemen to agree with him in 
he entertained with respect to for 
policy—he did not ask 
themselves to any y op! non th 
of the rival claims to the Crow f Sy 

but he did call upon that House t 
sider well the statement of th 
before thev consented to their b 
rendered up to the tender m 
Christino Government. Hon. Gentle cont 
would recolleet what occur in 2 
In 1833 Don Carlos was resident in Por e 
tugal at the death of his brot r, Wing ' 
Ferdinand, but he lived the: ( 
individual, He did not, however, « 
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for their protection, This was done. bon without their liberty having been even 


There were then but two ships of the 
British fleet there to take them away, and 
in thesé vessels 240 embarked, and were 
conveyed to Antwerp and England, ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty. This 
left 680, whose liberty, up to this time, 
had never been called in question, either 
by the Portuguese or any other Govern- 
ment. At Aldea Gallego these men were 
left defenceless and unarmed, and, in- 
structions were afterwards given to them 
to go to Santarem, on the understanding 
that all necessary provision would be made 
to insure their safety and protection. No 
such protection was, however, afforded to 
them, but still this body gee the 
whole distance from Aldea Gi lego to 
Santarem in the short space of five days, 
It was melancholy to coca to mind the 
hardships which the y had toendure during 

those five days, They were not only Fie n 
from every village and town through which 
they passed, or in which they 
shelter or relief, but nowhere was protec- 
tion afforded to them. The only subsist- 


sought 





ence they were able to obtain was the roots 
which they picked up, and the only 
shelter they could procure was such as 
the forests in the line of their march gave 
to them. Many of them c.ed of hunger, 
and more perished by tt.2 bands of assas- | 
sins, who waylaid them, and, even at that 
moment, the plains cn the banks of the 
Tagus bore melancholy witness of tlhe 
fact that this treaty—a treaty which bore | 
on it the stamp of British sanction—was 
violated in the face of Europe, for literally 
the bones of these victims now lay white- 
ening on that ground which was so well 
known to British valour, and 

so dearly in the recollection 
Englishman. But he would 
the House by detailing the sufferings of 
these unfortunate men in all their 
marches and counter marches. Sufhice it 
then to say, that in one short month, 
from the 30th of May, 1833, to the 30th 
of June following, no fewer than 272 of 
them fell victims either to assassination 
or disease, brought on by hunger and im- | 
proper treatment. From Santarem a de- 
putation from this unhappy body subse- 

que ntly went to Lisbon, and represented 
their forlorn and he Ipless condition to the 
Portuguese Government. Upon this they 
were removed from Santarem to Torres 
Novas. The deputation, the House should 

understand, travelled from Santarem toLis- | 





which was | 
of 


not 


every 
trouble 


once called in question. ‘They were also 
permitted to go on board the fleet, and, had 
there been room for them, they might 
have remained on board. There was not, 
however; they therefore returned back to 


Santarem, to communicate to their com- 
panions the answer which they had re- 
ceived from the Portuguese Government, 
and they then were allowed to proceed to 
their new destination, Torres Novas; and, 
bad as had Le en the i sufl rin gs be fore, here 
their real miservecommenced. It was not 
until the arrival of the Ambassador of 
Douna Christina that the fortunes of the 
emigrants change d—that their hopes were 


; for it was then for tl 
that they heard of the 
to deliver them up to the tender mercies 
of a Government liberal and humane 
that its most cherished General was the 
butcher of women the of 
towns and villages. In their next march 
from Torres Novas to Peniche numbers 
them fell 
bands of peasantry 
attacked; and altho ugh they travelled 
under a military escort not a_ soldier of 
their guard fired a single shot in their 
defence. When arrived at Periche 


dashed to pieces ie 


first time intention 


and dle solator 
of 
sacrifice to the marauding 
by whom they 


a 


were 


they 


they were followed by two carts full of 
their wounded companions, and even at 
Peniche they did not fare better, for one of 


| them, a Colonel, was heartlessly massacred 


in the hovel where he had been placed. 
Some of them were lodged in a convent 
that was in ruins, and there they were 
| left not only without proper shelter, but 
| without a sufficient supply of food. From 
this place the greater part of them were 
sent on board the hulk Don Pedro, and 
the remainder, about eightv in number 
were transferred to the Castle of St. Ju- 
lian. It was an extraordinary statement, 
but nevertheless a true one, ‘that out of 
| 680 men there was a diminution in the 


' short period of three years and a half of 


| 391, produced by disease, brought on by 
cruel and inhuman treatment. The ac- 
count on which he made this statement, 


was dated the 19th of November, but of 
course he had no means of knowing how 
many had perished since. He thought, 
however, that the simple fact of sucha 


diminution having taken place within so 


limited a period, was in itself enough to 
startle that House, and to require her 
Majesty’s Government promptly and 
at once to interfere in tha behalf. 








Of ¥ " 
997 Con) nlzon j fT) ° : 


He said, that, in consequen of th b-'| M ty’s Gov 


sence of the noble Lord, he would abridge 1 ( 
his statement of f ‘ts, and he should O ! t ( 
SO; but he at the sai til . must ¢ , f 
the House to bear in mit the mel 
Situation of t Corte : i 
and to permit 1! to? 
had been ree 1 fre 
soners-—men wh 
doubted— In cont 
ment which | 
Gentlen al en 
tel 
to, PY er aa | 
cea) | 
the {st 
form y¢ that \ 
tions to Gov 
tion of Ky \] 
lation 
or nor of t 
heen t \ 
puties ly 
torino ' 
have poke 
ill this ha i 
hope that 
* By this ] S | 
to London. a 
notto put them to the e: pe of | ; rnp 
we consider them short of funds : 
ever wretched they y be, tl cannot U tet ch | i read 
so miserable a condi } ( } 
beings of this dé rt, it of t ( . 4 of .. 
pittance of one hu ed 
llowed to ¢ ' 
+} ; iti { j 
months ( 


such mat t ¢ 
altogether wv 

By \ \ ] 
igitated } ( Y 
Is m e spe 

| ‘4 

| 
10 SO) P| 

= ( 
the Chris » A 


tion; therefore, if, 1 
ertions, you d 1 
poor captives, [ firn 


will be left to m« ler 


The House would understand that 
writers felt they were det | 

soners contrary to tl stipu 
treaty, and, therefore, some allowance | 


to be made for the te rin i WwW th | ' : | 


expressed their sentiments with 1 tt t t G 
i 
those who had sp ken again hem in th 
debates of the Cortes. He trusted that it.‘ Ky Monte. \W : 


would not be necessary to have any more ' 7" sented 
speechification on this subject, but that ° Se 7 oe 
the facts which he had bi ueht unde | 

notice of that House would induce hey “ Som G 
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1; { , \ . a ae - ‘ “1 es = ; 
inclined to give us our freedom, or at leas to | liberation of men who had committed 
© ) I ry? te if nvar ] ] = | ° . : 
viate our ut py tate, but invariably has} no crime—who had not been onilty of 


} 


tl infamous Perez de Castro stepped forward j .: - ; 
cats 4 ee "““"t violating any law. If they could be ac 
with remonstrat s from Mad d, and we have | f hi r { . er C 
: | cused of high treason against % iovern- 
not only been left as we were, but even worse. | Mick seit whe ciel hea ee 
Pita Radice ise Gh Dike & ( .; ment—if they had committed any crime, 
i It i u ~ ‘ ' { . , fs 
remained in power, whose | almella | either as soldiers or civilians—whiy, let 
} , . | 1 , Ke ° ye 
ind Villareal, w our bitterest en fhe} them be brought to a fair trial; and, il 
bin ‘ +} | | ‘ 
Constitu sca 1\ of tl the char were established against them 
rer of September, 1 } tl ni} 4] lot y] 

IE \ 0! then let their punishment be not only severe 
| t) \ wad Bat ryt ] }2 t t eae | | 
‘ ‘1 ; { edy. put 1 Obl tiie ol r nand, 
i? sf r of : rit { i\ W t \i 4] 4 1 ’ j ’ ' } 
ae ae ‘ | lott int ulety Gi OE ! iranteed by the 
to has x ne l¢ SSI = 3 eee ; : 
’ 1 the sul L resul 1 hand Fortugu Gaovernments—tt 

ae : ; 3 
p 1 1 by fay s |} de ( ey nada s a it ex rs and a halt 
Pina 1 | J they had - | inet C4 | ive crime, and 
derstand! | trans} ship and ft contrary to a treaty wi h formed part of 
} WY \ t . ¥ , 
choo Sv dy to cc I St. Se= | thy title of tl \ en Portue | to the 
bastian, wh Said *s ins tion pre } | , ' 
: 2 : : throne of that countrv—if they had en- 
vented the fair irom vell re - nd } } | : 1 “ts 1 
, ; ; j dured all t miseries which | had de- 
has remained | j sed up to the pres I : 2 . ? 
wont . scribed, then he said it was the duty of this 
“'T'o D. Ramon Salvador country, unless her M yjesty s ( rovernment 
} } . , . ) . 
. . , , , wished to appear as weak as tl ! l - 
Che letter which he would now read rf hi ! | eet | ) Sener 
. -, | Sular allies bad proved themsely wicke 
from Madame I.uno, who had been Maid rane ge ked, 
, , , to take immediate steps for tl ibe iOl 
of Honour to the wife of Don ( arlos, Pes oa lie La : : | for ati Lib ration 
Oy of those men He Khew It had been s id 


and whose husband was one of the 
imprisoned at St. Julian, It was 


parties 
thesé 
\ ords: 


Lis] n, Uct. 


“ Having learnt at the Spanish dépot that 
you have been commissioned to obtain the 
liberation of the poors flerers so long dragging 


a miserable existence there, indeed, ever sinc 


the signing of the Evora Monte Convention, I 


do not hesitate to address you. My unfor- 
tunate husband is one of the sufferers, an ib. 
owing to the wretchedne which he has en- 
dured, he 1s now ill of a brain fever: and, al- 
thon h somewhat bett I ha I hopes ot 
his recovery SO ng iS 1) remains ! } 
present miserab|i condition. Under securitie 
{ have been able to get him out of th depot 
and we are now in the house of a Portucuese 
lady, without whose benevolent aid We hould 
have perished through want. Such is ot 
miserable condition, after having lost every 
thing. 

‘© As I have remained in Lisbon, [ have not 
ceased calling upon Ministers, De puties, und 


Ambassadors, using 


Don Carlos was in want of soldiers, 


rties would be an acqui- 
sition to hiscause. ‘This was not the case, 


. ‘ 1] +1 . 
se prisoners were will either to be 
i 


exchanged or 
than Spain. 


t] 


to 8 to anv C 


ther country 
They we 


A 


re ready to sacrifice 


not 


eir own rights, although they did 


consider themselves as prisoners of war, but 


every possible exertion to | 


| 
have their sufferings alleviated, by endeavour- 
ing to have the Convention observed, and 
passports delivered to them; but, unfortunately, 


] 
SOll- 


iv, Don 
allevia- 


un and, at the 
Ambassad« 


instead of 


all my efforts hay eS be en V 
citation the Spanish 
E.varisto Pe rez de ( 
tion, their condition is rendered worse, as they 


of 


astro, 


themselves inform you, &c. 
“ Maria DEI 
aS ‘To Don R amon Sally ador, London.’’ 


Sioned Rosario VALERA, 


He thought that this was a case in 
which the strong arm of power ought to 
be used, and he did hope the British 
Government would advise the instant 


| hon. Member then read 


the y not willing to be delivered up 
to thetender mercies of a Government from 


whom their companions had suffered so 


were 


deeply. tle held in his hand an official 
return from the officer in command at 
Fort St. Julian as to the number of the 
prisoners confined there and on board the 
hull In the former the number was 


ninety-two and the latter 230. besides 
The whole of the prison rs 
i 
i 


in 
nine lad 
: cruel 
, and it was stated that they were 
not allowed even a sufficiency of provisions. 


were kept in unjustifiable anc 


? 1) 
| un 
finement 


Con 


There was not, he believed, a case paral- 
lel to this to 
suntry of w 


e found in the history of any 
The 


the follow Ing ite 


| 
1 
rar hich there was a record. 


| ters from Commandant Roderizuez to Don 


j 


Ramon Salvador :— 


“ Fortress of St. Julian, Li 

“7 have scen your letter, addressed to th 
Marquis de Zerezuela, &c. However much | 
might wish to say, my pen would be too feeble 
be th which this dépot has 


sLon, Nov. 5. 


S{ 


to descr e sufferings 


experienced, Charged with its interior Go- 
vernmepnt ever since the month of May 1835, 
in consequence of the Commandant, with 
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other Officers, having been deported to t fv m y , 

Azores Islands, I have not ceased to demand n u [ Is 

of the British Parliame it, th Brit sh Sove l a. 


and his Ministers, the fultilment of th 1} 





f \ nd I 
of Evora. No othe er did | CelV ut jt NS 
silence, Oppre Ss10n ind y [ 
opportunity of enablit the cries of these - | f i t 
happy people to reach the | ng of his M last ind 1 
je sly Don Cark a 7 - , F } C4 
he could amidst his vast cares, \ “a be : ; or 2 aa : 
wretched fate. [ki not whether | ( ee sia oe _— 
honour of any of my ipplication | ; nbet ere almas rls m 
his Royal hand ul th 
“In the meanwl tha 9 
and in consequence of the flight -men- VIEN 
tioned, the officers, and eve t { 
kept in continual confinement nyselt ; ad f 4 
since the said aay of t ’ No t - . -* 
parate Ins itary nc ‘ ; , ae , : 
prisons of th ’ : 
suffering have an end? Where! | NM , , ler that itt 
to you what I said VIO ter. I 
less with a one ha la ; l 1d r } t 
without delay by Brit 
liberat n, Ly va . 
up to oOo { f ¢ | ; i 
confide y ] ' " 
sec y bar | ' & \ l nt 
“«T suppos n fons mM 
privates belonging to tl lépot ar t t ’ seq r tt 
in an old hulk, confounded w m , | ae ‘ ul ‘ for 
abandoned, it may be I tot fa [ S S 
ever constant, and with serene n }, 
looking forward to the i oy 
iberation, which | i 
till 1t arrives, | « 
| ee 
“ T cannot, whi ( t : : : 
before this G vie 
a neorouk mos - 
of the ¢ . 1 
the fatal \ } f , 
has been presented to 1 3 \n f 
and another is forw 1 to | this dav ( 
these protests, I m t | 
&e., a volume might | é | ‘ 
copies exist my | , and, : : th : py ot 
with the printed papers, they will lord ne ¢ tion of Evora Mont s 
authentic testimony t) same 
neglected for as ) ! | | GC t + I ; 
“Tt woul 1, indeed, my ft nd, t - Don ( a { F | 
year as if curses from all sides followed dres to t] x 
dépot. Within and without v \ persecuted, \ { } P ( : } : , 
for within elements are not wanting to embitter hey + ¢ a oneencoie ating ats 
our days. Some persons W ll, someti or} !? ve anigrants Cetained in. shed 
other, experience the punish deserved in | SHG In t prison of Fort St. Julian, at 
the remorse of their own consciences, and this | + 
seems to be the only guarantee we now hai Lord J R ’ 
In the midst of all, our misfortunes continue, | no object n tot 
our oppression is prolonged, and our freed ners fo] C | ; 
delayed, for in the meanwhile that his Majesty |; eae i 
Don Carlos is consulted, and his royal di ser Arie be . 
mination arrives, or before things are put. it i nO tre - = * ah at t 
their proper train, months will elapse, ind the Ciscussion Of the subject, it was te clear 
Government of Christina will avail itself | that the Hou could not 1dge 
of this, and by main force, while that of | of its merits without tl papers fon which 
Portugal, forgetting its dignity and obligations | the h Gentleman called. a ly n they 


t 
' 
} 
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eis . | 
coul ,; Cussion but h could not at thie same 
an, or! time help mak ne or { observati 
I 1} p tla rhe or UW sUSeCrVAtIONS 
tal \ va || | 
oO ta on what had fallen from the hon. Member. 
' lt . 1: a ‘ 
‘ if was his intent! if the hon. Gentle- 
; m did n {; £0 the whole subject 
| under t} ! of the House after the 
+ ’ 'T'l ] 
{ | ess. thet had been reat alacrity on 
aoe dae es 5 
| { i t Of til non, Ml Aidt Op osite to 
i |g ito t general subject during his 
110 LOSE irom this country; and, in com 
] 
i Xp! i WISN Of many 
] XT E | 
\I rs : of the House, 
‘ ! 
S ] ‘ALOU yi I it | urd, 
) " | ; } lint 
j l ( , Au } rerarce Hunsel uit 
| ‘ause | owed I course to the 
s ] 1 | | } 
y | office i soldiers who had served unde 
« SHS li bad Wall | wh } nNersions | idl 
f i 1 
G een poured t both in that House and 
ion } ete! (He Wu Oi the 
( aa 
pos be Ttting p- 
Hee f ‘ ‘ f ‘ 
i c% I 1O! nteringe 
t i te i) 
r| that it tention, 
t} roe t hry 
ol i ect j ici iO] 
1 ! | } 
( ( ‘a pla d of 
} ( th thi S nad 
\ sof Fort St. Ju ; but t, he 
| ! e ¢ ] ; 
{ i t { s h a charac 
. : 
) t ( rié to 
, = ra mover l ot 
} Hou should 
t ! Hey \ connn { if 
+] ] 
We C( i! i pri I 
ry + y 
i Ot} l whe- 
MJ roa is t t isa pl ! 
t ea 
la { ‘ OWeY oh My H dl 
+} 
| lent had vio 
, ] x 
{ t ( \ \ i \i nte:s but 
\ { \ j ( eal that tn fat Ol D 1) 
36 yf ( I S invoived tf { { ii LhOS WhO [Ol 
lowed } s o ae? sin that con- 
i ntion a war had broken out in Spain 
i 
) tween D Carlos and the Government 
1 
R : : 
| Spain 5 ind wa not, theretor , right 
a 1 the part of the Government of Por- 
‘ ‘= ’ ’ ' a | ) , 
R, tugal, to restrain those of Don Carlos’s 
there. | followers who w n arms, and to prevent 
' ¥ ] ] j 
( them from br exchanged or liberated. 
| . ] 
\ \ ihney were, in t, national prisoners, and 
( nsequently tie disposal ofr them could 
; ] " | ] | J rf . } 
not depend on the 1 ill of either the Por- 
] anal P - ‘ ] ) ee ‘ 
ond | tuguese or the British Governments. He 
+] ] ’ , } - | 
Oo the would not at pres nt go further into the 
<)on | details connected with the conduct of 


e must be allowed to 


uld be | 


the 


ed to suppost 


hon, Gentle- 
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men opposite that they were in entire ig- 
norance, or the facts were so mistified, 
that they could not understand them, for 
otherwise they would not commit them- 
selves by coming forward so frequently as 
they had done as the advocates of Don 
Carlos. They must be altogether igno 
rant of the Durango decree, or the fifty 
British subjects who had been massacred 
under that decree, or they never would 
have taken such a course. 

Sir 8. Canning said, that, although he 


was most anxious to enter into the whole 


Convention of 


subject connected with the war in Spain, 


he could not understand what connexion 

that matter had with the subject now 

before the House. What the hon. Gen- 
1 


{ Dec. 12} 





{complain of on the 


tleman on his side of the House had done | 


was to appeal to her Majesty’s ‘ 
ment whether they were not bound by a 
particular treaty to use diplomatic inter- 
ference with the Portuzuese Government 
on behalf of those prisoners? Tle had 
not come down prepared to enter into a 
general discussion, but he was happy to 
know that the hon. and gallant Office: 
opposite intended to bring the 
conected with his own proc 
the House at an early period after the 
recess. He could assure that hon. and 
gallant Officer that there was no wish on 


the part of his (the Conservative) side of 


subject 


the House to shrink from such a discus- 
sion—but he must be allowed to say that 
the hon. and gallant Officer had no just 
cause of complaint in consequence of any 
reference which had been made to him on 
any one occasion when the affairs of Spain 
were mentioned during his absence. The 
hon. and gallant Officer no doubt had 
duties to perform elsewhere; but if he 
had been in his place in that House he 
might have taken part in the discussions 
which occurred in vindication of himself, 
He, however, thought it hardly fair of the 
hon. and gallant Officer to complain that 
the matter had been unnecessarily pressed 
upon the attention of that House. The 
term for which the men 


rovern- i 


serving in the | 


Legion which the hon, and gallant Officer | 


commanded had nearly expired, and, under 


such circumstances, was it at all wonder- | 
ful that his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir | 


H. Hardinge) had felt it his duty to bring 
the whole subject forward as he had done ? 
In the whole of that discussion no impu- 
tation had been cast upon the hon, and 


gallant Officer opposite, nor had any) 


statement been made which rendered it 


| 
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necessary for him now to be at the trouble 
of vindicating his character. The dispo- 
sition evinced by every hon. Member who 
took part in th it debate was, todo justice 
to the gallantry which the hon. 


spirit and : 
and gallant Officer had displayed, and no 


/one was more prompt in doing this than 
| his hon. 


and gallant Friend by whom the 
matter was brought forward. 

Colonel Evans said, he had nothing to 
reround of courtesy 
with respeet to the right hon. Gentleman, 
nor had anything been said by him which 
he could feel as unpalatable. He was 
glad, however, that the opportunity would 
be afforded to him to bring the general 
subject forward. With regard to what 
the hon. Member (Mr. Borthwick) had 
actuated by feelings 


said about his bein 


of humanity, and not by political motives, 
Ji he could say was, that it was this 
which had caused him to rise. 
He said that, on the score of humanity, 
any reference whatever to 
n Carlos was the last descrip- 
rince who was entitled to either 
compassion of that 


and With 





policy, | 
tion I | 
npathy or 
Mr. Hume thought, that both of the 
parti s who had spoken were at variance 
ibout the fact. It had been stated that 
prejudice of his hon, and 
illant Friend had been said in the course 
the debates referred to; but did the 
ht hon. Baronet not recollect that on 
the very d iy Information ofa slight defeat 
expel n ed by his hon. and gall int 
‘riend was received, an opportunity was 
sought to bring the whole subject forward, 
and that as} 
made not only against him but the whole 
corps which he commanded. With a full 
recollection of all that took place when 
the matter was brought forward, he could 


versions and charges were then 


was glad his hon. and 


only sav that he 
gallant Friend would have an early oppor- 
tunity of going in detail into the whole 
subject, as the conduct pursued towards 
him was anything but fair. 

Mr. Lucas said, that though he had 
taken no part in the debate in question, 
he must vindicate the right of every hon. 
Member in that House to express an inde- 
pendent opinion on every subject con- 
nected with British interests, and though 
at the time when this debate occurred the 
sallant Officer was absent, seeking renown 
in a foreign service, he would recal to his 
recollection that other oflicers, who were 
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policy, which had been pursued in respect 


British vice which | to Spain; and he would claim the exercise 
to fulfil. For his own | of that right howev closely it might be 
ik from the dis- | connected with the conduct of the hon. 
| he should ‘ elhim- | and gallant Officer. He had never spoken 
Lie rt to 3] iK Ol n 1} wshily of the conduct of that hon. aud 
lant Officer in a public | gallant Officer, nor did he suppose he 
i livid vhenever | es hould. But when a question came 
ytodoso, If the hon. | before the House as to the policy of con- 
' ent f 1 | tinuine British subjects in the service of a 
th ( LOre ls ce { when persons who objected 
wl 1 part to that policy, and who mi ht entertain 
Vay r | strong objecti » the course that had 
lon. and Nant Oth 1 altogether pursued, it was Impossi- 
What he wished to} ble, notwithstanding any delicacy that 
L might be used, not to say something which 
inion Uy ight be disagreeable to the feelings of an 
S10 ividual enraged on such service. He 
8) te that hen his right hon. and 
he privil t of Friend (Sir UH. Hardinge) had 
) < fi uoht rward his motion he had ab- 
f \ V i f us many documents that 
ict di- upon t nduct of the hon. and 
) to deny tl t. | gallant Ofh ind he did from a feel- 
Viember m« 1 to LV n= that | \ I present to defend 
nstanc fa nilar ) himselt Wi respect to the question 
) dj itself, 1 the duty of his right hon. 
troo} s{ Friend att me to have brought the 
hon could tion forwar It was a motion to In- 
ice wh qu i not the House would 
u 1 bri 1) » an ad sto the ( wn to dis- 
d | tinue the service of Brit subjects 
| uld i Crown The right hon. 
( G g 3 oncius stated that he 

: eee ee 
t n cl i right to express his opinion 
fullest and freest manner upon any 
) of public policy, and that he 
Ol I } ao al ny risk ( { provoking any 
Vv ussion aros nentary tl h a course might call 

( itinuinge t v I th 

: to | C/ l the kx equi said, 
inder | l, it nO pel ver raised a question so 
Vie ( i itircly opr posterous is to deny the right 
! { i { I iV h \I ber to state his opinion 
t ft rs ( pon any suvyect Db fore the House. 
| lered | So rom th tiwas not only their right 
ber to « the | but their duty fully and freely to discuss 
ny lividual ina | bel ny matter in which the public oe 
ition to any ques | were involved. No que stion had | at 
Hou ld yt ¢ | all raised on that point. All nana the 
| rig ric¢ht—the 6 stion was as to the proper 
1, th n th ion | exe reise of that right. No one doubted 
pecting Spanish affai ‘that it was perfectly open to any hon. 
h and gallant Offi- \fember to af aan the policy of the order 
severely dealt with. 1in Council as to the continuance of the 
uld claim for hin el | British Legion in the service of the Queen 


also ready to admit 
ik of the conduct of the 
any officer either in his 
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public or individual capacity. He was not | to be preciuded from discussing a question 
now further going to discuss that que stion -! because an hon. Member did not h ippel 
when the proper occasion cane he should | to presel and they were forced to 
be quite ready to do so. ‘That ti: b forward the question of Spanish 


: ' 
the proper time to discuss the question, | politics | \ ita time when the hon. 


- 
J 


and not upon a «question or t 
were all agreed. ‘There was no differenc Parliament. As he was on his legs 
of opinion as to the rigl 


ht and duty of | must bee to allude to an observation that 
Parliament to discuss with freedom al d { n ‘from the hon. and eallant 


y 
questions that came ui der its considera- | Officer. He seemed inclined to charac- 
tion, se as 1 supporters of Don Carl iil 
Colonel Evans said, tha any irrit Dit \ if His | ot tl Hous W » | I 
that had been evinced might arise from | dis) | to question the poll 
the fact that he had used one or two: sent Gov t respecting Spain, but 
words which might have been misint bef the g nt Orhcer did that he would 
aoe ! i } } 1 ] } ! 
preted. He had spoken of calumny and n was he prepared to tak » his 
asperity ; but he used those « xpressious in | ov yulders every cruelty that had been 


reference to the conduct ot tl publ nitteda th ers f A" 


Sera ‘ : , 
press, which had recelve countenance In nd wt Oth was prepare to 
that House, and hev id take for granted , do that ight then talk of the sup 
that nothing had occurred which was in | f Don ¢ LOS. 


any way unparliamentary sir H. J Was pres 
Sir C. B. Vere was present at the de- | 1 t Nant Officer (Sir H. 
hate in question, and he could assure 1 Ha o rht vard his motion 


hon. and eallant Officer opposite that | ! ‘ b was idy to Say 


situation and personal gallantry we fully | that th that gallant Officer and the 
considered, and he did not think, on that} se of the motion had treated th 
occasion, that there had been any ten juestion in that manner whi ‘is hon. 
dency to throw anything discreditabl i gallant Friend had a right to expect. 


upon the character of the hon. and l- | He recretted that many severe expressions 
lant Officer. ad ma u fr conce nea the 
Mr. Horsm thought that, on t c- | f )S er the col ind of his hon 


casion referred to, expressio had l [hos I s had 
| 
. ] 4 ] } rt | 
made use of calculated to produ sore- | been subjected to misfortune; but they 
a St ha’ or ical ‘ ay } ; P 
1eSS, [If he recollected rightly. som I had ¢ | i themselves ¢ 1 ns 
like the terin °° hire Hit) i} 1 j i , h ’ as creditat to 


useof. With regard to the right ef sh soldiers. With ieee 
cussion which had 


right which no one denied; the only ob- | would Ll to hold his hon | vallant 


jection that could b was to the manner of) Fr ible for them. He hoped 
the exercise of the right. During th v] ver me to the discussion of 
absence of the hon. and gallant Officer | this subject they would enter upon it with 
great alacrity had been shown to bring sperity t ds hi .and gallant 
forward questions affecting his conduct; | “ ler his 
but now that the gallant Officer was pz 

sent the same alacrity did not exist, and h Mr. Bort W cious to have ab 
was forced to give notice of his int n | sta | from anything connected with the 


to bring forward the subj ct himself, 1 lant Offie without giving 

Viscount Sandon said, that there wet him an opportunity of replying. With re- 
no grounds for the charges which the hon. | spect 1 hat 
Member had made. ‘The same urgency had stated, he having had occas to take 
did not exist now as had existed last year, | part in the debate on Spai is far as he 
and the hon. Member could therefore draw | recollected, no person called in question 
no analogy trom the circumstances of last | the bravery of the hon. and gallant Officer. 
year. If notice had not then been givenand He had merely called in question the 
the motion brought forward, the oppor- | policy that continued the hon, a1 
tunity would have been lost, as the order | Officer in Spain, and when the proper 
in Council was just upon the point of ex- | occasion came he should be prepared to 
piring. But he must deny that they were | do so again, He trusted to be present 
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when the hon. and gallant Officer would 
bring forward his motion, for it had now 
assumed a proper form. He did not now 
mean to discuss what had been said about 
Don Carlos. He had been stizmatised as 
a blood-thirsty tyrant, but that at least 
was a reason why they should not allow 
one whom they so stigmatised to outstrip 
them in the race of humanity. As the 
noble Lord had made his appearance he 
would state that, had he been earlier pre- 


sent, he would have had the honour of 
enlarging more at length upon the subject 


which he had brought forward. Now that 
the noble Lord was in his place he would 
state that all the facts of the case had for 
some time been in the possession of the 
noble Lord, as they had been laid before 
him in a letter from his hon. Friend, the 
Jate Member for Sandwich. To this state- 
ment the noble Lord had not given an 
answer. Having now done his duty, he 
would leave the case in the hands of the 
noble Lord, believing that, when the facts 
of the case were established, he would do 
his duty in the cause of humanity and 
liberty. : 

Viscount Palmerston r 


egretted he had 
been detained by business elsewhere. He 
would have been in the House earlier; 
but the notice of the hon. Member 
Evesham was the 13th on the paper, and 
he did not anticipate it would have come 
on He regretted that his ab- 
sence should have in any way shortened 
the speech of the hon. Member. 
Motion agreed to. 


so soon, 


Poor Laws.—SunpDERLAND Unton,] 
Mr. Andrew White rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, to call the attention of the 
House to certain proceedings of the board 
of guardians of the Sunderland union. In 
a recent debate in that House on the 
manner in which the new poor-law had 
been administered in the Sunderland dis- 
trict, the hon. Member for North Durham 
stated, that in Sunderland 200 unhappy 
children had been left destitute, in conse- 
quence of parochial relief having been 
withdrawn from them. When the report 
of these observations reached Sunderland 
it excited the utmost indignation, and the 
board of guardians of the Sunderland 
union immediately met, and agreed to the 
following resolutions : — 

“¢ At a special meeting of the board of guar- 
dians of the Sunderland union, holden at the 


{ COMMONS} 
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land, on Friday, the ist day of December: 
1837, the attention of the board having been 
drawn to a speech reported (in The Morning 
Chronicle and other London newspapers) to 
have been delivered in the House of Commons 
by the honourable Henry Thomas Liddell, on 
Monday last, on the subject of the new poor- 
law, wherein he is represented to have made 
statements to the effect that ‘in Sunderland 
relicf had been withdrawn from 200 unhappy 
children, who were thus left destitute; and 


that dark rumours were afterwards abroad 
about children being found dead; and that 
although no cases of child murder had been 
brought home to any parties, it had been mor 
than suspected that many of them had been 


deserted by their mothers to starvation ’— 


“It was unanimously resolved, That the 
board do give the most unqualified contra- 
diction to the above statement, which they 
have seen with feelings of surprise and indig- 


nation: and that Mr. Liddell should immedi- 
itely be requested to give up the name of his 
informant, der that this 
unfounded imputation may be 


| b 
tigated. 


itrocious and 
properly inves- 


17 
ith ¢ 


“Tt was also resolved, That the clerks do 
immediately communicate the above resolu- 
tion to Lord J. Russell (hi yr Maj sty’s secre- 

tary of State for the Home Di partment), to 
the Poor-law Commissioners, to Sir John 
Walsham, bart., th istant commissioner for 


for | 





commission-room in the Exchange, in Sunder-| In consequence of what had fallen from 


this district, to the Members for this borough, 
to Mr. Hedworth Lambton, to Mr. Hume, and 


to Mr. Liddell; and that the same be adver- 
tised in Lhe Sunderland Herald, The Newcastle 
Courant, The Durham Chro icle, and in The 
Morning Chronicle and Times London news- 


papers. 
“ It was also resolved, That tl 


tne vice -chair- 


man do sign the above resolutions on behalf of 
the board. 
(Signed “ Thomas REED, jun., 


Vice-Chairman, Sunderland Union.” 
’ 


For himself he could distinctly deny that 
since 1834, when the vestry of Sunderland 
came to a resolution not to afford relief to 
bastard children, a single child had been 
left ina state of destitution. He stated 
this on his own experience in the first 
instance, he himself being chairman of the 
board of guardians of the Sunderland 
union; and he also stated iton the autho- 
rity of a letter which he had received on 
the subject from the vice-chairman of the 
union. With respect to that part of the 
speech of the hon. Member for North 
Durham respecting dark rumours of chil- 
dren being found dead, he could also give 
it an unqualified contradiction. In Sun- 
derland, containing a population of 60,000 
persons, there had been only one inquest 
on a case of infanticide during three years, 
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the hon. Membet lor North Durhain, hi nerat d him from | vino thrown any 1m 


should feel himself called upon to move | putation upon this ground on the board 
that there be laid before the Honse a! of cuar ns of the Sunderland union. 
Copy of the ecort spondence between the But 0 \\ ild Sav that that | l dl had 
board of guardians of the Sunderland iown a very patient anxiety to set 
union and the Poor-law imissioners in | themse] right with the public; and to 
London. do so had passed t strong and exciting 

Mr. Lambton seconded the mot tions which had been read by thi 


Mr. Liddell sald, that, called | , a . Member for Su rland, wl ) reso- 


he had been by what had just fallen f ; they had advertised the pro 
the hon. Member, be mu \ | had trans- 
short tin to requ from tl Hou ( I le | - 
indulgence which he had never know1 the & tary of St I HH De- 
them refuse to any o1 { rs } t t | | ( 

cumstances. He thanked the h \j nd ot] And all this they had don 

ber for having brought forward this sub- the faith of a report of his speecl 


done If. Nor had ny Hct \ l V Oo! NCE h uttered int tH use 


had re mac had had I he felt him- 
been ittributed 1 - ! i it ~ 
Vv uld | 1 i tion, 
upon him to mak 1 explanation on tl rnd who, x ve tl powet 
subject. The \] I a i { rval ls } he ild 


the House some 1 | 5 =o 1 | , 1 ( Hous f what he 


recently been ax d to | ly i s i S| . rf th 
Guardians at Sunderland Alt rh | w Amendment Act, S in- 
was far from compiatoit i an nerat | ft tiol to | nort counties, and 
inaccuracy on t part of the nev fe ; opin ; as to it lica- 
press, a d waved all 1 ! t rivi { { v, | had divid his 
in this particular insta 2 h ust t | ls—the prin- 
observe that person ht ft ind tice; and whil he b- 
demned on what t vy had act : t to t pl ip i law, he dis- 
and not on that Wi 1 ft VY we ) \ ‘ dec] l | f was ul the 
ported to hav wd. j ! hutions l iid do him th jus e to 
the board of guardians at Su riat | this statement) that no 
luded to his speech as 1 rted in 7 ! reached him with regard to 
Mornin Chroni and ot | lon Ws- t - but, 1 tne ¢ rary, 
papers. As The Morning Chronicle, how it he satistied that under the dire 

ever, was specitically ment ned, h Mr. | tion that able Commissioner, Sir John 
Liddell) had t} ht it meht to turn to |! Walshan 1 iW 11 been adn 5 fe ed 
its pages to see what sort of report had n prae » the most hum , Giscreet, 


been oiven of his Ss] ch in that pay r. 1 eti it No if that state- 


He was p rfectly c nfid nt, that f his n 1t OF his ib PuLly ind fairly Te- 


speech had been correctly and fairly given | ported, board of guardians of the 
the misunderstanding which prevailed | Sunderland union would not have taken 
would not have occurred Phe serva- | the « nee which they had taken. He 
tions which he had ma in that speech d certainly read a letter, which showed 


were not directed against any individuals | from the returns on the subject that the 
whatever, least of ll were they direct Gg | work! 1s stein In some plac es | id not 
against the board of guardians of th carried into practice with the dis- 
Sunderland union. As to the circum-j cretion and humanity which might have 
stance to which he had al 


| ; + , ’ 1 
uded, it had | accompanied it; and he had iSO Sald, as 


occurred in 1834, which was before any | he could prove, that the workhouse prin- 
commissioner came down to Sunderland, | ciple was not necessary in the counties of 
before any union was incorporated, and, |the north of England, that he trusted 


therefore, before a board of guardians was | Government would not carry that prin- 
in existence, This fact completely exo- }ciple into a county in which it had occa- 
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sioned much discust. He had then gone 
on to speak of the bastardy clauses; and 
had said that in principle they were equally 
objectionable, and that he trusted he 
should live to see the day when those 
clauses would, if not repealed, be greatly 
modified. He had then said that great 
dissatisfaction had been felt in the north 
with respect to those clauses; and that in 


t 


the borough of Sunderland alone two hun- | 


dred infant children had been deprived of 
parochial relief; but he bad said nothing 
of their being left in a state of destitution. 
Now it was not denied (and he he 
hand a certified copy of the vestry minutes 


ld in his 


to that effect) that on the 11th of De-| 


cember, 1834, the the 
Sunderland had agreed to fourteen reso- 
lutions, one of which was, ‘‘ that u 


should be granted to bastard 


vestry of parish of 


1 
, . shel 
any child 


after that week, and that that rule should be 


universal in itsapplication.” This rule being 
universal, applied to widows with one child, 
and in all other cases he (Mr. Liddell) cer- 
tainly did not believe that statement 
of nearly 200 children having been de- 
prived of reli f was at all an 

rated one. At all events he could 
vive the statement as he had rec 
and when he recollected that th 
tion to which the resolution of the vestry 
applied amounted to between 50,000 and 
60,000 persons, he repeat that he 
did not think the estimate extravae 
He sincerely believed that when the re- 
turns in the report of the Committee of 
which he had the honour to be a Member, 
came to be laid before the = il 
would not appear that there was any great 
discrepancy between the fact and 
statement. He now came to what he had 
said on the occasion in question respecting 
dark rumours. Let it be remembered that 
he had alluded to them merely 
not as facts. He certainly had heard such 
rumours; and certainly, if the severe 
enactment to which he had alluded had 
been followed by any acts of harshness on 
the part of the Sunderland magistrates, it 
was no wonder that such dark 
should be spread. 
explanations (and he felt great pleasure 
in having an opportunity of making them) 
he was willing to undergo any infliction 
for having stated what he considered to be 
facts; and, to show whether they 


' 


Lhe 
exagvar 


ived it; 


must 


Llouse 


his 


as rumours, 


rumours 


were so 


or not, he was quite ready to move that | 


the necessary papers be submitted to the 
Committee to which he had already al- 


{COMMONS} 





ral 
» renet } 


only | 


popul i- | 


NOE. I 





Having made these | 
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luded. He would now conclude by ex- 
pressing his thanks to the House for the 
attention with which he had been listened 
to, and his hope that he should not again 
suffer from being misreported. 

Mr. Lambtcn declared he must say that 
he thought the hon. Member for Norih 
Durham had been highly culpable in 
making the assertions which he had made 
. few days ago before he had Inquire | 
into the case. Before the 
had stated that 200 children h 
prived of relief, he 


to every quarter from 


hon i them 
ION. Luchtieman 


ad be u de 


é : 
ought to have 


appli d 
which he might have 


expr cted to obtain 
\ statement 
feelings of every man who heard it ought 


not to have be 


ecurate information, 


so calculated to excite the 
n made but upon the best 

But the hon. Member had 
on the of a letter, and 
when asked the name of the writer of that 


the hon. Mi inber h idl not d ired to 


authority. 


made it 


authority 


that 
use 


the hon, 

Member word 

d il¢ ae 

Mr. Lambton: had 
North 


INUIT TE Ms 


the 


oucht 


Mi mbe r 
cessary 
re he 


the hon. 
made th hie 
fi 


ought, be 


=< ’ 


Durham 


He 


for 


" 
mace 


such a statement as that in the House, to 
have written to the vice-chairman of the 
board of guardians of the Sunderland 
union on the subject. He would then 
have received the unanswerable statement 
that, notwithstanding the vestry minutes 
of 1834, no parochial relief had been re- 
fused in Sunderland in the cases alluded 
to. He would ask the House was it pro- 


“ } } } , 
circumstances describe d DY 
true, that he should not 

He resided near Sun- 


in constant communica- 


bable were the 
his hon. colleagu 
heard of it ? 
derland; he 

tion with all classes, high 


I ive 
was 
and low, rich 
and poor, in that town; and he had not 
heard a word about two hundred children 
having been left without parochial assist- 
It was a remarkable fact with re- 
that in the 


mce 
ference to the New Poor-law, 
Sunderland district at the late general 
election, the candidates who declared 
themselves in favour of that law were ina 
decided majority. With regard to his state- 
ments respecting dark rumours the hon, 
Member had entirely backed out of them. 
Really some hon. Gentlemen appeared to 
be particularly sensitive. What had in- 
duced the hon. Gentleman to make this 
explanation seemed to be the resolutions 
which had been agreed to by the board of 
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cuardians. But he had refused to give up 
the authority on which he had made | 
original st itement, and had refused 1 
state in what provincial papers the tate- 
ment had appeared. ‘The hon. Member 
would do neither the one nor the other. 


He must therefore as » say that tl 


Member was most decidedly cul 
He was elad the subject had been b t 
under discussion, for the inhabitant 


Sunderland would now have t fac- 


tion of kn Wing that the Ho did 
believe th staten nt of t h ’ \I 
ber, and that those statement 

bronueht upon the | 1. Mer r cen 


Mr. /rngham, although he could not as- 
sent to what had fallen il 1 : 
Member who had just spoken, felt obl 


to the hon. Member for Sunderland f 
ceiving the hon. Member for North Durham 
the opportunity of making 1explar t 

ile beeeed t stat that t re was 
union at South Shield the po} tlation of 
which place was nearly equal to that of 
Sunderland, and that mak ll d \ 
lowance for the imperfections which m: 


naturally accompany the commencement 
of a new system, that system 
great satisfaction, not only to the rat 
payers, but to those who were the subjects 
of relief under it. It was 


] 


+] ] 1 
; with the board 
of euardians at South Shields a secondary 


‘ ; ] } . F 
consideration whether the rates were in- 
: 

Giinihisnea 


sideration wa 


creased 01 
s to provide comforts for the 
destitute, nd to maintain th nde} 
dence of the labourer. It 
that the unfortunate declaration respe 
the Sunderland union related to a circum 
stance which took place before the present 
system came into 0} | 
a fair specimen ot what cou d be di ne 
under the old law. 

Mr. Alderman 
a few words, being one of the Repres nta- 
tives for Sunderland. fle was not in the 
House the hon. Member for North 
Durham made the 


occasioned so much discussion. 


vhen 
nt which | 

If he h 1d 
been, knowing the state of things in the 
borough of Sunderland, he should hav 
immediately believed that the hon. Mem- 
ber had been imposed upon, For although 
the Poor_law Billhad not been particularly 
well received in Sunderland, and althouch 
its principles were not particularly well 
liked in that place, it had been earried 


statem«¢ 


into practice with a kindness and forbear- ! authority 


vil l not b led in y part 
ot i} } iOl | | i the 
ot St put { } ( the 
| yu ot t! sun 1 
u Ile « i his n 
{ 
’ ] A 
t ‘ 4 
! 
5 I i 
T \ 1 y y } 
dy 
: Ha y 
, 
\] \ I) : 
» ¢ 
i i i ft icht 
I right ( Le d stated in 
( t ilen f 
Nha ld n th rmsen but 
rol nel Woectim i lw hon 
\] | uly t VW Por - 
! ( a istifu \ 
} t] I nin hich it v is 
reat urite, | it his duty 
ij ; ! l hi thin | t he sh mild 
t V by the Louse if i were ot to 
do 1 | vh I Ss ken in favour 


alle: ee : 
of the Bill as operating in somé places 


must allow him to enter his protest against 


Its operation elsewhere. It had been said, 
that he had ridden into Parliament on 
the popularity which he had acquired by 
opposing the Poor-law Bill. He shoul 
| hamed of himself if he had been in- 
fluenced in his opposition to the Bili by 
i! moti But he must fairly 
| he did object to tl principle 
the } 1, if he un lerstood it : and he 
Vas persua led that t ie mea I would 
) rated onl in places in which the 
v of its execution would defeat its 
own princip! In the borough which he 
repre:sen ed lara ! jority of tl fuar- 
dians of the poor had accepted the offi 
for the express purp of count ing 
the provisions of the Act. 
Lord John Rus said, that, whatever 


merits of the Poor-law 
unfortunate 


measure on which so much difference o 


might be the 


it was very vith respect toa 

f 
i misstatement should 
to excite, not 
disappr ybation, but horror. 
credit to the 


Durham for his 


that 


co forth ecaleulated merely 
He wave every 
Member for North 


intentions: but it was 
hardly fair, on that hon. Gentlem uns part, 


Hon. 


to state rumours on no wuthority. or on 


which he was not disposed to 
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give. He (Lord John Russell) hoped that 
what had taken place would make hon. 
Members cautious when placed io similar 
circumstances. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Liddell) had rather varied 
his statement as compared with that 
which he made the other evening. LH 


begged to remind the hon. Gentleman of 


his former statement. 
the Gentlemen 


[t appeared that 


who in that House, 


as 


{ COMMONS} 





well as elsewhere, took upon themselves to | 


denounce the Poor-law Bill, and to 
bute circumstances to its operation which 
would reflect disgrace not only upon the 


attri- 


framers of that Bill, but upon society 
generally, were unwilling, now that the 
opportunity was afforded to them of testing | 


a fact, to enter into any inquiry or to hear 
any explanation upon the subject. 


He | 


should not then have risen if he had not | 


received a letter from 
assuring him that no such facts had taken 
place as those alleged by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Liddell). As to the mnisrepre- 
sentation of which the hon. Member com- 
plained, he (Mr. Hume) would briefly 
state what occurred. On the morning 
after the discussion took place, the hon. 
Gentleman called upon him (Mr. Hume) 
with a newspaper in his hand, and asked 
him whether he (Mr. Hume) thought 
that that which was reported of them both 
was correct. He (Mr. Hume), having 
looked at the report, stated that whrtch he 
should then repeat, that as far as he could 


recollect the report appeared to him to be 
correct. The words were these :—* In 
Sunderland alone, immediately after the 


the chairman of | 
the board to which allusion had been made, | 





Act coming into operation, parochial relief | 


was suddenly withdrawn from no less than 


200 unhappy children, and dark rumours | 


went abroad of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of many of these innocents.” These 
were the words reported ; and, as far as 
he could recollect, they were the words 
used. 
strong as to give rise to an immediate ex- 


At all events they were words so | 
| The 


| 


pression of feeling from all parts of the | 


House. 


He immediately rose and called | 


upon the hon. Gentleman before he left the | 


House to give the Government such infor- 


| 


mation on the subject as might enable 


them to take the necessary steps to ascer- 
tain the accuracy of the rumours in ques- 
tion, and to prevent such occurrences for 
the future, if true. But when he (Mr. 
Hume) sat down the hon. Gentleman re- 
peated his statement, and observed that 
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“with regard to the fact of two hundred 
children having been deprived of parochial 
relief in Sunderland, he happened for- 
tunately to be fortified in his statement by 
the w ritten statement } 


who, he believed, was better aware of 


of a Gentleman, 
the 
state of affairs in Sunderland than any one 
If that were so, then he (Mr, Hume) 
called upon the hon, Member, in justice to 
those who had supported the measure, and 


in justice to the guard of t 


else.” 


he union 


1ans 


1 ] A ° 

Whose conduct he arraigned, tO name the 
gentleman from whom he deriyed his in- 
formation. ‘That was a duty from which 


could shrink, 


rised to hear 


no hon. Member of the Hous« 
He confessed he 


was Sur} cLli\ 
hon. Viember eall the ( plan tion which 
had been offer d by thie hon, Gentleman 
( \Iv. Lidde!}]) that CY ¢ ning a candid a 


planation. He called upou the hon. Gen- 


tleman to give up the authority upon whose 
written statement he founded his charve. 
Gentleman did 
man in the [louse must draw his 
of the state- 


Unless the hon sO every 


OWh COoll- 
the acc 


clusions as to uracy 


ment. If the hon. Gentleman were in 
possession of a written document upon the 
subject, he was bound to produce it. In 
spite of the cries of Nam which 


prevailed in every part of the House when 
the hon. Gentleman intimated that he had 
an authority for what he was stating, lie 


went on to observe ‘* that rumours had 
been afloat as to the finding of infant 
children deserted by their mothers, and 


dead, or in a state of starvation. 


rumours, he be 


found 


These sed to ri peat, cer- 
tainly did prevail, and they were mentioned 
in the papers at the time, though he was not 
aware that any cases had been brought to 
proof.” ‘The hon. Gent leman had certainly 
most completely failed to adduce any proof 


of the 


in support diszraceful rumours 
to which he alluded; and he must obsers 


that he had never heard any one of these 
charges against the Poor-law Bill which, 
when traced to its source, did not turn 
out to be a pure and unmixed fabrication. 
hon. Gentleman now in the 
position of the author of an alleged calum- 
nv: andasa Member of the Committee 
up stairs he must beg of him, if there were 
any real foundation for the charge, to lose 
no time in declaring it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own character and own honour 
required that he should do so. At present 
the hon. Gentleman’s explanation was 
anything but satisfactory. The of 
truth and of justice required that the hon. 
should either declare that he 


stood 


cause 


Centleman 
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had been misinformed, 


such facts as should satisfy the House that 
his statement was well founded. 

Mr. Liddell declared, that the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny had begun, con- 


peech 


tinued, and ended his sy 


sentation. When the 
that he (Mr. Liddell) had called upon the 
Government not to extend the act to that 
part of the country with which he was con 
nected, the hon. Gentleman 
which had no foundation, He only 
the Government not to press the 


in misrepre- 
hon. Gentleman said 


sald that 
aske d 


applica- 


tion of that most obnoxious part of the 
bill which established the workhouse sys- 
tem. As tothe authority upon which he 
(Mr. Liddell) had made his statement, he 
had only again to repeat that he would 

give it up. Rather than give up his au- 
thority he would share in any responsi- 
bility to which the statement might give 
rise. As the best pro f he could offer of 
the accuracy of his statement, he should 
feel it to be his duty to move that there 
be laid before the Committee the vestry 


books containing an account of the number 
of children receiving paroc hial relief in the 
borough of Su nderland in the month of 
February, 1854; and the number to whom 
relief was extended three months after- 
wards. 

Mr. ¢ F, 


case which came 


Young rose to mention a 
within his own know- 
ledge. A poor woman of = cent and highly 
respectable character, 
that excited universal mn 
sympathy in the whole hiued of guardians 
applied for some small allowance towards 
the support of her bastard child. 
the guardians felt that the poor 
proper object of relief; but, 
under the rules and regulations laid down 
by the commissioners, they felt that they 


ret use any assistance 


¥COVree 


under cire umstances 


] 
ang 


Onl ims ra th 


Every 
one of 


woman Was a 


were compelle | to 


except upon the condition of her entering 
the workhouse with her child. The poor 
woman, in his presence, indignantly re- 


fused to comply with the terms offered to 
her, and exclaimed that she would rather 
starve first. This he believed, 
was very general, and it therefore appeared 
to him to be high time that some distinct 

understanding should be come to to 
whether the board of guardians were to be 
permitted to exercise the sound discretion 
which, he was glad to find, they had done 
at Sunderland, or whether they were to be 
compelled to administer the law in the | 
harsh and cruel manner which, he was | 
sorry to say, he, with others, were obliged 


feeling, 


as 


Dec. 


or bring forward Ito do 
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in the instance to which he had 
| refe rred, 
Motion agreed to 
{ 
| APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES Mr. 
Goulburn, in rising to move that certain 
names be added to the Education Com- 
mittee, r¢ eretted that he was obliged 
trouble the House with any observations. 
Che real object that he had in view was to 
cure from th ppomtment of the Com- 
mittee a fair representation of the feelings 
ind opinion vhich prey led upon the 
subject on he Lith r des of Ho 
Chin! that there had be ittemprt 
made by the Gentlemen on the opposite 
le of the House tooverwh alae 
which wet ipposed to | entertained 
on the side the House to which he wa 
ittached, hi It it to be his duty to bring 
this particular e under the consideration 
f tl Hou ud he did , t merely 
1 reference to th importance of having 
the ditterent parties in that House fairly 
| represented in Committees, but In efer- 
ence to the imp rtance of the object of the 
Committee itself - ror it mM t b obvious 
that if an impression were to abroad 
that the Committee appointed to discuss 


sO important a matter 
impartially 


and 
the de- 


were not fairly 
constituted, whatever 


termination of that Committee might ul- 
timately be it would carry no weight with 
the country, and moreover would excite 
against the Committee a ereat deal of 
hostility. The lucation Committee. as 
it t present stood, was compos d of ten 
Members of the Ministerial side of the 
House and five only of that side of the 
House. The direct ‘obj yect he had in 
view was to add those Gentlemen to the 
Committee wh ) WY was sur woul | by re- 
carded wholly unexce tionable point 
of nberin and acquirement, and who, 


moreover, 


ran « ( 
upon a \ 


hada peculiar claim to be placed 
f this des ription. Hi 


: 
troubl 


minitte 
had taken the 
Committees app 
the House: the y were ten 
found that the 
wh ch those 


e to refer to the several 
vointed by the other side of 
, and he 
oross i of Members of 
ten Committees 


hnumber 


were ¢ om posed 


were divided in the following proportion: 
— one hundred and eleven Gentlemen re- 
presenting the opinions of those who sat on 
ithe Ministerial side of the House, and « nly 


| forty-¢ ight the 
) on th ie QO) ppositt on side. 


| 
la 


who sat 
It he 
thought, be admitted on every hand that 
such a disprop rtion could not be regarded 

. fair representation of the f 


opinions of those 


PO 
would, 


elings and 
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Committees. 


opinions of a House of Commons where | to draw from the disproportion of Members 


parties were so nearly balanced 
Committees only had ‘been appointed by 
the side of the House upon whicl he 
(Mr. Goulburn) sat; but in each of those 
C‘ommittees a fairer and more equal pro- 
portion was observed, ‘Taking the gross 
number of the two, he found that the 
were fourteen Members chosen from the 
ministerial side of the House, and fifteen 
from the Opposition, making a very mani- 
Ith 


fest distinction between the manner 

which Committees were appointed on the 
two different sides of the House. When 
Mr. Roebuck moved for a Committee upon 
the education of the lower orders, he took 
a more equal course than had been pur- 
sued in the present instance. All that he 


(Mr. Goulburn) House to 
do was to adopt the same proportion as that 
observed by Mr. Roebuck. With this view 
he begged to move ** ‘To enlarge the num- 
ber of the Committee appointed to eon- 
of the edu the poorer 

in great towns England and 
Wales, by the addition of th 
Mr. Pusey, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr 
land.” 

Mr. Poulett 
motion, thought it would not be necessary 
for him to enter into any discussion of the 


request d the 


sider ‘ation of 


classes in 


names of 


re 


vh 


7 


‘Two | representing the opinions of the two sides 


was really, and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman must himself admit, not applic. 
able to this case. If hon. Gentlemen were 
anxious to serve upon this Committee, he 
should greatly prefer, instead of increasing 
the number of the Committee, that 
of those who were already upon it should 
' But if that 


some 


give way for the new comers. 

were not agreed to, and even if it were, 

when they came to the selection of names 
should venture to obse rve that he did 

not think the names mentioned by the 

right hon. Gentleman would be the most 

proper that could be introduced upon a 


C‘ommittee of this des rIp tion. No possib le 


ob} ction could be taken to them upon any 


other ground ; but it cert: nly did not ap- 
pear to him that Gentlemen who were 
Pe eae ‘ton TEE are 
chiefly connected with the landed interest, 
were the m st proper persons to place upon 
a Committee appointed to consider of the 
means of extending education to large 
towns, If it were necessary to alter the 
proportion of Members upon the Com- 
mittee, he (Mr. Thomson) should be 
| perfectly ready to retire—he was quite 
willing to offer his name as a sacrifice ; 


Thomson, in re plying to the 
| numbers 


| would withdraw his motion, 


general question of the appointment of 
Select Committees, because it must be | 
notorious to every body that the Com- |} 
mittee to which the right hon. Gentle- | 


man's motion related could not have been 
appointed with any reference to 
opinions of either side of the House, or to 
the manner in which parties were separated. 
The object that his hon. Friend had in the 
appointment the Committee 

select, as far as possible, Gentlemen who 
were not in any way sty with party 


ot was to 


or influenced by party views—gentlemen 
who were the most like ly t to give the best 


attention to the subject. He thought that 
the proposal of the right hon, Gentleman 
was objectionable on two grounds. In the 
first place, it appeared to him that as the 
House had laid down a rule that the 
Members of Committees should be limited 
to fifteen, it would be very undesirable, 
except on some very extraordinary grounds, 
te deviate from that rule. There was also 
this further objection: he had already 
stated that this Committee had nothing to 
do with the party p litics and party views 
of the two sides into which the House was 
Therefore the deduction which 


ranged. 
Gentleman had endea 


the right hon, youred 


the | 


| badly 


1a short del 1V of one day 


| names of 


but he protested aganst the increase of the 
of the Committee. He trusted, 
‘fore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
or at all events 
>two until it was seen whe- 


not be 


there 


wait a day or 
ther some arrangement could come 
to, 
Mr. 
that this Education Committee 
constructed, and the 
vhich had arisen upon the present motion 
clearly showed that the system upon which 
Select Committees were appointed required 
to be chang When the object of the 
Committee was a fair he did not 
what possible there could be to 
scrutiuize the 
the whom it was 
proposed that the Committee should be 
He knew it would be said that 
to discussion ; but if 


Wa 


opinion 
Was very 


kley was decidedly of 


discussion 


d, 
OMe Sscc 
objection 


to 


Members of 


compos d. 
this would give 


rise 


| the proposed appointment were a fair and 





equal one what dread need any one have 
of the result of a discussion? In the pre- 
sent instance it certainly appeared to him 
that the selection of Members was not a 
fair one, and it too frequently happened 
that those who succeeded in obtaining a 
Committee upon a pet subject appointed 
only those _ smbers to set upon it whom 
they knew be tolerably favourable to 
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their views. It was said that the great; im] 
object of the present Committee te 
extend education to the large towus, yet { 
it was singular that not one Member 
nected with the county of Middl 
with any of the metropolitan d 
attached to it. \ Committ f 
ought, in his opi 
only of county 
of large towns Und 
stances, scene that 
very great Importan f 
right hon. Gentlen vould 
withdraw his present me 
view of bringing thi 
more formal manner after t! 
Sir Robert Peel 1, that 
which had just taken ] 
firmed the impression und 
spoke the other event 
the policy of requiring t} 
pointed (‘ommittees 
notice of the names they yt 
upon them. Cader th existine yster , 
had fallen into a sort of | { 
Ing the appointment of Select C 


as a sort of patronage ft } 

1 P 7 . 1 } ‘ Pas > 

the gentieman dy Whoma Comm} i> 

been obtained. It was said that if notice. ter to rest, but kl cay 

of the names were given it might serv | 

to provoke discussion. 14 brie h wou dd h I NI rb | t 
convenient and objectionable EI] hou 


quite the FEVerse. shat was It t] 


rise to the present discussi 
proportion that existed iti ( 
as to the repr ntation olf I 


opinions of the two side ol 
This would be avoided if pr 
were given, so that the H 
come aware of the manne nw 
proposed to construct Committees i 
Committe proposed 


there could be no harm in the diseu 


if it were perfectly fair, mn ossibility | t 
there would be no discussion. Witl 
spect to this particular motion, it { 
that the subject to which it ( 

not a party question He totally 

sented from the truth of that assertion. It 
certainly was not a question upon which 
any party struggle was likely to take p! 

but the House would be miserab!y 

taken indeed if it supposed that tl  ¢ : 
try did not take a decp interest in 1 
questions that were not considere ne 
treated within the walls of Parliament 
party questions. Party questious « 
turned upon mere straws. They were of! in t { 


importance to them in that FE! : 
they were regarded as of but little 1 


tn ANA, {20°37 
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The Speaker thought, it proper to state | 
that the rule of the House was, that on any | 


Gentleman proposing the names of fifteen 
persons to constitute a Committee, he 
must previous sly obtain the consent of those 
individuals to stand on that Committee 


ELecTion ExpeEnsEs.]} Mr. [lum 
moved, in pursuance of notice, for leave 
to bring ina bill to define and regulate the | 


lawful expenses at elections of Members 


to serve in Parliament for England and 
Wales. Great irregularities took place 


under the present law, in consequence of 
certain charges being legal, but which were 
not sufficiently defined. ‘Taking the Mid- 
dlesex election as an instance, would 
venture to say that upwards of 6001. were 
expended at every election, three-fourths of 
which would be saved, the magistrates 
of the county would allow the candidates 
the use of the public rooms, instead of com- 
pelling them to hire rooms at their own 
cost. 
incur an almost ruinous expense, when he 
was endeavouring to serve his country. 

He hoped, at least, there would be no ob- 
jection to the introduction of this bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp was not one of those 
who agreed with the hon. Member that a 
candidate for a seat in Parliament ought to 
be absolved from all expense whatever, nor 
was he of opinion that any Member ought 
to be paid for coming to that House. Fic 
should not object to the bill being brought 
in, but he should certainly oppose any 
clause that went to make liberal tre: stme nt 
of the voters legal. He wished toask the 
hon. Member when he intended to move 
the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. HIZume was anxious to have the Bill 
printed, in order that Gentlemen might 
be acquainted with its provisions, and he 
should propose that on the third Wednesday 
in Feburary it should be read a second 
time. The clause against treating had 
been expunged from the Bill, in conse- 
quence of a similar clause having 
inserted in the Bill introduced last session 
by _ hon. Member for Bradford. 

* R. Peel hoped the House w ould 
aes steadily at what might be the conse- 
quence of that part of the Bill by which 
it was proposed to re lieve candidates from 
the charge of erecting booths, aud 
transferring that charge upon the crown 


he 


or upon the country. At first sight such 
a proposition did not appear to be an 
unequitable one ; but it behoved the House 


to look well to what might be the probable 


of 


| 





No man ought to be compelled to | 
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| be a paid committee, 
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consequence of it, while they were con- 
sulting economy. The consequence might 
be, that the constituency might not have 
the means of getting to the poll within 
the period now ‘limited b yy the law. Sup- 
posing the leading authorities by whom 
those booths were to be erected should be 


in the interest of one of the candidates ? 
Such might be the case; they ought, 
therefore, to consider well the possibil ity 
of abuse under the | roposed change. While 
on the other hand, if the candidate, from 
an apprehension of intimidation or of 


were to be at liberty to erect 
pleased, provided he did 
expense, that would be 
k against those evils. 

that the law as it now 
stood under the Reform Bill was a very 
good law. It atlorded an excellent pre- 
caution against intimidation by giving an 
option to the candidate a booth 
any where he pleased at his own expense. 
He trusted the House would give attention 


disturbance, 
a booth where he 
SO , a 
I 


at his 
very 
thought, 


owl 
gre at cl nec 


the re fore, 


to erect 


to the possible consequences that might 
arise under the 
Motion agreed to. 


proposed alteration. 


Counry-Rates.| Mr. Hume moved 
for leave to bring a Bill to establish 
councils for the better management of the 
county-rates in England and Wales. The 


In 


hon. Member said, that the Bill was very 
similar to the one which he introduced 
last Session, the object of which was, 
however, much misapprehe nded by many 
Gentlemen who then opposed it. It had 
been objected to his former Bill that he 
wished to interfere not only with the 


financial, but also with the judicial powers 


of the county magistrates. So far from 
this being’ the ease, he had been most 
anxious to draw a distinction between the 
financial and judicial functions of the 


His object was, to place the 
England and Wales, with re- 
in a similar 

He did not 

boards 


magistrates. 
counties of 
spect to thei expenditure, 
situation with the boroughs. 
propose — that of 
cuardians should be elected 
the 


of 
the 
the 


Viembers 
assist 


to 


magistrates in financial affairs of 
county. 
Colonel that the Bill of 
last year not confined solely to the 
financial affairs of the county, but inter- 
fered with the judicial powers of the magis- 
county be divided 
each district there was to 


and a person very 


said, 


Wood 


was 


The was to 


into districts, in 


! much resembling the mayor of a corpora- 
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tion was also introduced. That Bill 
rejected by a ereat majority of Gentl 


ou both sides ¢ { H use, ihe hol l 
Member rejected 1! C 1 of | 
year that memb f 
dians should elected 1 ssist 
oistrates in th 1p] pri 
rate [| \ 
necessary, he th { 
I 

least objection y 
that the b 1 of 
some of it 
trates in t 
it h 
as the one | 

I 
the cou “Pate 
duced by n. i 
her Majesty's \ 
the u f j \ 
themselves tl res} \ 
to the H se what tl 
ib] tO ic } 
the V W yu] oL¢ 1 q cl , 
their measure st Ma J 
cerns of the ec \ WG sal 
sibility of the present judicial arranger \ 

‘ i : ; bh . ; - 4 
being interfered with He cert lv ob- a a Dy n Ut 
lected to the introduct of the Bill, a the f — r the county 
the same time he should t d : the Bul of the err 
sO uncourteous 5 { , , Y 
against it. « a 

Lord John R lid 1 : rie 
pose the introd ane 0 
same tim< y \ i 
the hon. Men { : 
of the Bill, but } 
detail , wel ! Uri Y} I | i 
last ir. 1] Ci 
that the hon. G 
somewhat modified l \ ( i 
quence Of the Op} { 1 Wi Ti . 8 - 


) j ! ; ; } Peuh- 
Bill met with. He did not ct +] 1] 
prineipl of the present Bill fal 
proposing to give to the rate-p 


contro! over the expenditure of 1 


¥ 
large sum of money that ea un P a 
head of county-rates. I | de 

the one hand, to the immense iner — 
the rates since 1790 and on tl ' ner ae 
hand, at the decrease that had t ‘ ; 
place within the last four or five years part f 4] : 
the amount of the poor rat , he thou 1 haf hic } ted , ri ; 
it was very natural that a wish should | pre hi nd partly | f 
expressed that that part of the expenditu if f ’ 


of the county should be subject to the |] id 1 ( 
freater control of those who had to bear | j e cl f tl 


the burden than was now obtained But | had be read d ti anit 
he owned that the hon. Gentleman did not | thoueht it: scarcely lapted to 1 end 


judge wisely, whatever mieht be the pl iwhich the hon. Member had j ‘ a 
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y ( 
? 


would sif down, assuring the hon. Gentle- 
man that he had done 
House and to the country, by bringing for- 
ward that subject. He was sorry, how- 
ever, that he could not a in the p 

VISIONS, 


ice to the 


O°" od serv 


re- 


sent Dill so far as to adopt its pro 
but if the hon. Member did not consent to 
adopt a different machinery, he should 
feel it incumbent upon him to titroduce a 
much simpler measure 

Mr. A glioi hy w ure that it uid be a 
satisfactory to the country as if {0 
hims If to find that the ne hte Lord agreed 
in the prin pl sof this Bi 
not one principle to which he had not given 
liis sanction The great principle of the 
Bill was to vive the rate-payers a voice in 
the electi mn of the pe rsons who were to 
disburse the rates, and to allow some con 
trol over the p wer of expenditur The 
hon. Member for Lincoln was in’ error if 
by his denial he meant to intimate that this 
Bill interfered with the judicial power of 


All it did was to vest the 


if 


IsIOns Of 


the magistracy. 
financial powerin the hands of a board. 
noble Lord had said that the pros 
this Bill would lead to oreat expense, and 
if the noble Lord ( yuld sug! ' 
simple machivery, he (Mr. Axlionby) 


Mest any more 


would be exceedingly glad: he feared, 
however, that the noble Lord would « (pe- 
rience great difhiculty in so doing, If the 
present Bill were broug in, the noble 


lit 
Lord would not be precluded from bring- 


ing in a better Bill. He strongly sup- 


ported the object of the present Pill 


he might think that som 


and though 


of the details could be ameuded, hie 
was convinced that some measure was 
necessary to cure the oreat evils and 


the most gross expenditure whieh had 


forme rly talxe a] place. le allude d to the 
period when the quarter sessions met with 
closed doors, and when no power was 


given to the rate-payers to know the ap- 
plication of the money, and when, there 
fore, there was This 
had in many 
counties through the good sense and wise 
conduct of the magistracy, had 
thrown open the doors, and had thus 
been the means of effec tinge great saving 
in different counties. 

lyshford Sanford was elad that the 
tak« this 
that the Bill 
instead of decreasing, 
of increasing the 
that the 


2 control 


no control. system 


been altered, however, 


WO 


ro 
Mil. 


Government intended to 


ip 
question, because he feared 
as it stood last year, 
would have had the effect 
county-rates. His opinion was, 


rate: payers ought to hav 


‘OMMONS} 


ever 
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| the expenditure, and he further thought 
that in the board of guardians they had a 


“e 
} 


ready made to hand for 


machinery \ their 
purpose. The board might select some 
member of its body to mix with the 
magistrates, and assist in regulating the 
financial affairs of the county. He bi 


lieved that such a proposal would cive 


atisfaction to the country, and that they 





ld ot Il the necessary power to the 
rate] vithout harassing the country 
with | s of electio -andon the 
whol houeht that tl subject) was 
better 1 e hands of the Government 
than iny individual Member of the 
ETouse 

Leave eiven 


! N1 


YucnEss oF Kt Che House re 
solved itself into a Committee of the whol 
House, to 
M i] sty’s most erat ious Message. 


The Ch cello OF The / cher 


that it wa 


take into consideration het 

rose 
anxiety 
Hi 
ers of that 
favourable 


and said, 
thiat 
hoped, however, t 
TTouse 
consideration to the g 
had 
It would be in the reco 
Iiouse that during the last 
after the demis 
had been asked of the Government by an 
hon. Friend of his, who was no longer a 
Member of that House, at 
that time, the Representative of Bristol, 
vhether if the intention of the Go 
vernment to propose any additional provi- 


present motion, 
? 1 \ 
hat hon. Mem] 


he made his 


were disposed to give a 
raclous recommenda 
made by the Crown. 
I the 


Session, soon 


tion which been 


of 


ection 


of the Crown, a question 


but who wa 
was 


sion for her royal highness the Duchess 


of nent It Was in reply stated that 
Ministers had no intention to make any 
proposal at that moment. But it was now 


considered the proper and fitting time for 
its introduction, and the present period was 
advisedly chosen ; because, as the question 
of the civil list was still under discussion, 
it might be considered, that though the 
present proposal was not \ 
nected with the civil list, and though the 
dignity of the Crown was less immediately 
connected with it, yet that it ought to he 
adverted to in Parliament before the Civil- 
Hi hoped that the 
proposal which he was apout to make, would 
meet with the approbation, not only of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, but also 
of the great bulk of the people. He did 
hope, that the kind feeling which was ex- 
pressed in her Majesty’s most gracious 


necessarily COLA 


list Act was passed, 


Me ssave, and the consideration \ hich her 
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Majesty felt for her royal highness the | her royal higl sand of the marriage, to 
Duchess of Kent, would not only extend which Te would \ | irti t ly to dh iW 
itself over the country, but that it would) th ttention « t! Liouse. On the 15th 
be confirmed and strengthened by its unton May, ISIS Lord ( tlereagh who 
with another entiment which would then Secreta f Foreign Atha thu 
influence the Hy Use i fee line not only CX}) ~¢ | himself :- 

of respect and of attachment to her royal t { 
highness on her own account, fel hea t y ( ve 
personal character but a deep C1 Y, t if 
of obligation whiel thre 
the country owed to that ilustrious Pri 


9 | } | ] | 

cess for the manner in which she had 
' : : : 
educated the reigning Queen of England 


for the protection W Iie li I e | ad cast ove 
her childhood in the trying circumstan 


in Which she was placed, fort] dulo the 1 HI 
care which she had taken of the educati 

of hei Majesty These feelings of 

tude would not | it be increased from tl 


consciousness which pervaded I 
i 
| ' , 
that the country was vow in tl! 
ment of the success attending th : 


lent training, ! \ re, 
case of the Duchess of Kent, lk uld d 
allude to the provision whch had eady 

been made for her royal highness 


position in which she had heretofore stood 


and in which she then was placed, dl 

then he would in conclusion explain t 

proposition which he had to make i . 
formity with the gracious wish ex} 

in her Majesty's Message, and to wh ; 
believed to be an » ik thie sili 

the House. Her roval highness’s marriag . \ : 
took place in LSIS ind it would be a { proj d 
lected by the lou that, 1 V1 vy t t pit ut ed ? na the 
that date, serior dl sions had t 1 t lig de 
place relative to the royal 1 rages, is ty to tl] 
to the provisions which were to be mad that resy ed 

for the royal family. Th House would, | 6. hen voted her roy hig 
also, particularly recollect the discussiot 1 I { veal Hel high. 
relative to the marriage of his reyal high- 1 th untry were de} d of th 
li€ss thi Duke of Ike it. \' th t] Nj Duk that ul lea t that 
sage, announm ine this event, was receive r ine 
all parts of that House, Members of both , . 


sides, the Government of the day, at the |some 1 ths after tl d | 
he Earl of Liverpool, | Du 


head of which was the 

uniting with the hon. Members who formed | the words o ‘ ct ruling tt 
the Opposition of that day, entertained but thi come, her royal highness could 
one feeling, and expressed but one opinion | not receive thi inty provision, and 
relative to the character of the Duke of | thu: ould have been left without 


Kent, and of the sense in which the House | one rthi 7 c ven up li vn 
appreciated the character of that ilustrious | tn but for me private sistance 
Prince. No soone rwas the royal Nie Ssage, | W hive h obtain dl. Under the will of 
announcing the marriage, received, than it | the Duke, her royal highness was entitled 


was at once answered by an Address from to much personal property which was be 
that House. On that oe asion, a jointure of qui ithed to her- personal property 1 the 
6,000/. a-vear was voted to her royal high- | continent, as well as that which belonged 
ness the Duchess of Kent, and some cir- | 

cumstances were stated in connexion with , Vol, XNXVi 





Dau he 


of kee nf 


to 


state to the lou Cc wd 


| ] 
the Duke i this country. 
| : | 
ne ielt little 


hes | 


tation ip doing oO, for it was already w 


known, that his royal hiehn« died in 
embarra sed cireumstan What, th Ny, 
was the conduct of the Duelu fo sne ] 
abandoned the claim which she might have 
sustained under the will, and which w 
available, and she gave t! “N up to 
the licguatclat on of the debts of het ( 4 l 




















husband. In takin hh OUTS loubt- 
edly the ( \ rd j } ti | 
receive Was Nie vat Or dre 
Consel lit and rhe itl ot ! & 
luce ad to the fact 1) t " i reit t » | 
his duty t OnMMUnICs it to the Llou \ 
a part of tl ( lich he had t pres nt 
to then noti ( I er TO il hi hi ( l- 
tinued from )to | { tl rauk 
whi \\ ( ivy) d up ] i’ ( mar 
rl r¢ na ll th eCcelpt dI I ne ( 
nly of 6,00 derived from the } 

. 4 
Iie need only appeal to hon mnbers who 

Py 

would } al { iorm loment from 
their ow expenses ) ve) Late 
was W for the purpose of m i 
tainting the station which her hh 
ness hel nd porting | miily 
Cst bli } ment i i | I 
hi opini n, that an act 
the part of a royal perso to whom 
was about to refer, v highly 
credit, yet hi . ( 
not much to the ¢ dit of Eneland - 
hament: during wy suc hi 
rovai high ess W . va | to ip 
th position whl h sh nt i- 

m which she received ino hh sty 
th present ng f the ( i 
stated this, hot merely to tl wonoul (i 
praise of the roy individual t om | 
had referred, but also in explanation 
the facts : for h couceived that 1! is 
a fact most material in the nSsi ie 
tion of the case Tl i is li } 
tioned to the Hou th yea Lds2 y 
noble Friend ol h L y d Ri 0N d It 
was then stated that the amount of contri- 
bution thus mace { » her roval highness by 
her brother was 3,000/. per annum, | 
was of op ni ! that thie pul hi d bett I 
t that period have looked generously int 
the circu: unces Of her royal highne 
than to ve allowed her roval highness 
thus to have n assisted. He had already 
informed the Ho that the property to 
which her royal highness would have been | 
entitled under the Duke of Kent’s will 
had been given up by her for the benefit of 
the creditors. Thus, therefor he was lef 


He might fou 


{ ( OMMONS} 


the 


deat 
itu 
further 


osition 


h of her husband without 
without 
credit 


enabled 
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fur 
any 
and 


outht, and without 


what hea 


than 
| 


Hiame 
obtain. 


| her to In the 
year (825, the matter was again brought 
Le a Parliament, and thre i} au addi- 
tional sum was granted; and from that 
time to the year 1831, tl annual 
i | ich mr ro | his line received 
was Ele now desired to refet 
Tt) hic he statements whi hi had 
ly ( { | j Ct by AUS he 
hed to port th ie by fresh evi- 
dence hat, he thought, was unnecessary 
- ut mere with a view historically to 
pomt out th true bearings of the case, 
lt ie ‘ Lord Goderich stated thriat SOOL 
utter the death of the Duke of Kent, Lord 
Londonderry sked, whether it wa 
, nt ition ( (aovern t to pt more an 
dditional grant » tl Duchess of | t 
lis rwa { id not think at 
neces it that moment asmuch 
Prince Leopol I is Intention 
) ( ] itl o Ih hance ol het 
I lL haohe 1 her child Mr. Can- 
ning, o f May in t me \ 
x ¢ 
' : t. 
a 
. | sed j 
} \ tto 
i 1d 
| ( | | 
| ( | 
In \\ en Ol l Was ul thi 
] dof the Admiuistration, a formal pro 
} ti0n 1 the er ol the income ot 


Parlian t 
bution fh 

ind ti 

time afford 


would then 
! 


by 


been vot 


receryve dd 


spect to thi 


brought befor 


time the contri- 


pold had continued, 
tance was still from time to 
1 the Duchess, but Lord 


proposed to this House 
an additional 10,0002, to her 


ss, by which her total income 


OO0/ 


that sum 


Duchess. Even with re- 


; and this having 


os 


j 
was now annually 


: Sas (Snr poe , 
se erants a sinzular degree of 


frugality and economy had been shown by 


the H 


OnsSe O 


which her 


l to its pr 


Commons. ‘The whole of the 


} | . > } 
ns voted, namely, the jointure of 6,000/., 


the subsequent sums of 16,000/., by 


income was 


all 


royal highne SSS 


sent amount, were 
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of Kent 
however, 


voted absolutely to the Duchess 
the object of the later 
being stated to be the 


votes, 


education and sup- 


port of her present Majesty; these annui- 
ties were for the life of the Duchess, with 
one exception, which was an annuity of 
6,000/. for the life of her Majesty; in 
the event that her Majesty should sur. 
vive the Duchess, in law this annuity of 
6,000/. would still exist, and would de- 
scend to the executors of the Duche ae 

cording to the course pursued with regard 
to annuities in ordinary cases. ‘This, how- 
ever, Was a position which he tho rohit 
the House would not wish that this Pai 

liamentary grant should continue to stand. 
The grants were made to the Duchess of 


Kent; and it never could be s 


sae to 


have been the intention of the Elouse, that 
the aunuitics should survive her royal 
highness, and therefore in the Bill which 


] 


. } 
to introdu I dea 


he how proposed r rT 
provision by which this he bane would 
corrected. He had d to 
the peculiar position of the Duchess of 
Kent, and he should next wish to call the at 
tentionof the House to thesituation in which 


her Royal Highness was placed inrelation to 


endeavour State 


the Throne. He believed that this was the 
first instance since the reign of Henry 
the 7th, in which there had been a prin- 
cess placed in the exact position of th 
Duchess of Kent, for in all other instance: 


situated had either 


rincess 


e sini} rly 
of 


the persona: 


held the rank 


i 


r oO 
Wales, or of Queen Dowager. He referred 
to this circumstance because the Hous 
would see that if the Duchess of Kent had 
been placed in cither of thes nasi ns 


provision would necessar ily has pb made 


bec 


for her support to a much larger extent 
than he was inclined to recommend. There 
had been various recent cases in which 


Ss 


such provisions had been made for Queer 


consort and Princesses of Wales: he found 
that in 1761 the jointureof Queen Charlotte 
was fixed at 60,000/.; in 1795, the allow- 
ance to Caroline, then Princess of Wales. 


was fixed at 50,000/.; while in 1831 that 
of the present Queen Dowager was fixed 
at 100,000/. He adverted to this for the 
purpose of showing that if it had not been 
for the peculis rity of the situation of the 
Duchess of Kent, a peculiarity which had 
not existed since the reign of Henry the 
7th, she would already have had an abun- 
dant provision made for her—a provision, 


he repeated, much larger than that which | 


the Government now intended to propose. 
In further considering the question, he 


{ Dec. 


>! woulda 
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House of the fact, 
received fifty per 
from the 
to this, 
of the 
sum yvranted 
Subse- 


vain remind the 
the Duc hes had 


on het public 


that 


cent 


s 
ae uj ; mcome 
Prince Leopold 
the [louse 
ircumstances 
to that 
(ue utly, 
tion different to that 


l 


and in alluding 
he 
att nding the 
for his support. 
assuming a posi. 
ih whic h he had be- 
and on his becoming 
ling no doubt that there 
continuing a 
annuity 


must quite aware 


c 
Prince 
however, ol his 
been placed, a 
“e, Ter 


an as 


1) 
varliamentary 


INCOUSISteNncy 
elon to draw | 
this country with that nice 
r by which his Majesty was distin 
d the King of Belgium at 
voluntarily gave up the whole of the in- 
come which he received, subject ouly to 
the payment of certam small charges, thus 


a 
from sense of 
honou 


culshic once 


abandoning an income of 35,000/, freely 
granted to him by this country, and which 
was h property as mu h as any income 
by the law of the land could be made the 
pro} erty of any individual. By this gene- 
rous renunciation of his rights the King of 
the Belvians, had already effected a saving 
of 180,000/. to the nation; and he could 
say that a nicer discrimination could not 
have been evinced than that which was ex- 
ercised by that Prince—for while he 


rved to himself the right of apportion- 
ing a certain sum to be distributed in this 


sc 


country in charitable uses—he gave up 
the whole of the surplus of his income to 
the nation from which he derived it. He 
had stated these facets of the case rather 
because he thoueht it was his duty not 
to exclude them, than because he ima- 
cined there would be any disineclination 
or reluctance on the part of the House to 
mark bya support of his resolution the 
high sense which every hon. Member must 
feel of the admirable qualities and conduct 
of the Duchess of Kent. The best proof 
of th existenc and the Unive rsality of 
that feeling was the trust — at the 
accession of his late Majes had been 
reposed in her Royal Hi; s. Boxes He 


alluded to the passing of an act of Parlia- 


ment, drawh up with more than common 
care and attention, and attracting more 
| than ordinary notice, recommended from 


1 = ° ‘ 
the other House, introduced by one Govern- 


ment, ad ypted by another, and agreed to 
by both, and by the Legislature and the 
country, by which all showed their sense 
of the character of the Duchess of Kent, 
and their implicit reliance upon her con- 
duct. Parliament marked the respect they 


| felt for her royal highness, f founded on past 
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ervices. by votine unanimously that she | for which it was delayed until now. In- 
should be Regent, in the ent that het | dependently of the question of amount. of 
pre sent Many ft hould UCCeE ie Lilie money hi thre ueht there ¢ xisted only one 
Throne befo he should have attained her | feeling on the part of the House, and that 
majority. ‘The words of the preamble " desire to haye an opportunity of 
Act import t 1] ( utertamed | te stifying th deep sense of gratitude which 
for her Ro | t preamble | they entertained for the mode in which her 
declared t the enactment hich it n- | Royal Highness had conducted the educa- 
tained were adopted in order to secure to the | tion of | present Majesty. In thi 
peopl that civil and iol vhich | Hous wher every hon. Gentleman 
had been enjoyed b ( during the reig I ed { ira ad with expectation and 
of his then pl nt ee. Majest hoht t he prospe which was pre 
\ erreat l t] { tod them th character of hei 
heen pi l Roval H ( prescnt Majesty, w there one amongst 
t¢ \ 1 I pr them who did not know that the formation 
esteem in i 1 th - . that ch racte had been the care of he r 
ficlen hich | »th it ugust mother, to whom the charge of he 
of her bei ( to { d been given and he was 
miuibistration i t i that hon. Members would mark by 
te Lili tri t] t ns in which they 
her Royal His timated le Royal ITlighness’s con 
v 
vith the fi af l ll t] particula He could “LOW 
that he mad pro} reference to the cases of the Duke of 
O} nw hat Clare ( nd others, that the income now 
} propo | was Infinitely ss than that 
Hiel hi i = hich had been voted on former occasions ; 
1 t | b 1 | ht be allowed t tate that, in 
| \ fact, ti tmost increase of charge to the 
for the lif t ld] [| pul mild be 2,000/. a-year. ‘That sum 
fo. 1 an f t 1 be mot than covered by the cessa- 
There wi ie, | iunnuity of 6,000/ enjoyed by 
look dl nt | ( { { of Han Ver. whi hi « xptred 
think that Hropositl J June last But he was sure the House 
Sel a ) lh I { I 8] Con mpl eth question in that 
Mi ( . i h \ t | would feel that this was an 
Increased y X t! ( ft n on which they had to ackno 
R il Ea ] Cor ha t services had been rend red 
ional allow ! I I i the count) nid they would be anxiou: 
would create many at lit c] { this tribute of their eratitude fon 
the bounty of her Ri li H \ Lie believed that 1t would 
not think tl it 1 1 be wm eratification to them to 
reason " ul t i il the ely | h the earlic st oppor 
althou it | I t 1 I h if if ! » the a} cious message 
flou that | I eived in th Throne. He must 
possibly resid it] : O for the length of his statement, 
wa conv) th | i \ ™ 1 | it it id juacy. He had entered 
curred ft itles t ti nto explanations that perhaps were not 
residence of |] | Highn r ed: ] had suegested difficulties 
Ma \ ll { a? ( ii lat on } not } raised, and met argue 
choi ind atlect rt Ithat | ments that probably would not be urged, 
it ou hit ho » be dl ie thie but he thought it b tter to anticipate and 
light of a matter o On fe Sil dispose of every possible objection at once, 
rect of nec - th ther. | than to leave anvthing to be answered 
it would 1werou 1 every tn hereafter He concluded by moving that 
whether isi 1 with re l to tl her Majesty be enabled to grant an addi 
public, the ivate { the illus- | tional yearly sum, not exceeding 8,000/., 
trious parties, if so pitiful a consideration | out of the consolidated fund, for a more 
should be entertained. He had now | adequate provision for her Royal Highness 
ende ivours’ st e tiie roun } hie h the Duchess of Ke nt. 
the proposition was mad 1 the reason Mr. Hume assured the House that no 
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individual felt more grateful than he did 
for the vast and important services rendered 
to the country hy her Rey tl Elighness tlhe 
Duchess of Kent, and no one tn that 
House desired more SEL | ly than he did 
to sce her in the full e 1] yient t th 
high gratification which she must deriy 
from witnessing the result of her « 
emplary conduct towards the illustrious 
object of her care and devotion. 1] 
lieved that the right hon. Gent 

allusion to this portion of the subject had 
In no Yr spect exaggerate d the truth b> 
while he cordially particrpat doin the 
feelings, he could not but express his r 7} 
that a precedent for the present grants had 
been quoted which the country considered 
to be of an extravagant ch rac ! | 

no doubt in some respects gratifying to 
make exceedingly liberal provision 

inall such cases it was the duty of the 
ITouse to leok also to the interest { 
people, and to take into ¢ leratl 
what manner these provisio vere t 
paid, The grant of 100,000/. per annuim 
to the Queen Dowagel had been allu | 
to; though, however, that sum was paid 
hundreds of thousands r vretted it. Li 
must confess that when the right h 
Gentleman gave notice of his motion lv 
was not prepared for a proposition of t] 
nature of the present ; he had no idea tl 
the right hon. Gentleman would proj 
that they should grant to her Royal Hi 
ness any sum beyond that which shi 
enjoyed. It was because he entertain 
greatest respect ft r her | yal Highness, 1 
was because he earnestly wished t 
should continue to eDOY thi } pul 
which she had so honourably earned. 
he Was unwilling that on fart! LA 
money should hye clven to her Which mic 
injure her in the estimation of the 

The right hon. Gentleman had sald, that 
in making a provision for her Royal Tligh- 
ness they ought to nt libera but 
he would ask was uot tl prov 1 of 
22,000/. per annum already enjoyed by 
her Royal Highness a liberal provis on? 
He did not think that her “ inereased 
proximity,” to the Crown warranted thi 
grant. If they could put a price on gra- 
titude, it was not possible for any individual 
to be disposed to vote a larger sum on that 


account than he would; but he felt op- 
posed to the present vote because he feared 
that it would place her Royal Highness in 
a situation to derive injury rather than 
benefit from it. Of the allowance of 
22,000/. per annum, it should be 


J 


ir 


, 
mempel i i tourth ritist hy 
wea \ Li trend lon Ol Xp OC- 
isl i by bh Loy [lighuess lItered 

A : 
a Lb ST her i t lO! Phe 
i 
| Cry mn «to ¢ template. 
, 
1 } 1 put ) ( { thre 

— i“ : 
rl } i \ il l ho mol 

i 

! press [tl ( p reeret that 
i i 
1 t had ] , ; { 
} I t peeh GIvVehl to 
' ' 
| i ( hy I bale vs Nbis el 
roposition which 
pro] 
aid nD to 1m o he « 
i 
th Nrineip of wusti 
i i 
, 
/ n t it! t 
] | 
} ( ‘ 1 did 1 ppose the mot 

, 1] , 

i { t ni stated his doubt 

t I ttle more moral 

1 hay nahled im t , 

1 , 

Li mad not ugg ted \ sp) Cl 
. : 

} { ‘ Y eo » ed I} 

{ { ite th \ 

: . 
{ ti ! } } Loy ae h- 
i . S 
I t Gentleman, lhe 
| Hous 

{ , , sp tive of 

th ! { arise 

i 

\ + 
\ hon 
1 ' 
( { al il Vv ¢ pl i his uUbts 
pro} y of \ h usted 
I i 
t \ l s I) lil us Le 
I 
‘ ] ] } 
} j ld ied Dy 
" ' 
| ( i ] a feel 
I 
, , , 
} t sed the past 
if 7 2 
rovali ] l! S | 
Ih id ( ! ye they 
( her tl mean I 
{ I ’ lit l- 
, . 
, Vy og (i } bie ° 
. ' 
i mn l l tliil 
( trib ad so laureely 
+ | TT 
( cOVal Lil Ss 
r t pur] 
S : rt Cuar- 
a pu : Lit hl 
1uty | ( question 
i 
1 a 
I t ott Gentleman 
. 
( ay s tly hie 
' ’ 
(| l ro} 1iiel 
re, i 
ri i fi ( Nol tisiac- 
ti ti ( tr Had 1 been 
’ 
ft k there 1 7 cer 1 nb r oft 
- ¥ 1 ] rf 
\ hie { { rte vi ild 1 n tk 
, 1 
th) rel “ i Win ‘> OO/, 
1 
} nouum if ve ess to tlie dig- 
I 
bity Omfort of | hi I Hig S, 
’ ] ] LI ] ° 
Ou 1g? t he mOVal £rilg@nnesss pre 
} 
ent , and considering tl harges 
. } 
from which it would hereafter b lieved, 
' ; ' 
ie co l t help tl inki OG t r] h 
| i 
, ; 4) ? | { 
re« | hon. Gentleman the ¢ in ior Ol the 


wee 
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Exchequer, who such a professed | 
friend of economy, would have done better 


had he postponed the consideration of the | 


Was 


grant till a future period, or had he} 
brought it forward earlier. 

Sir Frederick Trench thought, that the | 
debt to her Royal Highness was one that | 


was not to be discharged by money; but 
he felt that they were bound to provide her 
Royal Highness with the income that was | 
her 


benevolence 


to continue that 
which had 
The income now 


necessary to enable 
generosity and 
marked her past career. 
proposed was, in his opinion, not more than | 
adequate to those high It 
seemed to him that out of this subject an 
important question arose that he desired to 
put to the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Did he know 
that her Royal Highness, in the education of 
the illustrious Princess—in her adminis- 
tration of her small income for state pur= | 
poses — had not incurred some debts ? if | 
she had, he would say, that they ought | 
to be paid. They were all aware that she | 
had lived in profound retirement till the | 
age of the Princess made it necessary to | 
introduce her to the British public. He | 
knew nothing of her but what he had 
observed of her public conduct, he 
felt that not one pound had been spent on 
that illustrious | 
pound of obligation had been incurred on 


purposes, 


but 


-rincess—that not one 
her account—but must be approved. If, | 
then, her Royal 
any debts, he was willing to vote a grant 
to set her free in the course she was now 
torun. That, he thought, 
way in which the House could evince its 
gratitude. 

Mr. Finch hoped the House would allow 
him to say a few words, this being his 
first essay before them. It appeared to him 
that some of the remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down were of 
rather an extraordinary character for one 
who ventured to present himself to the | 
House in the character of a friend of her 
Royal Highness. [Sir F, Trench: No.] | 
Well, then, he would change the word 
“ friend,” and substitute for it that of “ well- 
wisher.” He would ask the House whether 
it was consistent with the character of a 


Highness had incurred 


was the only 


well-wisher of her Royal Highness for any 
one to come before them and introduce the 
subject of debts supposed to have been 
contracted by her Royal Highness, without | 
havin heard a word to that effect either | 
from the right hon. Gentleman in his state- | 
ment or from any other quarter ? 


When 


{COMMONS} 


jesty’s Ciovernment 


| that important national charge. 


| the 
| fully to the most 


; Nan. 
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such matters were mooted by one who pro- 
fessed to be a well-wisher of her Royal 
Highness, she might very forcibly exc laim, 
“ Save me from my friends!” 

Sir Robert Peel thought, it would have 
heen more satisfactory to the House, and 
more respectful also, if, when her Ma- 
stated the arrange- 
ments they proposed with regard to the 


civil list, they had conveyed to the 


| House some intimation of the mereased 
provision which they now recommended 
for her Royal Highness. This fact could 


not be concealed, that many hon, Mem- 
who had left London under an im- 
pression that no such proposition was likely 
to be made, had they OF x€, 
would have been anxious to be present, for 
the he 
their general concurrence in the arranges 
ment. He should give his 


proposition which had been 


bers, 


been aware 


purpose, believed, of expressing 
assent to the 
) the 
right hon, Gentleman. On all occasions when 
Duchess 
brought under the consideration of Parlia- 


made by 


thie of Kent’s conduct had been 
ment, he had expressed in the strongest 
terms his sense of the gratitude due to her 
Royal Highuess for her superintendence of 


| the education of the illustrious Princess, 


who was the natural object of her care. 
She had devoted herself in the most exem- 
plary manner in which a mother could = to 
When 
retirement was best suited to the age of 
most cheer- 
When 


more ad- 


she consented 
rigid 
the Prineess had arrived to a 


Princess, 


seclusion. 


became of 
her the 


vanced age, and it impor- 


tance to introduce to society 


of the leading men of all parties, and 


1 likewise to acquaint her in some de- 
eree with the manners of the world, 
there were no bounds to her liberal, but 
necessarily moderate, hospitalities. He 


could conceive that in indulging in that 
hospitality she might have exceeded the 
limits which Parliament had prescribed for 


| her expenses. He,however, made no inquiry 


on that subject. The provision appear d 
to him to bea liberal one, and he could not 
concur with his hon. Friend behind him 
Sir F. Trench) in seeking to get the 
House to increase the allowance which had 
been proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 

He must say, that he could not re- 
concile it to his feelings to express an 
opinion in concurrence with that ofhis hon, 
Friend. He took it for granted that her Ma- 
jesty's Government, before they came to 


eed: a3 
this House with this proposition, had 
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made due inquiry, and he was certain | any mark of dissatisfaction whatever. He 


that it would not be becomine to enter inte was sure, trom the communication they 


very minute details on such a subject. | had had ou the subject of this vote, that it 


In forming an opinion he considered him- | was the wish of her Royal Highness the 
self bound to compare th nrovi ion with > Duchess of Kent that th proposition made 
similar provistol s that had been made for | to Parliament should be received with sa 
others; and in so doing he must say, that | tisfietion \s this was the wish of her 
he found nothing in} the amount ot thre Roval Hi 1) S h trusted it would also 
t him on account of | be the feeling of the louse, because it was 


proposal that startled 
) 


its extravagance. Presuming that th Y by its being granted with willingness 


erant was determined on after due inguin nd ¢ erfulne that the grant could be 
had been instituted by her Majesty's Mi satisfactory to her Royal Ehehness: and 
uisters, he gave his cheerful acquit SCCTN \ quit sure that her Roya Hich- 
to the motion. If he entertained ti \ ( woul not be Grated with any pro- 
doubt as to it propriety, His resy tf which tended i the slightest 
the private character of ber wovyal Lligh- vree t p oduee dissatisfaction. 
ness, his sense of her public sery ices durin Sir Ito j said, that the noble Lord 
the whole course of her education of het med to have misunderstood him. — [lke 
roval daughter, would induce him to st ))- lid not object to the time at which this 
press that doubt, and i nite in ( | (rey £ t \ } brought forward, but he did 
coneurrence which h he ped 3 uld mal t that it should b ( oh forward 
this vote an almost unanimou ! vit es htest inti n that t 
Lord John Russ \ ! ! ( | h a gran 
CAT) ee re r eee ; , : RACE: oe 
bitte appearance UNWIHLINE { } ! \ ale wi 
part of the H to concur in this vot » tl vil list, sceing how inti- 
that he thought it unnecessary to re tely connected this provision was with 
to any arguments in its support \s to! th ttlement of the civil list, he thought 


the time at which the motion was brought | tl t increased allowance to her Royal 


forward, it was the opinion of h Ma- |, Highn the Duchess of Kent might have 
jesty s Governmen it while, « h thou t part— sidera- 

P is ' ee ge P “ay 
hand, this was a matter \ Wh ala on ) ( ¢, Ph message bad 

} . eo 2% . be 4 ] j ont + , \7 iy i ft 

properly form. part the civil list, th De i! down on Monday, and they 
Res TE ORE a 1; | ] ] +] 3 : 
civil list comprehending only tl rrangve- | were called u to pass the vote on lues- 


ment required for her Majesty, on thy ; lie thought it would have been 


other h ind i would not have been pro] GOI Just > to the vote, nd not in the 
to delay it till after the Christmas recess. | sl est degree prejudicing it, if rather 
He did not t k that th te of th th had ’ n given to its cons le. 
House was such as to render it in 

at this time to b r forward tl subject rf d h said, he had not 
It was not a question Upon | hich v" tie hoi f t intimacy, and searcely of 
likely there would be IV Opposition of , the iuaintance, of her Royal Highness 


parties ; and it appear | to him that there tl Duchess of Kent ind he had m rely 
was a sufficient number of Members pre-| given his opinion as a Member of Parlia- 
sent to consider the proposition. He did | ment He t cht that the debt of gra- 


not think that they could have chosen a/ titude to that illustriou ly could not be 









more proper time in order to bi for- | repaid, but still they were bound to do 
ward the subject than the present H verything in their power to show their 
could certainly say that the education | gratitude: d he rather regretted, if a 
given by her Royal Hie i f ! e] essary. that Ministers 
of Kent to her pre sent uci had t | the coura to me to the 
as to entitle her to the ¢ th ( to k for twenty—ay, fifty. or a 
people of this country @ ¢ ( ) dy nds mor 

the one hand she carefully provided that Ir. JI IVynn rose under feelings 
the Princess should not be confined to the | of ex ne regret to state to the House 
society of any one political party, she did | the reasons why he could not approve of 
at the same time afford her an opportunity | the present grant. No one could be more 


of meeting the most distinguished persons | willing to pay respect to the merits of her 
of every division of opinion. He felt, | Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and 
therefore, that the motion proposed was|no one entertained a more lively sense of 
one which ought to be received without | the gratitude which the country owed to 
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the illustrious lady for tl 
which she had discharged her high dutic 


but he felt that this was a debt which 
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i@ manner in! lonhby rose to move the second reading of 


the Bill. He 


would not go through the whole matter, 
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could not be paid in pounds, shillings, and | and would content himself with shortly 


pence. The question appeared to him to 


be this, was the situation of the Duchess | him. ti 


of Kent so altered by the accession of 


hei daughter to the throne as to eall for 


an additional vote from Parliament The 
phrase in the message Wa her incl ased 
proximity to the throne.” Now, it should 


be recollected that of the sum of 22.000/ 
granted to her Royal | 

of Kent, a considerable portion was sper 
fically granted to defray thi expenses ol 
the education of the Pritcess. 


liohne Ss the Duch SS 


‘] he SC ‘CA- 


penses ho lone r existe d. ‘| he incom ol 
the Duchess of Kent now exceeded that 
of any of thc prin ‘es of the blood royal. 
The Duke of Sussex had a smaller incom 

and her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester had an income only of 15,000 

He could not see in what 1% spect the situa 


tion of the Duchess of Kent differ 1 from 
that of any of 
royal family, or Why 
larger expenditure. 


the other Members of the 
she sl ‘aulled 
upon for a 
tainly felt many objections upon 


1 
to the present grant, but, under the cu 


cumstances, he would not offer any oppo- 
sition. 

Sir FE. Sueden did not rise to offer any 
opposition, but merely to draw the att i" 


tion of the Cl 


ancellor of the Exchequer to 


this fact. If this resolution for the grant 
of 8,000/. were embodied ina s¢ parate Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman would find him- 
self embarrassed by the previous Acts of 
Parliament sanctioning former grants ; but 
if he took a resolution for the whole in- 
come of 30,0002. which was intended to be 


cranted, and embodied them altogether in 
Act of Parliament, all 
would be avoided. 

The Chan ( lloi OF the 
that all that 
nary resolution was to have the 

Resolution to, the 


sumed. Re port ree ceived, 


oue the ditheulty 


. “4 
| a Cue) ua 


a 

: ene 

was wanted in this prelimi 
sum voted. 
oe 1] ‘ 
agreed hiouse sre- 


—Leeerener 
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MINUTES. Bills. Read a first t -—IR 
feited Recognizance Ir —Read a cond t 
Civil List. 

*etitions presente By Mr. Wa ACE, fi t Boe 
ellers and Pub ers ¢ London, for an ng the Px 
Office arrang its. By Mr.Gr , from Fy pefiel 
East Suffolk, in favour of the Vote by B 
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principle | 


| 


| 


| when the House was counted out. 


} 
4 


that the 


introduce 


induc { d 


measure Was 


stating reasons which 


th 


) 
iact, that in two former Sessions this 


Was re ad a seco! d time wilhout ¢ pp sition, 


so far as affecting th principle of the Bill 
in the lea Purine the Committee on 
the details of the Bill some Opposition was 
raised on part of one or two hon, Mem 
bers,an op} itionwhiehw loubt most 
nscientiou : | raised at n mconve- 
hlent peri id ; nad then not y t the 
detail but a 0S the prin ipl ol die 
) 1 
neasut ind ( | Lif I \ ho 
| than four divisor {Ol pos nemeut 
and adj il ( Us (ii Ol ( ( ton tl ! 
Wel only t » Members in i 
and on another onl n Ii { i | 
ti t if { Su a iy obj » { t 
principle of the Bill they would be n 
at «once; 1 if ther wert Wo tO- 
details they might be brought fo rd in 
t] Ci tte He had not obtruded 
nseil Uy} the Llous in bringing for 
id thi Sure THe had ippealed 1 
t Ja cel i ti Crown, and from 
vat he had heard fre { i7ht hon 
{ iieman Oppos , that the reyvis 1 ¢ 
ti lay 1 Cwe } han nt ra al it hant 
would fairly come within the considera 
{ 1 of a | \j yesty Ge ronment, he had 
repeatedly atiempted to draw the attention 
i th ALLOrnN¢ “(700 al to th sub] cl 
With jb emect. i h hh howevet had 
Ss attention catied f ti qu t 1 from 
every | irt of the « intry. tf th evil 
were great, as no hon. Member deni ad, 
thes Were bound { appl { remedy, Th $ 
measure might, perhaps, in some respect 
prove to be partial in its operation, and | 
had never shut his eyes to the difficulty 
which existed. Understanding from thi 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a fo 
mer occasion, that some measure for the 
establishment of local courts was forth 


The 

course was adopt d last Parliament 
of delayin: Lk 
had attended fourteen Wednesday nights 
No 


on his own 


coming, he had withdrawn his Bill. 


) 


same 


the progress of the Bill, 


delay, however, had occurred 


part. The Bill was read a second time 
{without opposition; but on going into 


| 
Committec 
hi n. M« mbers, 
Finsbury } 


P D‘}} } 

the Bill was opposed by two 
and the hon. Member for 
stated had serious 


laying he 








> as . 
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objections to it he was induced to with- urity f 
draw the measure. ‘To show how an it t indi 
the evil was which this measure was pro- 
posed to remedy he ould q a l p O | oF H 
from “ Burn’s Justice.’ That | | 
autho1 held that tl ren ly wa not ( 

quate t! Vil h, ! 

uncertain and dimcuit ot | t i 
commiissi ers Ol ym} 1 t 

fifth report, held th ne do 

the ca of { I nat 

where th \ held l lu 

He had in hi | 

resp nd itl ( 

isted. Ife must be | ted t { 

1 various frauds wh I In I 

l rted to by ter if [| l ra 

one Ca in Liv | l ( S 

left in possession of pren H 


tenant requil to | 

and the tenant fro | 

quired ) { | \ I \ 
obliged to pav them L 

: igs og 

obtain possession O} th OUSE. | 

only one of many 

continu uly happening \ | C 
the kingdom. He had divided his Bi t'| 
into two parts, which so far differed from | 
the Bill of last Session 2) of the pa S 

referred to tenants under 20/., the other W 

to tenants above that amount. The Bill | 

provided that parties should go bel ’ 
magistrate, and make certain di« lt 

i! the Bill provi led, il d which 

tended to satisty th magistrate ; frst 

that notices had been given 
described in the Bull, \ » not {| ly 
to give the magistrat }u sdict \ 
secondly, to satisfy the magistrates of t : 
facts, that the relat of landlord at 

tenant did at or tim ub D I } l f 
the parties, and that longer ey 

If any qu stion < f t e@ was cl te m 

the case the magistrate might dt 3$ it to 
thigher jurisdiction Phe Bill li 
further, that if a landlord lt d 
cess to gain possession ( if a tenement to] w 
which he had no richt, th te in B t 
ousted might bring an indictment against t S 
the person who made the false representa- | b the 
tion, and an action against the landlord. | M had s 
The Bill gave a remedy against the land yn 1S! 


lord, for he (Mr. Aglionby thoueht th | t val nd 
magistrate ought to be protect 1 fi 1 in tain cases 
action whatsoever. With respect to the} not asure 
50/. clause in Bill, 
landlord, after bringin 
ment, power to call on the tenant to enter 


' : = 
which rave the that a Ir at 


his 


his action of e| 


( | 
W 
( 
P 
é 
' 
| 
i 
} 
} t | 
( 
satel P 
» bit 
\ } t 
+ a 
d 
id 
es 
( i 
| ' 
‘ Cil 
, 
' } fey 
' et 
* A 
5S i 
17 
‘i 
P 
] 
] Y 
a ¢ ( ! 
t 
; ; 
] 1¢ , 3 
“ T ( Pp 
P 
| the 1 m 
1 al \ 


prel ired 
I i , 
tmicnt 
thes 
int 
| 
hich ) 
to 
ania 
i lt 
the 
I} 
{ 
~ ae 
i 
It) 
3; co 
I 
it’ [| 
( 
n 
ll, 
' 
| 
| ‘ 
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was necessary? The arguments of the 
hon. Gentleman only served to show the 
necessity for local courts. He had stated 
that the bill had been twice reac 
time in that House in aid of his argu- 
ments, but yet the hon. Gentleman now 
suid that he would alter it, and make the 
magistrate a judicialofficer. But, 


1 a second 


infact, | 


{COMMONS} 





ie | 
the measure, if it became the law, would | 


subvert the whole rule ejectiment and 
the nature of the common law of the land, 
There was no man who had any e) 
at nisi prius who must not 

that it would subvert all their notions 
real property and the law of landlord and 
tenant. 


Ol 
yn] 


ype rience 
satisfied 
Oo! 


Landlords were} le Pa | nildi 
sandlords were ready and willing 


enough, and rich enough also, to be able 
to make communications to the House of 


cases of hardship on their parts; but h 
would ask the tenants, could they | 


heard, had no cases of hardship also, He 


if ) 


had known two cases at the assizes in 
Cheshire, in which rich landlords at- 
tempted to oppress tenants. The cases 
were these :—the tenants held two in- 


closures from a common, for which they 
paid a quit-rent. The landlord gave them 
notice to quit on the ground of tenancy, 
but they contested it, and a jury, finding 
that it was a quit-rent they had paid, set- 
tled them in possession. Had the bill now 
proposed been in existence those landlords 
might have gone before a magistrate, 
made the declaration required, and thos¢ 


two tenants would have been turned out of 


their holdings, and left to bring actions 
against the landlords if they were insane 
enough to do so. Tle was surprised that 
such a proposition should come from his 
hon. Friend. In all where the 
ten pound householders lived, the land 
lords, by keeping them constantly under 
notice, from half-year to half-year, would 
have the voter completely in their power 
for if he refused to do as they wished the 
remedy was easy—they had only to go 
before ev magistrate, and have the tenant 
in four days turned out of hishouse. Th 
bill of his hon. Friend assumed that all 
tenants were rascals, and that the law 
should be stretched to give a security to 
the landlords which was given in no other 
Though in a few cases the land- 
lords might suffer, yet if they were more 


towns, 


case. 
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this bill, though there could be no doubt 
but his hon. Friend in bringing it forward 
was actuated by the best, although mis- 


taken, motives. He should, therefore, 
move as an amendment that the bill be 
read this day six months. 

The Solicitor-General was aware that 


| hon. Friend (Mr. 
\glionby) had brought forward was so 


: . 
the question which his 


surrounded with difficulties that they had 
only achoice of difficulties to deal with. 
The question was, whether it was so clea 
that the balan of probabilities was 
vwainst the bill, and that the y should refuse 
to entertainit. If the evil were admitted, 
he knew of no better remedies than those 
which were proposed in the bill, and the 
motive for bringing the bill forward was 
the impossibility, under the present law, 
of ejecting tenants who had small hold- 
ings, It was said that this was es- 
sentially a landlord’s bill—and_ so, in- 
deed, it ought to be called if it g@ave a 
proper remedy to an injured landlord. If 


itdid more than that it was an improper 
bill, but if it only redressed an injured 
landlord they would disgrace theinselves 
ifthey did not entertain it, lest it should 
be said that it was altogether a landlord’s 
bill. Was the landlord, he would ask, 
the only person interested this bill. 
Had it never occurred to the hon. Mem- 
ber that individuals would be loth to em- 
k their building small cot- 
tages if they had not some security like 
this? and thus, though indirectly, the Bill 


it 
In 


bar money in 


operate d for the benefit of the tenant as 
well as the landlord. Individuals were 
now put to the inconvenience of a tedious 


| at law. 


attentive to the bargains they made, and the | 


security of the tenant, the establishment 
of local courts would be found a rem dy 
for all the other evils complained of. ‘The 
House, he trusted, would not countenance 


process of eyectine nt, whereas by this bill 
the individual, having given security, or a 
declaration on oath before one or ty 
vistrates, the tenant in the tenantry was 
expelled. magis 
trate to alter the relative position of the 


parties, forcibly putting the one in posses 


Oma 


It was competent to a 


sion, and leaving the other to his remedy 
There were many causes, it might 
be said, in which parties clearly supposed 
themselves to be holding as ordinary ten 
ants, whereas it might be proved that they 
held by payment of a quit rent. The 
parties could not have an absolute security. 
This was a mere question of practice, and 
he thought the difficulty which had been 
thrown in the way by the hon. Membet 
for Chester tended only to show that the 
balance was in favour of, and not against, 
the bill. 


matter ol 


It Was perhaps a 
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opinion on which side the balance rested. 
Again, the measure introduced by the hon. 
and learned Member for Cockermouth was 
very much what had been recommended 
by the common law commissioners. ‘That 

report had emanated from a Committ 
composed of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (Sir F. Pollock), whi 
was the chairman, and several other dis- 
tinguished Members of the bar from both 
of the House. With revard t 

larger holdings he did not see the force « 
the objection, Under all these circum- 
stance S he trust d the Ifouse would allow 

the bill to be read a second tim 
Si idward Sug de n said, that the 
when legislating generally on the subject 
of landlord and tenant, should | 
to satisfy that vast body of p« 
filled the relation of tenant that they wei 
not anxious merely to secure their own 
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sides 


rights as landlords, but were merely 
anxious to make security for the righ ol 
tenants. Now, he thought, the Bill was 


in direct violation of all principles of legis- 
lation as regards mutual remedies. H: 
did not deny that there ought to be such 
a modification of the law as would, by 


lessening the expense, give a more speedy 
derstand the prop 


remedy. It was a mistake to suppose, 
that by making the remedy more speedy, 
if it was a just remedy, the landlord only 
was benefitted. It tended to prevent liti- 
vation between landlord 

therefore conferred equal benefit on the 
one as on the other. But his objecti 
to this Bill was, that it did not 


any modification. No alteration in © oin- 


und tenant, and 


mittee could make it such a Bill as the 
f the Bill himself stated that 
it ought to be. 

to take away all security whatever from 


Supporter oO 
It went upon this Tro ind, 
the tenant, and to place him entirely in 
the P wer ol the landlord. It oucht to be 
a matter of grave consideration whether 
the power of deciding upon questions be- 
tween landlord and tenant should not, up 
to a certain amount, be given to the ma- 


gistrates, though certainly this would be 





statement before 


placing them in a very delicate position, | 


and they would probably be the first to 
Me a. mm } iv a rn 4 

object to it. The hon. Mover had stated 
that the magistrate was to see that the 
relation of landlord and tenant had one 
existed between the parties, and that it 
no longer existed, but the Bill provided 
no such thing; it only provided that the 


justice was to see thata certain notice had | 


been delivered and a certain declaration 
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ejected, in- 
deed, might bring his indictment or his 


action ; but how seldom would he have 
| € | t¢ do \ in full po ~ 
sion, with family and furniture in 
} l receives a ice to j which 
0 s not b e to | val, Or, per- 
i 

I Ss d s nk that his term has De 
e€Xpll HH to the landlord that he 
VV t I _ I ‘ a l i t A p rfe t 
rig t Sor WI however, said the 
h i ) 3 in ) in- 
ju 0 i S right o1 
{ W { i ) ng 

al havin ir 

L V i to issu 

\ F l I aays turn ti 
I ( O S \\ at vever,. 
was ( his fur ( Sup- 
pose that he was not le to find security 
I a PSLD,5 A LO 1 S vithin 
i Gay \ t| Ta was this 
LISISI il \\ } 1 | WSs ot | ee ind 4 
The h Member would give a hearing 
[ Olt silae, Dut would deny it to he 
net If he said that he would summon 


that he would hear his 
resorting to any extreme 
measure of this sort, he could then un- 
sition : but he neve: 


oi oe | : 
could believe that the House of Com- 


mons could give its sanction to a measure 
») unjust ») incipl ind sO Oppressive In 
practice, HH for one, as belonging to 
the Clas Vil thos pow rs weTe @iven, 
\ li feel il 1arin iest i. feeling o 
Is cion SHO l ) eng real in the 
minds of the people of england that, in 
sanctioning { 1 a measure they were 
thins x more of their interests than of the 
i] \ 1 
justi of thi | 1. Member 
isked lat barm will t Bill do the 
? | | er . 
t int 1 lv fo be sure extraordi- 
nat powers to the land 1, but | eive 
the tenant s thing in retur What 
did | give ¢ Ile eave him an action for 


lamaces, ind an indictment for perjury. 


i 
VV t pr ssible the hon. Member was 
ware if the state of the law, and made 
such a provision as this ¢ Did he con- 


sider the relation in which the class of 
stood who were likely to be 
affected by this Bill, and believe that 


such a remedy as this would not be in- 


operative ¢ Suppose the landlord was 


vrone, what was the which the 


hon. Member ave the tenant ? An in 


remedy 


dictment for perjury. This was a remedy 


which would searcely resorted 


prey 


: 
4 
# 
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to, and the tenant was thus wholly left 
without protection. He would never bea 
party to a factious opposition to any mea- 





sure; but he would never give his sanc- 
tion to a Bill which he believed to be so 
objectionable in all its details. He th yucht 
that in any measure of the sort which 
might be introduced, the tenant had a 
right to demand the same security as the 
landlord had. He was quite satisfied that, 
whatever difference of opinion there mi 

be as to the details of th nie be 

the House, there could be but one opinion 
as to its principle. Heshould, th refor 
although reluctantly, vote against 
position, 

Mr. Pryme thought, that th objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman might b 
answered in C ommittee. very man must 
know the difficulty felt by landlords in 
ejecting bad senile, The expense and 
loss not unfrequently amounted to a 
much as the value of the f simp! of th 
property, and not seldom the tenant would 
demand a sum of money to indu 
quit. If it was thought the 

izht to have a power of adjuc a 


rl in 
re- 


clause mi 
it in Committee. 
membered that 
wrongly, the tenant had no remedy from 
another tribunal. 

Mr. 


geht be framed and inti 
It should = » be 
] 


if } t t ra ] 
if the magistrate decided 


had 


isure, 


he 
mé 

hit 

Ie 


although vot 
last against 
thought that the Hous 


ately, to adopt some reme dy. 


Wakle y,; 


Session the yet 


oug 


1mm edi- 
1 
ri 


thou: rht 


the course to pursue, if the hon. Membx I 
for Cockermouth would agree to it, would 
be to referthe Bill to a Select Committee, 
where it might be advantageously consi- 
dered with another Bill, which had been 
introduced for the rating of small tene- 
ments—one Bill being for the relief of 


landlords, and the other for the relief of 
tenants. It appeared to him that the two 
measures could be very properly blended, 
and this could 
referred to a 
clear that 


ve easily accomplished 
Select It was 
the proposition contained 


Committee, 


in this Bill would never be satisfactorily 
arranged in a Committee of the whole 
House. It had been tried in’ two 
Sessions, and had signally failed, and 


they had heard to-night that it would 
be impossible to make it a law without 
violating some the first principles of 
the statute and common law of land. 
the hon. for Cocker- 
mouth was of a differ 


ce 
ol 


Besides, Membei 


ent opinion now from 


{COMMONS} 


| that which he held last 
Session before, as to one of the 
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S and the 
principles 


ession 


| Of the bill. Formerly he considered that 
the magistrate should possess merely a 
ministerial power, but now he considered 
that he should have a judicial authority to 
determine whether tenancy had expired 
or not. He therefore thoucht that the 
hon. Member could not object that the 
bill ould be referred to a Select Com- 
rit where those propositi¢ ns could be 
naturely considered, and witnesses ex- 

mined, both landlords and tenant to 
the present state of the law. 

Mr. Cutlar Fe ym could not agree 
to rect the bill Ile considered the 
principle ot the measure valuable At the 
same time, he could never agree to a pro- 
vision that the landlord should have thi 
bowel ai twith tinquirv ast » whether 
the tenancy had ised. That, | evel 
could b ret died in a mittee of the 


‘ ! | . ‘ | 
WilOi¢ ti suse, OI a 4 ommittee up statrs. lle 
{ 


thought there should b cheap mode of 

certaining whether th tenaney had 
ce ised, fo! the CX] \ S af p! senta 
oreat difhe lity, especially to a poor 


that some summary 


should be 


man: he considered 
mode of ascertaining this 
azreed to. 

~ Lord e evil of the 
all 


Sandon said, that tl 


Cin Was al 


know le Fea d by 


parties is one which was erievous to both 
landlord and tenant. He thought that 
the bill should be read a second time, in 
order tl 


1at its provisions might be discussed 
in Committee. 

Sir larry Verney 
lords oucht to 

-he would not say the 
present state ; but tl 
tected, and 
reading 
mizht be discussed. 

Mr. Ag/ although he | 


on the bill, 


ht, that land- 
| 


DV Ss 


thoue 
prot cted 


pre 


be m bill 
‘sent bill in its 
ey ( uoht to be pro- 
1 vote the second 


n order that its provisions 


woulc ior 


| | 
onby, had no Ow 


| t 


jection to a petect Committee 


vet thoueht that this was not the stave at 
which this course should be adopted. _ If 
the House sanctioned the second reading 
of the measure, then he would consent to 


the — of a Select Committee, 


although he thought he could show the 


House that xehiee would be gained 
by i 
Mr. Brotherton supported the second 


At the same time he 

Mem 
the consolidation of 

Tenements’ Bill and 


reading of the bill. 
thoucht the suggestion of the 
ber for Finsbury, for 


the rating of Small 


} 
hon. 
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the present measure, y 
tion. 

Bill read a second t 

FREEMEN AND P 
ELECTORS Lord .J. 7 
the Free nal | , 
Bill be read a Sec t 

Mr. Tho ] 
to the objects of th 
proposed to | 
convinced, trom 
men were the worst | 
encies ot t! cou! \ 
had said uy ba 
restrictions to | 
pressed very heavily « 
electors, and ought to be 1 
bill, however, said t 
upon the houschol 

hs \ t f t 


removed. Ni 
fre emen were thie nly 2 
beina Ar 
restrictions on t 
them of th 
shape he th yu ht 
of passing the H e, a 
ment were thus 
uniting it with a 
way objectionable. ‘The 
oppose the second read 
he suttered it to pass that 
hope that som iterat 
in the Committe: 

Mr. Lod 


free men h id 


pal part of thet 
ouvelit not to be req dto} 
remainder. It was eom) 


rate-paying cl uses ol the I 
a hardship upon the n 


created by that Dill, Dut 


adiiission of fre¢ 
Ife would not opp the | 

would do so at a futur st 
Colonel S?/ rp would ne 

a i 


freemen of Eneland abus 
to say a word in their d 


not know what the freemen 


hampton were. If they wer 
Y opl thehon. Memberfor WV 
considered them to be he bi 


the freemen of the citv which 


Sibthorp) had tl hono 
were a very different deseri 
sons, and he should not lik 
In contact with the 
because a scab! y he 
whole flock. HH 
VOVE. AEX, 4 
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formerly been practised to an enormous 
extent. He most cordially supported the 
Bill of the noble Lord, and, by withdraw- | 
ing the notice which he had on the paper for 
to-morrow, would give him four months 
to try to carry his Bill into a law. If, 
after that time, it should prove to be a 
failure, he trusted the House would renew 
to him the motion which they had on a 
former occasion allowed him to make, to 
bring in a Bill to abolish the stamp duty 
on the admission of freemen. Although 
he supported the present Bill, he bad much 
rather have seen the two questions it com- 
prised introduced in separate Bills. 

Lord Sandon did not deny that great 
malpractices had formerly existed in the 
borough of Liverpool, but he was firmly 
persuaded that the freemen of that place 
no longer deserved the imputation which 
had been cast upon them. Those freemen 
were generally poor men, and it was be- 
cause they were poor that he was the more 
strongly induced to stand up in their} 
favour. He would take this opportunity |: 
of noticing a remark of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury on a former occasion. ‘The 
hon. Member had charged him with de- 
luding and wheedling the operatives of 
Liverpool, by pretending a great desire to 
maintain their electoral privileges. He 
thought, that that hon. Gentleman had no 
right whatever to make any such accusa- 
tion against him. It was quite natural, 
that the freemen should not be particularly 
favourable to the opposite side of the 
House, as hon. Members on the opposite | 
side had taken every possible op portunity 
to deprive them, by every means, directly 
or indirectly, of their franchise. With | 
respect to this Bill, he should prefer to 
see the two questions it contained placed | 
separately upon their own merits. 

Lord John Russell saw nothing unfair 
or unkind in that mode of proceeding, 
which, while it relieved the freeinen with 
regard to the stamp duty, afforded a cor- 
responding benefit to the other electors, 
through the provisions of the present Bill. 
Well, but it said that this measure 
would not be passed, if it were to confine 
the advantages proposed to be conferred 
on householders to that class; that one 
measure could not pass without another to 
the same purpose; and that any relaxa- 
tion of the rules hitherto required to qua- 


National Education 





was 


hfy a voter, if made with regard to the 
householder, should also be followed by 


similar immunities in favour of the free-| 


fCOMMONS} 


|} man. 


} not 


| of October 
| or forgetfulness, they had ne 
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Now, he did not think that the 
House should be confined by unchange- 
able bars within a certain course of legis- 
lation, and he was persuaded that if the 
householders were not permitted to obtain 
the proposed benefit, there ought to be no 
legislation at all on this subject. He did 

the advantage of having hon. 
Members opposite putting their veto on 
measures, unless they were in the precise 
form which suited their and their friends’ 
nice taste. He would not then enter into 
any argument on the m but merely 
state the object of the intended relief. 
Electors, who had paid rates up to 
April, the first year they became 
possessed of the franchise would be ex- 
cused for succeeding years up to the llth 
li, 


see 


easure, 


their 


the 5th ot 


inadvertence 
a ected to pay 
W he re the 

it was considered 
should 


through any 


at the prescribed period. sol- 
vency was not doubted, 
hard that the lost 
merely through an act of It 
did appear to him that this was a perfectly 
and he should be sorry to 


franchise be 


remissness., 


fair measure, 
see a stop put to It, as it comprised one 
of those changes in the Reform Bill which 
he considered just in principle, and the 
reasonableness of which was obvious. 

Bill read a second time. 


Nationan Epucation (Irrtianp). | 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, he would take 
the present opportunity of putting the 
question to the Lord (Morpeth) 
which he had been prevented from putting 


! 
noble 


1 


at an earlier part of the evening by the 
| intervention of the Sp iker. Ile wished 
to know, if any, and what steps were to 
be taken by her Majesty's Government 


with respect to a very important circum- 
stance connected with the national system 
of education in Ireland, namely, the 

clusion of the reading of the sacred Serip- 
tures from the by which great 


dissatisfaction was given to 


schools, 
conscientious 
Protestants ¢ 

Lord Morpeth replied, that steps would 
be taken which he trusted would have the 
effect of conscientious 
scruples to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred. It was proposed 
that children who wished to have 
the opportunity of re the Sacred 
Scriptures should have a separate room 
afforded them for that purpose a dif 
ferent. part of the school. ‘There were 
other matters of detail to be adopted re- 


satisfying the 


those 
ading 


in 
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specting the 3 1 ( i 
which it was not now material to all 
to more particularily, but which, he t 
and, indeed had little doubt, w 
productive of vel a tis! 
Subject drop} 
THe Kine or H 
Mr. Hume wished 
hon. Gentleman, 1 
Exenequer, as | 
that the 6,! aes to | 
of Hanover is { 
to becon 
pension t | ( 
had l 
ver ¢ 
The ¢ 
plied that the | 
had b Cll oO l } 
penust Li \\ 
the present kh 
eranted to the D 
life— and, like the pa to WN 


pold, was not of 
be withdrawn by any A 
ment, but only by Act of Parliame: 
pension continued to be received by 
King of Hanover as it was. befor 
accession to the throne of that kinged 
Mr. Hume: Was it the intenti 
Majesty’s Government t ring in 
to repeal the Act \ 


as It cert 


Intention ft { ( 
] ¢ 
such cireu ( } 
Lh Cha 
tha t! Cr0\ 
do in the ea It \ 4 I 
} . ; 7 
which they could ( | hie 


King of Belgi im. The p Wits i 
by the law of tl land i he \ 
prepared to introduc 1 Poti I tine 
Mr. Afume would bri 
February. 
Colonel Sibt) 
sums of money had | n} 
public out of the pens of 
eranted to Prince Leopold, 1 I 
the Belgians ? 
The Chancellor of t/ / 


that the conduct of Kivg | O} wit 
spect to the pension rranted him oO 
marriage with the late Pru ( 
was most honourable As soon as | 
sition with respect to this country 
been altered by his accession to the tl 


of Beleium, hie made arrangem<s 


vesting his pension in th hands of tru 
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think was, that t| 5 1 of 10 07 
would continue to her Roval Highness th 
Duchess of Kent only durit her owt 
lite, provided the Queen lived so lone 
He was clearly of opinion t by the de- 
cease of the Queen, the Duel f icent 
Ww uld be Ge} ived rey (ime OF / : UR 
10,000/ He |} l advocated 1} revion 
erant m to her Royal H t in 
182 os terms of the A by 
w! that era: mad 
cise and r, lav in so narrow a 
pass to doubt, and unless | 
was greatly 1 wa t fol { t] 
sum of 6, yranted | had | ( 
and it would | n Ae? ae r ft 
its contin e dui her Royal Hivel 
ness’s life. to ¢o into anot Committee 


for the 


purpose 


to which he referred was the 77th cap. « 
the Gth Geo. 4th, and the title of that 
Act expressly stated that ‘* it was an Act 


to enable his Majesty to grant an annual 
sum to her Royal H 


Victoria Duchess of Kent, for the pu 
; ; sc 
pose of enabling her Royal Highness ti 
support ai d educate her Roval Highn 
i o 





Princess Alexandrina Victoria in 
the preamble of this same Act it was further 
stated that—‘* Whereas, it is expedient 
that his Majesty should be 

rrant to her Royal Hichness, the widow of 


il Highness th Duke of Kent 


the 


} 
i 


1p were d to 


his late Roy 


| oe 
an annual sum to enabdie her hoyal inh 
ness to make idequate provi ion for tl 
] rn 1 
support and ¢ luce tion ot ther ai hte! 


her Royal Highness the Princess Alex 
andrina Victoria,” and then it go on to 
enact or effect that a 
should be granted by his Majesty to h 


suin oO 


y 
g ) 
toval Highu ss the Duchess of K te 


that express purpose. Now, it appeared 
to him that this ¢ 


formity with this Act, was ma | ‘ 
leczally, but solely and 








specilic object. That object had een 
accomplished, wna her Roy il Hi hness 
the Duchess of Kent was no longer bur- 
thened with the obligation which th \ct 
imposed on her, and to meet which the 
erant wasmade. If, therefore, there evel 
was a case in which the lecal m be 

sante ratione cessat lea appli d, this wa 
the c fer it must be obvious to every- 
one that, with the cessation the s iff 
purpose for which the grant was made, th 
rrant itself must ise. If, then, t! cl 
Oo} thi \et were Suc h h ) M¢ d 

i to Lye l eemed cl ! th if hye ch i 
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had taken place in the circum- 
stances of tl now Queen Vic- 


toria, would, even with the 00/, pro- 


Princess, 


Way OF Increase, 


Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent an income of only 24.000/. and not 

) Yl. a-ve If | ! understood 
hi ight h a] | ud ( recti\ it Wa thie 
intention of the Government to e@ive her 
Rov Highness the Duchess of Kent a 
Cl It [ nd iOr ¢ ' 

ld i t { it, but AY 
lieved t could 4 | without 
ying int fresh ¢ i for the pur- 

| I ! th wit { 0,000/. 
with a view t heing cot dd I] 
threw out t] vecause he feared 
that, otherwise, his 1 t hon. Friend 
would not be able to carry bis own pur 
pose into flect. 

The Chancellor of th Recheque) 
thanked his right hot I nd tor the ob- 
n which he had stated, and the 
in ] \ ich he h d { ace 1 t ( ec 


His right hon. [’riend was 


right as to the intention of her Majesty’s 
Gov nment The « | cl which they had 

‘ ] ; } re) | 
in view certamly was to give to her hoyal 


; oe é 
Hiczhness the Duchess of Kent an income 
Sik mee 3 
of 30,0002. a-vear for life. 

: } 
S t 


he thought, be 


There could, 
o that, and 
“ee 


the propo- 


t 


Hho tilsta 


e@ aS 


} 
Was flat 


L 


inimously re spond d 
Ife was exceedinely 
‘ 


i 
rena 


m eto 4 k oO objection to it, but, on 
t| ( irv, that | su tion was 
ti n out for t! S purpose OF IN 

fail effect to the resolution of the Com- 
mittee of last night He could tell his 
right hon. Friend, that he had not unde: 
iken to b 1 in ft Bill wit! jut pre- 


1 ’ i 
vious consultation and advice. Those 


h id 


he consid re€ d 


consulted 


the m to be 


whom he on the subject, 
fully com- 
petent to form an opinion on such a ques- 
tion, informed him that the grants 
her Royal Highness the 
nt for her life, and therefore, 
le rant now proposed to be made 

to her Royal Highness, was to be regarded 
supplementary grant. If, then, 
this were to be considered merelv in the 
a supplementary orant, the course 

former lents had pointed ot 

to bring ina Bill 


whole of the 


Driol 

7 ‘ 

\ maae to 

Duchess of K 
! } 

1 


only as 


I prece 
to conso- 


prior grants, and 


it the same time carry into effeet th 
1 } 1 . 
object which the resolution on which it 
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was founded had in 


were right in saying that he 
22,0002, a year under prior grants, th 
it would follow, th 
the House foi 
between that sum and y OUI 


year. [He should, however, caus 


was a vot 


per inquiry to be made on th 

the Bill reached t Con t 

he should do bec he was fu ; 
of the value id weight which oueht 
attach to tl ( his rig 
m ; 

Friend, Who uthority on th 

grants of this kind was so d 

spected by every hot \I 

House. It x true that j 

leave to brine in the 1 irv | 


although it would 1 
for 10 
blanks Wel j t fi 


an opp 


mittee of ascertaining w rt 


ask 


rtul 


tion which dts) ] 
thrown out was. 
It were well i 
that he sh ldo 
new Committ 
House would ha t} 1) 
the intention 
effect by fillin uD ' 
selves. 

Mi ( ( | 
the additional 
concu 1 4 3 
ever, her R | ff } | 
Ke nit \ n ( 
for th supp i eduea Pa 
trious daughter, Queen \ 
to know wh the: I $ i 
allowed her f tho } g |} 
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paid to her Royal Highnes 

of Kent sine th ieee FI 

Jjesty tothe Th : | Ch ( 

the Ex Are / uers | t | Tf stie 
been the cas 
should see whether the cours hich tl 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was pu 
suing was the re 


Mr. Grote 


ocular ne or ne 


took that 


saying a very few words w hich i 
had been in his place last night he sh 


have troubled the House. If he had! 

present he should certainly have felt 

his duty to express his concurrence in 
« i 

views of the hon. Member for Kilk 


(Mr. Hume), although he 


his hon. Friend had stated did not n 


with the eneral approb ition of 


House, 


ou 
It did, however, appear to hi 
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+B ] 1 1 
Ch r hoval Highne the Duchess of 
it h t pel CU 
Ir. meena t t boh sid 
i i facts of the ca 
hd ( S i ¢ hal 
i ( } ( Mat r) , { 
. LO G t WGI Ul ( incelloy 
, A » ! ( | ae a 
‘ L Hare 1 li 
, { 
! yy) wou tC hesitate 
y mel I iletnent 
l id mad 
ul ¥ i ul t ho Gren | ° 
t Ui l tI mM l¢ ird 
y that was very intelligible. Hor 
tomen l Ss of the Hous 
. ‘| that this wa il id 
rI)t ( ; f V4 , P 
ef { ( nto 
’ | { t i 
| (.) 
x 
| 
‘ | \ 
refore, 
{ 
\ >! i i¢ Wad 
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( T) 
| 
I 
{ | eiy ay \ \ 
| ished to ask the 
W . ‘ bHiEDD ) wheche 
1c ‘ to |{ counts 
| \ , 
a) ] } eS uidd move 
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Va i il) int of thre 
eceived by the 








n { the fines I 
for the same \ I 
{ » vy 
Duk Wellington said, if thos 
ts had been produc | to th other 
o! lia nt h vuld n t object to 
roductiot heir | rdship : but if 


-accounts 


1, because they wer 
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of a description that would t nd to disclose 
circumstances relating to that which was 
undoubtedly private property. 

Lord Elle nborough s ud, the inf rmation 


for would be 


which the noble Lord asked 
of no value to him, because tt 
lead to what he desired to know 
how much thc to 
future. He appre hended the account had 


not been given to the House of Commons. 


would not 
namely 


Crown had receive In 


Besides, he apprehended her Majesty had 


no authority to direct an account to b 
f his late Maj stv. 


May sty were 


given of the receipts © 
The servants of his lat 
the servants of any private ind 
ol SCCTESY 
the transactions between them and thei 
employers. ‘There no authority to 
compel them to pr duce yunts, 
and he could not help thinking it would be 
a precedent of an injurious nature to 
compel their production. With regard 
to accounts relative to the future, that was 
a totally different thing, because if 
Majesty directed her officers im those 
Duchies to give an of the f 
receipt there could be no objection to 
that. 
Lord 


was quite mistaken as to the use which 


, like 


ividual, under 


an honourable oblization as ti 


was 


those ace 


ner 


account 


Brougham Said, 


he was pleased to suppose he (Lord 
Brougam) would make of them. Seve 


or eight years ago in the court of King’s 
Bench, the whol mystery of these 
Courts was unravelled, He must 
positively confess that vithout much 


greater discussion than it was at all likely 
their Lordships could have on this subjes 
he could not admit that there was in this 
country any public department whatever 
which was not liable to the control and 
responsible to the authority of the Crown 
or of Parliament for the management of 
its affairs. It 1, indeed that the 
Crown could not compel the authorities 
of those duchies to render an account of 
their stewardship, because they were the 
servants of the late King. He had only 
to answer, that if the Crown could not 
compel them Parliament could. He could 
not understand on what ground it was 
Supposed that these estates should be 
viewed as private estates. Even if it were 
granted their legitimate destination was 
a provision for the heir apparent to the 
Throne, still it would be necessary that 
they should be subjected to the control 
of Parliament. 

Lord Aberdeen thought that it would be 


Was Salt 


{Dec. 
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impossible for Ministers to accede to the 
motion of the noble and learned Lord. If 
the papers which he called for were granted 
Ministry 1 afterwards refuse to 


ho could 


make public all the details which the noble 


und learned Lord, or anybody else might 
o be intormed cf respecting the 
Duchies. In fact, it would 
the Duchies, their 
amalgamation of 
nues of the Crown. 
afterwards to draw 
the 


require f 
_ { 1 
iialrs Of thos 
surrender of 
ind 
otner reve 


impossibl 


ment, an 


Hem with the 


uy distinction between revenues of 


Lancastel 
Crown 


the hereditary revenues oft 


The noble Viscount opposite 


| 
and 


ad no business to know anything at all 


ibout them, in his capacity of first Lord 
of t Treasury. Ali knowledge respect- 
0 them was sacredly confided to the 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 


f | erved the oath which he had taken 
ind b hich he was bound to keep secret 
the tiairs of the Duchy, it would be 
0} sible for the House to obtain the 
iformation which the noble and learned 
Lord required. The House had no power 
to force the disclosures of such 
particulars. If the precedent was once 
:1dmitted must, in common sense, be 


and Parliament must take the 
out 
But he knew 
e head of the 
nel Maye sly 


followed up 
; nnn clan 
ol th e dey 
f the hands of the Crown. 

that the noble Viscount at th 


1 } 
ion c uld aG VIS 


control yartments entirely 


to dispense with the oath of the Chancellor 
of tl D 1y of Lancaster, so as to permit 
1im to disclose the confidential particulars 
f his d partmen It that were dont In 
ne instance be did not know in what way 
he could oppose the production of any 


: ; 
document, however contidentialconnected, 


with these feofs, 

Lord Holland said, he could receive 
no dispensation, except by command of 
her Majestv ; and he had authority 
to communicate this information either to 
individuals or to the House. He could 
not help observing that there was no 
question before the House, and under 


such circumstance it was very inconvenient 
matter. He should recom- 
House, therefore, to refrain 
any opinion, or entering 


to discuss the 
mend the 
from expressing 
further | 

Subje ct dropped. 


} 


nto the discussion. 


Union or tur Bisnoprics or Car- 


LISLE AND Sopor Man.] The 
Earl of Ripon rose, pursuant to notice, to 


ANI 
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of petition inst the] perty. ‘They also implored their Lord- 


j 


\ tion of the yr SOaOr Ships to re-consider this important sub- 


ind Man to that of Carlisle. Thetr Lord-| ject. The last petition was one to which 


l 1 


ware that ih lov) an t was; ne attac hed very great importance, It Was 


remodelling the jurisdiction of | from the inhabitants of the island generally, 





Il sec One of the recom- | signed by 1,600 persons, high aud low, 
is of t! cOmMmMISsSION Ss, ith COli- rich and por ae landed proprietors, mier- 
! rt that bill was} chants, shopkeepers, farmers,—in short, 
was to the effect, that when-} by 1 iduals of every description. Now, 

\ curred in the of he could not conceive a petition that could 
lan, uld be watt ot more reasonably claim serious attention 
of Carlisle; and the prayer « than this, coming as it did from persons 
; a ; ; 
whi is now ¢ it ho could themsetves accurately judge ol 
s, that their Lordshy ould i thepositive practical advantage of the exist- 
he tem. [le had heard no representation 
Ol id Man its ar made that could fairly lead any one to 
jul ( tl. il 1¢ ne upp Sek il th re Was a necessity for the 
th {- H sed change: nd when individuals 

I ! > Wer t} | pag of the « is @i 
| oO] \\ | ( | ( VES decide {ly irTalnst is 
t ( J ( | rely s but reasonab! ind fair for 
,Orwi h i ce@] havitants ; tl I, ISiil rl uslvy to consider thei 
un H i also three other | objections. In the observations which he 
hich could not | id to pro- | felt it to be his duty to make he utterly 
I 5 rant of tp | ths laimed any intent! n of impugning the 
ld be \ d as having only an} conduct of the « missioners in making 
in the t | this recomn lation. Their dutt s, how 

ver. \ peciheally confined to England 
the contrary, they came from) and Wales; and it might be a question, 
$y 1] rsonai ex] hether 1 proper to give effect to a 
t in \ ! dation that did not come strictly 
{ \ 1 view of the functions of the com- 
i i ! ed unde the sign 

r { HH 1eW weve that the re 
hh \ hh is ( tained n th it 

or ft I that 1 ov ndatu had b en 

i { i { j ti AW, | point ot fact, the 
| n t | hi Sod ind Man exercised some 

1 i tia (1 \ 1 re tot iministra 
Luy rds of three fourths of the | tion of certain laws which were very differ- 
hare ligious | ent from any possessed by other bishops. 

| body of i ywwer which he had was of a much 

ie prehended, to jud no lirect and stringent character than 
ion, | I ( : 4 is] in) England 
f their 1 ( " ias i - | yp Me ha existed, as a & parate 

» tf stant recourse | see, 1 1,400 irs, and was, he believed, 

i 1 [They stated, in the | if not the oldest, at least as old as any 
mat . their opinion that this | bishopric in the British dominions. Now, 
nded by any n v,| he could not perceive on what just princi. 
n be beneficial, it} ple it was proposed to annex the see of 


{ — = 
nto that of Carlisle. What, 


cont nee, The nex ti- | he would ask, was the course adopted with 


renti n y practised | respect to the Eneli h bishopries ¢ It was 

of the island. Tl situation | pr posed to reduce the extent of the very 
| t] it { laree sees, and to increase the extent of 

them innu-|the smaller sees, where the duties 

I ON wh were not so great. The principle on 


OT the | ] ted ration | which these chat res proceeded was, to 


e with respect to ons of pro- | take from the larger bishoprics that which 
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was most inconvenient, and to add to the] rights of the ind ndent Lecislature of 


smaller bishopriesthat which was most con- Isle of Man. The law of the iwienl 
venient, with reference to contiguity. This | said—* Th 3] must reside here ;” 
wasobviouslya beneficial principle, because, | but the bishop might answer—* It is im 

though certain sees were increased, and} possible; situ lam, I cannot resid 

the dutics connected with them enlarg it sland. During the short time h 

yet the additional distance to which the; was Prime Minister a vacancy occurred 


bishop had to go was not such, consider of S id Man, when it 


ing the faciliti s for communication, as wa \ urge i ul i timtoO make §s cl ( 
ne | * ‘ 

likely to diminish the intercourse tlin ¢ iract he bishoy ‘ 
ought to exist between him and his el rov./ sti o 3 did j t im} 


Sut if they looked to the relatiy sition | tar ot Yount ty, that | 
of Sodor and Man and Carlisle, the very | refused t tain posal, id 
reverse of this principle was acted on, 1 t i clereyman of ¢ 
because the two bishoprics were separated | « ter, t ts, and acceptability as 


by a see. Th bish » coud Not, therel } ae ) i rel | e ut W 1 \ 
travel very safely, neither was the vis f Chester. On it 


very quick mode of communicating ; tleman declining it, ippomted 
his clergy when it became necess ry. JF pl t bishop, LUS¢ knew | 
Carlisle were increased by adding th meuts, his determination 
county of Westmorland, the bishop li to ¢ to tl itmost the sacred 
in that case, find no difficulty in commu- it of t il office: and 
nicating with his clergy. But how was | ild now refer wil tid 

to communicate with theclergyand pe: § 3S vantag which had 


of the Isle of Man ? He could not 1 { | 3 torts 1 r t evil felt 


aC 
there, that wasimpossible. Hewas charged th ind was the want of churches 
with duties elsewhere, whicl ld not yr. t 


left unperformed, and he could not be i { cont tion wel Irse ve 
a situation to discharge the duties which | s - and present bishop by hi 


he ought to perform in the Isle of Man, | exertions had been enabled to rais 
when an ocean was r ling between th th 12] in a to ft ber | 
two divisions of his see. ‘The local legis- | piety, and charity of his | isin J ind 
lature hi d in the course of the last cen- el , nd J , and in the 
tury, passed an act for the pury of in- | | $s ol sland nearly 4, . to be 
suring the residence of the b t ] church yn 
island. It was enacted, that i "\ { : iditional churches 
absent for more than four months in ! ! | n W f il a, ind 
one year, except in consequence of tiness, | oth tate of nidation were sul 
he should be hable to a heavy penalty. { ' LITE’ Such id been tl 


Now. he would a k. How was it possible, ; swi { ad ittend l that | irtof the 
under the altered system, for the bishop to | } t bishop’slab 5. 7] 


i i ’ i? | i } ls | 1 
obey that law? It was passed by the! oth Tt I n ody could ubt the im 
legis] ‘ture of thi island, because they | nes I ¢ nin al sland situate 
thoucht that the interests of religion would that of Man. Bishop Barrow had left 


be best served by the constant residen ut of his own rees a sum of money 
of the bishop ; and he would contend, that be invested in land fe he purpose of 
if the two bishoprics wer united, it would providing’ gratuitous ical to a limited 
be utterly impossible for the Bishop of imber of persons desirous of bein 
Carlisle to comply with the terms of that rht up to the Manx church. The 
act. He could not, in other words, | | ine 
comply with that provision which th ie, the bishop thoucht it advisable to 


local legislature thought essential to | endeavour to at ement it by ntributions 
the interests of the Church of England, yng his private friends, ind accordingly, 
on the island. He entertained very 0002. having been collected, a colleg 

great doubts whether Parliament could | was established in the island, where 200 


if Parliament were called on to interfere, | test or distinction, the benefits of a liberal 
acase of strong necessity ought to bejand excellent education. Without a 
made out before they meddled with the | considerations of personal interest, tl 


constitutionally abrowate that Act. But] persons received, without anv religious 
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present bishop, out of his 

income, had_ himself oP! 1,2002, 
On these grounds he asked, could it be 


doubted that the island had received the 
most substantial benefits from the residence 
and personal ministrations of the bishop ? 
But the chief ground, he was aware, for 
merging the bishopric of Sodor and Man 
in the see of Carlisle was, that while the 
episcopal duties might be suthciently well 
performed by a partial residence in the 
island, the might most 
appropriately and usefully be applied to- 
wards the maintenance of an archdeacon 
the of the 


revenues of the sec 


and income 


in augmenting 
poorer clergy. He was ready to admit, 
that the poorer clergy were most inade- 
quately paid, and that some measures 


should be adopted in order to increase 
their amass il comforts. But that 
could, he maintained, be etlected by other 
means, shaadi unobjectionable, without 


object 


violating any principle, and in_ perfect 
conformity with the wishes, feelings, 
and asserted interests, of the people 
of the island, without touching or 
alienating the revenues of the bishopric. 
The clergy themselves, whose stipends 
would be increased by the plan of the 
Commissioners, used these words in their 
petition—** As to enriching the parochial 
clergy by the spoils of their bishop, your 


petitioners disiike the principle and dread 
the example. They affect not, indeed, to 
conceal, that the vicars are in straitened, 
in lamentably straitened, circumstances, 
from which they would gratefully 

honourable relief; but they disclaim 
wish to accept temporal relief at the ex- 
pense of spiritual loss.” Such were the 
sentiments of the clergy themselves with 
respect to the proposed mode of granting 
sae an augmentation of income; but did 
there not exist the means of incre 
their comforts without de priving them of 
their bishop? The island contained se- 
venteen parishes, some of them very large 
and populous, of which thirteen were in 


accept 


any 


asing’ 


the gift of the Crown, and four in the 
gift of the bishops. Of the thirteen there 
were no less than seven in which the 


Crown was not only patron, but lay im- 
propriator of the great tithes, the clergy- 
men in those cases deriving their support 
from the small tithes and a fund created 
a long time since by the sence of Bishop 
Barrow. He did not sce why his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
should not advise her Majesty to apply to 
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very limited | the maintenance of those poor vicars the 


amount of the great tithes, 800d, a-year, 
or at leasta portion of it. If he hesitated 
to give the whole, 518/. of the 8004. 
would raise them all to the moderate sum 
of 1501. a-year and no more. He could 
not conceive any objection, in feeling 


kind, to 
proposition, 


or of any SO 
asonable a 
patron of four, 
great tithes, and would not be back- 
of the 
He 
was authorised to say so on his behalf. He 
at if the bishopric 
were preserved, to contribute out of the 
tithes he derived from those four parishes 
an equivalent sum, so as to raise the in- 
comes of the vicars to the 1501, a-year. 
A considerable sum, amounting to several 
thousand pounds, had also been placed in 
the hands of the bishop without any ex- 
press direction as to the mode or object of 
its appropriation, which, onthe condition 


in principle 
moderate and re 
The bishop as a 
the 
ward in 
clergy to a corresponding amount. 


received 


increasing the incomes 


was prepared, once, 


of maintaining the bishopric, he was 
ready to apply to the same purposes. He 
begged pardon for having taken up so 


much of their Lordships’ time; he hoped, 
however, he had said enough to induce 


the Government or the Commissioners to 
reconsider this case. A_ re-considera- 
tion of it in some shape was inevitable, for 
the law could not execute itself, there 


being no provision in the Act making over 
the temporalitics of the bishopric, if it 
should be merged in that of Carlisle, to 
increase the vicars’ stipends. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury did 
think it necessary, from the tone which the 
noble Earl had adopted throughout his 
speech, to enter at any leneth into a vin- 
dication of the course which the Commis- 
sioners had pursued; at the same time, 
he feltbound to state the simple grounds on 
which the Commissioners had acted. 
{mong the various duties imposed on 
them was that of considering the best 
means of obtaining a more equal distri- 
bution of the episcopal duties; and while, 
on the one hand, there were dioceses 
comprising from ],000 to 1,200, and 1,400 
with a population amounting, 
in one instance, to 2,000,000, and in two 
others to 1,500,000; and, on the other 
hand, a diocese of seventeen parishes, with 
a population, at the utmost, of 45,000 by 
the last census—he did not think they 
would have executed the duties assigned 
to them, if they had proposed no alteration 


| not 


livings 
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with respect to that small dioc 
high antiquity of the bishopric had 


brought forward but in its present siate ventien 


? i 
its antiquity was bv no means so reat , = 
had been represented. It had ; ; 
present state « ily 400 vears. as cont 1 ; 
the single island; for the I, ) rs pre- | ¢ 
ceding, it formed pa ( ' on 
cese, which con ed the WV ern |: 


Scotland. Ile w ead to admit t 





of Man had given many O f 
hames to the Church ; { 1 thie i 
ind liberality of the pi nt bis 
was Not surprised tl ! ints of tl 

I 
island were al ious to aln him am { 
them. Bnt, making every allowance 
thought the Com i W 1 1 i ive 
have been yu ad | ( S 
a bish pric, W wut 
ucl alteration $ been ] Ose 
he noble Earl had no 1 pl : 
by which tl ( ( Is f N 
would receive | pel 
touching ft I 
but if it were acted did tt 
they would bi i puatet | \ z= 
rp % 1 . 
Phe ob} ction tothe existing ar l } { | 
on thic cround F ) resid 
bish Ip, wa t his j 
ibasinuci 
made by ft \ ( i 
d aco t¢ i i r t 1S ft a 
peared to iil { 
far as it went, was a o It 
some of th S y 
novoie thal i Ss ig nN 
Sav, the cona t of the ( 
epresented Ip rat Invi { 
Chey Spoke Of the | pr ine { 
} hh } Ls 1 whe} mrt | that } 
abolished in terms w ch impt i ) 
Commissioners had acted without bavin from 
any other object in view than its extine- 


tion. But it was impossible the ( 


} ' 


could 


sioners 
proposing such a meéasul 
that the bishopric itseli was extinct, but 
then the jurisdiction had been ti 


to another see, and so far existed, 


every other case where two bishopr sha 1 

heen united, and he] by one iSh ) Visit 
That, he apprehended, was no very un 
common thing. Ther id be uff if 
time between the period at t} 

report of the Commissioners had 


laid on their Lordships’ t 
passing of the Act for proposing iny ait 

tions that might be deemed useful: but | strone 
now that the 
it had 


\ct was in force, and after | 4 


discussed an¢ 


been deliberately 


ip 
| 
i 
f 
tO a 
\ 
| 
} 
| 
Le) 
f 
( 
i 
| 
i 
4 
\ 


, 
ithe a i mcon- 
11 
\\ l however, 
{ ed ree, Of 
rae or o 

} propos d 

| fo f { the 





j i al i 
if \ s } Ol Opi- 
‘ id I 
{ ult i th two 
7 
/ f) Sé y } l if 
" 
{ umis } for th 
] 
SHoOpl rs or and 
' 
1 I vation 
s mn 
i 1 n 2. ill 
Lordships i 
t Re of 
l I ) | I po- 
| i { Ss, Ol 
) { nd that 
) } \ S 
( S r, fot 
~ ’ \ i ¥, 
i SOT 
> it V i LOLS 
~ i f I 
+ tl 
=n i ine 
, , | 
t) - | } tCil 
j 
1Oor ss rana 
i SS } ! ial 
D i Lante ] in 
one mo pete it, 
] 
knowles of t sub 
i 1 On i ob- 
l | incone- 
t ¢ 
\ t f 
t ye un } was 
n { fact thal 
( fheiently 
. t 
\ \ t 
7. $ p 
} + 
i, that, 
} l + 7 
aid ti 1 ind 
should Silo 1 to 
] { ] | 
i to LIKELY iit to 
1 
nt change to induce 


eved, a @ reel ne 
1 , 
the ery t sub- 
| ] 
yiTLinie | LULU 
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East India 


ships, and to those in particular with 

the plan emanated, the 

matter again into their consideration. 
Petitions laid on the tabl 


to take whi 


le 


‘COMMONS? 


| 
| 


Municipan Orricers’ DrcLuana- 
rion. | The Marque ss of Lansdowne rose 
to move the second reading of the Bill} 
for the relief of Quakers, Moravians, and } 


Separatists, which had bee 
the other House of wigireae 
pe thaps, | best consult thei 
venience, after the 

taken place, h 


should 
’ 


discussio1 


if he confined himself t 


very few remarks. As far as he had been 
able to ascertain, he did not apprehend 
that there would be any objection offered 
to the principle of the measure by any of 
their Lordships ; but if there should be any 
noble Lord who might consider it either 
not sufficiently comprehensive, or to 


much so, the most convenient stave for 
stating his objections to it would be in 
Committee. He would therefore merely 
state, that the object of this bill was to 
extend to the paruicular secis enumerated 
in it the benefits of the act of Gr ro itl 
commonly called the act for the Repeal of 


the Test Acts Io the declaration | 
scribed by that act certain of those ct 
entertained conscientious scruples which 
excluded them from the benefits of it; 


to speak more properly, the community 


had, in consequence thereof, been de- 
prived of the services of those individuals 
in particular municipal offices to which 
they might otherwise have been elected. 
Happy as he should be, and happy and 
desirous as he was sure their Lordships 
would feel, to extend to any spectabl 


portion of her Majes ty’s subjects any such 
benefits they might seek to obt 
upon that ground so much that ‘be recom- 
mended this bill to their | 
ble consideration, as upon the ground of 
the benefits to be derived by the commu- 
nity at large, by enabling all cap ible per- 
sons to discharge civil duties, and more 
particularly that class of duties to which 
this bill related, namely, those of muni- 
cipal offices. In the bill recentiy passed 
on that subject, the lability of 
was guarded against in the discharge of 
those municipal duties, and he certainly 
did not think they were of a nature 
peculiar as that they should not be ac- 


, it was not 


} 
cords ips’ /avoura- 


so 


cessible to all classes of persons, who were | 
to dis- | 


qualified by virtue and morality 


all abuse | 


‘ot up from | 


| oath, and therefore cre 
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whom | jection entertained by that large body of 
| persons, comm es called Quakers and 
Moravians, and also by those called Se pa- 

j ratists, was, fie they considered the 


declaration d 


too mut 


words of thi escribed by the 
‘h in the nature 


itt 


: : 
act as being of an 


o in their mind 


conscientious scrupl The words of the 
declaration were, “I solemnly, sincerely, 
and in the presence of God, xing ot fy, 
and declare upon the tr faith of a 
| Christian, that [I will, &e.” = It w pro- 
posed by the bill to subs another 
form ot de cla ‘LION, which \ ld be f ( 
from the objection alluded to. It would 
contain an surant lm every respect a 
| effective, but would kclud the obnoxt 
' ous words. 
Bill read a second time. 
HOUSE OF COMMON 
Thursda December 14, | 
Minvures.] B Ri ccond time:—Du 
K \ 
By Lord I 
I ns.—By 
f Vo i 
[Np Prize-Money.| M1 
Hume, secing the right hon. Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Control, in 
his place, was anxious to put to him a 
juestion in which a great many individuals 
were interested. It was a repetition of 
the question which he put last year, 
namely, as to when it might be expect dd 
those persons who rved in the last wai 
in India would receive their prize-money 


He 


answer, as 


a Satisfactory 
thre e 


he would FEC 
he had every 
applica itions on the subject from | 
who were advanced tn year 
to whom this money was a great Agi 
Sir J. Hol 1 reply to the 


hoped ric 


ual 
ay week 


four 
sioners 


7 ; 
ouse, U jues- 


tion of hon. Friend, had to state dh it 
a year ago the Committee for the distri- 
bution of the prize-money notified that 


from that day the distribution of it would 
begin to the officers and privates in India; 


and just at this time a notification had 
been issued naming all the I ‘0 an of- 
ficers and men who, after those in India 
had received the share due to ete weed 
be able to receive theirs in England. But 
his hon. Friend must perceive that some 


time would necessarily elapse in the trans- 
mission of the names from England. He 


charge them, if called upon, The chief ob- | could assure his hon, Friend, that he was 
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extremely solicitous that a settlement of 
these claims should take p | 


2) 


a pt riod as possible ; 


the court of directors and himself nt 
out adespatech in which they urged th 
necessity | LS} dy distribution of th 
money, nad « ‘pressed their re that 
there had been y delay that had t 
appearances fr pene unne Sars H 


4 
] ¢ | } , i conn « 
i is HA i i i} v¥ 


hoped tha 


sider this explanation satis! 


Subject dronped. 
J ii 


Necro Apt N I Ty 
wished to ask the \ - Presid he 
Board of Trad in his lac i 
been ch man of a » & 4 1 t 


system of negro 


was that the evidence taken before 


Committee bad been communicated in th 
West Indies, while it had been thought 
advisable to withhold it n that Hous 


i] 
Mr. Labouchere could assure the he 


Gentleman that he was tn no \ | 
cated in the ma r. ihat ( nmittee h 


should 


decided that the evidence: } 
reported to the House, and he had not 
communicated it to any party. Certainly 
some complaints had reached him of that 
evidence having transpired in the W 


Indies, while it 


was the fact that it 


not been communicated to the Hous: 
Now he would brine something to tl 
hon. Member’s recollection which migl 
account for the matter. J hon. Mem- 
ber would recollect it was proposed 
carried in Committee, with no othe: ae 


than himself 


those parts Ol the eviadence wh 


sentient 
that 


bore on the conduct of particular planters 


should be sent out to them. ‘The reso- 
lution was supported by Mr. P. Buxton, 
i 


by the hon. Member fo: 
Members who thought with them. H 
had 


evidence, 


been no party to communicate that 

n so far as he had been 
directed to «do so by the Committee. On 
of the orol 
solution was, that th 


exce} t in so 


the contrary, one of 
objection to the r 
evidence might transpire and 
some such misconceptions as appeares 
place. He honed that the 


would be 


have taken 


answer satisfactory to the hon. 
ber, and that he would aequit him 
(Mr. Labouch ler} | 


re) of any underhand 
duct in the matter. 


1 Cconhe- 


Sit G. Grey denied in the most un qui- 


vocal manner the char that had been 


, 
lac i { { il l tin 

l Li Liat l l eptith usly 

I 
tra l ( ugh Mr. 
f ] 
B th nt { Jamal H aebl d 
} isat » tl } } ici ITAL t 
Vy to that 1t was 
, ; , , 
y ft Wil i lat 
y A , ' a er 
+ felt l i that it 
TY 
| t ii Se 
Ve) Der Oo 
, 
5 a 
vhen | 
it I 
} count! 
, 
sad nt { 
( t! S ¢ ter | 
- , 1 
T c 1a ve y t 
f ; 
i I | 
as — | 
i 
4 .) 
r | ( 
1 T 14 = 
4 : 1, | if rine 
11 ‘ O 
P 
i 4 ' 
nk th ( Was fe t 
! i 
second time last Session, | n o} , perhaps 
venture to anticipate that there will be no 
( { to its introduction n ind 
might t myseil ith s ply nam 
. . 

{ tne subject ther | ed with 
out vel ment o ny part, or Giscussion 
( tof t is the actua 

+ , ! ‘ 
( i CR if A 
) { 1 ? Y } ~ { thy r 
{ } : ‘ 
' , tuna ‘ range to 1 cll 
‘ ( OV l ppl 3, | think if 
i 
' 4 coy J 
; is tag l \ tl indul ence 
1 

t a} { 1 } tin | | state 
y Va ! W I S iil call 

np vy to redress Lhe subject 

I } 
( rights parents in 
1 
to tl l midren, when the natura 
| } iperl tendenc nd pre e¢ 
t broken b I ippy aitere Ss 
I 
1 1 
1compel l 1¢ m p ité 
i 
1 

! it my \ o ny breach ol mar- 





riage ft on the p yf th Liner Many, 
I believe the ire \ ) pa $ tl if vVears in 
th tI quit enjovment {f domestic hap- 
S ing eir exertions to mould 
{ ( racter and «i ute to the inno- 
( t cle i2@hts of thei childr. 1s ring 
| t] requ il hic CX] ndir intellect 
nd 1 lections reflect back upon 
them, from whom t rm] r with 
i 
h ht law arn one ol parent 
veiled t} ities luenc or who, i 
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1ccess of Parents 


, regard it 
have heard 
the custody of 


they have learned its existence 
as a dead letter. ‘They may 
that by the law of England 


all legitimate children from the hour of | against 


their birth be longs to the father, but they 
will be startled to learn what is the situa 
with respect to them, 
if circuuistances, however urgent, | 
drive her from his roof, or to what moral 


tion of the mothe 
should 


SCOMMONS} 


{ 
| 
} 


torture she may be legally subjected even | 


if she should linger beneath it. Not only 


may she be prevented from bestowing 
upon them in their early infancy thos 
solicitudes of love for the absence of which 
nothing can compensate—not only may 
she be prevented from tending upon them 


in the extremity of sickness, but she may 
be denied the 
should 
whatever m 


sight of them; 
obtain 


ans, may be compe 


possession of 
led by the 
writ of habeas corpus to resign them to 
her husband o1 i nts 
dition—without hope. That is the 


1 


y his act 
ae 
Law 
| 


at least such Is its recent exposition by the 
highest authorities; and how ts eit en 


forced ? By process of contempt, issued 
at the instance of the husband against his 
wife, for her refusal to obey it, under 
which she must be sent to prison, there to 
remain until she shall yield or until 
shall die. And let it not be supposed that 
this law is one which is rarely brought 


she 


The instances in which it 


lie 
Lif 


into operation. 
is brought before the pub 
may be few, but it is ever in 
ground of domestic tyranny, and is felt 
by those who suffer in silence. There are, 


COfnIZANCE 


however, examples which are recorded in 
our law books—cases in which all th 
miseries of public exposure have been 


already endured, and the parties are bDe- 
yond the reach of their renewal--to which, 
and to which only, I shall allude in detail, 
and which sufficiently exemplify the 
workings of this hideous injustice. One 
it of the King v. De 
5 East, 221, which 


of these cases is th 
Manville, reported in 
related to a female child, of eight months 
old, receiving nurture from its mother, 
She was an Englishwoman, who was, un- 
happily, married to a foreigner, who had 
quitted him after gross ill-usage, and who 
had quitted him taking her infant with 
her. The husband, by stratagem or force, 
obtained admittance to the house where 
she had taken refuge, seized the child at 
the breast, carried it off, almost 
naked, in an open carriage. As the child 
had baan violently removed 


and 


the back- | 
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fo ¢ haldre 


The case was 
the Court 
Bench were so clearly of opinion 
her that they did not hear the 
of the and 
the appli 


for a writ of / » Corpus. 
heard on her own statement, as 
of King’s 
athdavit husband 
d 


i 
peal that the child 


In 


answer, 


] 


Fd ‘ °. } 
reruse cation, as it did not 


ap- 


was physically injured 


for want of nourishment, nor that the 
husband intended to take it out of the 
kinadom, And though the Court of 
Chance ibsequenth rained he 
fia he from t \! ) t| hild ADI vad it we 

wholly withou t ie mother 

claim. In Skinne Se ’ Moo 78 
the husband | 1 t ted his wif \ \ 
yarbarity they wet parated, co- 
habited with woman named Deverall, 
and his child of six years of age remained 
In its mother’s cat He sued outa writ 
of habe ( r} és to tak it irom h I and 
yn the case being heard | re Mr. Justice 
B st, then one of th jud es of the Court 
of King’s Bi wh, a ecommendation was 
made that the rizour of the law should not 
be enforced, and the child was, by ar- 
rangement of the parti S, plac d in the 


care of a third person agreed on by them. 
From this person the father took it by 
fraud, and gave it into of the 
woman with whom he cohabited, while he 
bt Horse- 


} ’ 
the care he 


himself was a prisoner for di in 


monger-lane gaol, to which place this 
prostitute resorted with the child. In this 
state of things the mother ap} lied for a 
writ of habeas corpus; the case was heard 
ind the court ordered the child to be d 
'livered to its father. In M*‘Clellan’s case 
(1 Dowling’s Practical Cases, 81) the child 
had been placed at a boarding-school by 
her father; th other removed it thence 
because the child was in declining health, 
and atti +t d with a disease by which she 
had already lost an elder child, and yet 
Mr. Justice Patteson said he had no op- 
tion but to take it from her—he, one of 





he applied | Court of King’s Bench, i 


lest and most simple-hearted 


the kinde of 
men, feeling himself compelled to deny to 
r had been 
sharpened by of her 
children, the mournful pleasure of watch- 


by 


W hose 


| 
the 


a mothe anxieties 


Vv loss of one 


ing over the survivor aftected a similar 
‘“¢ Tt might be better (said that 
learned and excellent person) as the child 
is in delicate health, that it should be with 
the mother, but we c no ordei 
on that point.” The last case, in which 
all the the 
law solemnly declared by the judges of the 
that 


disease. 


| 
in make 


authorities were reviewed and 


oO recent 
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although its details are published in 


the Law Reports | will only advert to its | 


outline. It was the case of a habeas 
corpus issued by the father the mother 
was admitted to be entirely spotless, and 
the writ sought to compel her to deliver 
up three litt girls all under six years ol 
age; the infants were brought to” th 
chambers of Mr. Justice Patteson, and 
after most strenuous attempts to medat 
between the parties, he made an orderit 
the delivery by the mother to the fatl 
That order was brought before the judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench; by them it 
was confirmed; by them it was enforced 


by process of contempt, under wl 


poor woman must have given up the child- 
ren or have gone to prison for life, | 

that she withdrew them from the country 
became an exile, and, unless happier 


counsels have since pr 
in the 
decree the courts of 


spite of 
of 


Ia, 
COMMON tay 


decision vot only honestly but most reluct- 
antly pronounced; but which, [ own 
seems founded on a rotten or artific 

process of reasoning. ‘The father is by 


law entitled to the custody of his child; 
all other custody, unless sanctioned by 
him, is illegal. ‘The illegal custody of a 
child incapable of personal choice is tan- 


tamount to its imprisonment; and as the 
writ of habeas Corpus hes to deliver the 
subject from illegal restraint, it lies t 


take a baby from the breast, to deliver it 


into the freedom of such custody from 1 
prison of its mother’s arms. I cannot 
help attributing the tone of some of th 
} + 
judgements which may seem counter to 
the streneth of the feelings which it was 


r 


necessary to subdue to the fear that if na 


ture were suffered to interpose, the chain 


of areument would be severed. and the 
lecal spell dissolved. ‘This, however, the 
judges of the courts of law have decided, 


and have felt unequal to mitigate the 
judgment by any allowance to the mother; 
holding with Mr. Justice Blackstone, that 
‘“* mother, such, is entitled to no 
power, but only to reverence and respect,’ 
enforcing the father’s power, and having 
none to render the mockery of reason 
productive even of The 
Court of Chancery, it might be thought, 
; re lax 


as 


a 


compassion. 
whose jurisdiction is supposed to 
some of the rules of law, could relieve, be- 
il 
with the father’s power; it 


cause does in some instances interfere 


doe $ so, but 


never on behalf of the mother There are 


12 / 
¢ ] 
} We i ik { ! WHICH, Where children 
} f pro} ha } ry | arc 
U reason oO prope nave peeh mMadewards 
| 
|; OF that court he fat rs power has been 
I 
controlled, 1. therefore ( not be 
objected that | t in their 
i 
] 1 
lati Lor ato | Su ted to tne 
I I I uw ow ie proots 
of f2ross i { O! ven u ippy reil- 
S$ OpINni \ ¢ t cht sumecient 
Lo tat t | irom the father, no 
’ , Z - 
| | t th otnel CialmM 
he 1 ed oe 4 Th 
i Bal i ( \ 
1 
fey 
t ' t + 
‘ >» 
stra { \ noin tr + 
| In case, a 
} } m l } 
‘ } 
( Ho f ay 
| ] , , | uo 1 { 
| ( S ! ivits ad a 
ct yreat I ty wa 
yt I : rend d it 
l $ e | | { s( to his 
1 | 14 ott } t y } 
Ou G a » Support the 
i 
| + . 1 
| oht O r her ( funds and 
prayed, if the daughter could not be per- 
mitted to reside with her, at least some 


might be secured. 


incellor at once rejected the 


|access of the mother 


he Viee-Ch 


jfirst part of the prayer, asserting that 
| tl was nothing alleged to contravene 
fathers vht to the custody of the 
; : 
( H vas nh pressed to grant th 
ou I f lor prayer- rit of 
i - =] 
" 1 5 | 
0 ted t e this ‘Whether a 
l Ss ( pris vy I i ital ec - 
duct f tl f of tl company, 
, 
cL) ind = prot I ther, 
iwainst hom no putatior ean be 
raised Chis the mate t of 
i the \ e_{ ce i é 10 tI 
| : 
| appe 
; 
| 7 +} ‘ ; 
| NY t if ! t 
| I ) m | Ca 
t ( 1, i \ in 
( with rht 1 I an 
. to say, 1s not 
, to m be ft ¢ t} 
i ( mon-iaw Care 
ud rf 5 ld. I self 
lit ise fo iutho ties 1] IUSL ¢ nside 
W t | | ip I LW 
| y 
“a : 
his t i ) cnOW | é ’ 
| itt ty fere. | »1 y ny 
: r to this which v nt} “ 
mak sought, el ernative 
It 7 he t nd | ¥y uld 1 id 
1doT { 1a | rv | now 
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of no act more harsh or cruel 
mother of proper 
I was myself counsel in two cases in which 
Lord Eldon refused petitions precise ly Sl 
Smith,’ one of them, was precis« 
similar in its parts to the 
that the father’ object the re 


mother, by such means as are now complained 





i 
intercourse with her ehild. 


‘Smith v. 


present case, exe 








1O ( ti} u 

of, to give up to him some property which w 
settle | to her ow} S¢ pal i l \Iy ( 
of argument in that case was, that as th \ 
allowed the mother of bastards to ret } 
session of their children t of 

fortiori, must the law allow the case of | 
timate children to | vested ir 
(the child in that case was under sever [| 
Lord ( hance llor, howe vi ret l Lie 
and before any further proceedings wet 
either the mother’s or the child’s death term 
nated the question. That wa ry 


case, th 


Lord Chancelloi ld th 


. } 
O jurisaicti 


yet 
court had 1 
Pattes 


When Mr. Justice yn truly stated 
| 
| 


“The Court of King's Bench has authority 


to restore to a father his rights, but has no 
power to compel a father to perform his 
inty.” one micht have h Near 

duty, one might have hops ad that in ano- 
ther court some counterpower might b: 


| 


found: | 

such gross immorality infect the 
mind of a child, who has property to make 
him the subject of the Lord Chancellor’s 
protection, may be the ground 

him from the curse of father’s 
ample, nothing can afford him the bles 


yut there is non 


as 


a nay 


of removing 
his 


€X- 


s1nYe 


of the care of a mother who retires from 
that father’s house. Now, Sir, | only 
seek to do what the Vice-Chancelloi 
would have cladly done in this c — 


! 


to confide to the 
equity the diseretionary powet 
mitigating law which 

right of one parent to refuse to the ot 
access, at fitting s to a 
tender age from whom she is divided by 
unhappy differences with its father, When 
I think what natural justice requires, I feel 
ashamed of the slender palliation which I 
propose, and I own that I should rejoice 
if 1 could effect of the right 
of custody of children in their earliest 
infancy, especially female children, from 
the father to the mother, and eneraft the 
exception upon that altered rule. But 
the length of time during which the fa- 
ther’s paramount right has been recognised 
by our law, the various fibres by which 
that ined with our social 
system, and the difficulty of enabling any 


judge at law and in 


of so far 
the 
he r 
child of 


the 


uc 


enforces 


aSoOons, 


the transfer 


IS entuwiii¢ 


power 


court to deal with the property essential toa 


child’s education and maintenance, restrict 


§ COMMONS} 


you to concur 1n 


‘Oo Children. 
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to th simple palliation which I ask 


granting. Where is the 


objection in principle, where the difficulty 
in practice? In a case before Lord Mans- 
field—that of Mr. Lytton—where by ar- 
ticles of paration the husband had bound 
himself to allow the access of the wife to 
his child, that ereat judge, idmitting that 
t! court could not at any ave take a 
child from its father, said ‘* that as th 
father had constrained himself by articles 
to ict tl other have access to the child 
he chose to take it home he must permit 

for the mother to it there.” I only 

this m« isonable condition, im- 
plied, on behalf of an innocent mothe 
ind tl order of the Lord Mansfield is 


hich | ask the Legislature 


paine 


5 


3 } 
es Of this 


description the courts have succeeded 
in induc ne to consent to such 


hat 


irangements ; but experience shows t 
consent is oft asked in vain, and that in 


merey to power ought to be in- 
+ d | a } 1 > a ) 5 | 
vestet Inewhere Which may compel that 
} } 
which very jud has Ges! to induce. 
In matters which involve only considera- 


| tions of interest—how falsely fancied to 


lsupplv the 
) Supt oT 


strongest motives to human 


iction !——-you mav indulge a reasonable 
xpectation that opposing parties will con- 
sent to arrangements which are obviously 


for their mutual good. But you can jus- 


no such confidence in cases of op} OS- 
Ine pa 10} 10 Cases whi » the dearest 
relations of life and the afttections are 
armed against each other—where the ani- 
mosities are not those scarcely worthy of 
the name—the result of transitory petu- 
lance, of party strife, of seeming rivalry, of 
social misunderstanding, the empty shows 
and ‘ unreal mockeries ” of hatred, which 


! } a c " I 
melt and vanish before a touch of kind 


ness—but those hatreds which arise out of 


- and which are fed by 


: : 
the depths of love; 


| pleasant remembrances and by hopes for 


ever crushed, and which in their v ry bit- 
the power and the 
affections of which 
hey sprung. iown that 
parties who are thus placed in unnatural 
opposition can rare ly be conciliated in a 
m< induced to listen to reason; 
and it is almost as much for the benefit of 
the stronger party as of the weaker that 
authority apart from either should mitigate 
a claim which if strained to the utmost 
must break. A husband 
nted to the extreme measure of suing 


terness vindicate im- 
mortality of the 
ss 1 


Experience has s! 


out 


ynent, or 


1 
who has con- 
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out a writ of habeas corpus to compel bh ther. Vit 

wife to render his children to bis charee. yen 
and who must either lose them or enfor to brit 
his right by sending her to prison, see: of ' = 
to me scarcely less an obj t of « n 

sion than she whom pursues | ir. / 

therefore, [ propé to vive to 

ing his create richt 1ouchned) t 

tunity of resortin to th 

which is open t the wom ; iS in f f t , } 
last case, in point of date, if h 

to extremity be will only obtain a fi 


and a miserable victors | 

award him his writ—let them order | 
wife to resign her infant 

to his care—let them direct 

ment to issue. A mightier 

theirs—a power against wl 

legislators, and judges deci vain— ar 
the power of affection in the hi 

and the answering sympathy in 

share 1t—will t at n 

cesses, and make them acknowlede W 


Milton calls ‘‘the 1 ti ht f 
weakness.” But it is not to t 
cases (in which despair has mad 


ran ry ‘ q t ’ + 
an it ) that the 


and timid won 
law is most to be dreaded. It is tl 
Operation of its power—the thieat 
the husband dares. scarcely ulter— i 

which he may compel an innocent to | t ve ft 


resign property, or to submit to disera 
z . c | : " ] ] l 
on pain of beine excluded for ever f 
the sight of those who are dearer t 


than life. It is in instances in vy  t | 
‘ ; 

sufferer endures unseen, that it is el . . 

felt, as a matter of moral torture | yin | riv ' | \ 

on the finest nerves of 


} } oe : : ! h 

With answerable pan ae 
In palliation of thes series, | do not 
seck to alter the law of England as to tl 
father’s right—I do not ask you to pl hush | 
the unspotted matron ona level with the | d d, it | by Ra ol 
frail mother of illegitimate children, who. n dinitt 
is by law entitled to their custody while | pers t! ( f ( 
of tender age—I do not seek to restore to of h ly 
infants those habitual influences of ma- vant 
ternal love which, through all classes of | t 11 
society, mould the early affections to \ 
value, and are now felt and blessed in its 
most exalted region: but Ido ask sor i 4 : 
mitigation of the mother’s lot—some in- | aff 
tervals in which forsaken nature may be | and ) 
cheered and waning streneth repaired | ft] 
the sight of the objects of farlooking hope Ho 
—some slizht control over the operatior 
of that tyranny which one sex has ex rted ! ; j | 
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endure a life of harassing ill-treatment and 
vexation and misery? This is no imaginary 
case : I know many such cases, which, at 
this moment, present themselves to my 
memory. There can scarcely bea Member 
in this House to whom some such case is 
not known ; there are hundreds of women 
now suffering in silence, pining for the 
children whom a stern low has torn from 
them, now looking anxiously to the decision 
of this House—now eagerly hoping that 
the representatives of the people will save 
them from the terrible alternative which 
forces them to choose between being the 
abject slaves of a brutal husband or of 
being deprived of the very si theit 
own children, This is no party question ; 
and I dosincerely hope that the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth will coalesce on this occasion 
at least, and exert their united authority 
to induce the House to give that protection 
to the feeble and to afford that justice to 
the aggrieved which the learned Member 
for Reading, in the name of many, too 
many, of our country women, now prays 
for at our hands. 

Sir E. Sugden believed that men had 
very little notion of the intensity of a 
mother’s affection for her children. But 
the question to be considered was whether 
the Bill proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member would not present a motive to 
induce separations between husbands and 
wives. The cases which the hon. and 
learned Member had cited were cases in 
which the fault was on the side of the hus- 
band; while those acquainted with life 
must well know that there were many cases 
in which the faults were on the part of the 
wife. In a future stage he should take 
the sense of the House respecting the 
Bill. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd observed, that the 
Bill he proposed made no change in the 
custody of the children, but permitted 
access to them, and that only to be obtained 
upon application to the Lord Chance llor, 
Vice-Chancellor, or some of the twelve 
judges. 

Leave given. 


Law of Copyright. 


oht of 


Law or Copyricnr.] Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, in moving for to bring 
in a bill to amend the law of copyright, 
observed that the Bill he now proposed 
was in substance similar to that which 
had been read a second time in the last 


leave 


{COMMONS} 
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session. It differed however in two points. 
The bill of last session was not confined 
to literary works, but also combined within 
its objects painting and engraving. It 
was suggested to him that. the clauses 
referring to these matters only encumbered 
his Bill. — se the law 
relative to painting and graving, and 
especially statuary, was a a most degraded 
state. Whien he had carried through the 
present bill he intended to introduce 
another, which would consolidate the laws 
relating to the fine arts. With respect to 
the second point, international copyright, 
it had been suggested to him that it could 
be most safely left in the 

Government. Ile sugcested that a Asie r 
should be given by which the Queen bya 
order in council, should extend protec . 
to the works of the natives of any country 
in which protection was afforded to the 
copyright of British authors. He moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law of copyright. 

Mr. i. Le. Bulwer sincerely t 
the hon. and learned Member 
introduction of such a Bill. 
the House could not be aware of the extent 
to which literary piracy had gone. As 
soon as a book was published the press of 
France reprinted it at one-fifth the original 
price, and the country thus became 
deluged with foreign piracies. He thought 
the Government ought to take 
prevent such occurrences. 

Mr. P. the hon. Gentle- 
man had acted wisely in leaving the part 
of this Bill relating to piracies to the 
Government, which had already taken the 


Law of Copyright. 


He co 


hands of the 


thanked 
for his 
Ile was sure 


steps to 


Thomson said 
’ 


inatter into serious consideration, He 
removed many objections to the Bill by 
confining it to copyrights at home, for the 
other matter was so mixed up with 
Custom-house regulations that it was full 
of difficulties. He trusted, however, that 


Government would he enabled to succeed, 
and ithad already considerable negotiations 
going forward upon the subject. He would 
early after the recess, introduce a measure 
on the subject, which would, he hoped, 
insure the result of the explanation he had 
caused to be entered into with foreign 
countries, establishing with those countries 
a reciprocity of interest with respect to 
copyrights. 

Sir Robert Peel thought that the hon. 
and Learned Gentleman had acted wisely 
in separating that part of his Bill which 
related to the fine arts from that which 
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applied to authors. [fe wa of o1 rT ire 


a 
: 
that it would have be more conve! ; ‘ 
to enter into the disecussi pon tl 
two subjects as tw bn — 


but he was sure that tl me principl ‘ 
plied to the ith al 

others. ‘The seulp 

entitled to simila: pi tect 


state of the law was ex¢ 


parties to protection, Tt) 
of the painter al 
stand on \ 


tuose Oo; 


mqu red into betore ( 

doubted ve y m 

learned Friend’s purpose wou | 
mal rainy aided if ob I 

appointment cf a sciect 

sider the question ol 


‘| he subj ct might la 


by some former ¢ : | 
it was so difficult that th 
approach it without great disadvant 

unless some inquiry was previous ’ 


happy if an expeditious and inexps \ ie Baltie, « 
mode of redress could b f lis } Black S 
against the system of piracy tiiat 
carried on. He had been requested t ts 
eg He re AP, ee, Ne { 

ive his support y)tNhe Hili DY SOU ( 

most emin nt litera ( Lractel i mt n ¢ 
: ; ; 

give him great pieasu ir ft 


taken up by he Vay "$s preset 


ment, and he would t 
perfected even uncer t Lu 


Leave 


Russta.| Mr. Thomas Att 
said, that recollecting ho 
admonished in the course of last S 
he would on the pres \ ( ! i t n 
himself to the object of | 
was said that we ou t not te 
prised at anything in human affairs. rs § $s 
he was not so far advaneed in lif iS { Y he T) 
be incapable of feeling surprise. H 
felt surprised on many occasions, and | 3 ) 
certainly felt much surprised that h u | tl 
Majesty’s Ministers should have met Par t rd f 
liament, and that neither in th cl I 
from the Throne, nor from any of bh 
Majesty’s Ministers since, ha iney neara 


asingle word respecting the distress tha ae | WI 
existed amongst theindustriousclasses. H to know ? [¢ 
was also surprised at the indifference of | They rve t 

her Majesty’s Ministers as to th position | bet een is. 

which Russia was assumine in the affairs hen 1 





: Mr. B. D'Israeli would be extremely ist. taal Aen | 








eke aa Pe 
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oast of 
vmight laugh, but 
the 
mouth of the Thames, and they had not 


folk, [A laugh.) Th 


the Russian navy might appear at 


of war appearing 


a fleet to prevent it. ‘* You, Sir, (said 
the hon. Member, addressing the Speaker) 
—-you, Sir, who are at the head of the 
people of this country, have ot the 
power of preventing the Russian navy 
passing through the British channel with 
a broom at their mast head.” He we @) 
assert that the people of Eneland last 
autumn had not the power of prevent 
ina the Russian navy from coming 
with a broom at their mast head and 
entering the mouth of the ‘Thames, and 
burning Sheerness. it was very disa- 
greeable to him to have to bring these 


before 
might be told th 


ti 
Li 


painful truths 
Enelishmen. | 
had six ships of the line at 


| 
ic 


at w 
sbon. ‘f he 


ostensible excuse for maintaining so many 
ships there was to protect the life of 
the Queen of Portugal; but they did 


not care so much about the life of 
Queen; the real object was to put down 


liberty, to support despotism and fraud, 


and to destroy the constitution which 
the Queen of Portugal had sworn to | 
defend and maintain. But even if they 


brought home those six ships, they would 


then have but thirteen, and what 
could thirteen ships do against twenty- | 
six? A distinguished sailor had told him 
that as a last resource they might cut 
away the buoys at the mouth of the 
Thames, and that then the Russian 
navy could not enter the Thames, or, 
at all events, they would not be able to 
pass Tilbury Fort. They oucht to be 


prepared to meet the Russians every 
They ought to be 
Holland, and America, combined witb Rus- 
sia. Why not? Ancient quairels and bitter 
hatred 
and France, Holland, and would 
be certain to upon us 

soon as we were entangled in a war with 
Russia. England ought, therefore, to be 


prepare dtomeet France 


s and burning jealousies would arise ; 
America | 


as 


declare war 


- 
an assembly of 


{COMMONS} 


+ Sale 
iN Or- 


the } 


|amity on the part of Russia. 


| fleet throug 
Sea? 


| feel our degradation: and 


in a condition to crush the fleet of Russia | 


The dominion of the seas 
pe; atrimony 
the 


in an instant. 
was their sole he 
of their father: 


it was the 


? 
I ° 
elorious patrimony 


which had made England what she was: 
and they could not preserve England if) 


they lost this patrimony. What had theit 
Saxon ancestors done ? They lost the 
| 
' 


do- 
minion of the seas, and with it their fre 
When the Dane thi 


dom, Ny ided 
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Russia. 


country our Saxon ancestors lay down on 
their faces and sung psalms and allowed 
themselves to be butchered. He hoped he 
had stated enough to show that the Ruse 
fleet ought to be looked to. He 
would ask the noble Lord Secretary 
‘ Affairs one question | 


, i 
forwa 


sian 
the 
eft re he 
and that 
was, whether any steps had been taken by 


Oreigu 


brought 


pin 
lor t 


rd his resolutions, 


her Majesty’s Ministers to prevent the 
formation of tl Russion fleet, or to com- 
pel its breaking 1 Ile was not much 
equainted with the law of nations, but 
every tyro in polities knew that if a neigh- 
bourne country sot up a great army 01 
fleet, it was the duty and right of another 


nation to go and ask wh it was the obj ct 
it it 


inst whom it was directed, was 


of this army or fleet, for wl was iIn- 
tended, ag 


it against us or our allies? Ifthe answers 
were not satisfactory, they had a right to 
up thi fleet o1 He should 


i } Per. 
like to know what representations had been 


bre ak irmMy. 


made to the Kussian Government about 
its fleet? This country ought to have 
prevented the formati n of that fleet. He 
would not trouble the House further on 


this point, though he might speak for an 
hour or two upon it. ‘They were told in her 
Majesty’s speech that we had received as- 
of continued good feeling and 
Why, the 


was striving to break into 


Suranees 


robber while he 
their houses told them he was their friend, 
that he would 1ut the mo- 

ber got in he plundered them 
and cut their throats. He did not put any 
faith in the assurances of 


not hurt them, | 


ment the rob 


Russian amity. 
Russia was holding a pistol at the breast 
The noble Lord 


f Eneland at Cronstadt. 
new well that it was not forany good pur- 


O 
Ik 
she h id. 
Why had not the noble Lord moved a 
h the Dardanelles and 

stroyed the Russian fleet in the Black 
rhe noble Lord, as a Gentleman 

and as a Statesman, must, he was sure, 


pose that Russia had acted as 


de- 


wondered 
only that the noble Lord had endured it 
solong. He felt as deeply any man 
could how much the country was indebted 
to Lord Grey for the Reform Bill, but at 
the same time he must say that Lord Grey 
had disgraced England by suffering Poland 
to be lost, when a British fleet might have 


he 


as 


; saved that country without firing a shot, 


but by the mere dread of its attack. The 
Duke of Wellineton had begun the system 
In 1829 he had 


of Knglish degradation 
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’ o ak § ‘ 
consented to the peace of Adrianople ; in} had a right, but whether it 
1828 he had consented to the Russians! terest that hould oce 
passing thi Pruth, although a word from! Last year, « iV year if 
him would have made them retire to vea we could | 


dead certainty. Althoueh he knew that} but sl was now more fe 
they had deluded Mr. Cannine’s Gove would every ( 
ment intothe de uction of Nayarino, he He ca 0 now 
suftered himself to be soothed by nro- | \ 


sty} 


mise that they would not earry the wai prison nd Ho 


i 
beyond the Black Sea. Nevertheles until they were set at libe ; 
they did carry the war inte the Medit escens i th 
ranean, and blockaded the D I i tors 
and this insult, too, the Duke of W« ! noble | d 
pocketed, when ¢ ount Nesselrode had t ! W rab 
audacity to assure him that no attront was. « ist f Circassia I 
intended to Great Britain, d that no! n { Nsw | I 
British vessel which had cleared out befor J Lo Gazette. 

the 24th of Octobe: previous should b rarter to which | 
prevented centering th Dardanelles. Thus | s i rel i I 
the Duke of Wellington suflered the h ses of ¢ 

nour and the interests of Eneland Ir. B 
compromised for a paltry commer on nti 
sideration, the whole valu { the f t ( 
ships which had tl benefit of this st | hy 

lation not exceeding 10, '. Lord G 

followed up tune svste of devrad ! , R l 
and it appeared to him t j s 
bourne was destined to complete it, a \ e pa 
make us drain the bitter cup of nati | ed N 

disgrace to the last dre os, It wa | ( { 

sible that Suc I i man as the Duk iW t Lid ist tt 
lineton should hay icled in this way | t ( 
his own mind, h powers must hay ii 1 t t) yots 
strangled by some deadly intluen | en 

home, and similar unholy influences ‘out \ 

now stranger Lord Melt : I 

now cam to his secc ct--t ( n | 
Russian war avainst Circassia. So 


Gentlemen thought that if the Russians ¢ 
established their dominion in Circassia, | wh ship was ly 
and, through it, in Persia and ‘Turkey, T. Hard 

our Indian empire would be in dat tel N was | 
Now he was at present of opinion that 

English India could threaten Petersburg | { 

much more effectually than Russia uld of Ene i. He knew 
Calcutta. But that might not be his of the people of Enel 
opinion twenty years hence. We could ont 
produce 100 millions of subjects in India had no 


as faithful and attached to us as any of wn throughout the country 
our countrymen; and if Russia fixed her fa f Europe. The pr 
dominion in Poland, in Persia, Turkey, | the tool part ‘s 

and Circassia, why might she not creat \ the tool of the 7 
similar feeling in her own favour there? Whigs, ot| of the R 
The noble Lord had declared last vear one of them was the t 


that Russia had no right to blockade the | England—in none of 


ports of Circassia against English ships. | word of the real senti ( 
Why, then, had not the noble Lord taken | be found. Under these « 
means to break up that blockade? But. felt himself bound : 
the true question was not whether Russia | did, to awaken the ] 
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the R idicals, but of the people, it would 


not be necessary for him to make the se 


remonstrances; but, as it was, he was 


’ 


1} | ! 
compelled to point out the dexradation 
i 
he meant the danger, for a country Ik 
} j . 
this could not mcur ad radation without 


aa Es He asked, wu t efforts had been 
made to recover the unbought glories of 
700 years ?—not, indeed, unbought, for 
they h been pureha Ll with the blood 
ol tt 1) { ) ourselves Were we, 
\ had struck leon from the throne, 
to na | ; 4 devoured by thi 
a i! b al i} Wal Oll oth H sub 
ject whiet oy Ch upon It Wa 
not Vel n in | 0 Vlember 
Wd in that House, that England was 
{ i 1eCUOP!1 Lice oO! SUU Nn il] Lis 
\ to Wa 7 and mothel 

{ nb ih iew it, and h 
] ) ( it \I \ttw dl) 
s ( i that | had 
t ho r witha 

' \ , 
| Ih HIS hand, 
l tu t in { ( ' teinpted to 
DFrCy i i } ( kine ( od 
! | ! thank God 
{ ( 1 ney t ne) to defend 
irsel ) iid be thought of a 
, u yn2 the Strand 
| him proclanming that 
( money, id his 

( ( } M IVINS e\ V ont 

\ es | to rovD bhi-Ut Mm, 2S 1 
\ I { ot oi to law 
2 Vl 1a t fat I | exp ct 
it thiel ) in, | 


; 1] nan, t! t the 
st i hh I I i enemles 
that the industi onour of Eneland 
} 1 
had were the Ivadicals in that House, 
minougi Was OD of Loeb but he 
hoped | W not quit so. bad. HH 
a ee t 
wished for real } y 1Ot the ict 





aderrad tt the aristocracy. He would 
not ive a Curse for suc h libs rity as that. 
The liberty he meant was, neither the 
degradation of the aristocracy nor the 


ioversion of the monarchy—it was not 
the pulling down of any class: but the 
liberty he meant was, the raising up of 
the lower classes, so that everyman might 
live by his labour, prosperous, happy, and 
comfortable. The Radicals had some fine 
notions in their heads, but as to bread and 


cheese, and life and death, they were 


trifles to them. He would come now to 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. This treaty 
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was said to be one of reciprocity—the 
noble Lord had so designated it on a for- 
mer occasion ; that reciprocity being, that 
if the Dardanelles should be closed against 
England in the event of a w iY. the y should 
be closed against Russia also. This ce 
tainly was Irish reciprocity, for it was all 
Why, he begged to ask, did 
Lord, when he found the 


on one side. 

not the noble 
Sultan too weak to contend with Russia 
and the the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi—why, he asked, did not 


before signing of 


the noble Lord take possession of the 
Dardanelles? Why did he not take up 
that position now ? The French had 
taken possession of Alzters, upon the 


ground, as they said, of some quarrel with 
the Dey; they had also taken possession 
of Ancona, one of the 
the Pope of Rome. But 
real reason why they had possesse¢ d them 


cities belonging to 


what was thi 


selves of these places ?—it was, because 
they considered them necessary to. thy 
interests of France. If, with such an 


object, the French government had taken 
possession of Ancona and Algiers, he 
asked why the noble Lord bad not, on th 
same ground, taken possession of the Dar- 
danelles 2? The noble Lord might 
done so three years ago with six line-of- 
battle ships, two years ago with twelve, 
and with twenty he might 
sion of that position by the n 
April next. With the twenty lin 
tle ships, which would 
sailors, and with twenty battalions of 
diers, the 


have 


have 


poss Se 
onth of 
-of-bat- 
require <U,0U0 
‘ » ! 
sol- 
Dardanelles might be taken 
possession of by the time he had stated: 
and if such a pu 
would effectually prevent future aggres 
sion against this country, either by Ru 
sia, Austria, or France. He caine now to 
the point of the absolute necessity which 
existed of an increase in the naval force. 
Well, then, he felt persuaded that, at this 
moment, there ought to be an addition to 
our naval force of twenty line-of-battl 
ships, which would create the necessity 
for procuring 20,000 sailors. He might, 
he knew, be told by his gallant Friend 
near him (Admiral Codrington) that they 
could not get a sufficient number of men 
to man a frigate. Why? Because they 
did not hold out a sufticient inducement 
in the shape of pay. Let it be announced 
that the Government was preparing to 
wage war with Russia, and a more popular 
war was never yet undertaken; let there 
be a bounty of 5/. given to every common 


course were sued, it 
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sailor, and 102. to « very pt tty officer, and 
he was satished that a force of 20,000 
could be 1aised in three months. 
But if they were not successful in obtain- 
ine so large a number, let them take half 
of th present marine which con- 
sisted, he believed, of 9,000 men, and he 
thought he should have the authority of 


men 


roree, 


his gallant Friend for saying that in a 
short time they would make excellent 
sailors. ‘This might cost an additional 
million to the country; but if it were to 
cost ten, such a consideration ought to 
be a secondary one. Of what conse- 
quence was the emancipation of the 
negroes compared to the maintenance of 
our national character? ‘The motion 


which he had to move, comprised several 


questions which he should then submit 
to the noble Lord (Palmerston). What 
measure had been adopted by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to prevent the build- 


Ing and equip nent of the Russian fleet at 
Was it the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to give any assist- 


Cronstadt ? 


ince to Circassia, or to allow Russia to 
take possession of that important country, 
vhich tormed the gate to Asia? Was it 
the intention of the Government to seek 
no redress for the atrocious insult offered 
to this country by the capture of the 


intention of the Go- 


n? Was it the 
vernment to compel to abandon 


Russia 


the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi? The reso- 
lutions which he should move in conform- 

y with these questions were, that an hum- 
| iddress be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that her Majesty might be 
ol iciously ple ised to make such addition 
to the royal navy as the vindication of 
the national honour and the preservation 
of the national interest shall re quire under 


the present circumstances of the country, 
Majesty that House 
will cheerfully make good the necessary 


issuringe her this 


expenses yr such 
} 
I 


i 
Next, pre- 
sented to her Majesty. praying that she 
I rraci yusly ple ased to lay before the 


incurred f a purpose. 


that an humble address be 
De 
House copies of all communications be- 
tween the Government of this country and 
Russia with regard to the naval armament 
of Cronstadt, the war Russia 
and Circassia, and the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi. : 

Sir E. Codrington 
tion, which 


be tween 


seconded 


the 
he considered one of 


moe- 
great 
importance, and deserving the serious at- 
tention of the House and of the country, 
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He fully coneurred in th Praise best sia’ 
on the manner in which Captain Crawford | 
had made his observatio n th Ry an 
Heet. He had px formed the duty linposed | 
on him in manner which reflected creat 
honout upon him lo tl eiliclency Ol 
the Russian fleet he (Sir KE, ¢ irington 
could bear witness. It bore a stone con- | 
trast to the condition of the navy of this 
ountrv, which was in a state much too 


( 
: } = 1 } 
lowered, and which « xposed us to reproach 





‘ ale } r ] 
LO WhIch Wwe | i hever bo } \ ted dui 
( lhicto : } 
in ur history, nan y { \ 
| 3 , 
unal to send forth in it ( the 
Comins 1) OF ill ¢ cnc i uadr 1 ) 
repel an } Ol ( ( ir 1 What 
quarter it m lle h tuat the navy 
Was. tre | 1 oW 1 ! Lit 
1 
Cijal LCi { | S 4 untry, l 
to th Tavoul 1O*-V { { D 
. . 
ol h l Vi 1] v\ rvice. | WuIary 
pe C OF view the om Ss of th orl 
1 . 
ivV Wel Ver\ h rai Vi >; aha 
, | , 
W alisued that, in order to « the 
Sian ; ; ] 
safety of th country and .oul nion 
over the sea, justice must be done to thal 
class of her Maijestv’s servants. Phe 
was anot connected . th 
7 ; 1 
subject to which he wishe to Y. 20 
3 } > { } t 
far from blamine Russia { th { 
Curke y, net it she wa \ to tl 
W I DY ( { Ot cl Lil Ol 
y | ] + j 
aiter tb uftie O« INavarin it wouid bD 
nbva re t rfain G “ ne 
. i ' 
‘ , 
vhic ) i t l 
ay ' 
iviem IS, | Vi id 
| ri eer ee 
youn? vi . if ( - Lt 
iy + i } , 
Mimperor Of ivussia made a prope 1 | 
In consequence oO: the insult to the ut 
flazsof England, France, and Russia 
’ } } ‘ + . 
lurkey did n e t le tr 
L.onaon, th thi tO Ol decl 
rT ! ' 
War again Lie ! th | posal VW 
7 T 
lachi and M lavia re to ( tinue Wl 
1 | 
{| hands of if ( r i 
i ~ + . + } ] 
\ aring \ { V the command ol 
: J 1 
th el i ik D n fr the 
i 
] Pt at ie cent | 1 | . 
Dardanelles. If this agreement had been 
ell 
wernt int the consequence would 
. 3 1 1 
wef , If they were driven to the ne- 
cessity of dictating terms at the steps of 
a } : } } 
the Seragli furkey must have ultimately 
| 4 } r | . v7} ', } 
mut 1 and vd provision Ot the 
, an 
t ity liter ft t even occul d, eacn 
nation was t es e its ¢ { | p sition, 


f COMMONS} 


Russia had 1 retired from Wallachia | 
IATA Fy Mes ae 
and widltdavi ne wouid nave veen COMe | 
P lled { do so by tne inited force or | 
al ? ¥ 1 T’ ! . | 
England, France, an Turkey united. | 
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rl posal was not however, carried 
into etlect, juence of the spirit 
ree dictated what he should ever 


lls 
hh Conse 


con- 


sider a most ¢ xpensive expression to this 
country—namely, designating the battle 
of Navarino as an ‘f untoward event. 
What w as the ¢ quence? Why Turkey 
was allowed to say to Russia, ‘ It is very 
true that we entered into a treaty with 
i, but we were always determined 
reak it when it offered us no eparate 
idvat He had no doubt that the 
Kmpe of Russia was sincere in his 
propos il, and his intention was proved by 
his subseqt lent acts. The hon. Member 


who made the present motion had dwelt 
much on the power of the Russian navy. 
Why had that fleet been shown to him 
ind Captain Crawford? Why, to 
ve ti power the Emp ror of Russia 
had in enforce! any measure which he 
ight think proper to pursue over us, who 
were encumbered with adebt. But ought 


this country to remain in a supine situa- 
tion He contended that we ought to 
have a fleet which would be fully adequate 

» defend us against insult. With respect 
to the difficulty of manning a fleet, he 
thought it would be easier to procure men 
than ofticei [fe should conclude by im- 


pressing on the House the serious import- 


e of this motion. 

Vi nt Palmerston: I will, Sir, in the 
] . 1] SY ! th (ji sT Ss it { » 

t} I jue wit! gruel 
} ] 1 } Ry . 
vy the] Member for Birmingham before 
I make the remarks which I consider called 
for by ] ition. His question is, whi 


} bee n at 





lopted by the 
(Govern! to prevent Russia from pro- 
eecding with the naval armament at Cron- 
stadt? With regard to the building and 
quipping of a fleet, no Government can 
s to another what ships are you about to 

out; but unquestionably one govern- 
ment entitled to speak to another when 
raising a considerable force which appears 


to indicate an intention to give cause of 
| uneasiness to her allies; and, beyond 
doubt, the presence and equipage of the 


men of the whole of the Russian fleet, 
as it was collected in the Baltic two or 
thre ~~ ago, called for explanation 
between the Conea nts of England and 


“Gaia That explanation was satisfactory 


regarded this Government; and al- 


though since that time a large number of 
vessels have been fitted out for the pur- 


review, there has not been any 


isplay of naval force in the Baltic as 
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might be reasonably looked upon as indi- , the hon. Gentleman ought to have satisfied 
cating a hostile intention on the part olf lect 
Russia towards any other power. Whiih | said, that tl treme alarm which 


{ 
regard to the second question, whether it |p d uld not be founded on good and 
be the intention of her Majesty’s Govern- | reasonable grounds ; for what was the com- 
ment to give assistance to Cireassia, my plant ma le m varlol parts ¢ i | spee 
answer is, that, undoubtedly, we do not | HI | 
mean to interfere in a war cari | —— 
between Russia and Circassia. th Xt } fmv Rad f | 
question is, whether Government intends | am 
to take any measures for the redi Of th | : r ( t i 
alleged insult offered to En 


seizure of the Vixen li Ii t | ire 


the recollection of the Hou | = 

the papers connected with this question |‘ yop hel Pete pate 
before the House last Session, showing | ,) ae . ieee ire ee ea ; 
what had taken place, and proving thi ee splice. * ail | 

Russia had given such explanations of her : 

conduct as ought to satisfy the Government | 1 l te ' nt | vel 
of this country that no further proceed { 

were called for either by 1 just regard t { | { Eng \ t n it 
the honour of Eneland, or by an laims : 

on the part of the individual yncerned Why, if what the hon. Member ha 
That ship was not taken during a block: stated | tl f neither his own 
in the sense used by the hon. Member for | ] nds, nor her M ty’s Governn 
Birmingham : it was captured becau press, nor the peopl ertain 
who had th management ol con ven im which t LL \I ber has 
the municipal and custom-house regul eavoured to inspi ir minds 
tions of Russia. At : a . parti ular period it | must not the hon. Meml c 1 on re- 


was negemente to deny that Russia was | t n to believe that he himse]f must 
placed in a position in which she felt called | have m lerstood the grounds on which 
cae to prohibit any vessel from landing | his propositions are founded I will tell 
her cargo except in a naval depot where | tl hon. Gentleman, however, that he 
there was a custom-house. This recula- | Majesty’s Government, the House, and tl 
tion was violated by the ship in question untry fully participate in the anxiety for 
The fourth question is, whether mM the safety and jealousy of the honour of 
to press Russia to abandon the treaty of | th ined which he has expressed in 
Unkiar Skelessi? The papers connect se of his speech. It is not on prin- 
with that treaty were laid before th that we differ ; it is on the applica- 
House three years ago; and I can say with | tion of those principles to the cn 
reference to it, that it 1s not the intention tances in which we are plac 2 The hon. 
of the Government to have recourse to} Member s sto me to be rather desirous 
hostile measures t 

Turkey —two independent powers — to! entertain any scrious apprehension that a 


| 
cancel the treaty made between them ‘ would be foreed upon us. Indeed, the 


reuln- 


] ie : - 4 os ‘ Een’ s =r $ 
O oe Russia and to ! L out in occasion for Wal than O 


With respect to what has fallen ia t] hon. Memb fecling, perhaps, the neces- 
hon. Gentleman, I shall not follow him in | si explaining the reason for going into 


his dissertation on the wars of the Saxons | v with our eyes open, has furnished us 
and Danes; nor do I feel it necessary to} with an imitation of the bland a1 
vindicate the conduct of the Duke of Wel- ! ciliatory temper of 2 noble Lord who once 
lington’s Government in the years 1828 | led this Hou: ind is now a adem yer of 
and 1829. It is sufficient for me to con- | the other House of Parliament, who, it 
tend that}the Governments of Lord Grey | seems, d to accomplis is g 
and Lord Melbourne, to which I have had | humour which could not be effected by 
the honour to belong, have not rendered | more vigorous or pugnacious proceedings, 
themselves deserving of the censure which | and has told us in t 
has been cast upon them, of sacrificing the | civil manner possible, that without any 
honour of England, or of being at all in- | war, but as an act of precaution, we should 
sensible to her interests se il idepende nee.| go and ¢ 1 Russian fleet in the 
Indeed, I think that the statement made by | Baltic, then sink the 


( 
1 
' 


Lusslan ships that 
I 
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were in the Black Sea and show our friend- | 


ship to a friendly and allied power, by 
taking forcible possession of the Darda- 
nelles, and assuring those from whom we 
seized this position, that we should keep it 
until they were themselves able to defend 
it from attack. ‘This a& very 
tempting way of sliding into war; but still 
I can’t think that there is any necessity for 
pressing such measures, or that, if adopted, 
they would lead to the result which the 
hon. Gentleman so anxiously desires. The 
hon. Gentleman has expressed, in rather 
terms, his for the in- 
terests of this country. Such is his zeal and 
devoted attachment to the institutions and 
honour of the country, that he would sacri- 


no doubt, is 


comical eagerness 


fice the Hlouse of Commons, the House of 


Lords, and I understood him to say, even the 
throne itself; aye, and that he would throw 
the drop of the national debt into the ocean 
of oblivion, rather than impair in any way 
the establishments and independence of the 
country. When he has made a national 
bankruptcy, destroyed the Houses of Com- 
mons and Lords, and overturned the throne, 
| should be glad to learn what that re- 
mainder of ‘the honour and institutions ’ 
of the country is which the hon. Gentle- 


man would persuade us to go to war to 
save. Now, as to the Russian fleet in the 


Baltic, | am quite ready to concede to the 
hon. Member, as, indeed, the Government 
acted in some degree on the principles 
which he has laid down, that England has 
aright to look with jealousy on a great and 
ostentatious force displayed on the p: 
Russia, or any other naval power. 


is no proof of hostility on our part ; 


That 
it pro- 
ceeds from the just regard which a country 
is bound to pay to its own security; and 
no country of which the question was asked, 
“ Why make this display—whom are you 
going to attack; nobody is attacking you, 
and whom do you threaten?’ would ccn- 


irt of 
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all, as far as I can see,) of a war before us, 
what ought to be maintained as a peace 
establishment, so that whilst, on the one 


| hand, we should not be left utterly defence 
| less and without protection, we should not 


on the other unnecessarily add to the bur 
dens of the country. Now, the hon. Gen- 


tleman must recollect that two years ago 


| his Majesty’s then Government proposed, 


and this House adopted, an augmentation 
of the naval force; and though we did not 
state that the display made by this or that 
power was the cause of that step which we 
took, yet the Secretary for the Admiralty 
did very strongly dwell on the armament of 
Russia, and the periodical fitting out of her 
fleet, as one of the grounds on which we 
considered it right to make a change in our 
naval force. . Now, Ido not admit that we 
are in the defenceless position which the 
hon. Gentleman has represented. 1 do not 
admit, if we conceive that Russia or 
other naval power had the intention of in- 
sulting or attacking us, that we have not in 
at well as those which 
might be sent to sea within a very short 
period, the means of defending the nation, 
not merely from aggression, but even from 
insult. But I think the House will be of 
opinion that they ought to place at least 
such a degree of confidence in the executive 
Government as to leave them on their own 
what, under the 
circumstances, is fair and expedient to pro- 
pose to Parliament. I say, therefore, with 
regard to the first point—not at all dis- 
sembling, that I think Russia does keep a 
larger force than is required for the defence 
of her own possessions, and than is consist- 
ent with the general well-being of other 
nations at peace with her—not at all dis- 
sembling, that it is a matter upon which 
not only the Government but the people of 


any 


ships now sea, as 


responsibility to consider 


this country should keep a jealous and 


strue it as of an unfriendly or unreason- | 


the hon. Gentleman 
naval establishment 
be necessary to 


able character. But 
tells us, that such a 
is required as it would 


maintain, if we were carrying on a war | 


against this or that foreign power. 
that isa doctrine which I do not think wise 
in itself or prudent to pursue. It is a 
matter of very nice discretion, and one 


Now | 


which should be left to the consideration of | 


the executive Government, which knows 
the nature of the relations from day to day 
with foreign powers, to determine in a 


time of peace, and when there is no imme- | 
diate prospect (and I trust no prospect at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


watchful eye—that having no reason to 
believe that the intention of Russia 
otherwise than friendly towards this couns 
try, having reason, on the contrary, to be- 
lieve (whatever her policy or ultimate 
intentions may prompt) that she has no 
wish or design to embark in a war with 
England, I feel that it is not necessary to 
make a further increase to our naval force 
on the ground which the hon. Member has 
As to the allusion of the hon. 
Gentleman to the aggression of Russia on 
the coast of Circassia, the hon. Gentleman 
must see, in quoting an expression of mine, 
that if he tax his memory it did not convey 
the meaning which he asserts it was 


is 


stated. 
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intended to express I stated, undoubt ifterward released Wi remonstrated 


1110 


edly, on aformer occasion what | mean to | with the Government of Russia on t] 
; 


repeat on the present, that I did not think | last subject of complaint, 


the claim which Russia had put forth to | was, that an apology was made t 


resu 


tiie Cis 


i 


] 
if 
it 


) 


the Sover« lgnty ol Circassia was warranted } vernment nd compensat was viven to 


] — . ] ‘ ‘ 4] 4 { 
on the grounds on which she asserted it; | the own of tl essel for 


but when I made that declaration it did not hicl e ha istained. Now, 








jul 


“ir, W1 


\ 
y 


h 


refer to the ease of the Vixen. | assure the | regard to the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 
hon. Member that he is mistaken if he | that, also, is a matter which has gone by 
supposes that | gave an Opinion on al { ) \ it S not one 
ter which was in the course of explanation , of the acknowledged treaties of Euro} nd, 
between the two « UuNtriecs. VIL sai Va i ntiy i ri i rt lw tevel 
that if the explanation was n atisfacto) for | i th kh 1. It 
I should feel it my duty to state the fact to 1 red into fou iinited 
the House. ‘The explanation, as [ think ] l to tp ss 
was shown by the papers laid before Par that } h cr 0 
liament, was such that this « itry hadn stances having disaj} 1, and th 
a just ground for pressing tl] matt probability also being that the two powers 
further. The hon. Gentleman, how parti to it will not find 1 ssary that 
not content with the observations which neagements should be 1 ved, | 
h made in \ ood-] i i da Spl Ba | i til | l t 
with straneling re Mini ra r another rod bv | . Member pon the 
has indulged ' ssary and 
as to the manner in which Lord D 1 ~ id thus 1 h 
dis harged t] d itl . 1] ; h la ' th whi h 
ambassad¢ r to St Pet N | | —* mbe: } vie l lf, [ 
ean better than myself speak } uct, { } rally, 1 pect to his 
because with me my nol Friend « 5 m th d ; just for 
ponded, and it in connection with n tives in bringing tl under 
that he acted ; and 1 ean undertake t v1 t bd rring with him th 
in behalf of Lord Durham, that far from | ] ) which his argu are 
exhibiting an indifference to t] honour | £ as £1 r with their 
and interests of this country, it was 1m] pro} plication t es in 
sible for anv public se : ' es I t identlv 
court to have served 1] ountrv wit { l has b thing in the con 
zeal and firmu | rendered tl ( Mini f England t ing 
country very important sel whic] ) idl interests 
obtained the sar m of his | NM - 
and for which he has received a very ry. I deny utte | Our 
and merited toket i pp bation. I \ Satet ol t has 
hon. Gentleman is entirely mistaken if | iminl , or that its nour has 
thinks that the interests of the countr t ished. I say that there nev 
were not guarded as zealously and as firmly |} Was a p l when England = 
in that noble Lord’s hands as they could re { on 
have, been if intrusted to che care of the ! vy tl C} nt r wi t nou! 
hon. Gentleman himself. With regard rher than it d now Che hon. 
the affair of the Vixen, the whole matter Member has told that | id had 
at an end for the reasons I hay ready | given security to th c » th 


stated. But the hon. Gentleman errs much int of eight dred 
if he thinks that, while we are disposed kee} 
put forth the thunders of our naval for Sir, does the hon. Member sup; 


terrify so insignificant a place as Venezuela, | | | t only country it 


we shrink from demanding satisfaction jal difliculties constitute an 
when required in such a case as that of th ieressive warfal Joes he 
Vixen, or in another similar one, though not | that Russia—ay, even that sam 
of the same description: I allude to that | h ] ms so desirous to 


of the Lord Charles Spencer, 
though not captured, was stopped by a | like position, as regards 
Russian cruiser, and, after being taken out | than Great Britain? I beg to tel 


of its course and detained some time, was | is quite as much mistaken im thinki 
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Russi. 


Russia at this moment would find mieans | 
to commence an offensive war as he is in | 
asserting that England is in such a state as | 
to render her unable to provide for a 
defensive one. Was it exclusively from her | 


own resources that Russia defrayed her own | 
portion of the expenses of the war which 
terminated in 1816? Certainly 
Between the beginning of 1814 ani 
end of 1815 
by way of subsidies from [ngland, and 


not. 
1 the 
Russia received seven millions 
four millions as part of a war contribution 
from France ; and it was these same 
millions which enabled her to bring under 
arms those 160,000 men whom I myself 
saw in the plains of Champagne. Since 


] 
CiCVCT | 


the peace, Russia has been exhausting her 
means daily. In pomps 
reviews in the north and reviews 
south, she has expended any surplus reve- | 


and shows, in 


in the 


nue her vast territory may give her; and | 


of 


although she has a large number men 
under arms, yet when we consider the little | 
means she possesses to muster them fron 


various distant places, and then to train 
and bring them into the shape of an oflen- 
sive army, the hon. Member may depend | 
upon it she is not in a situation to giy 

reasonable cause of alarm to power 
ranked among the first powers of [urope. 
I say that Russia gives the world quite as 


much security for the preservation of pea 


any 


as Eneland. I assert that Russia would | 
: : ie 
find it more difficult to undertake a war | 


which had not for its object self-defence | 
than England ; and such being my firm and 
decided opinion, I do not think [ shall be 
going too far in assuring the alarmed and 
hon. Member for Birmingham that Shee 

ness is not likely to be invaded, that there 
will be no necessity to cut: the navigation 
buoys of the coast, and that, if he likes it, 
he may with confidence proceed to his 
nightly slumbers between this and the Ist 
of April next—ay, or this day twelve 
months—without the least fear of being 
awoke by the news either that the Russian 


fleet is anchored in the pool, or that the 
crews of their ships were parading the 
streets of London. 

Mr. Maclean contended, that the de- 


clarations made by the noble Lord in the 
course of his speech were at variance with 
those which he had made on a former oc- 
easion. In a former debate, the noble 
Lord had censured the conduct of Russia | 
with respect to Circassia. On that occa- 
sion the noble Lord had stated that thouch | 





Russia was not bound to that particular | 


step by the treaty of London, yet she had | 


{COMMONS} 
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» 
R USSLA. 


entered voluntarily into its engagements, 
and was bound so far asa voluntary de- 
claration. It had been distinetly under- 
stood on the part of Russia that she would 
not look for the acquisition of territory, 
yet, notwithstanding, she had obtained un 
acquisition of territory of 200 miles exteut 


from the south of Cuban to Fort Nicole. 
The hon. Member referred to the letter of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
\ffairs, addressed to Lord Durham in 
May, 1837, and urged that our Govern- 
ment sanctioned the occupatic n by Lussia 
of the Coast of Circassia. In the treaty 
of 1783, a treaty fully acknowledged by 
Russia, Circassia was’ guaranteed as 
Turkish territory. There C¢ uld be now 
no question that Russia was hond fide in 
possession of the whole of the coast of 
Cireassia. The noble Lord must recollect 
that the Russian Government claimed a 
right to establish sanat TY reoulatlous 
alone the coast: but they ent tarther, 
| for they claimed a right to search vessels 


approaching that coast, Whilst Circassia 
in’ the posst of Turkey 
country had the same right to ti 


was ssion this 


ide there, 


| by paying the same dues paid as to trade 


to any other Turkish port, but u 
coast she was now forbidden 


pon that 


land goods 


to | 
of any description which were not included 
in the Russian tariff, and tl ymmerce 
of England was in this respect greatly im- 
peded. With the treaty of 
Unkiar Skeless!, the fact of a large arma- 
ment in the uld to 
some ulterior designs on the part of 


Russia, 


1€ Cl 


respect to 


Black Nea we 


vy UO 


seem 
argue 


and 


if Russia was secure in het 
confidence in that treaty, for what purpose 
irmament 
inless to guard the 
e ALS 
great importance to our commercial in- 
The trade of 
was worth a million a-year to thiscoun- 
try. It was a question of too much im- 
portance to be lost sight of, and should 
be brought forward again. Under these 
circumstances he trusted the hon. Member 
would not press his motion to a division, 
as he must see from the then state of the 
benches on the Opposition side of the 
House, well as from the manner in 
which the question had been received at 
the other side, that it could not be said 
to have received the attention of the 


was she keeping up a larg in 


that mare clausum, 


coast of Circassia was a subject of 


ee ere Oe alone 
terests. I'rebizond alone 


ac 
aS 


House. 
Mr. Attwood, seeing that the sense of 
the House was against his pressing the 
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question to a division, felt it his 

vield to it. But he would tell the Govern- 
ment that, if they did not chai 
policy, the day would come w 
question would be forced upon them in 


e begved to witndraw the e- 


] 


manner they could 1 
avoid. H 


solutions. 


1 4] 

Resolutions put serzatem, were then 
withdrawn. 

Sprrit Licences (St LAN Mr. 


Denni foun, atter ¢ line atlentl l 
petition he had presented on a form \ 
from the spirit dealers of Glasgow, re- 
sp ctl 1o the existine hier nsing Sj stem, 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
] 
1 


moved 
a law relating to t 


ie granting’ of spirit 
licences in Scotland. His object was t 


do away with the necessity of a spirit re- 
tailer seeking a renewal of his licence each 
year, and to provide that, having once ob- 
tained a licence upon the requisite cer- 
tificate of character, he should be allowed 
to sell under that licence without question 


until objection should be made to him. 
In addition to the trouble and inconve- 
nience inseparable from the system of an- 
nual licences, it placed, in his opinion, too 
much unnecessary power in the hands otf 
unpaid and irresponsible magistrates, who 
not unfrequently used that power in the 
promotion of their political views. 

Mr. Wallace seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the E chequer ob- 
served, that the subject matter of the hoi 
Member’s bill was one, not of revenue, | 
police consideration, and that it was ex- 


I 
’ 


clusively in that point of view it was to b 
considered. He had long felt the system 
of annual licensing must act is a hardship 
upon the spirit dealers, while, as a matter 
of police, the licence being in the first in- 
stance duly obtained upon the production 
of certificate of character, it struck him 
that the annual renewal was wholly un- 
necessary. tle therefore did not object to 
the motion, and on the proper occasion 
would be ready to give it every due con- 
sideration. , 

Mr. M. L. Chapman said, that in freland 
the practice of annual licensing had been 
altogether discontinued, and now a man 
having once obtained a licence, unless ob 
jected to, was not required to come before 


the magistrates to seek for a renewal. 
This plan had been found to work well, 
and might serve the hon. Moveras a pre- 
cedent, 
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' 1 
Mr. Hume was h ippy to hear the state- 


' 
nent made by the right hon. the Chancel- 
! = 1 1 1 
or of the | xchequer; lor fh hoped that 
} . ‘ lat ° 
C Opened a pros] t of legislating on good 
" : . , 
principles upon this subject. Che system 
l In Ireland was ' rKIDe well 
‘ } 
not ipplV jt i just to 
ii - i 
nd spirit dealers in England ? 
\i Forl Inmendad l ulion on 
¢ Tt ] nNno ha 
il il OP} til 
f but served to 
! | | ol ections 
) y ii aid t KNOW 
' t i T G but 
, ; ere) { inv » t f 7, + } 
} 9 ] ‘ + 
with was u 1, he did! 
Ley that ( \ I Ve iu d ( 
nolitical und 
t . 5 ' me 
Lea civen to bring int 11 
a 


Post-Orrice.] The Earl of R 0} 
resented petition from the principal 
ondon booksellers, praying for a general 
1e present rates of postage 
\ very general interest was felt upon this 
bject, and great anxiety prevailed among 

elas : t] if considerable alteration 
in the charges of both the 


general and twopenny post. The petitioners 
mye 


idee | under a 


: : 
evere penalty to have their letters trans- 


oF 
com} lained that theyv were o 


mitted th oneh the yy st at an enormous 
rate of charge, while they could despatch 
them by other modes of conveyance as 
safely, regularly, and with a gr it saving 
if expense. They might send by the steam 


boat from London a packet of 1 000 letters 


to idinburgh at the cost of 1s., whereas 
the postage charged on them singly would 
amount to upwards of 501. There was 
another fact mentioned in the petition 
which went far to illustrate the hardship 
of the pre sent system the expense of the 
convey uice of a newspaper fr m London to 
Edinburgh amounted to only four-fifths of 
the penny stamp charged on the paper 
itself, the other one-fifth being profit to 
the post-ofhce ; and yet a single letter, 


very much smaller in bulk, and of course 
more easily transmitted, was ch irced for 
Ps . 


the same distance ut the rate of | L5c 


Che petitioners further stated, that carry- 
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ing on their trade principally through the 
medium of letters, if the postage were re- 
duced the increased correspondence 
tween one part of the country and another 
would very soon indemnify the public for 
any imme “liate and temporary of 
revenue ; they would themselves despatch 
50,000 and 100,000 


Imprisonment for Debi. 


loss 


and receive between 


letters in the course of the year more than 
at present. 
Lord Brougham supported the prayer 


of the petition. He was convinced the 
greatest possible advantage would arise to 
the community from the adoption of an 
uniform and low rate of postage. He should 
himself present a petition from the cor- 
poration of the city of I sondon on the same 


fCOMMONS} 


be- | 


subject on Monday next, when he hoped 
his noble Friend (Lord Radnor) would | 
move a Committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering this matter. 
Petition laid on the table. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR Depr.]_ Lord 


Brougham presented a petition from cer- 
tain prisoners in the Fleet, some of them 
clergymen, c omprising many name s highly 
respectable in themselves, and equally so 
from their professions, praying their Lord- 
ships to pass with all convenient speed the 


He begged leave to avail himself of this op- 
portunity to correct a the 
other night when the subject of imprison- 
ment for debt was under discussion. 
derstood it was not consistent with 
suppose the bill now before t! 


mistake made 


fact to 
the 
been drawn up by the law commissioners, 
or even that they had any great hand in 
the preparation of it. ‘They had in the 
former bill, but not in the present. 

Lord Abinger was perfectly sati 
majority of the commissioners had no hand 


in the preparation of the bill. He knew 
one considerable authority among them 
who did not approve of it. With respect 


to the petitioners in this case, of whom 
there were 105, there was hardly one, he 


believed, who was not able to obtain his 
discharge under the Insolvent Debtors’ Act 
before the abolition of Imprisonment for 


Debt Bill could pass the ‘Legislature, if 


they consented to make a full disclosure 
and assignment of their property for the 
benefit of creditors. He was afraid, how- 


ever, that the vast majority of them would 
derive no relief from the bill if it should 
pass, because they likely 
the imprisonment how 
rather than submit ti 


were 
they 
» the rigid 


endured 


10 prefer 


inquiries 


i should. He 


m4 me ° . . . . } ment of 
bill for abolishing imprisonment for debt. | 


+ COhvenlence 


He un- | 


House had | 


ed cha | 


experiment 
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the bill would establish for the discovery of 
their property. 
Petition laid on the table. 


Pe ee ee i 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
‘rida her 15. 1837 
Fri Ly, December 15, 1837 
MINt Peti ‘ By Mr. HANpDLEy, from 
Ashton, in favour of the Ba —By Lord SANDOoN, from 
Lis 1, for aB to Masters of Merchant 
By Mr. D. W. HARVEY, f Cc) nsford, and 
r plac fo t 1 revi f the Pe 
j By Mr, ¢ { the I 1 Mec! I 
t ( I | 
\ ks 
Posr-orrics.| Mr. Hawes, seeing the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche 


quer in his place, 
it was the 


, 1] ] 
would him whethe 


intention of the Government 
meudation of the 
the Post-oftice, 
tained in their on report relating 
reduction of the ra 
issuing of penny 
The Chancellor of the 
not prepared to give the 
any expectation that he sh 
effect all 
report, but 


to 


4} ] 
rive effect to the recon 


Commissioners of con- 
to the 
les of postage, and the 
ae 
hex hequer was 
» hon. Gentleman 
uld carry into 
recommendations of that 
of them he certainly 
about to try the experi- 
the penny stan np covers, 
that to the 
the public. He, however, 
the VW ith 
respect to the postage duties in the metro 
politan districts, he contemplated a re- 
duction, and he did not intend that such 
confined to the metro- 
He d that the 
wer classes of postage was 
meant the four-penny post. 
He thought that that char 
portioned to 


the 
some 
was 
Issuing 
far 
ot 


doubts on 


to how contributed 


see 


had some subject. 


reduction should | 
politan districts. concelv 
t of the | 


too high—he 


amoun 


ge was dispro- 
the ; and the less the 
distance was from London the more likely 
was the ct of a high duty to be de- 
feated by private communication. There 
were much oreater fae ilities, for example, 
for the transmission of a letter privately 
from London to such a distance as Rich- 
mond, than from London Aberdeen, 
He, therefore, proposed to make a large 
as regarded the reduction of 
the rates of postage for the shorter distance. 
He intended to reduce them one-half. <A 
strict would be taken of the 
amount at present collected under the 4. 
duty, and of what would be collected when 
the duties reduced to two-pence. 
Those accounts would be laid upon the 
table of the House, and they would be a 


service 


, 
ODE 


account 


were 
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satisfactory proof either to establish that a| 
general diminution of the present rate of} 
postage would have the effect some per- | 
sons anticipate of benefiting the public by | 
augmenting the communication, or to 
negative that proposition. This arrang: 
ment could be made without to 
Parliament for the purpose, by an order of 
the ‘Treasury, under the provisions of an 
act of last Session ; 
u He had already stated, that he 
should try the experim ut of th 


The Pension List. 


coming 


indeed it was now in 
progress. 
covers. He did not propose to lowe1 thé 
rate of the twopenny post till he saw what 
the effect of 
was. 


of the stamp « vers 
‘ 


that he 
the stamp covers as a principle , unless the 


amount paid for them was the same as the 


the Issue 


It was cleat could not tr: 


amount of the postage. ‘The assertion 
made was, that the public would prefer 


taking the stamp covers, thus paying th 
postage beforehand instead of on delivery. 

Sir I. Pee/asked if the two plans could 
not be combined of reducing the postage 
and using stamped covers ? 

The Chancellor of the I vcheque) re 
marked, they would try the latter experi- 
ment first on the twopenny post. If it 
succeeded they could try it on an extended 
scale; at the same time he was bound to 
say, that while he did not wish to speak 
disparagingly of an attempt he was himself 
about to try, he must add that he 
very sanguine as to the result. 

Mr. Clay inquired if, in making the ex- 
periment in the metropolis, it was 
that the stamped covers should be sol 
twopence ¢ 

The Chancellor of the Exch 
tainly. 

J 


was ll 


Tne Pension List.] The Chancello 
of the Eaucheque move d the orde ( f the 
day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House 
Civil List Bill. 

Sir G. Sinclair moved, as an amendment 
that the nomination of the Committee on 
the pension list be proceeded with. 

The Chan ellor of the Each quer thoucht, 
that it was always regarded most proper 
that hon. Gentlemen should consent to the 
Government being allowed to bring on its 
business at that which it considered to be 
the most suitable time for doing so. It 
was, he thoueht, much more proper to 
bring on the grant of the civil list to her 
Majesty rather than the nomination of the 
Pension List Committee, He begged to} 


on the 


{ Dre. 15} 
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assure the hon. Gentleman, that he had 
no intention of bringing on the nomination 
of the Pension List Committee, but at such 
a period of the night that it 
fully discussed 


could be most 


Sir G. Sinclair stated, that if it was to 
hye understood that the question would 
not be brought on before ten or eleven at 
nicht he should be satisfied, and ot press 
his amendment. 

Mr. H trusted, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would p ( n his motion, because 
l Vas he I i in whi h reterence 
had been made to an1 idual Member 

t] flous in the manne that a re- 
fer had been made to him upon this 
point He did not consider it becoming 
nor fair to allow a Member of that House 
to stand upon the votes of that House in 
the manner that he was, I ving it to be a 

latter ol ony ire, and of whispers to 
| ts of irresponsible persons, as to thi 

t th spi ng him. He 
had been asked by almost every Gentleman 

MmMing tuto tha’ House, whether or not 
he was to be on the Committe If it were 
true, as it was the impression of the 


Members a Committee 


} 


nen, 


that 
were well paid, t 


ot 
perhaps, any anxiety 


country, 


exp rienced might be excusable: but when 
he looked to the labour and the toil and 
the nature of his other avocations, he 


— : 
might well say t 


very well 
He 
him from 


hat he should be 
] ret} 


excused aitogetner 


however, it was due to 


the Chancellor of the E: chequi r to say, 
whether it was intended or not to put him 
( he list of the Committee, he b ing the 


individual with whom the inquiry ori- 
einated. The right hon, Gentleman had 
taken this matter out of his hands, after 
he had. through good r port and through 


evil report conduc ted it to its pre sent 
i 


too, had the compliment 


Doe 
t 


sition, and SO far, 


: : r : 

been paid to him that the right hon. Gen- 
i . 

tleman had adopted his resolution ; and 

vet after all this it was permitted to be a 


whether he was to be 
Now, he wished to be 
] appre hension on the sub 
right 


moment 


of « on jer ture 
on the Committe 
relieved from a 
ject, and he begged to say that if 
ji not at that 
whether he was to be on 


not he 


hon. Gentleman was 
prepared tO Say, 
the Committee or would not serve 
on it. 

The Chancellor of the E qu ve. 
marked, that the hon. Gentleman had said 
that unless he was then prepared to make 
statement, that hon 


erve on the Pension List Com- 


a certain Gentleman 


would hot 
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mittee. The question to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred would on ata 
fitting and proper time. ‘There was a no- 


come 


{COMMONS} 


| he also stated that the 


tice on the order book respecting it, and he | 


distinctly 
if he were 
answer 


should be ready to answer it 
when the motion came on; but 
called upon categorically to 
question upon one motion when another 
motion, that respecting the civil list, was 
before the House, he would it. 
His doing he consid red, would lead to 
very great inconvenience upon 


a 


) 
not ao 


So 


me | 
orner OCCas= 


sions. If there had been no notice given 
upon this point there might be some 
reason for asking the question ; but as the 


hon. 
he should reserve 
sion which the adoption of tl 
must lead to. 

Amendment negatived ; 
read. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the chair, 


Gentleman had takeu his own course, 
himself for the discus- 


al 


course 


order of the day 


LAN- 
that 


for 


Ducuigs OF CORNWALL AND 
CASTER.| Mr. H 


this was the most appropriate time 


rvey considered 
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resignation ought to 
It would, too, be recollected that, 
same government was afterwards 
the noble Lord who was sub- 


and Lancaster. 


be made. 
when tl 


1 the 
borne down, 


sequently the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer announced to the House his concur- 
ence in the interpretation that had been 
then given by the noble Lord to the royal 
message, and also his own concurrence in 
the propriety of the course itself; and that 
the government with which he was then 
rece ntly connected was « nity deterred from 
making the revenues of these duc} hies 
applicable to the public service because he 
found, from a conference with his royal 


hat such was not his Majesty’s 


intention. Tis object, th in 


forward 


n, 
this subj ct was to test the sin- 


bringing 


cerity of hon. Gentlemen, now that they 
had the power, ind that they were unf t- 
'tered by any such communication. — It 
would test, too, those who considered that 


eCcoil 


bringing forward the motion of which he | 


had given notice, “ That it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee that due provision 
be made in the Civil List Bill for the pro 
tection of the right of Parliament to in- 


| House 


quire into and to appropriate the revenues | 


of the duc of Cornwall and the duchy of 
Lancaster respectively,” and in proposing 
his ie. he must that he w 


as 


Say, 


greatly surprised this important question | 


was not brought forward under the sanc- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government, for 
while he was disposed to make every al- 
lowance for the heated expressions em- 
ployed in party conflicts, he could not 
banish from his mind the solemn declara- 
tions made upon this subject by many who 
were now the supporters of her Majesty’ S 
Government. It would be in the 
lection of many hon. Members he now ad- 
dressed, that when the civil 
brought under the notice of the House by 
the Government of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, the most 
tinguished persons then connected with 
the opposition (perhaps not the nominal 
leader, but, beyond comparison, the ablest 
man amongst them, and the able 
because of his legal pretensions) declared 
that the terms of his Ma- 


rec ol- 


one of dis- 
more 


his conviction 


jesty’s speech implied the surrender of these 
public 


revenues to the services of the and 


list was last | 


my was to be effected by a reform in 


5 arliament, and how far they were dis- 
posed to set at rest juestion which had 
frequently been agitated, but for which 
the period of its settlement had only then 


The Members who took the trou- 
looking over the debates of that 
for the last a century 
would find that the revenues of the duchies 
of Cornw all and * incaster h id be en the 
subject of frequent notice and animadver- 
sion. Attempts had b made to bi 
the nature and extent of them before Par- 
liament, and attempts had also been made 
to render them public property. 


arrived. 
ble of 
of a 


en Ie 


Some 


denied the right of Parliament to have 
any cognizance of them; but far the 
greater number relied upon the iInaptitude 
}of the period for discussing it, always 
}admitting that the nature and extent of 
this important property should most pro- 
petly be brought under the cognisance ef 
Pa rliame ‘nt on the demise of the Crown. 
If, the nh, they lost the present opportunity, 
all other chance was at an end, because 
}the civil list would, in a few days, be 
closed; they would then have fixed the 


| =— 
errant 


for a life, in all human probability, 


| surviving the life of any individual whom 


he then addressed. There was, then, no 


'resting-place for men who reyvelled in ex- 
pediency to take their stand. Hon. 


Members might say, that they would be 
prepared to grant a Committee hereafter 
to inquire into the property, to ascertain 
and to suggest an improved 
arrangement of it. All 


its amount, 


and CC onomieal 
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this might be very well f 
individual who filled the 
might be gratifying to then 
by such means there had 
great accession to her weal 


as the extended questions 


and reform y e Col 
were prepared to 1 
and in connection wit 
advantage to th 
an end. Thi 
identical ti In 
to be tried. He did 
the fitting time to 


history of this propei 
cessary for him to do so in 
Committee, when h f 


Opinions of others, more \ 


any of his own, wl 

from historical stat I 
eravest authority | 

a public property—an aut 
the Government must 
dual who delivered it 


them to hold 1 


+] 
Lilet 


diction in 
had been selected p 

powers in that House, 
supposed, becaus 


ledge of the law—that individ 


Brougham, had, in his | 
House, and within seven 


his sitting on the Woolsack, 


he consid red these revenn 
property. But, in 

not be led away by the « 
lawyers, he had al 

of the then Chancellor 

Lord Althorp, who, whi 
concurrence in thi 

Lord Brougham, st 

make his own Opinio} 

wishes of his 1 \ mast 

he had the grave autl rity o 
of laymen, why trouble t 
any legal disquisi ion on 
It was plain, that it was t 


House to tell the 1 ople wl 
real extent of the property 


Crown of England possessec 
its tenure. The report ot 
Committee had been laid 
of the House, and he own 
not a little surprised at its 
unsatisfactory character. Hi 


to be informed if the rev 


duchies of Coruwall and | inca 


manner had engrossed th 


I'he purpose of that Committe 


7, Aaa feet 
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amount ; if they were to be expended as 
extravagance or avarice might suggest, 
then let it be understood. But he might 
be told that his fears were groundless 


Duchies 


because it was in the contemplation of 


Government to institute an inquiry into 
the property, and to place it on sucha 
footing as should give the Parliament a 
cognizanc e of its amount. 
be of very little value, if they were to in- 
quire into the nature and extent of the 
revenues with a view to their improvement, 
if at the same time the -y were placed at the 
irresponsible disposal ofthe monarch. It 
might be very gratifying to the illustrious 
individual who received the benefit of t! 
inquiry, but as far as the property went to 
the aid of the public it would be none 
at all. It was the more important that 
the House should extend its superintend- 


ence to this property, and render it 
available to the public service, for this 
reason—because it was not at all im- 
probable, it was, indeed, a contingency 


not by any means of remote probability, 
that within a very few years they might 
be called upon to take off their hats for a 
royal message announcing a happy event. 
They would be called upon to make a 
liberal and munificent provision for the 
happy circumstance of preserving the un- 
interrupted succession of the House of 
Hanover, and for this purpose they would 
be invited to grant fifty or a hundred 
thousand a-year to the heir apparent. 
Was it not, then, desirable that this pro- 
perty, whic h was ‘allowedly the income of 
the Prince of Wales when they had one, 


should be put into a proper train of 
management, in order to provide for that 
apparent and desirable event? If the 
Queen was to have this money—if the 


income of 50,000/ was to form part of the | 


royal revenue in the contemplation of the 
Committee—if it formed a part of the 
judicious expenditure of which they heard 
so much—if it partook of the happy cir- 
cumstance of being constantly under the 
control of a maternal system of economy, 
he would like to hear it suggested in what 
way the deficiency would be 
when the royal infant presented itself and 
claimed the money, thus taking away from 
the royal mother the disposition of it, a 
disposition which was confessedly essentia 
to the comfort, and sple ndour, and di: gnity 
of the Crown. The chasm must be filled 
up by another grant, or else some interfer- 


~ 


made up | 


ence ought at the present moment to be | 
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interposed, for the purpose of guarding 
this property from this species of mis- 
application. On looking over the report 
he could not help smiling, and at the 
same time feeling something like indigna~ 
tion, at this attempt to practise upon the 
credulity of Parliament and of mankind in 


and Lancaster. 


general, In the report of 1830 it had 
been made matter of great regret that the 
Committee had been restrained from 
entering into more extended inquiry by 
| bringing before it persons and documents 
in order to satisfy their own delicate 
scruples and the just expectations of the 
country. The Committee regretted it 


|records. Would it 


e | deeply, and at the time sincerely, that they 


had not been armed with power to send 
for po Is, and 
not occur per- 
thus 
arising 


and ex imine persons, 
to any 
son that, when inconvenience was 
felt from narrowing report, 
partly at the time from the inexperience 
of the Government, scarcely seven days in 
their seats, and for whom, therefore, there 


the 


was abundant excuse for their not being 
sufficiently informed of the rules and 
regulations of the House—would it not 


| occur to any persons that those who were 


the authors of the report of the Com- 
mittee of 1830, a report which breathed 
such lamentations about their want of 
power, would have guarded against the 
recurrence of the same inconvenience by 


clothing a future Committee with those 
powers? And yet it appeared that the 
Members of that former Committee, the 
ithors of that report, came to a new 
Parliament with loud lamentations that 
they could not follow out the inquiry as 
far as their duty and inclination would 
lead them, because they were not armed 
with powers to send for papers, per- 
sons, and records. And why were they 
not thus armed? Who framed the words 
of the motion for the Committee. Why 
did they not add the words, ‘** And that 
the Committee have power to send for 
papers, persons, and records?” ‘The con- 
sequence was, that they had another 
meagre production which told them 
nothing, but that they would have pre- 
cisely the same establishments with the 


same extravagance and amount which had 


'characterised former reigns. But, then, 
they were told that the grants to former 
;monarchs was the same as the present, 


and that they were not adding to the pre- 
sent expr nditure in any matter now on the 
et, What was the constant course taken 
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by the hon. ¢ 
tion ? Were the. I t lly Lalt 
about the extravazance of the evil 
Were they not constantly 1 inding t 
opponent how mut t t 1 
investigatlot 
that the people paid 
and to what 
that the peop 
ments as 1cle \ 
did they 


peop! 


ree 
Could hon. M 

heard them 

the debates of 

cutting sare 

when he assailed lord 
ridiculed the offi f | ( 
of Lord Treasur 
women and men 
was the answer of Li ( t 

ridicule of the establishm 

verelon ¢ He said, “1 grant t t ni 
lishment is extravagant, but t 

the expense of the time; look att h Dye 


price of every thing; it Is necessary 
adapt the establishment of th R 
Household to the circumstances « 


times.” If, 


cles of consum) 
price, wasit n 


were surre nde 


and its consequences 
grant with a view tos 
not be a little reduced 7 | 
. 
look at the improved its t 
1 
shed upon Gove 
they not comm! ers U 
reform, exploring the country, and m 


experim ts upon th rastrl ( 
men, and, in a spirit refined 
nerous philanthropy, endeavouri 
ascertain, by experiments on their sto 
how much was. requisite t 


strong, healthy, rural labout 
claiming that a man of immense must uy 


power, of great stren rth and ol Xx I 
of elevation, could be sustained in hea { { 
and strength upon six shillings a we 


T° . ; 
his was the standard of economy t 

were seeking to introduce into the countrs t 1 { 
and yet this Committee ran riot in extra 


vagance and took no notice in 1857 E he f f 
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they were not apprised of the circum- 
stan es that cre ited th aif ence. It was 
true that the amount proposed to be 
rranted to th (Jueen was less than th 
sum prop sed to be eranted to her royal 
pl decessor; bu , IN pol Of fat i is 
reater, because the rat lo King 
embraced the grant ¢ 1 000/ vear to 
the Queen That of cour “ ! ils- 
posed of in other \ The couctry 
Got 0 }/ a-\ ! by Havil ( } 
but they lost 50,002. a-year by h 
Queen Dowager. Then 75 
taken from th« val unt. n 
nothing was a ed f nsions d 
when he looked at these two sums, and 
deducted th 90 OO00L and th 7 , | J. fo 
which the pension list was ! he 
found that the sum actually proposed to 
be eranted to the Queen was more by 
2,0002. than that which had been granted 
to her ioyal predecessor. He was we 
aware that he might as well be talking to 
the wind. He was as satisfied as he was 
Ol his own being, that il thé Chance \| 
of the Exche yuer h 1d come ra wn toti 
House, and said, ‘* he was about to mov 
in Obedience to a Royal Message—in 


consequence of what appeared to him to 
be a very singular form of language—the 
nearer proximity of the Duchess of Kent 
to the throne, a proposition which he was 
gratified to be enabled to make in cons 


quence of the large exuberance of feeling, 


in wh ch the House and the « ountry par- 
ticipated, that if he consulted the feeling 
and the pulse of the country, that if he 


measured it by the he ivht of the sentiment 
of affection and regard towards the Royal 
Duchess, he would not know where to 
limit his proposition, but that inasmuch 
as he found that 100,000/. a-vear had 


been granted to the widow of the late King, 
he could not for a moment doubt that 
the House would think that if the widow 
ofthe late Kine had 100,000/. the 
of the Queen ought to have the same sun 
And he (Mr. Harvey) had no more doubt 
than he had of his ownexistence that st 
a proposition would be re ceived 
cisely the same acclamations as t 
of 30.0002. was received with, exc: pt that 
Gentlemen Op} osite would be still louder 
in the c 
conduct of her Majesty’s Ministers in not 
nt 


m 
ALi 


yudemnation of the unbecoming 


telling them in good time that they mea 


to propose 100,000/., so that they might | 


appear in crowds to congratulate th 


Duchess on the liberal but not too bounti 


)M MONS} 


him that this 


} the country would | 


| country m: 


| 





| timents 
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ful supply. » consulted his own sen- 


on this oecasion, he should sit 
down in silence and partake of that general 
inass of peculiar benevolence which con- 


sisted in being particularly liberal with the 
resources of the country. He the U ht il 
idle to take separate « ssions on dis- 
tinet parts of th subj t, as, W | he 
thanked the | se for the kindness with 
\ they had listened t n, he could 
ot ect the House to listen to a reneti 
H 

tion of hi ison the sami bject. 
i nothing t iv with regard to the 
rant of OO | iy to admit 
that it w itivel ( rate, saw no 
reason why i Queen D ger had 
100,000/ i two pal O1 of which 
had been put into a proper condition at 
he expet of 25,000/., and that, too 
ufter they had had an estimate of the re- 
patr to be paid for by the Prince Leopold, 
not exceeding 4,0002, but when it was 
| ked over by a more favourable eye they 


found that the repairs would cost 
He did not therefore see why the mother 
she d d 


the 
lation which brou in co! 


of as in a 


t hei 


Queen, st mdin 


Sit i nection 
with thie throne, 
| 


sdhd 


] , ) 
hould not have JV,UU0Z, 


whilst another individual, who was com- 
paratively thrown into noble obscurity, 
should have 100,000/. But it seemed to 
30,000/., had been voted in 


a manner which was in no way com- 
mendable, because it had been made a 
pretext or foundation for the grant, that 


ose nothings 


° Now, he 
thought that the arguments that had been 


_ 


urged were neither generous nor becoming, 


nor was it a proper way to deal with the 
sub) ct. The law officers of the Crown 
recited the Act of Parliament which had 
been passed in 1831, when 10,000/., 
additional, was granted to the = in- 
come of the Duchess of Kent. He 


Night be fancied to 
interpretation of the words 


thought, however, it n 
be a hard legal 


’ tof that act, that no man could read it and 


say that it bore the interpretation at- 
tempted to be put uponit. It was due to 
the public to show exactly how the matter 
stood. There had been already three grants 
to the Duchess of Kent, and the one now 
I'he first was 
when the Duchess of Kent formed an al- 
liance with the Duke of Kent, and the 
de what was considered at the 


: 1, ¢] = 
proposed made the fourth. 


time a provision by way of dower, to be 
paid in an event which had since taken 
place. The Ministers of that day were 
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not economists, the Parliament of that | right, and 1 1 this way. 


day was not a reformed Parliament; they | They said put wh &, _as long as 
sat down to consider what they thought | the Duchess Kent lived, 1 then put 
would be an appropriate provision for th 65,0 for t lifeof a ung lady 


widow of the Duke of Kent in the event teen. A t hat was the 
of her becoming suc! id the sum fixed | 1 .. for t | ily of 
upon was 6,000/. Were they now to t it filty « iret th t value of 
round when the event had been realised, f ve tif 1 VO idy nd 
and say, that the grant was too lit that | 1 Kt h they re ’ 


the 6,000/. whi h had been a ed 5S a f i ft u 
proper and l qu ite provis t) VW I 5 ( mv. t 
little 2 In the process of ie the D \ t < \ ; i ; 1S 


had a child, and 6,000/. a-vear furth ; | 


eranted for the maintenance and eduea b id of 1 most 
tion ol th t chiid. VW 1d une { Dp j t : H ; It Vas to 
him that h ould continue to pay r UBLTN what . 
schoolmistress when he took 1 ( Lit , and h tood HH oht b 
away ? The 6,000/. was grat l expressiy to stat y ld in all 


for the maintenance and educati of that ( | un tunity of 
child, and when the child b r) . matt in. Some year 
adult, and the ruler of the nation, that = 1 iit more distress 
6,000/. should in common. set cease, 
But the allowance was still th ) | I = ot ts e of 
small; and then came what w rentle neal yuld 


the Grey orant of 10, 5 ™ .j ren they 


. | 
, ' Py | 
period whet th rincess enteil | uy } l : id Dé 
, peblic life. it was provided in tie act h it, i asked wht y did 
eranting this sum that 4,0 . or } { Vs re t t lime?’ 
be paid to the 1) iCvhess Of Kent is BS. S \ { ) | \ 4 \ i d 
she lived, and th remaining ¢ s ies \ Dp sed 


long as the Princess lived, and t | House wv sO | d 


said that this meant Da { Wu ss it . juer osingu 
12 | | } 
Kent should have the 0, ~ aS ra ; t we ¢ 
, : 

the Princess lived, and that sh ht s 

“tog ] | . ‘ ‘ j 
it if she pi EGG: 1 ey t ’ \ , ; id 
h li e] { f 
Shnouid qie, i} ra \ i I l I i i\ ( il ] O 
the life of the Princess. iithey | 1 V t ; ly ois us 


the Act of Parlian nt, they ould sé I fol ; { t s 

once that not only was this an overstreteh- | futu Hi ver, t 1 in to 
ing and unbecoming interpretation, but t in tway. That sh | not be in 
that it could not be so int pret d. What! 1 | to mm. and in f tits ild 
said the act? It said that the: pt Lt t} makin 
the Duchess of Kent, or any person whon bservat S t this 30,0002. 
she should appoint, should be a sufficient | Was D f I 


it 
and full discharge - Hoy did they pro- » und Lil umsta : \n ho 





pose to get the receipt of the Du ( Yes.] 17 r said 
Kent if she were dead? The words of the | “ yes,” perhaps he would like to 

Act clearly meant this, that the Duchess | paid in his own paper. But he asked the 
of Kent should have 4,000/., as long as she jard of the British purse whether 
lived, and that she would have the remain- | this 30,000/. was to be paid under all cir 
ing 6,000/., as long as the Princess r umstances? Tle had heard a toast fi 
quired maintenance and education. ‘This qu y given of 
vas the common sense of the thing. But | and received with great applause, namely, 
then, in stepped the profound lawyers of |“ The health of the royal family now in 
the Crown and the Government, and the y | England.” This was always received with 
said that the Duchess of Kent had a right | bursts of applause, and something was 
to sell or dispose in any manner of this} said about the King ef Hanover, and 
6,000/., as long asthe child lived. But} against a person livit t Hanover being 


| ; 5 


then they said they meant to destroy that| allowed to extract a large sum of money 
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during the progress of the civil list im the 


last debate, what the intention of Govern. | 


ment was with regard to these two duchies. 
The statement he had made was, that it 
was not intended to include in the civil list 
any arrangement for the surrender of the 
duchies of Cornwall and Laneaster, and 
that statement had been made matter of 
observation on both sides of the Hi 
Therefore hon. Gentlemen in th Hor us 
and the people out of it, were er ee 
aware of the nature of the proposition h 
intended to submit to the House. But 
he had made a further statement which 
had been cheered by many hon. Members, 
and, he believed, by the hon. and 
learned Member himself. He had stated, 
that great objections were made to the 
present system of management, and to the 
mystery ‘of the Administration; and, he 
added, that it was the intention of th 
vernment to introduce a Bill or Bills into 
Parliament to provide first for a better ad- 
ministration of the property of the duchies, 
and also to provide for rendering annuall 
to Parliament an account of the revenue of 
the duchies, so that a branch of adminis 
tration which was so long a mystery should 
be brought specially under the notice of 
Parliament, communicating to the publi 


the amount of money received and receiv- 


able, and the system under which the 
perty was administered. To that declara 
tion he entirely adhered. There was no 
Gentleman acquainted with the duchik 
of Cornwall or Lancaster who was not 
aware that the laws which regulated 
both were obscure and very complicated 
It was a very easy thing to say—put thes 
duchies under a simpler and better system 


e Gao 


<4 


nr 
pro- 


of management; but the change would 
be attended with great difficulty. As an 
instance, he would take one matter con- 
nected with the duchy of Cornwall. The 
question of the tin duties had been brought 
under his consideration by various gentle- 
men connected either by property or repre- 
sentation with the duchy. He hoped, 
most sincerely, in the progress of the Session, 
to be able to make a satisfactory proposition 
on this subject. From the communications 
which he had had on both 
perfectly wel] aware that this was a very 
difficult subject to approach, and the difli- 
culty became greater to one who was 
bound to consult the interests of all. 
There were many difficulties to be overcome 
in the consideration of the present ques- 
tion. But lest possibly any hon. Gentleman 
should again complain of being taken by 


. ’ 
: ide Ss, ne Was 
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l by the Crown. He would ni 


ay pr ) 


| when 


; Sir Henry Parnell mov 





surprise, he would, on the present occasion, 
state, that in the proposed measure, it never 
was the intention of Government, onthecon- 


| trary, it was the reverse of their intention, 


that these revenues should be surrendered 
t follow the 
hon. and learned Member through his de- 


| tails. ‘he House would recollect that the 
- | duchy of Cornwall was held profitably by 


the Crown only as long as there was not a 
Prince of Wales. If there should be a 
Prince of Wales, under the law of the land 
the revenues of ne fn of Cornwall be- 
s Duke of Cornwall. It 


ould not, the mrs re, be immediately neces- 


came vested im hin 


| sary to come to Parliament for any revenue 
| for the si 


ipport of the Prince of Wales. The 

revenues of the duchy of Cornwall were 

priated by law for that purpose, they 

would form a fund accumulating towards 

the support, and to provide for the wants of 

the Prince of Wales, being applicable 
: 


1 prince was born, to his maintenance. 


| He would say one word as to the statement 
is varding the Civil-list Committee. He 


oged the attention of the House for a 

oment. ‘The representations of the hon. 
ind learned Member for Southwark were 
calculated to wafer the House, and he 
would, therefore, call their attention to the 
realfaets. Thehon alia irned Member said, 
that the Committee of 1830 had, through 
the inexperience of the Government, neg- 
lected to clothe themselves with power to 
| for papers, persons, and records. The 
On. and learned Gentleman wanted to 
ve it ferred, that the Committee ex- 


| pressed deep regret that they had not been 


nished with adequate powers on the 
occasion, and yet that the present Govern- 
t] 


|ment, that is, the same individuals who 
|moved the former Committee, had fallen 
} 
‘ 


into the same mistake, and that the inquiry, 
therefore, was defective and insufficient. 
Now, it was no such thing. The facts 
the hon. and 
ection of them. 
1 for the Commit- 
} e in opposition. 
On the 12th of November, 1830, Sir 
Henry Parnell moved, that the Com- 
mittee should have power to examine 
the accounts laid before the House. but 
that they should not have the power to 
call witnesses. Mr. Banks said, that he 
did not wish to have enlarged powers, but 
he wished to have full explanation ; and 
lord Althorp said, that ‘‘it was stated 
that they could come to no satisfactory con- 


clusion, unless the Committee had leave to 


were entirely contrary t 


uwned Gentleman’s recol 
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ae Bill o1 ' 
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he thought every hon. Member must be 
equaily incompetent to move an iInstruc- 
| 
— ther Bill wl 
tion to a Committee on ai ner Hii whoien 
] ) = 
hould operate iv ly to ds the same 
end, 
T.. . ] 
Mr. ( / i pea a 1 I rormai 
' : 
bjection on tl eround that the consent 
ss 
’ : 
of th Crown had not been obtained 
would not be suflered to present an insur- 
mountable barrier to the ec cderation of 
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all 


question like the 
learned Membei 


Ortant national 
The 
ding to make 
| 


i ' 
1M} 
hon, and 

; : 
some ovservations 


on the merits of the su 

Viscount Sandon rose 
} ] : 1 
had expre SCC 


ec t, when 
The 


an opinion that this 


to order. 


was a subject which, under existing cir- 


| 1] 1 1 
; cumstances, could not ve entertained con- 
sistently with the orders of the House; 
ae ae a a } y biect) : 
1d vad not heard any objections 
tated against that opinion. He conceived 

: aes she 
hat the hon. and learned Member was 
mpetent to go on with the discussion 

of this question 


| at least half a dozen times when this very 


; tion 


‘asked whether the noble 


Lord re lly Ss Ipposed that the Representa 
tives of the people of England could be 


put off by such a miserable pretence as 
that? If he was not to be permitted to 
scuss the subject to-night, he should 

ve as an amendment that the further 


debate on this motion be adjourned till 


Monday next, He really thought it rather 
extraordinary that such a question as this 
sl uld h ive to be discu sed at the prese nt 


iin S| €a r reminded the hon. Member 
that the motion before the House was an 
nstruction to a Committee. If the House 
is of opinion that this was a motion 
h could not be ent rtained without 
onsent of the Crown previously ob- 
ed, the House should consider whether 
it was prepared to enter upon the discus- 
question upon which it was not 
( { BY ive a Gecision, 

lr. H nquired, whether an amend- 
ci be moved upon the proposed 
struction, or whether the instruction 

tself must be altogether withdrawn ? 
The Speaker replied, that in his opinion, 
ere a proposition had been made which 


t maintain, that pro- 
» GrOp. 

ked whether he to 
understand that the House could not dis- 
s any question relative to the Duchies 
of Lancaster and Cornwall without the 
of the Crown If that were the 
doctrine laid down by the Chair, he (Mr. 
Hume) apprehended that it was quite a 
one; for he had been in the House 


were 


cu 


- 
i 


consent 


subject was discussed. 


The Speaker could not answer any ques- 
not refer to the matter 


vefore the House. He had 


which did 
immediately | 


xpressed an opinion, that the proposition 
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last moved was one which could not, under 
existing circumstances, be maintained by 
the House. In that op nion the majority 
of the House appeared to acquiesce, and 
he did not see any reason to retract it. 
Mr. Warburton suggest d, asan 
ment, that the further considera 
this subject should be adjourned until her 
Majesty’s Ministers had signified the con- 
sent of her Majesty to their taking th 
subject of the revenues of the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster into their cons 
deration in connexion with it. 
The Speaker said, that th 
the Day for the House resolving itsel 
Committee on the Civil L Bill havin 
been read, the question which would nat 
rally follow was, that he (tl | 
should leave the Chair. 
however, hon. Membe 
instruction to the 
of a nature which he thought could not 


The 


be entertained by the House. jues 
He use W uld 


amenhd- 


t 


tion Of! 


Order 


Ist 


an 


Committee, which was 


tion now was, whether the 
entertain another motion, of quite a dif- 
ferent class, and not connected with tl 


subject matter of the Bill, to intervene 


between the question that he leave th 


Chair. He believed it was competent t 
an hon. Member to move an instruct 
to the Committe: upon the motion foi 


leaving the Chair, but he was not awar 
that he could move anything else 


Mr. Harvey having moved an amend- 


i 


ment which he found, owing tos fort 
of the Hous s could not b put v thout 
the consent of the Crown, should r- 


tainly bow to the decision of the Chai 
and withdraw it. Atthe same time, as 
apprehended that it was 


mite 
quit ( 


to any Member at this stage of the pro 
ceedings to move any motion which he 


thought proper by way of amendment, 

should now move that this debate be ad 
journed until her Majesty’s Minist 
signified that her Majesty had consented 
to allow the House of Commons to take 
the consideration of the revenues of the 


] 
a 


ers h 
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Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster into | 


account in connexion with the other here- 
ditary revenues of the Crown, and to make 


such appropriation of them as they might | 


think necessary. He (Mr. Harvey) could 
not believe that there could exist any 
desire on the part of her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters to stifle so important a subject as 
this at the present moment, because the 
House should recollect that if it were not 
dealt with now, it could never in all pos- 
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He 


no Lan asié?. 


Orit rf Ken up by them again. 
should, therefore, take the sense of the 
H S up } ime¢ iment which hie had 
ust I 1. 
Tl reminded the House of 
t ! ut 1 of At of November, 
\ h declared ‘ tha upo! days ippro- 
iated be Ss, ana i question being 
t trom 1a | ur th . order of th 
be a no amendme be pi 
i 
sea, ¢ ept that th ! ir the day, 
e 2 V t ¢( \V I i) same 
Lay I lov cs nt that s recul - 
» sha ipply to he case of aCom 
mitt Of Al | iy oO a Committee ol 
Ways and Me tle had already stated 
t { ( { of th ( Vi ne mto 
( ittes { { ] Lis Bill had b } 
1 an instruction had been 
» tl Comm! which it was 
ned whether the House could enter- 
f But he thought 1 iS not compe 
| any Member to n ke any tHel 
mo n p vious to h vin the Cha » 
S he form of an uction to the 
( muitte 
Mr. #H sked, whether the House 
to understand that an vcd yurnment of 
st could not loved ? 
Phe Speaker said, there was no question 
{ HH us unl Ss the Hous were 
pared to enter upon the discussion of 
n to the Committee moved 
n. Men for Southwark. If, 
1s istruction were 
} lest 1 ild tl 1 be 
t | sp iK io n leave 
Lord J. R \ understood to say, 
{ thought that if the question that 
iker d iow leave the chair were 
| the hon. Member would be com- 
t to m« n amendment to that 
iestion tron it had fallen from the 
rl hon. Gentleman in the chair, and 
f own knowledge of the orders of 
the House, he apprehend: d that this 


uid be done. He should therefore 
0 that the Speaker ‘*do now leave 
the cnair 

ir. ¢ Buller would move that the 
Speaker should not leave the chair till 
| Monday. Well, that he should never 


leave the chair. 
The Speake r said, it was essential that 
the House should put its own construc 


tion upon its own resolution, ‘The ques- 


ition for the House to decide was whether, 


| COr 


sistently with the resolution of the 
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an amendment to the question that he 
now leave the chair. 

Mr. Aglionby observed, that the reso- 
lution had arisen out of a report of a 
Select Committee which had sat last Ses- 
sion on the subject of the public business 
of that House, and was intended to meet 
the inconvenience which had resulted 
from the practice too frequently adopted 
by hon. Members of selecting the motion 
for the reading of an order of the day as 
an occasion for bringing forward motions 
of their own totally irrelevant to the sub- 
ject matter of that order of the day. Such 
having been the origin of the resolution of 
the 24th of November, he thought that 
the present dilemma in the application of 
it might be got rid of, either by ad- 
hering to the spirit of the resolution itself, 
which intended that the subject matter 
of the order of the day should not be got 
rid of by irrelevant amendments, or by 
proceeding, in strict accordance with the 
words of the resolution, to the second 
order of the day. 

Lord J. Russell said, that with respect 
to the form of the amendment by which 
the question for the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair might be met, he believed that on 
former occasions it had been usual to 
move that the Bill be committed that day 
six months or that day three months, 
without the introduction of any matter 
irrelevant to the subject-matter of the 
Bill. 

Mr. C. Buller said, it was his intention 
to move as an amendment that the Bill be 
committed on Monday. He did not wish 
to interpose any unnecessary delay in the 
way of public business, but he wished for 
the House to have time to ascertain whe- 
ther her Majesty’s consent would be given 
to it to legislate upon this subject. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had kept his 
word on this subject, for it was plain from 
the outset that he never intended to do 
anything satisfactory in reference to it. 
The revenues of the duchies of Lancaster 
and Cornwall were part of the revenues 
of the Crown, and he thought it rather 
extraordinary that they should be allowed 
to be retained in their present state, 
when every other branch of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown had been given up, 
and this, as it appeared, only on account 
of some barbarous feudal rights which 
people chose to connect with the subject. 
The only object which could be had in view 
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24th of November, Members might move | 
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in so doing was to retain to the Crown, or 
rather to its advisers, the patronage over 
the numerous little offices and sinecures 
attached to the revenues. With respect 
to the duchy of Lancaster he personally 
knew nothing; but with the offices of the 
duchy of Cornwall he was better ac- 
quainted. ‘The very same species of bad 
management which had been found to 
exist in church property 
existed also in the affairs of the duchy of 
Cornwall; and so harassed and annoyed 
were the inhabitants by the vexatious re- 
Straints to which they were subjected that 
nothing but a complete reform of the 
system could satisfy them. Amongst the 
foremost of the grievances of which the 
inhabitants of this locality had to com- 
plain was the system of tin duties. He 
forgot the precise amount of these duties ; 
but that was of no consequence, as it was 
not the amount but the mode of collecting 
these dues of which the people complained. 
There were only four appointed coining 
towns in the duchy, to one or other of 
which all the tin had to be taken before it 
could be disposed of, to pay the duty and 
be stamped. This produced a great delay, 
often obstructive to the arrangements of 
the producer, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of transport. The Duke of Corn- 
wall was the only person in the kingdom 
who was not bound by any term of 
proscription, and therefore a claim once 
set up, arising at however distant a period, 
could never be lost. In one case, that 
of a large mining property, the only 
evidence set up was the payment of three- 
pence to King John, and yet, that being 
held sufficient to prove that the property 
had once belonged to a Duke of Corn- 
wall, a claim was established which 
nothing but an Act of Parliament could 
take away. But the duchy of Cornwall, 
besides its prescriptive immunity from 
statutory limitations, had the additional 
advantage of being able to do what- 
ever it pleased with the evidence relat- 
ing to any particular claim, either to 
withhold it or produce it, as was thought 
proper. It would be recollected, doubt- 
less, by the hon. Member for Oxford 
University, who had participated with him 
in the delights of the record Committee’s 
labours, that it was there stated that the 
records of the Duchy of Cornwall were 
private property, and held as the title deeds 
of an estate—that was to say, they were 
private as long as they chose, and public 
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only when it was thought proper to pro 
duce them in court. Now, he asked, 
whether Parliament would allow such a 
tenure as this to remain, for which there 
was not a parallel to be found in all the 
revenues of the Crown? AIMl that he 
wanted was to see them share the sam¢ 
fate as the other hereditary revenues of th 
Crown, to be managed by pubiic officers 
and made the subject of compensation in 
cases where it was thought proper. Ther 
was Only one point more to which he 
wished to advert. It had been objected 
that these revenues did not belong to t 


Queen, but to the Prince of Wales when- 
ever there might be one. Now this was 
an objection which certainly did not apply 
to the Duchy of Lancaster, and therefore 
he could not imagine under what preten 
its revenues at least could not be eiven u 
As to the Duchy of ¢ ornwall, the case 
he believed, was ve ry aitierent ior he 
found that even the great Lord Coke de- 
clared that ‘‘ the grant of the Duchy 

Cornwall was a great mystery,” and e\ 

since his time the spirit of that declaration 
had been duly acted upon, and as much 
mystery had been | 
o! the hereditary revenues of Cornwall 

any Prince of Wales, or other equally 
great personage could desire. He onl 


wished that the Chancellor of the Exche- 


cept upon the sub] 


quer would say that the mystery should 
cease. He trusted an end would be at 
length put to keeping up i system ol 
bing and mystery, al ! which bad exist 
for so long a time, and which tended t 


no possible or ( od. 

Lord Eliot remarked that, although h 
was willing to accede to the hon. Memb 
for Liskeard the credit of having made a 
clear and perspicuous speech, still h 
could not help thinking that, if that hon 
Member had listened attentively to th 
speech of the right hon. Gentle man, th 
Chancellor of the Exche quer, he would 
find that most of the grounds on which 
he had rested his views had been tak 
from under his feet. If he understood 
the speech of that right hon. Gentleman 


rightly, he took it for granted that mea- 


sures would be introduced which would 
prove not more satisfactory to the country 
at large than to the county of Cornwall. 
He had the most perfect confidence that 
the right hon. Gentleman would introduce 
two Bills which would have the effect of 


removing, at least, a large portion of the 


grievances of which the hon. and learned | 
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Member for Liskeard had complained. 
He thought the whole system ought to be 
fone into, a better system of managemen 
ind administi ition provide d, and all mys 
‘ ] ] | . 8 ] ee 

tery cleared away. If the right hon. Gen 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


fulfilled th | edge into which he had en 


; } ] | . “] . 
tered, li should have his cordial cone 1 


Lif 


Sir Charles Lemo hought it right to 
idvert in the lirst 1] LO the courts ot 
Duchy. He believed the fact to be, 

that ball th Salaries of those employed 


these tribunals was paid by the Govern- 


P T ‘ } ] ] 
ment. Ele was inclined to believe, that 
ison why no message was brought 


down from her Majesty, was because she 
iad not been advised to make any, and he 
ould vote for the motion for de lay, in 

order to afford her Majesty and the Go- 
vernment time to arrive at sucha conclu- 
uld be satisfactory to the House 

1 the country. He felt very grateful 

» his right hon. Friend for the promise 

hich he had made, not only that the ac- 


| , ee } 
counts of the Duchies of Cornwall and 


Lancaster should be laid regularly before 
H , but also that some new system 
should be introduced forthe better admin- 


tion of their affairs. But he must 

s, tbat what was now pro} osed, was 
it all satisfactory with reference to 
1, and the 


Satisfaction of her subjects, It was noto- 


ind dionity of the Quee 


rious — without W sh ne to pr fei any 
var whatever against the Duchy of 
( wall—that its rights and privileges 


id been very greatly encroached upon in 


ler times, and that the Duchy, for the 
ecovery of its just claims, was compelled 
to institute prosecutions in a way which 
was considered a grievance. The conse- 
quence was, that a state of warfare existed 
between it and almost every individual 
landholder in that part of the country. 


The engines w to bear 
in conducting this system of strife and 


hich were brought 


| contention, were very properly described 


by the hon. and learned Member for Lis- 
ke: rd, and in point of fact, the whole 
state of things at the present moment in 
that district had a doubtful, uncertain, and 
let him add, an aggressive aspect. He 
did not think the honour of the Queen 
was consulted when she was asked to reap 
a harvest of litigation in what was wrung 
from her subjects by the process of law, 


and converted to the purpose of augment- 


ing her revenues. He knew it would be 
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asserted that this revenue attached to the 
Crown as one of its jewels, but he thought 
that the Queen might, without fear of the 
consequences, surrender this branch of her 
income, as Sir Harbottle Grimstone, who 
was Speaker in the year 1660, pronounced 
the abolition of the Court of Wards by 
Charles 2nd to amount to a forfeiture of 
one of the jewels of the Crown. Even 
supposing that the ornamental properties 
of this Duchy were retained—its admin- 
istration, its title, and patronage —there 
seemed to be no reason why the revenues 
should not be carried to the general ac- 
count of the country. This proposition 
was no new matter. By the 9th and 10th 
of William 3rd, the Duchy was included 
in the hereditary revenues surrendered in 
consideration of a civil list, and from 
that time to the accession of George 3rd, 
whenever the Duchy had been in the 
Crown, its revenues had not been distin- 
guished from the small branches of the 
hereditary revenues. They had been told, 
too, that the Duchy of Cornwall was held 
in trust for the Duke of Cornwall, and that 
the time might shortly arrive when this 
title and its properties should be trans- 
ferred. These two propositions he was in- 
clined to deny. In the first place, it was 
not held in trust as a fee simple in the 
Crown, never to go out of it. The title 
of Duke of Cornwall was created by 
charter, and depended upon a secondary 
and incidental interest, and it so happened 
that from the reign of Edward 3rd. down 


to the present period it had been held for | 


more than half that time by the Crown as 
an independent possession. The terms of 
that charter were peculiar, so much so 
that there was very great doubt whether 
the Queen’s son could be Duke of Corn- 
wall. That, however, was a matter beyond 
his cognizance. It was certainly un- 
questioned that the limitations of the 
charter were exceedingly peculiar, and 
that it had been hitherto interpreted lite- 
rally; so much so that Henry 8th 
though the eldest living son, was never 
Duke of Cornwall; nor Charles Ist nor 
George 2nd nor George 3rd, the language 
of the charter requiring the Duke of Corn- 
wall to be the eldest son of the King of 
England. Here arose the question—was 
this revenue continued in the Crown for 
the maintenance and education of the 
infant Prince? If the case were so, there 
was no distinction between that revenue 
and the rest of the civil list, which was 
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a provision for the royal household. If it 
were not, it was wrongfully continued. He 
knew that the Prince’s debts having to be 
paid in the year 1795, Sir John Anson, 
Attorney-General for the Duchy, claimed 
the arrears which had accrued during the 
minority, and they were found to amount 
to no less a sum than 233,000/. The re- 
venues of the Duchy had since that time 
been considerably increased. If, therefore, 
they were now allowed to accumulate for 
the benefit of the Queen’s son, the Prince 
might find himself in possession of such a 
sum as 600,000/. or 700,000/. Now he 
thought that there could not be a more 
unfortunate circumstance for a young 
Prince than that upon attaining his major- 
ity he should be entitled to receive so large 
a sum as more than half a million of money. 
He could not conceive a better prescrip- 
tion or device for educating and instract- 
ing a spendthrift king. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought that common 
sense pointed out the course to be adopted, 
namely, that those revenues should be as- 
signed to the purpose of educating the 
Prince, and if they were so appropriated, 
he did not see why they should not be 
considered part of the sum voted for the 
maintenance of the royal household. This 
was a view of the question sanctioned by 
the approval of Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and 
many living authorities. The growing 
produce of the revenues of this country 
ought not to be destroyed in order to 
swell the private resources of the Crown. 
He was perfectly sure that if the course 
proposed were followed, it would bring her 
Majesty into dispute with several indivi- 
duals, being her own subjects; and the 
time could not be far distant when it 
would also bring her into contention with 
that House, in consequence of the in- 
crease to her revenues which it would 
supply. 

Lord John Russell said, he thought that 
his hon, Friend, who had just spoken with 
great force and effect, did not quite un- 
derstand the proposition which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were about to make. 
The hon. Member would lead the House 
to suppose, in the beginning of his speech, 
that no advice was given to her Majesty 
on the subject, and that an interval of a 
few days ought to be allowed, in order to 
lay the question before the Queen. Now, 
so far was this from being the case, that 
it might be gathered from the statement 
of his right hon. Friend that the question 
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had been already submitted, that advice 
had been humbly tendered to her Majesty, 
and having been graciously received, Mi- 
nisters proposed to act on the suggestions 
which were offered. That advice was, 
that to all those evils which his hon. nd 
learned Friend, the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. C. Buller) had pointed out, a suffi- 
cient and adequate remedy should be ap- 
plied. It was stated, that this source of 
revenue was attended by circumstances 
which in many instances were inconvenient 
and vexatious. It was asserted, too, that 
in point of fact, greater expences were in- 
curred, and a more numerous train of 
oftices kept up than were requisite for the 
proper management of the Duchy. With 
respect to these subjects, we have sub- 
mitted our advice, and we are authorised 
to introduce Bills to promote the better 
management of those revenues, in order 
that the whole of the offices belonging to 
- them should be inquired into and altered, 
and a greater security for continued better 
management being afforded by the ac- 
counts being laid every year before Par- 
liament, giving a statement with respect 
to the income and disbursement of these 
Duchies. He thought, therefore, that so 
far as the statement of his hon. and 
learned Friend regarded the evils of the 
present system, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had proposed a remedy for all those 
which he had pointed out. His hon, 
Friend had a way of his own in proceed- 
ing to remove those defects. He must 
correct them by introducing Bills and under- 
taking the office of Ministers of the Crown, 
for effecting that which they assented 
to and proposed. They had submitted the 
same proposal which the hon. Member 
would make for the reform of these estab- 
lisnments, should he, instead of the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown, intro- 
duce measures for accomplishing that 
object. He should suppose that the hon. 
Member was ready to bring under the 
notice of Parliament the reforms which 
Ministers had already undertaken. He, 
however, should say, that there were 
many questions connected with the Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster that would re- 
quire a good deal of time to examine, and 
considerable research in matter of de- 
tails and attention to various circum- 
stances in framing a remedy. With respect 
to the tin dues, the complaint always 
urged on the part of the people of Corn- 
wall was—that they were subject to 
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peculiar dues which raised the value of 
tin on import. He thought the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, who, he believed, 
was about to address the House, would 
agree with him that a change might be | 
effected, embracing a simpler mode of col- 

lection and keeping in view the import 
duties on tin as compared to the peculiar 
advantages with respect to other metals 
which the people of that part of the 
country enjoyed. He was persuaded that 
this question sheuld be looked into, with 
a view not only to prevent the peculiar 
grievance, but to advance the general 
interest of the country. Well, then came 
the point of greatest difference between 

the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard and the motion 
which the Ministers meant to submit. 
The hon. and learned Member proposed 
that the whole of these revenues should be 
surrendered by the Crown to the public 
management, and that an equivalent 
should be given to the Crown for the loss 
of this revenue. Now Ministers had to 
state that on considering this whole mat- 
ter of the revenues of the Crown they re- 
flected that here was an ancient and ac- 
customed revenue received for centuries 
in some respect or other by the Crown 

They then had to determine whether it 
was for the advantage of the Crown and 
the public that an ancient revenue of this 
kind should be commuted fora species of 
revenue of a different description, it never 
having been applied to the discharge of the 
expenses of the country, or to any general 
liability for the support of the army and 
navy. Well, then, could they advise the 
Crown to part altogether with ‘these 
revenues, in order as the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard said, that it should 
receive an equivalent from the public? 
They certainly did not consider it their 
duty to make that proposition. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated that 
he was ready to propose a sufficient equiva- 
lent. He did not believe that the House 
would assent to the proposal, or so ill 
represent the country as to say, ‘The 
present Queen shall have a less revenue 
than her Royal uncle, or the present is a 
time when the just and fair income of the- 
Crown ought to be diminished.” He was 
afraid that the revenue proposed to be 
granted instead of the ancient and accus- 
tomed income would be more grudged 
and given less willingly than that for 
which it had been substituted, which stood 
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on a footing of prescription, and which had 
never been interfered with in the manner 
which had been laid down. Why if, in- 
stead of the present motion, Ministers had 
come down and given their assent to the 
surrender of the whole of the revenues, 
and resolved that every shilling should 
be placed at the disposal of Parliament, 
there would be found one Member at 
least—he meant the Representative of 
Southwark—to exclaim, ‘It is very well 
to make this nominal surrender, but you 
charge it on the civil list, and thus grant 
an equivalent for what you profess to take 
away.” No doubt that would have been 
the langugage of the hon. Member for 
Southwark and others, and therefore he 
was confirmed in the opinion that if her 
Ministers were to advise the Crown to 
make such a surrender, they would 
recommend that which had never before 
been attempted, and which, so far from 
proving satisfactory, would be met by the 
announcement—“ We were told we should 
be called on for no equivalent; you have 
no right to any.” And if an absolute 
increase of the revenues of the Crown 
were made to the extent of 30,000/., or 
40,000/., or 50,000/., it would be repre- 
sented as an augmentation of her Majesty’s 
income, which had never been received by 
her predecessors. Then did they not judge 
right in saying, ‘* While we are ready to 
reform abuses and have the acquiescence 
of the Queen in the steps which we mean 
to take for the better management of the 
properties of these duchies, and whilst we 
disclaim all mystery as to the income 
which the Crown may receive, we are not 
prepared to make the surrender which 
is pointed out, particularly when the civil 
list is not greater than was granted to her 
Majesty’s uncles, and not greater, I am 
sure, than the people of this country 
would be willing to pay; for I venture to 
assert that it is not the opinion of the 
people of this country that we should show 
on this occasion a more niggardly disposi- 
tion towards her present Majesty than 
that exhibited to her predecessors” He 
thought Ministers had done right to submit 
the civil list which they had introduced, 
and not to make a surrender of those 
,evenues which, while it should involve a 
considerable diminution of the fair rights 
and former property of the Crown, would 
produce no satisfaction, but lead to op- 
position for compensation as a new claim, 
and while that surrender tended to weaken 
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and impair the splendour of the Crown, it 
would not prove agreeable to the people. 

Mr. Hume was glad that the abuses of 
the present system by which this duchy 
was managed, were, at all events, ac- 
knowledged. The propositions which the 
right hon. Gentleman made would be 
of great advantage; for they would tend 
to show what the real revenue of this 
duchy was, not the present income derived 
from it; for that, he feared, would be 
found small, owing to the gross misma- 
nagement which had prevailed, but which 
it might be made to produce. The next 
improvement to be desired was, that the 
care of these revenues should not be left 
to an irresponsible person, but intrusted 
to that House. Now, here arose a ques- 
tion which was of the greatest importance. 
The people of England ought to know 
what were the whole of the revenues which 
appertained to the Crown, and the revenues 
of these duchies were never brought before 
the Civil List Committee. The conse- 
quence was, that the Committee recom- 
mended a grant which they considered 
sufficient and adequate to maintain the 
dignity and honour of the Crown, The 
sum recommended to be given was 
385,0007., in addition to which these 
duchies, if properly managed, would yield 
100,000/. a year. Now, was that too 
much or too little? Should the Queen 
change her mind, or her advisers, would 
she be bound not to take a larger amount 
than was now intended to be given? The 
chance was, that those who succeeded the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would have a different opin- 
ion, and it was on that account that he 
wished to have the abuses which had 
been pointed out prevented in time, and an 
ameliorated system adopted. He regretted 
extremely that her Majesty’s Ministers had 
not advised the Queen openly and fairly 
to put an end to the abuses which existed, 
and to trust to the liberality of that House, 
which, if it saw the opprobrium of the ill- 
managed system, under which those 
duchies were placed, put an end to, would 
not raise a single dissentient voice to the 
proposition of a liberal compensation, He 
thought the present motion extremely ill- 
judged, and not calculated to effect the 
object which her Majesty's Ministers had 
in view. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that, so far from finding fault with 
the discussion which had been that night 
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entered into, he was rejoiced to find that 
there were many and essential points in 
which those who had spoken entirely 
agreed with the Government. A reflec- 
tion had been cast on him as if he had not 
stated the facts of this case at the very 
commencement of the Session. The 
points in which all seemed to concur were, 
first, that the attention of the Legislature 
should be called to the import duty on 
foreign tin ; next, that the leasing power 
which appertained to the duchy of Corn- 
wall should be so amended as to give a 
protection to property in that county 
analogous to that which existed with re- 
gard to other property. The next point 
was as to the better management of offices, 
an object which would be accomplished 
by having the accounts submitted on pro- 
per responsibility, so as to afford an op- 
portunity to correct the abuses which 
might be proved to exist. His hon. Friend 
(the Member for Kilkenny) had stated 
that the question of the retention of the 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster had 
never been submitted to the Committee. 
Why, that question formed the basis of all 
the discussion on this subject. Supposing 
that an equivalent was voted for the loss 
of ancient territorial possessions, it must 
be drawn from the consolidated fund, and 
would constitute a charge not very palata- 
ble to the community. As to the fears of 
his hon. Friend that the remedies now 
ptoposed would be counteracted by those 
who might succeed to the present Minis- 
ters, he should, so far as he was con- 
cerned, give no ground for the apprehen- 
sion, inasmuch as, after the holidays, he 
should, in his capacity of Minister of the 
Crown, introduce the practical measures 
of which he had given notice. He should 
certainly introduce these Bills in good 
faith, and with every disposition to give a 
remedy for every one of those cases of 
abuse which had been stated by hon. 
Members. With this understanding, he 
did hope there would be no additional 
delay in respect to the bill under discus- 
sion. 

Mr. G. F. Young thought, that the peo- 
ple of England sought, not only in regard 
of the civil list as well as every other topic, 


not only for knowledge, but the fruits of | 


knowledge. They wanted some benefit 
from the reforms which it was announced 
were to take place. What he wanted to 
know was, what would be the benefit to 
the public of investigation into the nature 
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and management of the duchy revenues if 
any improved income which might result 
from it was to pass to the Crown? In his 
humble opinion, the Crown should depend 
upon its hereditary revenues entirely, or 
else throw itself upon a loyal Parliament, 
with full confidence that a fair provision 
would be made for the maintenance of its 
dignity. He thought the transaction was 
liable to no small suspicion. It was said 
that the sum of 385,000/. was sufficient 
to maintain the dignity of the Crown, and 
that the hereditary revenues were equiva- 
lent to that amount. Then why, he asked, 
should Parliament be called upon to vote 
that sum? Again, he would be glad to 
know whether, in the event of an heir ap- 
parent appearing to claim the revenues of 
the duchy of Cornwall, Parliament would 
be expected to supply the deficiency, 
which, if the statement of the Government 
was correct, would then occur in the 
Queen’s income? If the revenues of that 
duchy were necessary as a portion of the 
present settlement, it was obvious that the 
present settlement would be inadequate 
upon their deduction. This was a matter 
which he thought called for some ex- 
planation. 
Sir R. Inglis said, that the hon. Meme 
bers for Southwark, Liskeard, and Kil- 
kenny seemed to have forgotten one main 
point of the question—namely, that this 
was a bargain. Now, supposing that any 
proprietor having property in different 
counties consented to surrender property 
situated in one or more of those counties, 
upon certain understood or agreed upon 
conditions, must it follow that that pro- 
prietor was to be called upon to surrender 
the remaining property, which was not in- 
cluded in the agreement at all? The 
Crown had surrendered a certain portion 
of its hereditary revenues on certain con- 
ditions, Those hereditary revenues which 
it still enjoyed were admitted to be its 
private property; and was it common 
sense or common justice to place the 
Crown, in respect to its private property, 
in a condition in which they would not 
consent to place any other proprietor in 
the land? Would they attempt to act in 
this way with respect to the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire or any other 
great proprietor? The Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer had endeavoured to conciliate 
the hon. Member for Southwark; but that 
' Hon. Member was too acute, and well 
' knew that he would not agree in what he 
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desired. Now, if this was private pro- 
perty, he did not see why they should call 
for a return of that property to be laid 
before Parliament. Either it was private 
property or public property. If it was 
public property there would be an end to 
the discussion, and if it was private pro- 
perty, held as other private property, 
they could not fairly be entitled to 
interfere in its management. If the Minis- 
ters of the Crown held that this was pri- 
vate property, why should they not, in 
common consistency, come forward and 
tell the House that they had no more 
right to interfere with the duchy of Corn- 
wall than with any other private property 
whatsoever? The hon. Member for South- 
wark, though he had _ not attained the ob- 
ject at which he aimed, still gained from 
the Government an admission which would 
not have been made by any of their pre- 
decessors in office. They consented to 
make that House a sort of auditors of her 
Majesty’s accounts, and to that extent 
they were interfering with the management 
of what, he contended, was the private 
property of the Crown. 

Mr. Warburton contended, that the 
vesting of the duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancanster in the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests would be of great advantage 
not only to the local inhabitants but to 
the country at large; and he did not see 
how Government could refuse to accede 
to the proposition when an ample equiva- 
lent was given. It was a great hardshi 
that the Nullum Tempus Act should be 
available for the claims made under these 
duchies when it was abolished everywhere 
else, even tothe claims of the Church and 
all other claims of the Crown. If the 
property in these duchies could be im- 
proved, the advantage thus accruing ought 
to be made available for the public benefit. 
This principle was the one adopted by 
Ministers in the bill of last Session. They 
contended that if by a new arrangement 
of the possessions of the Church a new or 
increased property would be made, that 
increase should go, not to the benefit of 
the Church, but to that of the public. He 
did not know how, under the present cir- 
cumstances, Government could refuse to 
acknowledge and act upon the same prin- 
ciple with respect to these two duchies, 

Mr. Baines did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport had made out his argu- 
ment. If they would refer to the origin 
of the duchy of Lancaster it would be 
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clearly seen to be private property. as re- 
spected its annexation to the Crown. This 
annexation took place on the accession of 
Henry the 4th, and that monarch made a 
special provision that it should not merge 
in the Crown, but lie in his successors. 
Though the present Queen might not have 
much of the blood of Henry the 4th, she 
still inherited this duchy from him, and it 
was a matter of grace and favour in her 
Majesty to permit this annual Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. If the amendment 
were pressed to a division he would not 
vote in any way which would violate the 
right of private property. 

Mr. Brotherton thought, that if the 
public were to have the trouble of improv- 
ing the duchy revenues, while all the be- 
nefit was to go to the Crown, they would 
be losers instead of gainers, by the trans- 
action. What he should propose was, 
that in proportion as the rentals of the 
duchy estates were increased there should 
be a deduction from the Parliamentary 
grant. 

Mr. Harvey said, that as a new question 
had been brought before the House he 
should claim its indulgence for a few mo- 
ments. In his opinion the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for the University of Oxford, had 
raised the interest of the question. They 
had heard much lately of * fine old English 
gentlemen ;” for his part he liked, of all 
things, tohear a fineold English prerogative 
Member of Parliament. That hon. Baro- 
net had hardily and at once stated that the 
revenues of these duchies were the private 
property of the Crown, and that Parliament 
would have no more right, and just as 
much, to break open his iron chest and 
appropriate his money as to claim these 
revenues. That was intelligible language, 
and he quite believed him when he said 
that if he were Minister he would not in- 
cur the responsibility of proposing the ar- 
rangement suggested by Government. He 
agreed with the hon. Baronet, Ministers 
either went too far, or not far enough. 
They amused themselves with dandlin 
the dwarfish and rickety child of expedi- 
ency, but it was now full time to give over, 
Surely it was time after the lapse of seven 
years to give up playing the wet-nurse 
with their bantling, and allow it to assume 
the form and features of human life. They 
were told that this was a bargain with the 
Crown. If so, it was a one-sided bargain. 
They were told that her Majesty was will- 
ing to place the property of the Crown at 
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henceforward a munificent  usufruct 
for the public treasury, and for this 
that the House was called upon to 
make an adequate return and nothing 
more. Now he would appeal to the com- 
mercial Gentlemen in that House—to those 
who were conversant with pounds, shillings 
and pence. He would ask them to run 
over the balance sheet of this account and 
say whether the return to be made was 
‘‘ adequate and nothing more.” There 
was proposed on the one hand a solid sum 
to be paid quarterly out of the resources 
of the country, and without any reduction, 
and for this princely and munificent allow- 
ance what was to be the return? Why, 
the droits of the Admiralty and the four 
anda half per cents. Let the House look 
to the report of the Committee, acting 
under the view of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in which, of 
course, nota single farthing of the equiva- 
lent for the 385,000/. was omitted. What 
was the total amount, extending over a 
period of six years during the reign of the 
late King? Why, the whole sum was 
less than 70,000/. He would not stop to 
ask who it was that drew up the report, 
but every farthing was crowded into it, 
with singular dexterity, which was to 
swell up the sum; yet it appeared from 
the introduction of the report that it 
might not amount fully to 70,000/. This 
bagatelle, spreading over so many years, 
was to be the equivalent for 385,000/. It 
might be said that he indulged in exagge- 
ration on this point; but he would 
answer, let Government look at its own 
report. They would find that the sum 
actually payable and applicable to the 
public service from the casual hereditary 
revenues would amount in the aggregate, 
to 67,0007. 18s. 8d. and the estimated fur- 
ther sums applicable were 3,483/. 11s. 9d. 
This was the statement in their own report. 
They made a boast, in the introduction 
to the report of a sum of 70,684/. 10s. 5d. 
Now one not accustomed to analyse these 
reports with the close and scrutinizing eye 
which the fulfilment of what was due to the 
public required, might infer that this was 
equal to 70,0007. per annum, but on 
looking over the time through which it ex- 
tended it would be found not to amount to 
12,0002. per annum. But then it would 
be said this account did not embrace the 
revenues of the Woods and Forests. On 
this point it was well to have the docu- 
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ments before them, as they were necessary 
to be referred to. He held in his hands 
the last reports with respect to these re- 
venues, and though the receipts from that 
source were very considerable, they did not 
in the year, to which the report referred, 
amount to 5,000/. to go to the account of 
the public. Would the House believe, that, 
after credit given for the rents of parks 
and other Royal grounds ; the expenditure 
for keeping in order the parks of Windsor, 
St. James, and others, exceeded the re- 
ceipts by 34,000/. per annum. When the 
benefits accruing to the Crown from this 
bargain were taken into account it was 
not fair but to give up allin return. In re- 
ference to the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
whom he was pleased to see enjoying his 
uninterrupted nap in the midst of the de- 
bate—[ Laughter during which Mr. Hume 
lifted up his head]—he begged pardon, per- 
haps the hon.Gentleman was only thinking; 
but that hon. Gentleman had stated, as 
one of the Committee, that the provision 
of 385,0002. as a civil list was deemed 
abundantly ample to support thesplendour, 
the dignity, and the comfort of the Crown. 
Now he would put a question to the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he would be governed by the answer to it. 
If the estimate of the civil list was made 
on the ground that, not being in itself 
sufficient, her Majesty should derive ad- 
ditional advantages from the duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, he would be 
willing to vote any further sum which 
might be expected to arise from these 
sources of revenue to make up what might 
be supposed necessary to uphold the dig- 
nity of the Crown, and fulfil the wishes of 
her Majesty. He would not ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to take the ground on 
which the hop. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford had taken; 
but he would appeal to him, to consider 
the opinion of those who thought that the 
property of the duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall could be more judiciously ap- 
propriated by the Queen, If the property 
were as the hon. Baronet opposite con- 
sidered, of a private character, though 
her Majesty was so much occupied with 
the affairs of state, there was no doubt 
that she possessed enough of hereditary 
character to watch over her own self-interest 
and consult her own advantage. But 
that was not the point at issue. The ques- 
tion was, what was to be the result of the 
inquiry, and what was to be the realization 
2P 
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of the promises held out by Government 
upon this subject. There was besides to 
be considered what would be the result as 
to this matter in another place. Suppose 
a majority in the other House should 
sympathise with the old fashioned 
notions of the hon, Member for the 
University of Oxford. How would the Go- 
vernment then act? The present was 
their only time. No one in that House 
would oppose his consent to a Royal 
Message, consigning this property to the 
control of Parliament. Such was now 
the sensitive zeal for acceding to the 
wishes of Royalty, that though protests 
might be entered, and mournings and 
lamentations might take place over the 
onward march of democracy—that text 
so pregnant with frequent lamentable 
commentary—after hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had thus eased their minds, and 
soothed their consciences, they would end 
by acquiescence in the Message. This 
was not the time for Ministers to shrink, 
nor for the House to hesitate in its duty. 
When the 385,000/. was granted, what 
would avail the Government their smail 
majority in that House or their large 
minority in the other? What would it 
avail to say, then, that the question 
would have been canvassed, that inquiry 
would have been entered into, and that 
a fair appropriation would have been 
made? The question was a simple one 
of compact, but the account as it stood, 
was a one-sided act, and whether he had 
with him few or many he would take the 
sense of the House upon the question. 
It was said that if the question was not 
set at rest now, that the stern duties 
of Christmas would intervene between 
the Bill and the Royal fiat. Perish the 
Bill if it interfered with the principles of 
right and justice. The civil list could 
be granted next year, but, if the House 
proceeded with the present proposal, the 
Act was irretrievable. The arguments which 
had been used for haste had been before 
resorted to by Lord Althorp. A smiling 
assent had been given to the same objec- 
tions, and it was said, that they could 
be urged at a future period; but he 
would tell the House and the country, 
that unless they interposed now, the 
matter was hopeless, and that any reli- 
ance upon remedying the evil in future 
was but sheer delusion. The improved 
management of the property in question 
would realise little short of 100,000/. per 
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annum, and, if inquiry was now pre- 
cluded, upon what ground could they 
hope to retrieve this property from the 
Crown without granting a full equiva- 
lent? If it were really the property of 
the Crown, which he denied, why, then, 
let the Crown enjoy it; but the Crown 
did not possess one shilling which it did 
not owe to the people. The Crown could 
have no possession, either in money or 
in land, which was not property under the 
control of Parliament, and though the 
House might now be induced to act a 
crouching and subservient part, both old 
and modern times could assert and author- 
ise this doctrine. It was the doctrine of 
Burke, it was the doctrine of Fox, and in 
more modern times it was the doctrine of 
the President of the Council, who, in the 
other House, in 1816, repudiated thenotion 
that the Crown could possess any property 
of its own. Was that House, that reformed 
House, to repudiate such a doctrine ? 
Were they about to revert to the slavish 
times of the Charleses and the Jameses ? 
Why should they occupy themselves with 
discussion on the paltry sum of pensions of 
3001. for literary eminence, when they 
were about to give to the Queen 100,000/. 
to do with as she pleased? But, forsooth, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
an account of the expenditure would be 
submitted. Even supposing this, what 
was to be the exchange for this insight 
into the social estimate of management, 
rentals, expences, and fines? Why, they 
would learn that it was the Royal pleasure 
togrant 1,000Z. tothis person, and 1,000/. 
to that, but they would have no power of 
chastising or correcting the application of 
the Royal bounty. It might be applied 
either to the wants of a faithful servant or 
the cravings of a suspicious attendant. It 
was to guard against this, to prevent such 
a vast sum from being applied either to 
purposes of corruption or peculation, that 
its administration should be at the control 
of the House. He knew that the House, 
though it might call itself reformed, and 
express sympathy with the people, was 
influenced by no such sentiment. If the 
present Government were on the opposite 
side of the House, and then such a pro- 
position were made, they would be found 
its most strenuous opponents. How the 
right hon. Baronet opposite would be de- 
nounced by them if he had made such a 
proposition! What a theme it would be 
made that Government should give such 
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extreme power! What, then, was to be 
thought of those who, in power counte- 
nanced a proceeding which under other 
circumstances, they would have so loudly 
denounced. Whilst they boasted of 
stopping some paltry pensions, they pro- 
posed to give to the Queen an immense 
‘revenue, which, besides its great annual 
amount, had still the more fatal effect of 
conferring immense patronage. Unless 
the House interfered, it was impossible to 
say what was the amount of influence 
which would be thus placed in the hands 
of the Crown. He would repeat, that if 
such a proposition were made by those on 
the other side, every one of the Gentle- 
men now on the Treasury Benches would 
be found in opposition to it. It had been 
said, that if the present Government were 
displaced, the march of intellect would be 
greatly impeded. Impeded, indeed! The 
march of intellect impeded by the removal 
of a Ministry which proposed to grant such 
an amount of money and of patronage 
without any responsibility! The Act 
would be but a farce if such a property 
were placed at the disposal of the Sove- 
reign without the control of Parliament. 
So far from the removal of the present Mi- 
nistry being fatal to the march of intellect, 
the calamity was, that the public had not 
the aid of their powerful opposition when 
such a proposal was made. He doubted 
very much whether, if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were in power, they would have 


the hardihood to make such a proposition.’ 


He perfectly recollected (and he was sure 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, re- 
collecting the effect which the exercise of 
his temper produced on the occasion, 
would confirm his statement) when an 
hon. and learned Gentleman, afterwards 
Lord High Chancellor, declared it-to be 
the result of his deliberate judgment that 
these funds ought to be made available, if 
necessary, for public purposes. Lord 
Althorp stated also that such was his im- 
pression. But what was the use of an 
impression if that impression were not 
carried into effect? It had been stated 
that the reason why it was not so was, 
that Ministers had misunderstood their 
royal master. They could have no plea 
of that kind at the present time. Their 
late master might have been familiar with 
these claims, and might have founded 
calculations upon them; but no such 
feelings could exist at present. Let it not 
be said that her Majesty could by possibi- 
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lity have deseended to the consideration 
of such matters. Whatcould she know of 
the tin mines in Cornwall, or of the land 
in Lancaster? He had no doubt whatever 
that, if her Majesty’s Ministers had only 
hinted to her that these revenues ought to 
be placed at the disposal of Parliament, 
she would most readily have complied 
with the suggestion. He trusted he had 
sufficiently shown the delusive character 
of the present proposition. If the Crown 
conceded these mighty rights as a boon, 
why not reject the civil list, and let the 
Crown resort to its own property? Why 
take advantage of her Majesty’s tender 
years, and induce her to enter into acom- 
pact so prejudicial to her? By a paper 
which had been laid on the table of the 
House, on the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for the University of 
Oxford, it was made to appear that the 
proposed arrangement would be greatly 
prejudicial to the Crown. He would not 
enter into particulars to show the delusive 
character of that paper. The people did 
not want to obtain any advantages from 
the Crown; but they ought not to be 
cheated.by a delusion. All they were to 
obtain7ee the 386,000/. a year which they 
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were about to grant to her Majesty was 
12,0002. arising from the hereditary re- 
venues, and the revenue arising from the 
Woods and Forests, which in no case 
could exceed 6,000/. a year; and which 
-was so shackled that:it recently amounted 


to only 5,0002, He had done his duty. 
He should take the sense of the House on 
the present proposition; and would adopt 
any other measures calculated to give her 
Majesty’s Ministers an opportunity of con- 
ferring among themselves, and with their 
royal mistress. However the public mind 
might at present be hurried away by exag- 
gerated feelings of loyalty, Government 
would soon find an equally anxious dispo- 
sition manifested to secure public justice. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Speaker do leave the chair :—-Ayes 
184; Noes 52: Majority 132. 
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them conformable to the present prices, 
and why should not the royal house- 
hold be reduced? He had _ expected 
that, in order to consult the credit 
of the Crown, the real dignity of which 
could be consulted only by the adop- 
tion of such a course, her Majesty’s 
Ministers would have proposed some re- 
duction in the expenses of the royal 
household. He did hope that the time 
had arrived when they should be allowed 
to return to the quiet and less expensive 
times that existed before the commence- 
ment of the French war. This was the 
feeling that animated the Members of the 
present administration when, in the year 
1817, they pressed upon the then existing 
Government the appointment of the 
Finance Committee, which Committee, in 
its first report, recommended that all the 
establishments of the state should, with as 
little delay as possible, be reduced to the 
same scale as that upon which they existed 
in the year 1792. What was the result 
of the report? A very considerable re- 
duction of almost all the war establish- 
ments. This took place under a Tory 
Administration. But what did the present 
Government do? They did not allow the 
House to institute any comparison between 
the present time and the year 1792, but 
demanded that the civil list should be 
fixed upon the same expensive scale as 
that of George 4th. The hon.Gentleman 
then quoted extracts from a number of 
Treasury minutes, and from the Reports 
of Select Committees appointed under 
different Administrations from 1816 to 
1831, for the purpose of showing the 
strong and unanimous opinion which pre- 
vailed on all sides, and with all parties, 
that all the establishments of the country 
should be reduced to the same scale as in 
1792. True to the opinion expressed, 
most of-the establishments, with the ex- 
ception of that of the civil list, had been 
materially reduced. But whilst the other 
establishments had been diminished to the 
extent of 94,0002. a-year, it was absolutely 
proposed that the amount of the new civil 
list should be increased by no less a sum 
than 10,000/. a-year. What cause was 
there for this? He did not object to the 
first item upon the civil list—the sum al- 
lotted to the privy purse. He was not 
disposed to interfere with a sum which for 
» upwards of half a century had been pro- 
vided for this branch of the royal expen- 
diture. The second class of items come 
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prehended the salaries of the great officers 
of state, those of the officets and menial 
servants of the royal household, and the 
superannuation and retired allowances 
payable to persons of the latter class, 
These were the items to which he objected, 
as having been made extravagantly, as 
having been carried up to the high pitch 
of war prices, and as never having been 
reduced ; whilst it was notorious that the 
pay and emoluments of almost all the 
officers in all.the other establishments had 
been materially diminished. It was the 
duty of the House to avail itselfeof this 
opportunity to begin the work of reduction 
as regarded the salaries of officers deriving 
their pay from the civil list. This would be- 
come apparent when he mentioned that the 
expenses of the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
now amounted to 66,000/., whilst in the 
reign of George 3rd they amounted only 
to 48,000/.; that the expenses of the Lord 
Steward’s office now amounted to36,0001., 
whilst in the reign of George 3rd they 
amounted only to 29,000/.; that the ex- 
penses of the office of Master of the Horse 
amounted now to 20,600/., whilst in the 
reign of George 3rd they amounted only 
to 12,7001. Thus it would be seen that 
in three offices.omly there was an excess 
of 31,0002. as compared with the year 
1792. What ground was there to justify 
this large’ increase? The same observa- 
tion applied to many other offices con- 
nected with the‘civil. list...In the Com- 
mittee up stairs he had called for a return 
of the number of clerks employed, and the 
amount of the salaries paid to each of 
them. A return was made in consequence 
of his motion, but it was so extremely 
imperfect as to be far from satisfactory. 
He contended, therefore, that the House 
ought not now to agree to the. Report of a 
Committee which Committee had not 
been furnished with adequate information 
to enable it to come to proper conclusions. 
It seemed that the pay of the yeomen of 
the guard, mere officers of state, amounted 
to upwards of 33,0007, What necessity 
was there for such a charge as that ? - The 
menial servants were necessary no doubt; 
but their salaries did not amount to more 
than one-third of the sum paid to the yeo- 
men of the guard. But the most pre- 
posterous, the most outrageous thing of all 
was, that the expense of keeping the ac- 
counts of the civil list amounted to 
10,0002, a-year. The annual expense’ of 
haves of.clerks and paymaster 
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in the Lord Chamberlain’s office amounted 
to 3,110/,, and the mere expense of keep- 
ing the accounts in that of the Lord 
Steward to 4,728/. Thus it appeared that 
a sum of nearly 10,000/. was annually 
expended for the mere purpose of keeping 
accounts—accounts which, he would 
venture to say, would be much better 
kept by officers of a different description 
for less than one-third of the amount. He 
objected, too, to the superannuations and 
retired allowances, many of which ought 
to be reduced. But there were two offices 
against which he had most strongly pro- 
tested in the Committee, and which he 
certainly hoped the Throne would abolish: 
he meant the offices of the governor and 
constable of Windsor Castle, whose salary 
was 1,120/, a-year, and the lieutenant- 
governor, whose emoluments amounted to 
1731. a-year. These offices were both of 
them perfect sinecures, and ought to be 
expunged from the list as brought under 
the consideration of the House as totally 
indefensible. Then, again, there was the 
Master of the Buckhounds, with a salary 
of 1,7007, a-year. Such an office, in such 
times, could not be defended—.it ought to 
be abolished. ‘The pressure of taxation 
upon the general comforts of the people 
was not sufficiently considered. The new 
civil list had been prepared in such a way 
as to bring upon the Queen all the odium 
of maintaining a large, expensive, and un- 
necessary establishment—such an esta- 
blishment as existed only under that most 
profuse and extravagant of monarchs, 
George 4th. It was not dealing fairly 
with the country that Parliament should 
now be called upon to keep up establish- 
ments at an expense that could not be 
justified by war prices. This was not his 
opinion only—it was the opinion of the 
last five Committees which had sat upon 
the subject of the civil list. He held in 
his hand extracts from the reports of five 
several civil list Committees. That of 
1802, when the civil list was for the first 
time brought under particular examina- 
tion, reported that on the average of the 
Six years prior to the war the expenditure 
was kept within the average limits of the 
estimates, and never had exceeded them; 
but that it was solely during the last three 
years, from the year 1792, anv excess had 
taken place, and that had arisen in con- 
sequence of the increased price of provi- 
sions and other articles of consumption. 
But in making that statement, and sance 
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tioning the increase of the allowances, the 
Committee held out a hope that the pub- 
lic would perceive a reduction in them 
when the prices of provisions were re- 
duced. In 1812 the Committee stated 
the same thing, and called on the House 
to make some attempt to return to the old 
scale of allowances. In short all the Com- 
mittees expressed themselves to the same 
effect. He would ask then why, since 
everything was comparatively low in price 
at present, and the causes for the increased 
allowances, which were perfectly intelligible 
at the time, but which now no longer 
existed—why should the Government not 
attend to the recommendations made by 
those Committees? The country had now 
been at peace for upwards of twenty years, 
and yet no attempt was made on the part 
of the Government to act upon their re- 
commendation, and to restore the civil 
list to what it was in 1792, It was time, 
therefore, that the House should take the 
matter into its own hands, and with that 
feeling he should conclude by moving that 
the amount of the present resolution be 
diminished by the sum of 50,000/.; that 
was to say, that it be reduced from 
385,0002. to 335,000. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
defend the resolution as adopted in the 
Committee. He begged to remind the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, that when he 
compared the establishments of 1792 with 
the establishments at the present time, he 
was endeavouring to institute a comparison 
between two periods which had but little 
in common with each other. Since the 
period to which the hon. Member was so 
much in the habit of referring, a very great 
and a very beneficial change had been 
effected in every one of those departments 
of which the hon. Member most com- 
plained. In earlier times, the mere official 
salaries that were paid constituted but a 
very small portion of the emoluments ac- 
tually received. In earlier times, as the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny well knew, 
there was a vast amount of fees, of per- 
quisites, and of other emoluments, which 
did not find their way into the estimates 
in the shape of salary, but which were 
nevertheless included in the charges of the 
several departments. In consequence of 
suggestions frequently urged upon the 
House since the year 1812, and especially 
by the hon. Member for Kilkenny himself, 
a commission of inquiry was appointed to 
look into the whole of the fees of the 
household, with the view of amending the 
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system. The commission prosecuted its 
inquiry with considerable success, and the 
result of it was, that the system had been 
more or less amended. The object that the 
Government now had in view was to carry 
the amendment still further ; and as far as 
possible to get rid of fees altogether. But 
suppose that the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny were adopted, and 
that a return were immediately made to 
the charges that existed upon the civil list 
in the year 1792, what would be the result 
of it? He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) must inform the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny that the effect of carrying his 
plan into execution, and of adopting the 
scale of salaries that existed in the royal 
household in 1792, would be in many in- 
stances to increase the emoluments of offi- 
cers instead of reducing them. The result 
of the hon. Member’s plan would be to give 
too much in some instances, and too little 
in others. But the hon. Member, he 
knew, would not be satisfied with the 
generality of this assertion—he would 
require some details. He would endeavour 
to supply such details as he thought would 
convince the hon. Member that his propo- 
sitions, if carried into effect, would not 
accomplish the object he had in view. He 
would first take the great officers of State. 
Though when the last civil list was 
under the consideration of the House, 
he grounded a heavy complaint upon that 
head—the hon. Member had now entirely 
excluded the fact that the Committee of 
the present year had very materially re- 
duced the amount of salaries paid to the 
high officers of State. The Lord Steward 
was now appointed to receive a smaller 
amount of salary than in 1792 ; so also was 
the Treasurer of the Household, and so also 
was the Comptroller of the Household. He 
stated that to show that the estimate of 
1792 was not applicable to the present 
time, even for the purpose of economy. 
The salaries of the clerks and accountants 
of which the hon. Member complained so 
much were, many of them, less now than 
in 1792. Those who in 1792 received an 
nual salaries of 560/. a-year, now received 
no more than 260/. a-year. He might 
mention many other instances in which si- 
milar reductions had been effected. In 
the Lord Steward’s department alone the 
reductions amounted to several thousands 
a-year. The salary of the Master of the 
Horse, it was true, had been somewhat 
increased ; but why? Because formerly 
there were attached to this office allowances 
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of horses and of forage, besides many valu- 
able perquisites of horses and carriages, 
which were now excluded. Formerly 
the officer who surveyed and condemned 
horses and carriages as too old or too much 
worn for the royal service was the very 
officer who, upon his own part, was enti- 
tled to receive the property he had himself 
condemned as his own perquisites. That 
was a system which former Governments 
as well as the present Government 
thought ought not to be continued, 
and it was consequently abolished. 
But the result of it was, that the 
fixed salary of the Master of the Horse 
had been somewhat increased. But his 
objection to the amendment proposed by 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny did not rest 
only upon the grounds he had stated. 
Would any Gentleman whose recollection 
extended to the year 1792, pretend to say 
that he could now keep up his own private 
establishment at the same rate of expendi- 
ture as before the commencement of the 
war? Compare the amount of tradesmen’s 
bills in 1792 with those of the present 
time. In 1792, the charge for butchers’ 
meat was 5d. a pound ; in the present year 
it was 8d. In 1792 the price of butter 
was 1s.; in the present year it was 1s. 6d. 
In 1792, the price of oil was 5s. per gallon ; 
in the present year it was 7s. 6d. So that 
when the hon. Member talked of reduced 
prices as compared with 1792, he must 
observe that the reduction did not apply to 
the items which ordinarily came within the 
range of tradesmens bills. If the captain 
of the yeomen of the guard now received 
some increase of pay, it was because he had 
been deprived of perquisites to which he 
was formerly entitled. The same observa. 
tion applied to the captain of the gentlemen 
pensioners. It was true that their duties 
related only to matters of State; but 
as the appointments of the yeomen were 
reserved as rewards for old _ soldiers, 
they were offices which he thought no 
one would wish to see abolished. Then 
the hon. Member complained of the retired 
allowances. These allowances would be 
gradually diminished; but it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some of them should 
continue. There was not a family in the 
kingdom which did not make provision for 
its old retainers—it was impossible that 
the Crown should not have some also. The 
Committee had recommended the abolition 
of allsinecures: in this he concurred, and 
in respect to the offices of Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Castle of 
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Windsor, there was a recommendation in 
the report that upon a vacancy one of those 
offices should be suppressed, and one 
only should be filled up. If there were 
—but which he did not think there was— 
but if there were, as the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to imagine, the possibility of intro- 
ducing further economy in the civil list, he 
hoped it might be, as it certainly ought to 
be, introduced. But the Committee should 
remember that they were fixing a civil list 
for a reign which all hoped would be long ; 
they ought, therefore to fix it upon a prin- 
ciple which would not lead to debt on the 
part of the Sovereign, or to future 
applications to Parliament for aid to 
the civil list. Looking forward to a 
protracted reign, he considered it was the 
wisest and best economy on the part of 
Parliament to make such an arrangement 
in the outset as would prevent the possi- 
bility of debt. The hon. Gentleman had 
compared past times with the present! but 
to what did the policy of past times lead ? 
It led to the contracting of debts on the 
part of the Sovereign, and to the payment 
of large sums by the country in aid of 
the civil list. And here he might be per- 
mitted to say, that in what fell from him 
on a former occasion, it was far from his 
intention to cast any reflection upon the mo- 
narchs of former times. Quite the contrary ; 
it would have been inconsistent with his 
argument to have done so. He cast the 
amount of debt incurred in former times 
not so much on the character of the Sove- 
reign as on the imperfection of the arrange- 
ment made in the establishment of the civil 
list. As to the standard of 1792, it was 
impossible that that could be made applic- 
able to the circumstances of the present 
day. If, however, future savings could be 
effected it was just and right they should 
be; but upon the chance of a con- 
tingent saving it would be unwise to 
cut down the civil list so low as to 
force the Monarch to incur debts in order 
to sustain the dignity of the Crown, and 
then to be under the necessity of applying 
to Parliament to pay them. The hon. 
Gentleman had complained that adequate 
information had not been furnished to the 
Select Committee on the subject of the 
civil list; but he begged to say, that the 
explanation which had been afforded by 
the present Government had been much 
more fullthan had ever been given by any 
Government on any former occasion. 
Under these circumstances, he thought he 
might humbly entreat the Committee to 
agree to the vote. 
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Mr. Hawes was not prepared to say 
that his hon. Friend, the Member for Kil- 
kenny, had made out a case for so large 
an amount of reduction as he had pro- 
posed ; but, while saying this, he was com- 
pelled to declare, that he conceived that the 
present civil list was larger than that which 
was granted in the last reign. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, indicated his dissent from that 
proposition. He would shortly state the 
grounds on which he believed it to be 
perfectly correct. The amount of the 
civil list, in the last reign, was 510,0001., 
from this was to be deducted 50,0002. 
granted for the Queen’s privy purse, thus 
reducing the civil list of the late King to 
460,000/. The estimated expenditure of 
the present Sovereign, as laid before the 
Select Committee, was 470,000/., ob- 
viously making an increase as compared 
with the last civil list of 10,0002. But it 
would be said, that while in one depart- 
ment of the Queen’s establishment there 
was an increase, in another department 
there was a decrease. In the ladies’ de- 
partment the increase occurred, while in 
the gentlemen’s department the decrease 
took place. The increase and decrease, 
however, nearly balanced each other, still 
leaving the present civil list 10,0002, 
greater than the last. The last civil list, 
again, was 10,0002 more than the one 
preceding, while in referring to the debates 
on the civil list of George the 4th, even 
the amount of that list was considered to 
be unnecessarily extravagant. It was not 
his wish to observe a too rigid economy 
in the Parliamentary provision for the 
Crown. Let it be proved to him that the 
sums proposed were necessary, and he 
should be ready to concede them. But he 
was bound to say, that in the Select Com- 
mittee, of which he was a Member, he 
was perfectly helpless, for he had no 
means of ascertaining what were the 
proper sums required for the suitable main- 
tenance of the dignity of the Crown. It 
was not possible, therefore, for him to 
have proposed, in that Committee, a re- 
duction of any of the sums mentioned to 
be necessary. This was necessarily the 
case; for even, if the Committee had had 
the power to send fos persons, paper ,and’ 
records, in order to go into the examina- 
tion of the bills of the household, it would 
still have been impossible to come to any 
conclusion as to the proper amount to be 
granted, The Select Committee were, 
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therefore, bound to place their reliance 
upon the representations of the Minister ; 
but, although he was as one of that Com- 
mittee so bound, yet, unless the Minister 
made out a case, he was not bound to 
grant 10,000/. more on the present civil 
list than was granted in the last reign. 
This was one point which he wished the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider. 
The second point to which he would ad- 
vert was, the large amount received by the 
Crown from intestates’ estates. In a case 
in which he was personally interested, out 
of 140,000/. received by the Crown from 
an intestate’s estate, no less than 70,000/. 
was actually applied towards the furnish- 
ing and embellishing of the palace (as it 
was called) at Brighton. Knowing this 
fact, he had a right to inquire how it was 
intended that sums of money coming from 
such a source, into the hands of the 
Crown, were in future to be dealt with. 
From intestates’ estates alone, an addi- 
tional 10,0007. a-year accrued to the 
Crown; therefore, according to his view 
of the case, the present civil list actually 
amounted to 20,0002. more than the last. 
To this, he was by no means disposed to 
agree ; and he should, therefore, after the 
amendment of his hon. Friend was dis- 
posed of, propose a reduction of the vote 
to the amount of 10,000/. 

Mr. F. Baring said, that the observa- 
tions of his hon. Friend had been made 
in a tone and temper whick entitled them 
to every attention. The calculations, 
however, which he had referred to were 
not quite fair, and would tend very much 
to mislead the Committee, if they adopted 
the figures quoted by him. His hon. 
Friend wished the House and the public 
to understand that the proposed civil list 
was larger in amount than the civil list of 
his late Majesty. His hon. Friend said 
there was now no Queen Consort, and 
therefore 50,0007. ought to be deducted 
from the amount of the last civil list in order 
to make a fair comparison between it and 
the amount now proposed. But if his 
hon. Friend wished to make a fair com- 
parison between the proposed civil list and 
the civil list of the late reign, he should 
compare those items which were in the 
list of the last reign with those of a similar 
description in the present list. His hon. 
Friend did not act quite fairly, when he 
told the Committee that they ought to 
deduct 50,000/. from the amount of the 
late civil list when estimating what ought 
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to be the present civil list, because there 
was now no Queen Consort, and yet to 
complain that 10,0007. should be added 
to the present civil list, because the Sove- 
reign happened to be a Queen and not a 
King. The 10,0002. was added for the 
establishment of ladies. He (Mr. F. Ba- 
ring) need not argue, that an establish- 
ment of ladies was absolutely necessary in 
consequence of the Sovereign being a 
Queen. His hon. Friend had lost sight 
of this, and he had likewise put aside the 
question of pensions. Did his hon. 
Friend mean to tell him (Mr. F. Baring) 
that, by any calculation he could make, 
the power of giving 1,200/. a-year in pen- 
sions would ever amount to75,000I. a-year, 
which was the extent of the power that 
existed in the late reign. It must be re- 
membered, when discussing this question, 
that his late Majesty was King of Han- 
over as well as King of England. And 
although the revenues of Hanover were 
mainly appropriated to the benefit of that 
country, yet it was fair to presume that 
some part of those revenues were available 
to the support of the dignity of the King 
of England as well as that of the King of 
Hanover. These were sources of revenue 
which her present Majesty did not enjoy ; 
were she in possession of them, she no 
doubt would derive a greater amount of 
revenue than she would now do from the 
present proposition. His hon. Friend had 
said, that the amount of the former civil 
list was very large, and on too high a 
scale, and that considerable reductions 
might have been made in it if it had been 
under the supervision of Parliament; but 
his hon. Friend ought to recollect that he 
was speaking of a civil list of a very dif- 
ferent description from what existed now. 
The civil list he was then speaking of was 
not confined to supporting the dignity of 
the Crown, but included a large part of 
the public expenditure, such as the salaries 
of the Judges and other public officers. 
When his hon. Friend stated, therefore, 
that a large reduction might be made if 
the former civil list had been placed under 
the supervision of Parliament, he must 
have been unaware of this fact. If they 
looked to that expenditure which had 
been transferred from the old civil list to 
the present estimates laid before Parlia- 
ment, and placed under the supervision of 
Parliament, they would find that a very 
considerable reduction had been made in 
the annual expenditure on account of 
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those estimates. He thought it fair to 
his right hon. Friend, who was then absent 
to explain this point. His hon. Friend 
had said, that the property of intestates 
which fell to the Crown was appropriated 
by the Crown to its own purposes; and 
upon this point, his hon, Friend required 
a distinct explanation, in order to guide 
his vote this night. Now, he should have 
thought that his hon. Friend would have 
been well aware that William 4th gave up 
that part among the other hereditary re- 
venues of the Crown. He would find in 
page 15 of the return laid before the Se- 
lect Committee, of which he was a 
Member, a return under the head of 
escheats of 46,600/., which, in the course 
of the last reign, was actually carried to 
the account of the public service. He 
wished, however, not to be misunderstood. 
It was not the habit of the Crown to take 
possession of intestates’ property for its 
own purposes. The principle on which 
the Crown acted was this: if there were 
any claimants to the property of the intes- 
tate, the Crown disposed of it just as the 
party himself would probably have done if 
he had made a will. He (Mr. F. Baring) 
was perfectly well aware of the case to 
which his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Lambeth, had referred. It was a case 
where there existed very great doubt as to 
the right of the party claiming to be allied 
to the intestate. He never could prove 
his case—he had failed twice before a 
court of law. The Crown, therefore, very 
naturally refused to give the property to 
such party. His hon. Friend had com- 
plained that the Select Committee had 
not examined all the details of the items 
constituting the civil list, and that, there- 
fore, the Committee had no means of de- 
ciding what ought to be their amount. 
But what did his hon. Friend expect to 
do with regard to the civil list? His hon. 
Friend said, that it was extravagant com- 
pared to the civil list of the reign of George 
4th, which was a very expensive reign; 
but was that the fact? Did not the Com- 
mittee take this course? Did they not 
observe the expenditure, under the different 
heads, in the reign of William 4th? They 
allknew, that when his late Majesty presided 
over this empire the dignity of the Crown 
was maintained in decent splendour— 
that there was that noble hospitality up- 
held which was worthy the sovereign of a 
great empire ; but they knew, also, at the 
same time that there was no extravagant 
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or profuse expenditure on the part of the 
Crown; and that his late Majesty might 
have this praise added to his other praises, 
that when he left the Crown to his suc- 
cessor he did not leave to the country one 
sixpence of debt. What, then, could 
they, in common sense, have as a better 
standard by which to compare the present 
scale of the civil list than the civil list of 
the late reign. His hon. Friend had 
talked of going back to the principles of 
1792; but in how many cases was his 
hon. Friend prepared to do this? In all 
matters, save in the article of money, no 
one was more ready to ridicule the “ wis- 
dom of our ancestors” than his hon. 
Friend. They were, however, now argu- 
ing in the year 1837, and not 1792. Did 
his hon. Friend apply the principle of his 
argument to his own private affairs? Did 
he pay the same rate of wages to his ser- 
vants now that was paid in 1792? Every 
Gentleman knew from his own experience 
that they could not bring down the expen- 
diture of the present day to the standard 
of 1792, Was it to be expected, when 
shopkeepers, farmers, merchants, and 
country squires lived in a very different 
style and adopted essentially different 
habits from the style and habits which 
prevailed in 1792, when what at that 
period were considered luxuries were now 
regarded as common necessaries, and 
were more remarked when absent than 
when present—when this gradual alter- 
ation in the habits of life took place 
among all classes of the people, was it 
possible to expect that the Crown—that 
the head of the empire—should remain 
unaffected by the general change, and its 
dignity continue to be supported on a 
scale of expenditure which was adapted 
to a state of circumstances of altogether a 
different nature. 

Mr. Grote observed, that there were two 
points in the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Portsmouth, which 
seemed to require special notice. One 
was the rise in the price of articles of pro- 
visions since 1792, and, from the tenor of 
the hon. Gentleman’s observations, it 
would seem fortunate that a civil list had 
not been proposed of double the present 
amount, for such was the only inference 
which could be drawn from those remarks. 
In the next place he must remark on the 
extreme inutility of the Committee, of 
which he and the hon. Secretary for the 





Treasury were Members. If the civil list 
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of the late monarch were to be handed 
down to the present sovereign without 
alteration, why did not the Government 
do that on its own responsibility. Taking, 
however, a. different view from the hon. 
Member of the fitness and amount of the 
proposed civil list, he should vote for the 
reduction recommended by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, and he conceived it a 
proper and reasonable proposal. He, 
thought that during the present discussion 
it had been forgotten that this was the 
first civil list which had been brought 
forward since the Reform Act, and that, 
as a necessary result of that improvement, 
the people expected and had a right to 
expect greater economy and more strict- 
ness in the administration of the public 
money. On these grounds, therefore, 
that the public had expected, not only 
that noincrease would take place in the 
amount of the civil list, but that they had 
anticipated a great reduction, though he 
was not prepared to point out where this 
reduction ought to fall, yet he was pre- 
pared to say that the whole amount might 
be lessened by 50,0007. He would most 
willingly support not only every thing 
which could add to the comfort and ele- 
gance but also to the dignity and splen- 
dour of the sovereign, but he did not 
think that the suggested reduction would 
detract from any of these. If he went 
through the details of the list it would be 
difficult to say which item was the least 
necessary, still he was of opinion that 
they might easily get rid of much of the 
antiquated paraphernalia without any 
diminution of comfort or dignity to her 


Majesty, and he believed with a positive | 


addition to her comfort. Before he sat 
down he must enter a strong protest 
against the doctrine laid down by the 
noble Lord, the Member for Stroud, that 
the respect which the House entertained | 
for the sovereign was to be measured by | 





its willingness to grant money for the use | 
of the Crown. He would maintain the 
direct contrary, and assert that the best | 
friends to the maintenance of the respect- 
ability of the Crown were those who were 
most anxious that it should not appear in 

the light of an odious and unnecessary | 
burden on the shoulders of the people. | 
In this point of view, above all others, he | 
was persuaded that economy was the most | 
consistent with the comfort and dignity of 

the sovereign, and he should vote for | 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny. 
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Captain Pechell said, that the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny had omitted to 
notice the fact, that whilst the fees in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department were done 
away with, the fees in the office of the 
Lord Steward were to be still left in exist- 
ence. He thought that it was high time 
that her Majesty’s tradesmen should be 
relieved from the payment of the present 
enormous fees for procuring their war- 
rants. .There was another point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it re- 
lated to the department of the Master of 
the Horse. As all the Queen’s pages 
were now presented with commissions in 
the Guards after a certain period of ser- 
vice, he suggested that commissions in 
the navy should also be held out as an 
inducement and reward for good conduct, 
His late Majesty William 4th had intro- 
duced naval men in many situations pre- 
viously occupied exclusively by military 
men; and as there were four pages con- 
nected with the Master of the Horse’s 
department, he suggested that two of 
these should be chosen from persons fit 
to have commissions in the navy. And 
if the right hon. Gentleman should 
meet with any difficulties in procuring 
fit persons from among the midshipmen, 
he might possibly be able to furnish him 
in a few years with a candidate for the 
office. 
Mr. C. Buller, though he could not 
entirely go along with the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, would go so far as to say 
that it appeared to him that the proposed 


civil list was constituted on a scale wholly 


unsuited to theage. The hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for the Treasury had said that 
they ought not to carry back their ideas of 
the necessary expenses of a Sovereign to 
past times, and in this he was disposed to 
agree ; and whathe complained of and found 
fault with in the proposers of the present 
civil list was, that they did carry back 


| their ideas to past times, by giving to the 


monarch an establishment entirely unsuited 


| to modern notions of necessity or dignity. 
They had taken their ideas of luxury and 


magnificence from an age long passed ; 
and to justify the splendid establishment 
they proposed, they had gone back, as 
it appeared to him, to an almost antedilu- 
vian period. In former times undoubtedly 
many of the greater nobility had performed 
menial offices in the establishments of the 


| sovereign and of persons ofhigh degree. He 
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believed that it was Burke who had stated 
that an Earl of Warwick had been clerk 
of the kitchen to one monarch, and that 
one Earl of Gloucester had occupied a 
similar situation under an Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but why was it now necessary 
that they should go back to the period 
when these menial offices were performed 
by noblemen and gentlemen ? Why was 
it necessary that the Queen’s furniture 
should be superintended by a nobleman 
under the title of Lord Chamberlain, with 
a salary of 2,000. a-year? Why were 
the expenses of the table now to be regu- 
lated by another nobleman designated the 
Lord Steward? Why was the situation 
of manager of the royal stud, under the 
designation of Master of the Horse, to be 
filled by another nobleman with a salary 
of 2,500/. a-year? He saw no occasion 
for this, and he should vote for a reduction 
equal in amount to that suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth. 
He would abolish the offices of Lord 
Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Master of the 
Horse, Mistress of the Robes, Master of the 
Buck Hounds, and Constable and Keeper 
of the Round Tower, the yearly salaries of 
which amounted together to 10,000/., ex- 
actly the same sum as his hon. Friend had 
recommended to strike off the vote. By 
the reduction which he then proposed, he 
wished not in any manner to affect the dig 
nity or comfort of the Sovereign, he would 
leave her surrounded with the lords and la- 
dies of her Bedchamber, as persons who 
were valuable, and to the amount of whose 
salaries he did not object ; but he would 
do away with the great sinecures which 
were never given to the personal friends of 
the Sovereign—which were disposed of by 
the Ministry of the day, being changed 
with them, and which were only so many 
offices at the disposal of Ministers for their 
friends and dependents. Hethought that 
the dignity of the Crown was not con- 
sulted in the present arrangement, and 
that the large amount would only cause 
increased embarrassment and discomfort. 
After the disposal, therefore, of the mo- 
tion of the hon, Member for Kilkenny, he 
should support a proposal that the total 
amount should be 375,000/. instead of 
385,000/. 

Lord John Russell rose only to take the 
opportunity of contradicting the mistake 
into which the hou. Member for Liskeard 
had fallen; he was entirely in error in 
supposing that the great officers attending 
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theCourt to whom he had alluded were in 
the enjoyment of sinecures; they had 
duties to perform, and he (Lord J. Russell) 
could not imagine that a sovereign could 
hold a court and maintain sufficient 
dignity without them. He thought that 
hon. Members would be rather surprised 
if when the Speaker of that House reached 
the royal palace, they should find only 
two footmen to show them the way. 
These noblemen had, therefore, duties 
to discharge and they did perform them. 
In reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, he did not 
mean to say that if any amendments had 
been proposed to her Majesty she would 
not have acceded to them, he felt no 
doubt but that she would have cheer- 
fully received and accorded to any pro- 
posal which might be made ; but he did 
hope that the hon. Members would not 
place any difficulties in the way of the 
Sovereign; and he could conceive no 
more painful duties which could be im- 
posed on her Majesty’s Ministers than to 
ask her to withdraw what were considered 
unjust and unreasonable demands; and, 
that the House would not make any nice 
calculations or objections to the grant of 
the same amount as had been enjoyed by 
other Sovereigns. 

Mr. Kemble had been returned as a 
Conservative, and he should be sorry in 
the most remote degree to detract from 
the comfort or the dignity of the Crown; 
but he thought that he should be best 
acting up to his character as a Conserva- 
tive by supporting a due and proper regard 
for economy in that House. He could 
not conscientiously vote for the motion of 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny and sup- 
port a reduction to the amount of 50,0001. 
because he had not heard sufficient rea- 
sons advanced for so large a reduction. 
The House had appointed a Committee to 
investigate the subject, and not having 
given power to that Committee to send 
for persons, papers and documents, he 
thought that the House was bound to take 
the statement of the confidential advisers 
of the Crown, which had been laid before 
them. Now Ministers had told them that 
the amount granted for the civil list during 
the last reign had been sufficient to main- 
tain the dignity and splendour of the 
Crown, and to uphold a proper degree of 
hospitality, having a due regard for eco- 
nomy; and he had not heard any reason 
advanced why the House should make to 
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this sufficient grant an additional 10,000/. 
a-year, except the statement made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, that there was this difference, 
that we had now a Queen instead of a 
King, and that there was no Queen 
consort. By a reference to the papers 
it appeared that the only difference 
in the expenditure occasioned by 
the circumstance of the reigning 
sovereign being a Queen was 2,000/. a 
year. Such was the fact, for whilst the 
number of ladies in the household had 
been increased, there was a reduction in 
the number of males; the increased ex- 
penditure on former accounts was only 
2,000/., andthe saving ought to be 10,0002. 
Here then was an increase of 8,0001., for 
which no ground had, in his opinion, been 
stated. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
indeed, had referred to the saving of 
50,000/., a year in consequence of our not 
having a Queen consort, but it was highly 
probable that her ‘Majesty would scon 
have a husband and they should recollect 
that to support his dignity a much larger 
sum than the 50,0002. now saved would be 
required. The House had been told that 
the establishment of William 4th was 
fully adequate to the dignity and the 
splendour of the Crown ; and yet, without 
any sufficient reason assigned, an in- 
crease of more than 8,000/. had been re- 
commended by a Government professing 
amongst their leading principles a great 
attachment to economy. Although he 
could not vote for the motion of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, he would support 
a reduction to the amount of 10,000/. 
Mr. Harvey thought, that he should 
have no great difficulty in inducing the 
hon. Member for Surrey to vote for the 
reduction of the proposed sum by an 
amount considerably larger than he had 
stated. Was the House disposed to throw 
away the lights of experience. It was no 
speculation as to the amount of the ex- 
pences of the royal household. The 
report of the Civil List Committee, imper- 
fect as it was in many respects, yet was 
sufficiently full to give some clue to 
the amount. At page 11 of the report 
there was a summary of the aggregate 
money received by the Crown during the 
six years of William the Fourth’s reign. 
The total received during this period was 
3,060,000/., and after providing to the 
utmost for the grants in the reign, and 
which remained unpaid, there was a 
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surplus of 22,750/. carried to the privy 
purse, exclusive of the 60,000/. a year 
granted for that purse; after deducting 
the 3,045,091/. paid out of the total money 
received, there still remained an additional 
surplus unappropriated of 14,9097. Add 
this to the sum of 22,750/. carried tothe 
privy purse, and there would be found an 
excess of 37,6597. during the whole six 
years, being 6,000/. a year more than 
the Crown could spend even under the 
old provision made by the monarch’s sup- 
port, and yet the House was called upon 
to increase this sum. In addition to all 
this, there was a proposal in the present 
civil list of giving 8,040/. of unappropriated 
monies, being in fact, a proposed expendi- 
ture of upwards of 14,000/. a year more 
than had been proved by a six years’ ex- 
perience to be necessary. He took it, 
then, that the hon. Member was willing 
that a diminution of 16,000/. should take 
place; but in what way did the House get 
at the revenues of the duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster, which were shut out from 
their control, practically, by the course 
which had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment? It was not denied that the actual 
income arising from the duchies was very 
little short of 60,0001, and the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny would, therefore, 
have been justified in adding the sum of 
16,0002. to that of 50,0007. which he sug 
gested. He knew the effect produced by 
rumours both in and out of the House, 
and he would rather vote on a division in 
favour of a reduction of the amount by 
10,000/., if the hon. Member for Surrey 
would move it—and he would rather hope 
in that feeling of Conservative contrition, 
that hon. Member would set an example 
—than he would vote with a small 
minority in favour of the reduction by 
50,0002. If the hon. Member would move 
this he would set an example, and it would 
be received by the country with gratitude 
—as a sort of Christmas-box. It would be 
a boon, indeed, that it should be proposed 
by an hon. Member on that side of the 
House ; and if he would only move that 
the amount should be reduced to375,00012., 
it would be better than to divide with a 
small minority in favour of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny. I[f however, the hon. 


Member for Kilkenny, should persevere in 
dividing the House on the course which he 
had suggested he should vote with him; 
but at the same time he hoped that the 
hon. Member for Surrey would not be 
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terrified from moving that the amount 
should be decreased to 375,0002. 

Mr. Kemble: I never said I would move 
the House on the subject; andl will ask 
the hon. Member what he means by Con- 
servative contrition. I only expressed my 
regret that I should be obliged to vote with 
the other side of the House under certain 
circumstances ; but I deny that I expressed 
any Conservative contrition; but on the 
contrary, I glory in the principles which I 
profess, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he felt it his duty to state that the 
excess of the revenue was appropriated to 
purposes with which he thought the Com- 
mittee would entirely agree. The balance 
had been appropriated to the payment of 
the funeral expenses of his late Majesty. 
He would offer one word with regard to 
the observations made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Surrey. He said that there was 
an excess in the present civil list over that 
which was before agreed to, and that there 
was a surplus of 10,0002. He should wish, 
in order to satisfy that hon. Gentleman 
and the House, to refer to what had oc- 
curred on a former occasion. On the 
late civil list being brought forward, a sum 
larger than that now contemplated was 
carried in the House (the sum being, he 
believed, 11,0001.) to meet contingencies. 
The proposition was made by the hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
and it was assented to by Lord Spencer, 
and actually voted, but by somemistake'the 
sum was not inserted inthe bill. It was not 


proposed now to vote that sum as unappro- 
priated, but he thought it better to take 
the small sum of 8,000/. appropriated, in 


looking forward to a long reign. But to 
refer to the vote carried on the motion of 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen, that sub- 
stituted an annual grant for new pensions, 
not exceeding 1,200/. for the maximum 
sum of 75,000/. which was originally the 
amount. This was not his (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) proposition, and 
therefore whatever benefit might arise to 
the public, and which would appear on 
the statement he was about to put forth, 
was to be attributed to the labours of the 
much maligned Committee. He had sup- 
ported it, but he was happy to attribute it 
originally to the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. He was talking of a 
saving of 10,000/. and in reference to it he 
had had a calculation made by an officerof 
Government most experienced in such 
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matters. On the authority of Mr. Fin- 
layson, he was enabled to state what 
would be the result of this arrangement. 
Taking the highest value of an annual sum 
of 1,200/. during a progressive accumu- 
lation for twenty years, he would add the 
decreased pensions charged on the con- 
solidated fund to the increased pensions 
arising from the sum proposed. The 
charge for pensions upon the civil list, 
which was now 72,970/. would in twenty 
years be reduced to 20,0437. The in- 
creased charge for the progressive accu- 
mulation of 1,200/. during the same 
period, namely, for twenty years, would 
be 21,179/., making in the whole the sum 
of 41,2227. which would show a saving 
under the head of pensions of 33,778/. 
With respect to the average of lives taken, 
he had to observe, that they were taken 
under the lowest average, and Mr. Fin- 
layson had told him, that there was no 
insurance company in London which 
would not take these calculations as the 
basis of an arrangement. He must re- 
peat, that it was important to have an un- 
appropriated sum to meet contingencies, 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen knew 
very wéll, that unexpected expenses some- 
times fell upon the Crown. Those ex- 
penses must be defrayed out of some fund, 
and it was in order to avoid a recurrence 
to Parliament that the present vote was 
now proposed. 

Mr. Clay observed, that from the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it appeared, that the sum to be voted for 
unappropriated money was 8,000/. Now 
let it be distinctly understood, that that 
sum was in addition, and was not to be 
drawn upon unless necessity arose. Upon 
that understanding he would not object to 
vote for it. 

Mr. F. Baring said, it was quite true 
that. a reduction had been made in the 
salaries of the higher offices to the amount 
of 8,000/., compared with the amount re- 
ceived in the time of William 4th, and it 
was equally true that the saving being 
made, it was carried to the unappropriated 
balance. On the other hand, the Queen 
was placed in a position by which an in- 
creased expense would be incurred to the 
extent of 10,000/. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, said, that the 
House seemed to be satisfied that the sum 
which had been granted for the last seven 
years should be continued. He would tell 
them that they were now taxed to the 
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amount of fifty millions, while before the 
taxation was sixteen millions, and yet it 
was proposed to raise the civil list. 


The House divided on Mr. 


Hume’s 


amendment :—Ayes 19; Noes 199: Ma- 


jority 180. 


First Division. 
List of the Ayers. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Fielden, J. 
Finch, F. 
Godson, R. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hindley, C. 
Jervis, S. 
Leader, J. T. 


Martin, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


. Morris, D. 


Philips, M. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Grote, G. 


List of the Noks. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Captain 
Adan, Sir C. 
Alsager, Captain 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Ashley, Lord 
Baines, E. 

Baker, FE. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Beamish, F. B. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Blair, J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowes, J. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley, H. 
Bryan, G, 

Buller, E. 
Bulwer, E. L, 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 


Canning, rt. hn. Sir 8. 


Cantilupe, Viscount 
Carnac, Sir J. R. 
Cayley, E. S; 
Chalmers, P. 
Chandos, Marquis of 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Chetwynd, Major 
Clay, W. 

Clive, E. B. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Denistoun, J. 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C, 


De Horsey, S. H. 

Dick, Q. 

D’Israeli, B. 

Divett, E. 

Douglas, Sir C. FE. 

Duckworth, S. 

Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dundas, F. 

East, J. B. 

Fasthope, J. 

Eaton, R. J. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Eliot, Lord 

Ellice, Captain A. 

Ellis, J. 

Etwall, R. 

Fazakerley, J. N. 

Fergusson, Sir R. A. 

Fergusson, rt. hn.R. C. 

Fitzalan, Lord 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 

Fleetwood, P. H. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hon. G. 

Freshfield, J. W. 

Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 

Gibson, J. 

Gibson, T. 

Gladstone, W. E. 

Gordon, R. 

Gore, O. J. R. 

Goring, H. D. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 

Greenaway, C. 

Grey, Sir G. 

Grimsditch, T. 

Hall, B. 

*Hallyburton,hn.D.G. 

Hardinge, rt. hon, Sir 
H 


Hastie, A. 
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Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayter, W.G. 
Henniker, Lord 
*Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Holland, R. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hoskins, K, 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Humphrey, J. 
Hutton, R. 
Ingham, R. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Kemble, Henry 
Kirk, P. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. I. 
Lambton, H. 
*Langdale, hon. C. 
Lefevre, C. 8. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord George 
Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lushington, C. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
Marshall, William 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, rt: hn. J. A. 
Muskett, G, 
O’Brien, W. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, F. 
Palmer, C. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Parker, R. T. 
Pechell, Captain 
Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Phillpotts, John 
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Pinney, W. 

Polhill, F. 

Ponsonby, hon, J. 

Price, Sir R. 

Protheroe, E. 

Pryme, G. 

Ramsay, Lord 

Reddington, T. N. 

Rice, right hon, T. S. 

Rich, Henry 

Richards, Richard 

Rickford, W. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 

Rose, right hon, Sir G, 

Round, C.G. 

Rumbold, C. E. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Salwey, Colonel 

Sandon, Visct. 

Sanford, E. A. 

Seymour, Lord 

Sheil, R. L. 

Sheppard, T. 

Sibthorp, Col. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, hon. R. 

Smith, R. V. 

Somerset, Lord G. 

Steuart, R. 

Stewart, J. 

Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 

Strangways, hon. J. 

Strutt, E. 

Style, SirC. , 

Sugden, rt. hn. Sir FE, 

Surrey, Earl of 

Talfourd, Sergeant 

Tancred, H. W. 

Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 

Tollemache, F. 

Townley, R. G. 

Tracy, H. H. 

Trevor, hon. G. R. 

Troubridge, Sir E. T. 

Tufnell, H. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 

Whalley, Sir S. 

White, A. 

Wilberforce, William 

Wilshere, W. 

Wood, C. 

Wood, T. 

Worsley, Lord 

Yates, J. A. 

Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 

Baring, F. T. 

Stanley, E. J. 


The Committee then divided on the 
amendment moved by Mr. Hawes, that 
the sum be 375,000/.:—Ayes 41; Noes 


173: Majority 132. 


The following names added to the Ayes 
on the first division, make up the Ayes on 


the second. 
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Baines, E. O’Brien, W.S. 
Blair, J. Parker, R. T. 
Buller, C. Phillpotts, J. 
Chalmers, P. Rickford, W. 
Dick, Q. Salwey, Colonel 
Duke, Sir J. Strutt, E. 

Forbes, W. Talfourd, Serjeant 
Goring, H. D. Tollemache, F. J. 
Hall, B. Whalley, Sir S. 
Humphrey, J. 

Kemble, H. TELLER. 
Marshall, W. Hawes, B. 


The four Members, with asterisks pre- 
fixed to their names appear not to have 
voted on the second division. 

The clauses and schedules were agreed 
to. 
Mr. Townley Parker wished to know, 
whether the Government intended to re- 
tain the office of the Master of the Horse, 
and that branch of the royal establish- 
ment? He asked this question in con- 
sequence of the sale by her Majesty’s 
Ministers of the splendid stud belonging 
to his late Majesty, at Hampton Court, 
a proceeding which, in his mind, inflicted 
the greatest disgrace on the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to inform the hon. Member, that the sale 
of the royal stud was not the act of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, but of the executors of 
the late Sovereign, the stud being the 
private property of his Majesty. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, December 16, 1837. 


Mrinotes.} Bill. 
Court (Ireland). 


Read a second time :—Prisoners Sessions 


Stave CompeEnsaTION.] On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Slave Compensation Bill. 

On the second clause, 

Mr. Hume wished the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to explain what was the pur- 
port of that clause. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the Slave Compensation Fund was 
provided for partly in money and partly 
in stock, Before the Bill passed certain 
claims were paid in money ; but there was 
now a surplus of stock and a deficiency of 
money; this clause was to allow stock to 
be sold out. 

Mr. Hume said, that some statement 
should have been laid before the House 
with respect to the amount of the money 
paid. 
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The Chancellor of lhe Exchequer said, 

that, under the provisions of the Slave 
Compensation Act, no accounts could be 
laid before the House without an order 
from the Committee, countersigned by the 
Secretary of State. 
_ Mr. Baines wished to ask his right hon- 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
what proportion of the money voted for 
the liberation of the slaves had been already 
distributed ; and, whether any inquiry had 
been instituted as to the conduct of tbe 
masters towards their apprentices, and if 
it should be found that they had been 
treated with cruelty, whether it was the 
intention of Government to withhold the 
remainder of that sum ? 

Mr. Aglionby only rose for the purpose 
of stating that the greatest interest was 
felt in his part of the country on this 
subject. He had received many letters, 
urging that the attention of the House 
ought to be called to it, and he hoped, ere 
long the House would take the matter up, 
and see that justice was done. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the question which the hon. Gentleman 
had put to him was, whether they could 
withhold, or had withhold, any part of 
the money? His answer was, they had no 
power of withholding it. By law it belonged 
to the parties to whom it was adjudicated ; 
and no less authority than an Act of Par- 
liament could take it away from those 
individuals. 

Mr. Baines begged to confirm what his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Cockermouth 
(Mr. Aglionby) had stated, as to the 
strong impression that existed in the 
country on this subject. It had been stated 
that cruel injustice hadjbeen done to the 
negro apprentices, and it would become a 
matter of serious consideration how far the 
subject should be brought before Parlia- 
ment. Though he could not entirely con- 
cur in all the proceedings the Government 
had taken (who undoubtedly were entitled 
to the credit of having removed the stigma 
of negro slavery), and doubted the pro- 

riety of coming to the decision of ask- 
ing for a termination of the negro appren- 
ticeship on the Ist of August next, yet he 
thought that the apprentices were entitled 
to the best consideration of Parliament, and 
that no information ought to be withheld 
from the House that would satisfy the 
minds of hon. Members. After the evor- 
mous sum that had been paid for the libe- 
ration of the negroes they ought to see that 
that part of the contract which belonged 
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to the planters had been fairly and con- 
scieutiously fulfilled; and if it had not, 
there would be an impression in the coun- 
try generally that great injustice had been 
done towards the people of this country 
and the negro population. He hoped the 
Government would in some way or other 
take care that the planters fulfilled their 
part of the contract, and that the money 
was not paid to those who violated their 
contract, contrary to every principle of 
justice and humanity. 

Mr. Hume thought, that his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Leeds, was bound both in 
justice to the public who had paid, and 
in justice to the planters who had received, 
so large a sum of money by way of com- 
pensation, to bring forward in a specific 
shape the charges which he had just made 
against the good faith and humanity of 
the planters. Why not bring them at 
once under the notice of Parliament? He 
saw from a report which had appeared in 
the public journals, that a short time 
since there had been held in London a pub- 
lic meeting on this subject, which was at- 
tended by no less than nine Members of 
Parliament. Why had none of them 
brought before the House the cruelties 
which were at that meeting alleged to have 
been perpetrated by the masters upon 
their apprentices? If they did not like 
to come forward themselves, let them 
place their papers in his hands, and he 
would bring the whole subject under the 
notice of the House. That was the right 
and proper course to pursue; and it was 
neither just nor proper for hon. Members 
to be constantly making charges against 
the planters which the planters were not 
present to mect, and for which their de- 
famers produced no proofs. 

Mr. Baines: I do not understand what 
my hon. Friend means. 

Mr. Hume: Then I will tell my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Leeds, what I 
mean. It is alleged that the acts of the 
planters towards the negro apprentices are 
such, that the only way of relieving the 
latter from the oppression of the former is 
by making the apprenticeship, which was 
not to terminate till 1840, terminate in 
August, 1838. Now, if my hon. Friend the 
Member for Leeds, or if any other hon. 
Member, iscognizant of any individual act of 
cruelty, if he really believes in the truth 
of the statements so directly impugning 
the conduct of the planters to their ap- 
prentices, it is his bounden duty to bring 
them under the notice of the House. He 
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is also bound to state the names of the 
particular planters whom he alleges to be 
guilty of these cruelties, in order that the 
censure of Parliament and the public, may 
fall upon those who are really guilty, and 
may not be directed against those who are 
innocent. That is the only way in which 
justice can be done to both sides in this 
matter. 

Mr. Baines waited to see if the matter 
would be undertaken by some person of 
more weight and influence in the House 
than himself. If no other hon. Member 
did he would take up the subject. He 
thought that justice should be done as well 
to the planter as tothe negro. He did 
not wish to traduce the one without 
establishing the charges he had brought 
against him, nor did he wish that the other 
should be oppressed without showing him 
that Parliament was disposed to sup- 
port and maintain his right. 

Clauses of the bill were agreed to. The 
House resumed. 


Civit List.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought up the report of the 
Committee on the Civil List Bill. 

On the question that the bill be en- 
grossed, 

Mr. Hume wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of making some observations relative 
to those made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, respecting a statement he had 
made last night. Though he might differ 
from almost every Member of the House in 
opinion they ought not to differ in facts. 
He obseryed that in the report of what 
took place last night it was alleged, in 
answer to what he stated, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said so and 
so, while what he (Mr. Hume) did state 
was kept out of view altogether. Now, 
what he did state was, that his object 
was not to continue in the amount of 
the civil list the expenses of the two 
departments of the Lord Chamberlain 
of the household and the Lord Steward, 
at the same time observing that he did 
not wish to affect the amount for the 
privy purse of 60,000/. What he wished 
to say was, that as they had been re- 
ducing every establishment in the coun- 
try to a proximity to the fall of prices in 
1792, he thought they were not acting 
fairly to the public, when they had the 
opportunity, in not applying the same rule 
to the establishment of the civil list in all 
public departments. In order to show 
that such was not the case he had referred 
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tothe amount of the salaries in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department in 1792, when 
it was 47,9421. while at the present 
moment it was 66,4997. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in answer to that state- 
ment, had told him that great reductions 
had been made in other departments— 
that the salaries, which had been 1,2001., 
had been reduced to 700/. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated also that he 
was not aware of the amount of fees that 
had been removed, and that most probably 
he (Mr. Hume) must have been cognizant 
of that, as he had always been an advocate 
for the removal of fees. He admitted that his 
object — had been to remove fees that 
were levicd upon business transactions. 
He thought that nothing was more pre- 
posterous than the fees which were exacted 
in the Lord Steward and Lord Chamber- 
lain’s offices from the tradesmen of the 
Crown. If those fees were reduced what 
would be the consequence? Why, that 
the tradesmen, who now made an extra 
charge of five per cent. for the purpose of 
enabling them to pay those fees, would be 
enabled to furnish the articles in which 
they dealt at so much less price. So far 
from being an argument against him, the 
statement of that hon. Gentleman was in 
his favour, and Ministers were not giving 
the public the benefit of the reductions. 
In the Lord Steward’s department the ex- 
penditure had been increased from 29,1531. 
to 36,381/.; in the department of the 
Master of the Horse (we understood) the 
increase had been from 12,7911. to 27,6507. 
He (Mr. Hume) had examined the ac- 
counts of all the four departments—that 
of the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord High 
Steward, the Master of the Horse, and the 
Master of the Robes—and it appeared that 
the whole charge of those departments for 
the six years from 1786 to 1792 was 
90,966/. per annum, and it was now proposed 
to raise it to 131,260/. for the year 1838. 
There was, on the whole an excess in the 
civil list of 40,2947. above the list of 1786 
and 1792. He thought the House ought 
to pause before it granted so dispropor- 
tionate an augmentation in a civil list 
which was to last, as he hoped, at least 
fifty years. He appealed tothe Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he 
ought to continue in the present day the 
antiquated and useless sinecures which 
were charged upon the civil list, and 
whether these ought not to be abolished. 
so as to bring back the expenditure to the 
scale of 1792? - But the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer actually was raising the charge 
forty per cent., when the country had a 
right to expect a reduction of forty per 
cent. The amount of the tradesmen’s bills 
in the departments of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Lord High Steward, Master of the 
Horse, and Master of the Robes, was, from 
1786 up to 1792, 118,0201. The amount 
proposed for 1838 was 172,5001.,-being an 
excess of 54,300/. in the tradesmen’s bills, 
besides the increase of 40,292/., which he 
had already shown to be the increase for 
salaries in those departments. He had 
taken pains to compare the prices of the 
former period to which he referred with 
those of the present day, and he found that 
the difference was by no means such as to 
justify the extravagant increase which had 
taken place in the bills of the tradesmen. 
In most articles the increase of price, if 
any, was very small; and, in many arti- 
cles, there had been a considerable reduc. 
tion. He was anxious to reduce the 
burthens of the country, when he saw 
thousands of the people living upon three 
or four shillings a-week, and when he 
knew, as every hon. Gentleman there very 
well knew, that in some parts of the coun- 
try — for instance, in Devonshire and 
Wiltshire—a labouring man could not earn 
more than eight shillings a-week, he must 
say that it was not dealing equal justice to 
make such extravagant allowances out of 
the burthens of the people. Parliament 
had made reductions in all other depart- 
ments of the public expenditure except the 
civil list, and when the country saw that 
out of four hundred Members only twenty- 
two voted for his motion last night, the 
people would be convinced that a majority 
of that House was not disposed to lighten 
the public burthens. The Monarch 
should attend to the wants and wishes of 
her people, and endeavour to live in their 
affections, instead of wringing from them 
the utmost extent of money which the 
aristocracy in that House might be dis- 
posed to grant. One-half the officers of 
the Royal Household were not at all ne- 
cessary for the comfort or dignity of the 
Sovereign, but were a part of that empty 
parade which, during the reign of George 
the 4th, was introduced into the Court. 
In 1792, 16,000,000/. was the whole 
amount of annual revenue derived from the 
people ; 50,000,000/. now was wrung from 
their hard earnings. Five millions, then, 
paid the whole expenses of the civil list, of 
the army, the navy, the ordnance, and 
other public establishments. Now, nearly 
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20,000,000/. was applied for these objects. 
He could not but feel pained when he 
reflected that while court dresses were so 
stiff with gold lace that they could almost 
stand erect, there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of her Majesty’s subjects who were 
in a state of starvation, and whose clothing 
was perfect tatters. As he did not believe 
this enormous amount of income was ne- 
cessary for the comfort. or dignity of the 
Crown, so he did not think that it was 
desired by her Majesty, but that it was 
only demanded by her Ministers; and 
he, therefore, complained on the part of 
her Majesty—whom he wished to stand 
high in the respect and affections of 
her subjects — of the immense load 
of sinecures and abuses which her 
Ministers were endeavouring to hang 
upon her. 

Mr. J. Fielden said, he should be the last 
person to throw any impediment in the 
way of making a suitable provision for her 
Majesty, but he felt it to be his duty to 
oppose this grant. What was the condition 
of the people of this country? In Ireland 
they found no less than 2,300,000 souls 
who subsisted during a great part of the 
véear by begging. He said, that if her 
Majesty had been well informed of these 
facts, she would not have accepted this 
amount for the civil list. Then let the 
House look to Scotland and Ireland. The 
workmen who had supplied the most 
splendid articles to ornament the rich, and 
who had furnished the most beautiful 
fabrics worn at the late lord mayor's din- 
ner, were in the most pitiable plight. 
When he came up to London, in the year 
1833, he called the attention of the House 
to this subject, and petitions, which had 
been subsequently presented by him, con- 
firmed the statements which he had made. 
He had stated that many of these poor 
men, who were weavers, had no other 
means of subsistence from day to day. 
Since that period, three Committees in 
that House had proved all the allegations 
which he had made to be literally correct. 
The wages of the hand-loom weavers had 
been reduced in their amount. This had 
been stated in the petition from Manches- 
ter, and these petitioners declared that 
they were ready to prove the assertions 
which they made before the commissioners 
who were about to inquire into their case. 
He had heard a clergyman, too, in his 
evidence before the Poor-law Committee, 
declare that the labourers in his neigh- 
bourhood were reduced to living on bread 
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and water. Now, when they saw the mass 
of the people suffering under such a state 
of misery, he thought with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, that they had a right to 
complain of that Administration who had 
been, and still were, the Queen’s advisers. 
They had a right to complain of those 
Ministers who had not laid the real state 
of the people before her Majesty. Sure he 
was, that, had her Majesty been apprised of 
these melancholy facts, she would not have 
accepted the grant tendered without first 
requiring at their hands a redress of her 
people’s grievances. 
Bill to be engrossed. 


Ducugss or Kent’s Annuity.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
the House resolve itself into Committee on 
the Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn rose for the purpose of 
making a few observations on the Bill be« 
fore the House. Whatever objection he 
might have to the Bill in its present form, 
it did not arise from the provision 
made for her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent; but the point he had 
in view, and which he was anxious to 
impress on the House, was, thatin all money 
Bills especially, they should be extremely 
careful not to depart ‘from the line of pre- 
cedent which guarded the public against 
improper conduct either on the part of in- 
dividual Members or on the part of the 
Government of the country. It was not 
merely matter of form, but was also matter 
of substance. The principle on which the 
House acted with respect to money grants 
was well known to be this, that no mone 
grant could be made to the Crown until 
that grant had been considered in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. That was the 
first principle of all money grants, and it 
stood on a just ground, that there might 
be an ample opportunity of previous dis- 
cussion. The second principle, which was 
one immediately arising out of the first, 
was, that whenever bills should be brought 
in, there should be no power in that bill of 
augmenting the provision that had been 
previously made in the resolution, other- 
wise they would have the power of defeat- 
ing the original frule, which was to have 
the amplest discussion on the whole grant 
in a Committee of that House. If the 
House bore that in mind, and looked at 
the printed bill, they would see that the 
bill was a direct violation of the rules and 
orders of the House. The resolution the 
House passed on a previous evening was 
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that her Majesty be enabled to grant an 
additional yearly sum, not exceeding 
8,000/., out of the Consolidated Fund, for 
a more adequate provision for her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. On look- 
ing at the bill, to see how the resolution 
had been carried into effect, he found it 
was stated that “ her Majesty should be 
empowered to grant by letters patent to 
her Royal Highness, for the term of ker 
natural life, a certain annual payment or 
annuity of 30,609/., of lawful money of 
Great Britain.” Now it was obvious to 
any one that upon the face of the bill there 
could be no possible discovery of any con- 
nection between the grant of 30,000/., in 
the body of the bill, and the vote in com- 
mittee of sapply of 8,000/. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
words are “ Additional yearly sum.” 

Mr. Goulburn—Yes, that was stated : 
but those were not the terms in which the 
vote ought to have been made. The House 
would bear in mind the second principle 
he had laid down, namely, that there was 
to be noaugmentation in the payment that 
was not stated in the previous vote. He 
was prepared to show that, even admitting 
the whole force of the word “ additiunal,” 
on which it appeared;the Chancellor of. the 
Exchequer inténded to insist, there was in 
this 30,000/. an additional grant, for which 
no provision had ever been made by Par- 
liament. The next sum to which her 
Royal Highness was entitled was a sum of 
6,000/. given to her Royal Highness by 
an Act passed in 1825, and, as his arguriieht 
with respect to the discrepancy between the 
bill and the resolution rested upon that 
and the subsequent Act, it would be suffi- 
cient for him to deal with it as applicable 
to that act, and not trouble himself or the 
House with the other. The Act which 
gave her Royal Highness 6,000/., was an 
act to enable his Majesty to grant that sum 
annually to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, for the purpose of en- 
abling her to provide for the support and 
education of the Princess Alexandrina 
Victoria. The preamble stated, that it was 
expedient to make an additional provision 
for her Royal Highness the Princess Vic. 
toria ; and it was granted in such a way 
that in the body of the bill no person could 
suppose that it was extended beyond the 
support and education of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Victoria, nor was there 
one word to imply that it was granted for 
her Royal Highness’s life. There was not 
pne word to intimate that it had been 
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given for the life of the Princess Victoria ; 
but it was expressly stated that it was 
given for her support and education. Let 
them construe the Act, therefore, as they 
would, it could not be extended beyond the 
life of the Princess Victoria. He, (Mr. 
Goulburn) believed, that when her Royal 
Highness became Queen that sum neces- 
sarily ceased, because her relation to the 
Throne necessarily superseded any provi- 
sion for education, which was the object of 
the Act—and, therefore, his own opinion 
was, that the act referred only toher support 
and education, and that when these causes 
ceased to operate the grant necessarily 
dropped. He confessed, therefore, that it 
was with some surprise he heard that the 
principle was contested ; but he would 
take it in a more extended sense, and he 
would say, what no one could deny, that 
the money which had been granted for the 
support and education of the Princess 
Victoria could not endure after she had 
expired ; and that if it were contended that 
the grant had been given during the life 
of the Princess Victoria whenever she died 
they were bound necessarily to put an end 
to it. Even if the former principle which he 
had laid down had been denied no one could 
deny that the death of the Queen would put 
an end altogether to the grant. He thought 
his right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would admit that fact. 
[The Chancellor of the Exchequer: No, 
no.}] He was anxious to hear by what ar- 
gument the right hon. Gentleman could 
maintain that her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent was entitled to that 
grant after the death of the Queen. If, | 
however, on the death of the Queen, as he © 
would suppose, for argument sake, the 
grant came to an end, then the Duchess of 
Kent had an annuity granted to her during 
the life of the Princess Victoria. He 
begged the House would follow him in his 
argument upon that point, for he feared 
he had not made himself very intelligible. 
What, however, did the Bill do? It gave 
30,0001. to the Duchess of Kent for her 
own life. He had been told that 8,000/. 
additional was all that the resolution au- 
thorised ; and as they stated it was 80, ” 
the Bill ought to have been drawn to 
grant 8,000/. in addition to the provision 
previously made for her Royal Highness by 
Act of Parliament. That would be con- 
formable to the manner in which votes had 
been made in Committee of Supply in that 
House ; but here it was said that they 
gave her Royal Highness the grant for the 
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whole of her life. He had shown them, by 
reference to the statute of 1835, that the 
grant of 6,000/. was for the life of the 
Princess Victoria. Taking it in the most 
extended sense, 6,000/. which had been 
granted for the life of the Queen could not 
be extended into an annuity for the Duchess 
of Kent; and, although the probability 
was, that the Queen, being younger in life, 
might survive her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent ; yet an annuity granted 
for the life of an individual herself was far 
more valuable than an annuity granted for 
the life of another; and although it was 
probable that an annuity for the life of the 
Duchess of Kent would not be continued 
so long as one for the life of the Princess 
Victoria, yet it was more valuable to the 
individual to have it granted for her own 
lifetime. That was, therefore, in the Bill 
a more valuable grant than the one stated 
in the resolution, and it was therefore a 
violation of the rules of that House. But 
if he was right on the other point, and 
that the grant had been given for the edu- 
cational support of the Princess Victoria, 
then he said that he had made out a case 
to show that the 6,000/. now granted, 
ought to have been granted in Committee 
of Supply before it had been introduced 
into the Bill. He would not apply the 
argument which he had thus stated to 
another 6,000/. granted under the same 
circumstances, to which that argument also 
applied, though, perhaps, to a less extent. 
If the tenure upon which an annuity was : 
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granted was rendered more valuable than 
it was at first, the grant was, in fact, ac- 
tually larger than had at first been voted | 
by the Committee. He felt it his duty to | 
bring this question before the House, for | 
if the Bill had passed in its present shape | 
a precedent would have been created for | 
all succeeding Governments to vary the | 
grants of public money from the sum voted | 
in Committee. This practice had not been | 
followed in preceding reigns, for when the 
tenure upon which annuities were granted | 
to royal princes was changed, the resolu- 
tions of the Committee had distinctly 
stated the real nature of the grant to be 
conferred. All that he now asked was, 
either that the Bill should, like former 
Bills of the same kind, follow the terms of 
the resolution of the Committee of Supply, 
or that a resolution should be come to in 
Committee, expressly granting to her royal 
highness the Duchess of Kent 30,0001. per 
annum for life, in lieu of the allowance now 





given by Act of Parliament. He there. 
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fore thought the proper course would be 
to move a Committee of the whole House 
to make a grant to her royal highness the 
Duchess of Kent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that his right hon. Friend, in bringing the 
subject before the House, had done what 
was precisely his duty, and he personally 
thanked him for calling the attention of 
the House to it. Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was correct in his reasoning, or 
in the inferences which he drew from the 
Act, undoubtedly the Bill on the table of 
the House ought to be conformable to its 
resolutions, and it was the duty of the 
House to see that the Bill introduced was 
precisely coincident with them. He wished 
to call to the recollection of the House 
that even if the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman were correct there had 
been no mystification on his part. He had 
assumed that her royal highness the 
Duchess of Kent had an income of 22,0001., 
and he proposed to make it 30,000/. There, 
therefore, could be no charge of bad faith 
on his part, nor did he understand that 
any imputation had been cast on the Go- 
vernment by the right hon. Gentle- 
man by the course he had taken. He 
knew that there was a difficulty in pro- 
curing the attention of the House to a sub- 
ject like the present, but he thought it 
was one worthy of its consideration, and 
he therefore felt bound to bring it before 
the House. He thought, however, consi- 
dering that the facts lay in a minute 
compass, that he should not feel it neces. 
sary to occupy its attention for any length 
of time. His right hon. Friend had stated 
rightly, that the Duchess of Kent held her 
income under three Acts of Parliament. 
As the Jointure Act was not. now in ques- 
tion, he would pass that by. The Act of 
1825, in the recital and preamble, declared 
that it was to provide for the more honour- 
able support and education of the Princess 
Victoria; but then came the enactment 
which granted to the Duchess of Kent an 
aunuity of 6,000/.: in the enacting part 
no reference was made to the Princess 
Victoria; it was a grant to the Duchess 
of Kent of 6,000/., and it was true that 
there were no words in the Act giving it 
to the Duchess of Kent for her life. He 
would now come to the second Act, of 
1831, which was to provide for the better 
support of her Royal Highness the Du- 
chess of Kent, and for the better support 
and education of the Princess Victoria. 
That Act granted an annuity to the 
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Duchess of Kent of 10,000/., but it stated 
that 4,000/. was for the life of the Duchess 
of Kent, and 6,000/. was for the life of 
the present Queen, then the Princess 
Victoria. Now he contended that, with 
respect to the grant of 4,000/. a-year 
to the Duchess of Kent as her join- 
ture, there could be no question. ‘The 
only question that could arise regarded 
the annuity of 6,000/. a-year, which had 
been granted in 1831 for the life of the 
Queen, and the grant that had been made 
in 1825. He believed, that when he 
stated the facts the House would agree 
with him, that no difficulties could arise 
with respect to these annuities either. 
He would first address himself to the 
grant of 6,000/. which was made in 1831; 
and he held that, with respect to this 
grant, there could not be a possibility of 
doubt that it endured for the lifetime of 
the Queen. Here was a beginning and 
an end, as clear as anything could be, for 
the Act declared, without a possibiliiy of 
doubt, that the annuity should subsist 
from the time of the grant, and during 
the life of the Queen. If it were a prin- 
ciple of law, that in doubtful enactments 
the intention of the Legislature was to be 
arrived at by the preamble or recital of 
the Bill, it would be clearly shown by the 
preamble of that Act, that such was the 
intention. But there was nothing at all 
doubtful in the wording of the Act itself, 
for it declared that the annuity was to 
commence from the time of the grant, and 
to endure during the lifetime of her Ma- 
jesty, and that it was payable to the 
Duchess of Kent. Now, it could not be 
contended either that the Queen was not 
still living, or that the annuity was not 
payable to the Duchess of Kent. He 
wished to impress on the House, that the 
grant was made for the lifetime of the 
Queen. The question then resolved itself 
into this—-was the Queen still living, or 
was she not? and if she was still living, 
whether the annuity granted to the Du- 
chess of Kent was to endure or not? 
Now, he held, that on every principle that 
annuity so granted still subsisted. He 
would take the liberty of referring the 
House to a precedent which he considered 
a most important one, as bearing on this 
question, namely, the annuity granted by 
statute to the Duke and Duchess of Cla- 
rence for their lives. The Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence ceased to exist when 
they became king and queen of England, 
but did the aunuity cease? Certainly 
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not ; for it subsisted during the lifetime 
of the parties. If anew construction were 
to be put upon the Act of 1831, to the 
effect that the annuity of the Queen 
Dowager, under that Act, was termivable 
upon the death of his late Majesty, the 
allowance to the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence ought, by a parity of reasoning, 
to have ceased upon the alternate status of 
those personages, when the Duke of Cla- 
rence was raised to the throne. There 
was a difference between the statute of 
1825 and that of 1831. The former did 
not specifically declare that the grant to 
the Duchess of Kent was to be for life. If 
there had been a clause to that effect, the 
Act would be the same as the statute of 
1831, which expressly authorised a grant 
to the Queen for her life, and letters 
patent were made out also in those terms. 
But what else did the statute imply than 
that the grant was to her for life? Would 
it be that the grant was to be enjoyed 
only during the pleasure of the Crown ? 
He was glad to see the right hon, and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir E. Sug- 
den) taking notes, as he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) should have the advant- 
age of his legal knowledge upon the ques- 
tion. He could not see any ground for 
doubting that it was a grant for life. But 
if it were regarded as a grant during plea- 
sure, that construction would defeat the 
intention of the statute. Or was it, on 
the other hand, to be taken as a grant for 
the education of an individual, and to 
cease when the education of that indivi- 
dual was completed? Nothing was more 
common between subject and subject than 
to make a settlement upon a wife for the 
education of the children ; and though one 
of them should actually die, the grant 
would continue to the mother. He knew 
that a graut from the Crown was to be 
considered on different grounds from a 
settlement between subject and subject. 
Amongst private individuals, a grant was 
to be construed in favour of the “ gran- 
tee ;” but, on the contrary, when the 
Crown was concerned, the grant must be 
construed in favour of the “ granter.” 
Well, if it were contended, as to the grant 
in the case of the Duchess of Kent, that 
(contrary to the law that prevailed in 
similar cases between subject and subject) 
the grant should cease on the completion 
of the education for which it was granted. 
He begged them to look at the statute, 
and see what its terms were. Though he 
hoped he had satisfied the House that (as 
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he had acted certainly on the best advice) 
the proceedings upon this subject had 
been perfectly regular, he should be happy 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
for if a mistake had been fallen into, he 
would most willingly correct it. 

Lord John Russell: Will the House 
allow me to say a few words before the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite addresses 
himself to this question? I would re- 
mark, that there are two different parts 
of the question ; one is what belongs to 
the Duchess by law, and what is allowed 


her by this Bill; and the other which has_ 


been raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite is, as to the forms of this House 
and the mode of proceeding which should 
be adopted in order to make this Bill con- 
formable to precedents. As to the first 
question, I think my right hon. Friend’s 
argument—confirmed as it is by the au- 
thorities which he stated—is fully sufli- 
cient to dispose of it. But with regard to 
the other question—of the Bill being con- 
formable to the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee—I think there may be considerable 
doubt upon it. And I shall be happy to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
address himself to both parts of the ques- 
tion, for I agree that, in our present pro- 
ceedings, it would be well to leave no 
doubt upon the subject, and that what we 
do should be in exact conformity to former 
precedents. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, it would be in 
the recollection of the House, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, proposed the resolution 
for 8,000/., he being perfectly aware of 
the objections that might arise, but not 
wishing to state them so as to throw any 
impediment in the way of what was then 
going on, got up and suggested to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had better 
take the resolution for 30,000/., including 
what the Duchess was already entitled to. 
He did not blame the right hon. Gentle- 
man for not having adopted his sugges- 
tion, and he only mentioned it for the 
purpose of putting himself right with the 
House, and to show that his object was 
not to raise an impediment, but to prevent 
an obstruction. With these observations, 
he would come at once to the real question 
at issue. Now, he must say, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no right 
whatever to disqualify himself upon the 
ground of want of legal knowledge, be- 
cause he had discussed it with a know- 
ledge of the subject which no Gentleman 
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could dispute. The two questions of law 
arose on the two Acts, and the third ques- 
tion was that which the noble Lord had 
called to his attention—the question upon 
the forms of the House. As regarded the 
two Acts, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, they should be put out of the 
question. Her Royal Highness had, under 
the Act of 1825, 4,000/: for herself, and 
6,000. for the honourable support and 
education of the Princess; and she was 
now, subject to the approbation of the 
House, entitled to 8,000/.—that made 
18,000/., and the question now was, whe- 
ther the resolution should be for the addi- 
tional 12,000/. added to the Bill. As re- 
garded the first question relating to the 
Act of 1825, the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
stated the case of the Duchess of Kent 
was similar to the case of an annuity 
granted to a married woman for the sup- 
port of herself and children ; and if they 
died, the annuity would be vested in her- 
self. Generally speaking, that was so; 
for this reason, that the intention was 
so clear nobody could doubt it—he who 
ran might read. “I give to my wife 
5,000/. a-year for her own support, and 
the bringing up of her children’—what 
did that imply, but that she was to bring 
up her children while they required to be 
brought up? and therefore no such ques- 
tion could arise there. As regarded the 
particular construction of the Act of 1825, 
it depended on particular grounds, and he 
would state to the House generally, what 
he considered to be the grounds. He 
begged again to say, that he would state his 
opinions as if he was talking to any private 
friend, and not as an individual sitting on 
the Opposition benches. ‘The rule of law 
was, that the title of an Act should agree 
with the preamble ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the preamble did not contract or govern 
the enacting part. Taking the statute of 
1825 by that rule, they would find the 
title of the Act agreed with the preamble, 
and the preamble was, to grant an annuity 
for the Duchess and the Princess, This 
was an annuity to the Duchess for the ho- 
nourable support and maintenance of the 
Princess. It might be that it was intended 
for life, but there being an ambiguity, they 
were entitled to look at the preamble to 
clear up that ambiguity, and to gather 
from the preamble what the intention was. 
Taking the preamble and the enacting part 
together, and giving it a fair and honest 
construction according to its meaning, he 
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should hold that the meaning of it was, to 
provide an annual sum to the Duchess for 
the annual support and education of the 
Princess—during what time? Why, ne- 
cessarily, during the time the Princess 
needed it. His own opinion was, not 
giving it as from the opposition side of the 
House, that that grant of 6,000/. had vir- 
tually, if not legally, and according to the 
true intent of the Act, ceased, and was no 
longer in existence. Now, the question as 
regarded the annuity of 10,000/. under the 
Act of 1831 was of a different nature, and 
he believed that presented a dilemma in 
the way of the right hon. Gentleman as 
regarded the third point, to which the 
noble Lord had called the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with refer- 
ence to the construction of the Act of 1825. 
The annuity might have been wanted 
beyond the minority of the Princess to pay 
for her education, and the Act, he had no 
doubt, was drawn in the most generous and 
ambiguous terms, in order to let in any 
case that might occur. As to the Act of 
1831, that admitted of no question or dis- 
pute about the purpose for which the 
6,000/. a-year was to be given. ‘The pre- 
amble was to make a condition “for the 
better support of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, and the honourable sup- 
port and education of the Princess.” The 
way in which that Act empowered the 
Crown to grant the annuity of 10,0001, 
was 4,000/. a-year for the life ofthe Duch- 
ess, and 6,000/. a-year for the life of the 
Princess. The 4,000/. a-year was given 
to the Duchess of Kent for her own swp- 
port, and therefore for her own life; the 
6,000/. being for the education of the 
Princess, was confined to the life of the 
Princess, and was not given to the Duch- 
essin her own right. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that the annuity of 
6,000/. endured for the life of the Prin- 
cess. Ifit did, it would be necessary to 
go into Committee of the whole House. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated very 
positively his opinion that such was the 
case; but he (Sir E. Sugden) was deci- 
dedly of a contrary opinion. He had no 
more doubt than he had of his own exist- 
ence that the annuity would not endure to 
the personal representative of the Duchess 
beyond her life. The rule of law was, ifit 
was intended to make a personal gift, it 
could not go to the personal representative. 
The grant here said nothing about the ex- 
ecutors or administrators of the Duchess ; 
it only said that 6,000/, was for the life of 
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' the Princess Victoria, and the 4,000/. was 
| for the life of the Duchess. Now, he held 

it to be as clear as any point could be, that, 
_if a personal grant was made to the Duch- 
| ess for the life of the Princess, and another 
'to the Duchess, that if the latter died, 
‘there would be an end to the payment. 
| Then it would be true that a case had taken 
_ place that was not provided for by the Act ; 
| but if that was so then they must come 
again to the House. Another point arose 
upon the Act of 1831, which had been ar- 
gued by his right hon. Friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, namely, whether 
the Duchess, during her lifetime would 
be entitled to the 6,000/. in the event that 
had happened. In his opinion she would 
certainly not, according to the equity 
of the case or the spirit of the Act. The 
6,000/. had been given for the education of 
the Princess, and when that object was 
rendered unnecessary, the grant would 
cease. He considered, therefore, that the 
grant of 6,000/. had ceased with the neces- 
sity for which it was voted. He did not 
consider the case of the late Duke of Clar- 
ence to be at all in point. Had the grant 
to his Royal Highness been for his natural 
life, no change of station could have termi- 
nated it, but, in fact, it was surrendered on 
his Royal Highness’saccession tothe Throne. 
There was another point on which he wished 
to make an observation—as to the effect of 
the resolutions of the Committee. Assum- 
ing even that, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated, the second Act gave 
the additional annuity to her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent for her life, it 
was clear that the House must go into 
Committee to make a new grant; for the 
life on which the annuity was granted 
could not be changed without a resulution 
of that House. It was not a question as to 
which life was most valuable. Supposing 
that one was worth a year’s, and the other 
forty years’ purchase, the former could 
not be changed for the latter without 
a resolution of that House. In point 
of law he submitted, most undoubtedly in 
point of equity, and according to a fair con« 
struction of the words of the Act of Par- 
jiament, the 12,000/, a-year was no longer 
in the possession of the Duchess for the 
purposes of expenditure. But it was the 
general feeling of the House that her 
Royal Highness should enjoy the whole 
30,000/. per annum, as some mark of the 
nation’s gratitude for her careful education 
of her illustrious daughter. Without of- 
fering the least objection, therefore, to that 
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grant, he merely suggested that a Com- 
mittee of the whole House should take the 
question into consideration, for the purpose 
of making the proceedings conformable to 
precedent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
extremely glad of the proposal made by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and with- 
out going further he would say the course 
laid down by him would relieve the House 
from the danger of misapprehension in a 
maiter of such importance. He would, 
therefore, adopt the course suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and move that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, in order to pass a re- 
solution which would be in conformity 
with its rules. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man saw no objection, he would, in order 
to give effect to his suggestion, fix the 
Committee on the Bill for a future day. 

Original motion withdrawn; and the 
House, on the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to take into 
consideration the acts granting annuities to 
the Duchess of Kent, and her Majesty’s 
late most gracious Message. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
“ That the several annuities granted to her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, in 
pursuance of several acts of the fifty-eighth 
year of King George the 3rd, the sixth 
year of King George the 4th, and the first 
and second year of his late Majesty, King 
William the 4th, shall cease and determine 
at such time as may be fixed by any Act to 
be passed in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment ; and that, in lieu thereof, her Ma- 
jesty be empowered to grant, out of the 
consolidated fund of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, a clear yearly 
sum of 22,000/. to her said Royal High- 
ness, for her life, which sum, in addition 
to the yearly sum of 8,0001., already agreed 
to be granted in the present Session, 
amounts to the clear yearly sum of 
30,0007. for the life of her said Royal 
Highness.” 

Resolution agreed to. 
sumed. 


The House re- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, December 18, 1837. 


MrinutTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Marquess of 
LAnspownE, from the Society of Friends in England 
and Wales, against the Municipal Officers’ Declarations 
Bill, because it does not extend to them. 


Post-Orrice.] Lord Brougham, in 
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presenting a petition from the Lord mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London, in common council assembled, 
on the subject of the Post-office, said that 
no portion of her Majesty's subjects had a 
deeper interest in the good regulation of 
that great establishment than the citizens 
of the great city whom the petitioners 
represented. The petitioners stated that 
a swift communication by post tended 
greatly to the improvement of the com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture of 
this country, and was also highly import- 
ant for the collection and diffusion of in- 
formation, by which the education of the 
people would be greatly accelerated, as 
well as friendly intercourse forwarded. 
The mercantile part of the city of London 
had turned their attention to this subject ; 
they had very fully gone into the details ; 
they had themselves very extensive ex~ 
perience on the question; they had the 
capacity beyond most men of examining 
the particulars and principles of any plan 
which might be adopted for its improve- 
ment; therefore their opinion was entitled 
to operate by way of testimony in refer- 
ence to any plan, and they gave it in 
favour of Mr. Rowland Hill’s. It did not 
appear that they approved that plan in all 
its details; but it was clearly the prin- 
ciple of that plan to which they referred, 
because they alluded to the ninth report 
of the Commissioners of Post-office in- 
quiry, and prayed that the Government 
would make the experiment suggested in 
the first instance in the twopenny-post 
department. He need hardly remind 
their Lordships that there was no autho- 
rity on such a subject so high as that of 
the mercantile and trading classes of the 
community; and there was perhaps no 
person of higher authority among mer- 
cantile and trading men than his noble 
Friend (Lord Ashburton). That noble 
Lord had come to the opinion that the 
conveyance of letters was not of itself—a 
due regard being had to the convenience 
of the public—a proper subject of taxation 
for the purpose of revenue. No doubt 
the difficulty would be great of retracing 
their steps; but if the question were 
raised for the first time whether a great 
mercantile country ought to make the 
postage or conveyance of letters a subject 
of revenue or a matter of taxation, he 
thought the answer of his noble Friend 
would be in the negative, as well as the 
answer which he himself would give. He 
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would now take it that even after so large 
a revenue as a million and a half had been 
collected and received, even if the altera- 
tion tended generally to lower that 
revenue, it would in the end not only 
compensate itself, and raise the revenue to 
its former pitch, but would greatly -in- 
crease that revenue. Such was the pro- 
position which, as soon as the question 
came before their Lordships in a more fit 
shape to decide, he (Lord Brougham) for 
one was prepared to maintain. He would 
go at once to the reduction of one penny 
per half ounce, which was the proposition 
of Mr. Hill. He (Lord Brougham) did 
not mean to assert that such a diminution 
of the postage would so largely increase 
the number of letters soas to bring up the 
gross revenue to its present amount. He 
would go further. He looked forward to 
the great boon which it would confer upon 
the whole mercantile world in this country 
— the vast increase which it would give to 
the great trading interests of the country, 
by which the revenue in every branch 
must be greatly and wonderfully increased. 
He rejoiced at the presence of his noble 
Friend the Postmaster-General, because 
he wished much to tell him that he (Lord 
Lichfield) had failed to satisfy his (Lord 
Brougham’s) mind that the plan suggested 
by Mr. Hill was so totally impracticable 
as he had stated it to be. He conceived 
that the whole of his noble Friend’s calcu- 
lation was founded upon a statement that 
the total number of letters now was be- 
tween forty-two and forty-three millions. 
His noble Friend confined himself exclu- 
sively to the general post, but there the 
author of the plan, Mr. Hill, and the au- 
thorities at the Post-office, were at direct 
issue. That was the very point in dispute 
between the parties. Mr. Hill calculated 
the letters going through the Post-office 
at 794 millions--in round numbers, 80 
millions. He believed it was a fact 
beyond dispute that 223 millions passed 
through the Post-offices in London in a 
year. Ten millions of those 22§ millions 
went through the general post, while 123 
went through the twopenny or threepenny 
post. In the calculations, therefore, they 
were to deduct the 10 millions from the 
223 millions. His noble Friend had taken 
those 10 millions, and made his calculation 
for the whole country. He found these 
yielded 460,000/., and then he found the 
whole of the general post letters for the 
United Kingdom yielded about four times 
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that sum: This proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the average value of the 
country letters to the revenue was pre- 
cisely the same as the average value of 
the letters in the London district; the 
average of each letter in the London 
district was calculated at 124d. Every 
one knew that the amount of postage in 
London was larger than in the country, 
because the London letters included large 
packages of foreign letters, which went to 
swell the amount of the postage received, 
and to increase the average value of the 
letters, and might raise it to 124d. in 
the London district. But in the country 
districts there were no such circumstances, 
because very few foreign packages were 
sent into the country. It was not correct 
to state that Mr. Hill’s plan made no 
provision for any increased expense in the 
Post-office department, in consequence of 
the increased number of letters and the 
amount of business to be attended to; he 
allowed 225,000/. for the additional ex- 
pense of working his plan. The im- 
practicability was another grand objec- 
tion to this plan; there was nothing new 
in that objection. Indeed, the word had 
often been used in that House and else- 
where as establishing an insuperable ob- 
jection toall plans for the improvement of 
the Post-office. He could refresh the 
memory of their Lordships by referring to 
the places and occasions when this word 
had been used as reasonably and quite as 
positively as it was now used. Their 
Lordships would recollect that in the year 
1784 a gentleman named Palmer recom- 
mended the adoption of a system of mail- 
coach carriages, when at that time 
the mails were carried at the rate of 
three miles and a half an hour. Mr. 
Palmer was of opinion, that they could be 
carried at the rate of seven miles an hour, 
if not more. Did not their Lordships 
recollect the alarm which the announce- 
ment of this proposition spread through 
every department of the Post-office? 
Did they recollect the indignation, the 
absolute contempt—the scornful contempt 
with which it was received by all the 
officials of the Post-office? A contempt 
equalled only by the loud chorus of ap- 
plause which they rung in the ears of 
Parliament in praise of every one man, 
every one rule, every one regulation in 
any way connected with any one depart- 
ment of that most perfect establishment, 
the Post-office of 1784, with its safe, 
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sure, and steady mails of three miles and 
a half an hour. The Committee of the 
House of Commons, in its Report upon 
this subject in 1797, declared, that “ the 
more we consider the plans of Mr. Palmer, 
the more are we convinced of the insuper- 
able difficulty in attempting to bring them 
into operation. The officers of the Post- 
office, whom we regard as the best judges 
of the question, have been examined be- 
fore us, and are unanimously of opinion, 
that the thing is totally impracticable.” 
Another Commiitee, reporting on the same 
subject, said, “‘ We have examined the 
oldest and ablest officers of the Post- 
office,” (it was always the oldest and 
ablest, for the Committees considered the 
term synonymous), ‘‘ and the oldest and 
ablest officers had no confidence whatever 
in the plan.” Indeed, in looking over 
these Reports, he found that it was always 
the oldest and ablest who had the greatest 
contempt for improvement, and that the 
older an officer was, the greater contempt 
he had for the officer who was less old 
than himself. They were all, however, 
both young and old, positively of opinion, 
that the plan of Mr. Palmer was not only 
impracticable, but dangerous to commerce 
and finance. It was frightful for their 
Lordships to think of the dangers which 
the commerce and finance of the country 
nad escaped since that period. They had 
been exposed, not only to the dangers of the 
French war and the orders in council, but 
they had likewise escaped the dangers in- 
curred by the melancholy and awful change 
of the speed of the mails from three and a 
half miles to seven miles an hour. But 
that was not all; the finances of the coun- 
try had an escape possibly greater. When 
Mr. Palmer, in 1784, laid his reckless 
hand on the pace of the Post-office horses, 
the revenue in that department was 
150,0002. a-year, and it had since that 
time fallen to 1,500,000/. Notwithstand- 
ing all that had been done to accelerate 
its fall by increasing the speed of mails, 
and although the Bath mail, instead of 
taking eighteen hours on its journey, ar- 
rived now in thirteen or fourteen. It was 
the tortoise they emulated at the Post- 
office. It might be supposed to be a very 
simple proposition, that the passengers 
and property which went by the mail, 
would be more safe from there being a 
guard to each coach. The old and able 
officers of the Post-office, however, 


thought differently. They contended that 
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it was a most erroneous notion to suppose 
that, having a guard, would increase the 
security. One of the objections they 
urged was, that in a case of robbery, 
where there was a guard, there would be 
resistance, and the result of that would 
be bloodshed. They maintained that the 
only way of preventing robbery was to 
cut the Bank notes and send them by the 
mail. People must send one half, and 
wait till informed of its safe arrival before 
they sent the other. Speaking, no doubt, 
from actual experience, they said that the 
strongest carts that could be made, lined 
and bound with iron, were not proof 
against the robbers of mails. He begged 
their Lordships’ pardon for giving them 
these specimens of the wisdom of their 
ancestors. Those personages, however, 
had interrupted the progress of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s plan in every possible way; they 
had cast cold water on it for months and 
years; and yet no sooner was it estab- 
lished than all approved of it, and all felt 
the benefit of it, except the Postmasters, 
who, for eighteen months afterwards, said 
it was dangerous and detrimental to the 
revenue. They all agreed that it was 
chimerical, visionary, speculative ; but all 
the chimera and speculativeness that ex- 
isted in relation to the plan, was not in 
the plan itself, but in the objections 
raised by those who had nothing better 
than needless alarms to guide their easily 
pervertible minds. Had he presented this 
petition, as he proposed, a few nights ago, 
he should have asked his noble Friend if it 
was intended to try the plan in the way 
recommended, but that question had now 
been answered, and, he was sorry to say, 
answered in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
He knew his noble Friend too well to 
suppose him capable of holding out any 
expectations for which he had not good 
erounds. Very sanguine expectations had 
been entertained, but contrary to those 
expectations the hopes of himself, of many 
others, and amongst these he believed his 
noble Friend himself had been greatly 
disappointed. Instead of carrying into 
execution the plan according to the ninth 
report, another plan was to be carried 
into execution totally different in its na- 
ture, and which might fail over and over 
again, without the possibility of even a 
post-office speculator pretending that it 
was a failure of Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan, 
because it was to be confined now to the 
twopenny-postage. Mr. Hill’s plan was 
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not that the postage should be reduced to | which Mr. Hill calculated was, that about 


twopence—it \ 


be reduced to a penny—the twopenny and | 


threepenny postage to a penny for all 
letters, and to try the plan in the two- 
penny and threepenny post alone. In- 
stead of this, the plan ergo to be 
tried was not the reduction of the post- 
age to a penny, but the reduction to two- 


pence, which, if it failed, either in refer- | 
and Mr. Hill had no right to multiply the 


ence to revenue or in any other respect, 
would be no kind of test whatever of the 
merits or goodness of Mr. Hill’s plan, but 


would be an experiment, under the pre- | 


tence of trying Mr. Hill’s plan, 
inconsistent with it. 

Viscount Duncannon said, 
Meture consideration, it was found to be 
inj xpedient to try the experiment of Mr. 


proposed. In the ninth report of the 
Commissioners, in which Mr. Hill's sug- 
gestions were embodied, it was recom- 
mended that stamp covers should be 
issued by the Post-otlice at one penny, to 
carry every thing under an ounce weight, 
not only for the short distance of three 
miles, but for twelve miles round the en- 
virons of London. The other part of the 
plan was, that there should be a stamp 
cover for two-pence, to carry any weight 
not exceeding six ounces; and that 
gestion was founded on the representations 
of the London publishers, who wished to 
have this means of transmitting pamphlets 
and other light public ations to the country. 

His right hon, Friend, 
the e Exchequer, however, did not intend 
to carry those suggestions into effect in the 
way proposed, but he determined on the 
issue of penny stamp covers for the short 
distances, and to reduce the fourpenny 
post to twopence. He admitted that this 
could not be considered as a trial of Mr. 
Hill’s plan, but he thought it the safer 
course in the first instance. 

The Earl of Lichfield said, there were one 
or two points in the noble and learned 
Lord’s calculations which were in some 
degree incorrect, and which he could have 
set right if he had brought down the 
returns which had been prepared on the 
subject. What he had stated was, that 
forty-two millions of chargeable letters 
passed through the general post-office ; 
and the way of ascertaining that was not 
according to the mode stated by his noble 
and learned Friend, which was, in reality 


Mr, Rowland Hill’s plan. The way in 


SUo'= 


the Chancellor of 


utterly | 
| departments, 
that after | 


yas that the postage : should | ten millions of letters passed through the 


general post, which being multiplie d by 
four, the calculated increase would amount 
to forty millions. He then took ten mil- 
lions of twopenny post letters, which he 
had multiplied by four, and that made 
the eighty millions of letters; but their 
Lordships must be aware that there was 
ho twopenny post throu: eho it the country, 


twopenny post circulated four times. To 
bring this plan to a fair test, he had no 
right to join the two-penny and general 
post office together. ‘They were distinct 
and the revenue derived 
from the post-office being so much, and 
the post letters being so many, the ex- 


| pence of transmission amounted to about 
H 1l’s plan to the full extent that had been | 


| letter 





one penny on the conveyance of each 

Mr. Hill stated that the expense 
of conveyance was only a penny I-16th, 
and he calculated upon one undred and 
thirty-six millions of newspapers and letters 
passing through the general post-office. 
Mr. Hill had not made any sufficient pro- 
vision for the increase in the establishment 
that this increased bulk would require. 
The charge on the post-office for trans- 
mission by the railways would be by 
weight, and there was no hope that the 
charge for transmission by that convey- 
ance would be at all reduced. Mr. 
Hill had entirely omitted to provide for 
the greater bulk of additional letters in 
his plan. At present the cost of mail 
coaches, &c., was 100,000/. per annum, 
for the conveyance of forty millions of 
chargeable letters, the chargeable corre- 
spondence paying for the transmission of 
the free correspondence, and if the postage 
charge were generally reduced to one penny 
for each letter, it would require twelve 
times the present circulation of letters 
to produce the revenue now derived from 
the post office charges. There was no pro« 
spect of any possibilty of reducing the 
clerk establishment of the post- -office. As 
it was it required the utmost exertions on 
the part of the sorting clerks to sort the 
letters, though the daily average was not 
more than 30,000. Indeed it was consi- 
sidered a very heavy evening when 30,000 
letters went out of town. The number of 
newspapers was frequently 50,000 or 
60,000. Supposing that, with the re- 
duced charge of one penny on each letter, 
it were found that ten times the present 
number of letters were transmitted through 


R, 
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the Post-office, this would obviously re- 
quire a proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of sorting clerks; for, instead of only 
30,000 letters to sort between five and 
half-past seven o’clock, there would be 
300,000; and, besides this, it would be- 
come absolutely necessary to enlarge the 
Post- office itself. He was ready to admit 
that a very considerable reduction in the 
Post-office charges might be made without 
any serious injury to the revenue; but it 
must be remarked, that to depart at all 
from Mr. Hill’s penny charge, would b« 
to depart altogether from his principle, 
which was based on uniform penny 
rate of postage. He quite agreed t 
experiment now about to be made could 
not be regarded as a trial Mr. 
plan. It was not a reduction of the post- 
age dues, but simply the giving parties 
the option of substituting a eran en- 
velope for the present mode of payment. 
If this mode of transmission were 
to meet with public approbation, then it 
might become a question how to apply the 
system to the general post. As to Mr. 
Hill’s plan, he was quite sure that its 
adoption would cause a considerable loss 
to the revenue. 

The Earl of Radnor agreed with what 
had fallen from the noble Lord who had 
just sat down; but what Mr. Rowland 
Hill had a right to complain of was, tha 
so much of his plan only had been taken 
as would ensure failure, and 
duce the’ belief that it was his. 
experiment was, whether the public would 
adopt a plan of envelopes, which they 
were to pay for beforehand. He knew 


one 


} ] 
hat the 


found 


its in- 


my 
hilt 


that it was diflicult to get the public out of 


an old track, and he was afraid such would 
be the case with the present experiment. 
Another objection was, that there would 
be a manifest loss in manufacturing the 
envelopes, some of which he had seen, and 
he must confess they were very beautiful, 
but they were to be manufactured by most 
intricate machinery, which would require 
avery great outlay for its construction. 
He thought it must be evident to every 
one that if Mr. Hill’s plan were partially 
adopted there would be a very great in- 
crease of letters. He had presented a 
petition from the booksellers of London on 
Friday night last, in which it was stated 
that if the taxation was reduced their cor- 
respondence would increase to the extent 
of twenty thousand, and some cases 
fifty thousand letters ajyear. There would 
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| certainly be a neceesity for a considerable 
extension of the Post Office, and the em- 
ployment of a greater number of sorting 


clerks ; but Mr. Rowland Hill had pointed 
out a mode by which a great saving might 
be effected in another departme ut—that of 


the accountants. He protested against 
the slighting and disingenuous manner in 
which Mr. Hill’s plan was treated. 

he Duke of Wellington said, that the 
impression on his mind certainly was, that 
the Government had taken the right course 
on this subject. Nothing could be so fatal 
as a great and sudden diminution of the 
rate of postage, and consequently revenue, 
particularly if it should be afterwards 
found disadvantageous. He had a great 
notion that it would be utterly impossible 
to reduce the rate of postage toa 1d. on 
al letters that were sent through the Two- 
penny Post. Ifthe profit were at present 
60,000/., and 60,000/. only, and if the 
number of letters as was stated, varied 


the Government would find 
that 60,0007. would not afford them the 
means of reducing the charge for the car- 
ld. Under these cir- 
thought that the Govern. 


cumstances | g 
at prudence in 


he 


had acted with er 
beginning their experiments on this sys- 


ment 


tem coment and by degrees. His 
pinion was, that they were quite right not 
to be in too great a hurry to reduce the 
payment of postage on letters. No person, 
not even the noble and learned Lord 
'(Brougham) pretended that there should 
be such a reduction that the profits would 
| be insufficient, not only to carry on the 
Post Office department, but to administer 
all the duties and pay all the expenses ; 





that was the lowest point to which the re- 
duction ought to be carried, but he was 
confident that the present proposal would 
carry it further. 

Lord Brow gham wished to disabuse the 
i House this subject. It was a mistake 
to suppose the plan of the Government 
was to be an experiment of Mr. Hill’s plan. 
[t had just enough of resemblance to Mr. 
Hill’s plan to make the public suppose 
that the plan had a trial, and in the event 
of a failure to enable the opponents of the 
plan to say that it had failed. It was not 
even an experiment of degrees. In no 
one way could it be said that it was a step 
towards carrying out the details of Mr. 
Hill’s plan. It bore, to be sure, a resem- 
blance to it, but he denied it carried with 
it its important features. [fe denied that 
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The Marquess of Lansdowne admitted 
the justice of the principle advocated by 
the noble and learned Lord. He was not 
indisposed to the extension of the provision 
of this Bill to Jews. If their Lordships 
thought as he did, that the tolerant cha- 

racter of the measure then before them 
ought to be extended, they ought not to 
be deterred from carrying out the bill, 


rather the principle of the bill, to a still 
greater length. He did not object to tl 
doctrines respecting the measure which 


had that night advocated their 
Lordships’ House, but what | 
for was this, that the bill 


aly so framed as to meet those views. No 


been in 
ie contended 


was not origin- 


far he acreed with the noble Lords who 
had spoken ; he agreed likewise with some 
of them in thinking that there was, and 
always must be, great difficulty in legis- 


lating upon subjects of this nature, where 
definitions respecting relizious belief 
Opinions were required, for it was not e: 


and 
Sy 
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to imagine how courts of law could enter | 
upon such inquiries without assuming to | 
themselves inquisitorial powers 1NCONSIStE nt } 


with the principles of the British Consti- 
tution. He professed himself favourable 
to acting upon broad principles ; but until 
a measure of that 
with full notice, he thought the most 
visable course would be to pass this Bill at 
all events; ate as far as it went, it would 
be a positive gain, extending 
ments did, to the three 
Gradual relief had always been the 
tice of the Legislature, and a 
it occurred only two years ago, when cer- 
tain disabilities affecting the Separatists 
were unmoved. Then, further, he wished 
to observe, that in passing this Bill, which 


t 


? 
its enact- 


as 
cenonin rations. 
prac- 


instance of 


was con fessedly vood so far as it went, 
they did not creat pF scaler from 
acting at a future time upon more ex- 


tended principles. As he had before, in 
effect, said, he was perfectly willing here- 
after, to support a measure for restoring 
rights enjoyed by religious sects, but he 
did not see how the present Bill could be 


nature was introduced | 


.d-| 


extended, especially without previous no- | 


tice. For these reasons he should feel 
bound to resist the amendment. 
Lord Brougham observed, that the ar- 


guments which had just fallen from the no- 


ble Marquess convinced him that in the | 


speech just finished he ought to have 
arrived at a totally different conclusion. 
His noble Friend had told them that their 
arguments were unanswerable — 


ou 
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would be vain to attempt any reply to 
their reasonings—that their data were 


beyond all possibility of dispute ; but still 
his noble Friend declared that he should 


vote against them; and why? Simply 
because he agreed with them. He told 
them that they were likely to be defeated, 


and in the same igen he told them that 


he w ms resolved to deprive them of the 
least chance of escaping that defeat by de- 
claring that he should vote against them. 
He doubted not that their Lordships must 
have felt no small astonishment at the 
proc ss of reasoning by which the noble 
Marquess convinced himself that he ought 
to say tosomany noble Lords in that House, 
‘© You desire to carry an extended measure, 
aud so do I, but I will not support you.” 
Could any man hesitate for a single mo- 
ment to admit that a Jew or a Camer- 
onian must feel himself stigmatised by the 
present Bill? Every religious sect not 


included in the description must feel it to 
be an invidious distinction, and to that ex- 
tent must feel that he had been ill-treated 


—nay, placed in a worse aieign than 
before as to any eventual chance of relief. 
The Bill professed mal oly to let in the 
Quakers—they were the great body whom 
the promoiers of the measure undertook to 
relieve; but what was the fact with regard 
to that uumerous, important, and highly 
respectable class of men ? They declared 


that they could not conscientiously avail 
themselves of the provisions of the Bill. 
He highly esteemed the Quakers as indi- 
viduals, he venerated their principles, and 


admired their practice ; he was, therefore 
unable to feel otherwise than grievously 
disappointed that a measure pt ( 
be for their advantage should prove to 
them no advantage at all. In the petition 
which had been presented to their Lord- 
ships it was most distinctly stated by the 
cominittee ofthat body that the Bill would 
afford them no relief; and he begged it 
to be understood that this committee did 
represent the whole body, as much as the 
commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland represented tle 
whole body of the General Assembly. This 
relation, his noble Friend, from his early 
education, would readily understand. It 
had been observed that the sects not ad- 
mitted by the Bill comprised each no great 
number of individuals; but let it be recol- 
lected that the sects themselves were nu- 
merous, and thatthe aggregate of indivi- 


rofessing to 


that it | duals was by no means ‘inconsiderable-~ 
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that they were scattered through every 


portion of the United Kingdom, and that 

the stigma cast upon the excluded would 
PY 

carry a sense of ill-treatment into every 

part of the country. 

The Marqu ss of Lansdown b pr org d if 
to be understood, that though admitting 
the force of argument by which the amend- 

ng 
ment was l, he vet ec 
such an amendmeat 


ynsidered 


Ih de- 


Ssuppot 


inadmissible 


liberating on sucha Bill with such a notic 
so large a principle as the mover of the 


amendmeni contemplated was inconsist 
with a Bill so framed. 
stood would let in the S 
vians, and Quakers. Let 
be properly and regularly introduced, and 
it should have his support 

Lord [Holland agreed, 
which his noble i‘riend 
—namely, that of going 
in its present shape, was better calculated 
and to ext 


oth r 


ihe measure as it 


AT 
‘tOra- 


paratists, 
a laren rmeasul 


that the 


propose d to 


Cou 


take 


on with the Bil 


nd that 


to secure success now, 


success hereafter, than the cours¢ 


which he, and those who thought with 
him, felt bound to take in supporting the 


amendment. No doubt, any noble Lord 
might support the Bill without | a jot 
less friendly to the more extended princi- 
ple. His more immediate purpose, how- 
ever, in rising, was to notice a remark 
which fell from a right rev. Lord near him. 
That right rev. Prelate appeared to 
to contend that the , 


ens 


' 
nim 


the person chosen to fill an official sit 

tion. Now tohim (Lord Holland) it did 
seem that that was not a matter within 
the province of human authority. It was 


contrary to that freedom whicl 


of the foundations of Protestantism; and 
to admit principle into British 
legislation would be a step towards the 
establishment of an inquisition. It 
directly the reverse of the principles 
which Parliament had a 
the exception of that | 


such a 


oad 
upon 

1 
lways acted, with 


1 


yt upon our le O1lS= | 
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lation, the sacramental test—Enelish laws | 
: 


and Protestant and Enelish Government 


were adverse to inquisitorial legislation. | 


The Constitution recognised no power to 
inquire into men’s thoughts on religious 
subjects. It was on the principle of 
right to ascertain men’s thoughts that the 
inquisition was founded, and every thing 


like an inquisition he was prepared to 
| pre} 
resist. 
‘The Bishop of. London had purpos ly 


avoided putting forth 
VOL. XXXIX, {shirt} 


Series § 


any spe ulative 
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the application ied 
Meryweather Turner. 
Witness having withdrawn, 
Mr. Pryme moved, that the time 


completing the recognizances be extended 


was sigi Montague 


for 


to the 26th of December. 
Sir 7. Fremantle did not see how the 
extension of the time could cure the error 


for which the had refused 
complete the recognizance. 

Mr. Pryme said, that the hon. Member 
took a very different view of this from that 
which his Friends at that (the 


examiners to 


Opposition) 
side of the House took the other evening, 
when a case somewhat similar came before 
them. 

TheChancellor of the Ex he {Ue rthou rht, 
the object sought for would be obtained 
by the enlareement of the time, as then 
the petitionel would have time to put in 
the real name, which was all that was 
asked, and which, assuming the security 
to be good, he thought ought not to b 


refused. 

Sir R. Peel would oppose the motion 
as the legal name had been 
which, in hie opinion, was in direct oppo- 


not oiven, 


sition to the law on the subject. He 
thought the House would establish a bad 
precedent by acceding to the motion, and 


hon. Members could not be sufficiently 
guarded in deciding on matters of this 
nature, and it would be highly indiscreet 
to supersede that ite pp of law which 
had been acted upon for a series of years, 
by establishing a precedent likely to tend 
to the encouragement of fraud. It would, 
in his opinion, be highly tisfactory 
the House to have the opinion of the 
on the subject. 
The Speaker said, 

although he was aware 
men would differ 


chan 


has 
many hon. Gentl 


that 


it was Opinion, 


from him, in cases 
similar to the present, the rules of th 
House should be strictly adhered to. Thi 
rigid observance of those rules would, he 


thought, tend materially to insure 
Lord J. Russell said, that on 
night there was a long debate on a 
similar to the present. 
Procter was rejected by 
and he thou; 


justice, 


cast 
A person named 
the 
oht on ood oro unds, as that 


ex, umiiners, 


had deseribed himself 


person as residing 
at South-bank, Regent’s park, and did 
not state that he was a tradesman in 
Exeter-street, Strand. On that oceasion, 
the House granted time for the parties to 


He a d 


the present case one by which 


amend the de scription, not think 





to 
} 


Friday | 
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Several 
had been altered on 


called rigidly. 


parties wl 


was on to act 


hames 


10S8e 


account of wills had continued the old 
signatures by which they were better 
known. Ifthe intention were honest, the 
llouse ought not to be too strict. What 
would be thought of the conduct of the 
House by the public, if after having 
granted an equitable relaxation on the 
Prides night, the strict rule should be 
enforced on the Monday 
H. Hard perl tly coin d in 

the opinion expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the chair. He thought the 
House should take upon itself an equitable 
jurisdiction, but adhere to the strict rule ; 
ind, although he had voted for the indul 

nce n ky " nicht owl to the re 

irks of the no Lord, the Member fo1 
Devon, on the validity of the securities 
vet, under existir circumstanees, he 

ould be prepared to vote for the rescind- 
ine of the decision the House had come to 
n that occasion. 

Viscount Howick said, that if the House 
did not exercise its discretion, in many 
instances ereat injustice would result. It 


was of considerable importance that elec- 


ti0n petition ; should not be invalidated by 


mere technical errors. Care should be 
taken that the law should be adhered to, 
and that the sureties were valid; but 
where an accidental error presented itself, 
in his opinion, the House ought to grant 
indulgence. 

The House divided :—Ayes 123; Noes 
Ot Majority 5 ‘ 

Ponrrrracr Eveces | Mr. Ag 
lionby rose to eall th iitention of the 
House to the petition of ir. James ( p 
pock, relative to the recognizances im th 
Pontefract Election Petition, He had 
been asked by the petitioner to present it 
to the House, though, if the hon. Membe: 
for Buckingham had been present, it 
would have been better for him to have 


done so, as he was more unted with 


the circumstances of the case. It was, 
. smal +. . ‘ 
however, immaterial, as either way it 
| would, he w as sure, rec ive the same eon 
sideration. In presenting this petition to 
rescind the order of the House made on 


Inquiry 


House } i 


| 
the 


Friday night, he did not intend to impugn 
the Hou that 
was made without 
lle 


was bound both 
and Lo 


decision of orde) 
nor say that it 
into the 


aS he 


petitioner 


+] . 
thie se on 
a pro] et 
Cas wi uld how 
to 


tor havine 


m jrustice 


himself 
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taken up this matter to do, a short state- | There was r important fact con- 
ment of the circumstances which had led } nected wit ise. which was, t ‘hi 
tu the present motion, A petition was | non-elector wl iad prop 1 Mr. Go 
presented to the Hoy on Friday las Moss, the w S 1s 
signed by Henry Gom 4, praying fol | before the House on | \ 
an extension of the time to enter into t) \t the part vho had proposed 
recognizances on his former petit had appeared befor e€Xa 
consequence of one of tl ro| «I s d ted, Mr. Coppoc! 
ties having been wrongly desci I and | ted as nt to Mr. Stanle: 
therefore rejected by tl X ners, i MM I Pontefi can that 
only witness wl W called one 
Richard Moss, not | n rocter, ha ( 
been rejected, and who was most coenizan ~ Ol 

of the circumstances of t es nor Mr. | | not Mr. Moss. M 
Kloranece, who | ' i tary | wre Vir. Fl y . 
agent, nor Mr. ¢ | Bon ) , sint 

himself, but Mr. Moss alon \ es S rent to t t 
evidence the House decided, sa an Mr. ( rf You \ ected SI 
had heard enouch, ind tl ht, u | i { Mr. Mos i ited | Sf ) 
the circumstances, the required 1 rent. It has n said that Mr. 
ought to be given. He would ask tl \I n t shij th ye Will 
ITouse, however, whether they did 1 tf i, the! ) iform me what Mr. M 
agree with him, that it was doubtful whe- | t | tter ¢ Mr. Cop 
ther Moss was Parliamentary agent to} pock ree 1 a note in answer, signed by 
Mr. Gompertz, and if so, whether le | James | ice, 9, ( no-<( Ss, saying, 
agent orin conjunction with Mr. Floran ‘that he had sitation in stating that 
and also, whether he acted for Mr. Gon ( un nt in this business at the 
pertz only, or for some other person be request of Mr. Moss, who was unable to 
sides, who might hereafter be his client ? rent himself in consequen as he 
Moss having said, he was the Parliament- | understood, of his having been a candi 
ary agent in this case, had weighed much | date at the election; that he (Mr. C 
with him. The present petitioner, how- | pock) was in error as to Moss’s being in 
ever, had made inqguirv on the ib} 4 ly irtne Ip with him; that he was sole 
and had found that Moss was nota Par- | ag , a S h had signed the notice 
liamentary agent, and never had been; | of suret to t petition.” He would 
and that in putting in the names of elas House ¢ question—whether th 
sureties in this case, it was done, not by | parties had decided that Procter wa 
Moss, but by Mr. Florance. At last | ecurity could not have said 
reneral election for Pontefract, tl | y in 1 from error in 
several candidates, one of whom was M1 but think the part 
Henry Gompe rtz, who was unsuecessful, | a in |} ‘ imst “6 ind t ugh 
and who had pi tition d against t| retul wr sul ! et they al in in 
of ene of the sitting Member Now t t laim tl Indulge e of tl 
question was, whether that candidate \ blot But for such a case, th petl 
fairly entitled to complain of the proceed- | t Ql tbea/ fide candidate—not 
ines of that election, and whether he | « ked up from tl Bench or from 
stood rectus in curid to claim the indule- | th He t cht this w 2 frau 
ence of the House Mr. Gomp rtz was a dul I te Ol | du ; ind one \ h | 
prisoner in the Queen’s Bench Prison for | the House woul yf protect Who wa 
the sum of 16,000/.; he never was at!the P enta agent in this case ? 
Pontefract, and yet he now petitioned th Vir. M | not state that he was sol 
House as a candidate for that borough. | agent, but said that he acted in conjunc 
According to the newspapers, it appeared | tion with Mr. Florance. Yet, from what 
that Mr. Gompertz was proposed by a | he had stated to the House on Friday, th 


non-elector, and seconded bya non-elector. | House mi 


He did not know how the evidence would | that Me 
turn out, but he had understood that Mr. | Moss wv 


Gompertzdid not hold on vote—-thathe had | this matt 
certainly never poll d more than one vote conduct at 


Was 


ive come to {| 


ir ol the Hi us 


not known to him. If 
Parliamentary agent in 
, 


uldl not account for hi 


on | ric 


ye 


in, es is BE & 


x 


$ 
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(oO answer himself. But why 
ld he efused to give up the 

imes Of all the persons who had em- 
ployed him? He wished also to make an 
observation as to the description of the 
proposed sureties. In one petition he had 
as a shoemaker, in another 
He thought it rather 
the petitions should vary. The 


for 
have H 


been described 


as oa ventleman, 


he ih, Mi moer th n be coed th it Mr. C p- | 
| k om be ¢ illed in; and, on b ne 
examined bv him, 


Mr. Coppock stated that he was a soli- 
r. iding in Cleveland-row, 
minster; that he had acted as agent for 
Mr. Stanley, the sitting Member for Pon- 
tefract, since the petition had been pre- 
sented against his return; that there was 
only one petition, which was from Henry 
Gompertz, who stated himself to have 
been a candidate; that on Saturday morn- 
ing last, having heard that the time for 
entering into the recognizances had been 
enlarged, he went to the usual office, and 
saw that Mr. Florance was the 
agent of Mr. Gompertz; that the notice 
of sureties was signed by him; that he 
then wrote to Mr. Florance on the sub- 
ject, requesting to know whether Mr. 
Moss was concerned in the business, and 
received an answer from him, stating that 
he (Mr. Florance) was the sole agent, and 


cil res 


James 


had become agent at the request of Mr. | 


Moss. Procter, when offering himself as 
surety for the Canterbury election petition, 
had described himself as a 
whereas the Pontefract ¢ 


scribed himself as a gentleman. 


bootmaker, 


in ise he de- 
The witness, (Mr. Coppock) withdrew, 
Mr. Moss called to the bar. He stated, 


that he was agent for the Pontefract elec- 


tion petition, but that he had allowed 
James Florance to put in his name as 
agent, because Floranee had superin- 
tended a portion of his business, and he 
(the witness) did not wish his own name 
to appear as avent, because he had taken 


ap ominent part at the Pontefract elec- 


tion. Witness added, that Florance had 
no interest in the matter pro or con. 

Mi. Aglionby (to the witness).—You, 
then, are the sole avent, and Florance is 


only the app ient agent ‘— Yes. : 
not consider that a fraud ?7—No; I was 
pre sent when the sureties were put in - 
Did vi ate 


vourself put in the 
t 


nn not si on Friday that you 
Sure 


seut when the sureties were put in. 
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if he were there to-night, he would be | 


We Sst- | 


| amounting to 16,0002. ?—No. 


| did you apply to Mr. Gomper 
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The letter written by Mr. Coppock to 
Mr. Florance, and the latter’s reply, were 
here read; and the witness, on being 
again asked whether Mr. I’lorance had 
properly described himself as the agent 
for the Pontefract petition, answered that 
he (witness) was the agent: and that Mr. 
Florance had putin his name because he 
happened to transact a portion of witness’s 
business. 

Mr. Aglionby (to the witness).—When 
tz ?-~About 
Pontefract election.— 


Pontefract Election. 


a week before the 
Where did you apply to him ?-—-Where he 
Were you aware that Mr. 
Gompertz was in confinement for debts 


now Is. 
He never 
had been a candidate at the Pontefract 
election, though individuals had canvassed 
for him before he went down. He was 
not an elector of Pontefract, but he nomi- 


nated Mr. Gompertz. Procter was 
one of the sureties. He had sent up 
his clerk to Southbank to make in- 
| quiries in regard to Procter. Was in- 


formed by his clerk that he lived at No. 9. 
Was not aware that Procter was one of 
the sureties to any other petition. Was 
not aware that in another petition Procter 
was designated a bootmaker. Had no in- 


| tention of concealment in entering Procter 
}as a gentleman. 


|other as a 


Do you | 


| a proper surety? 


Witness withdrew. 

Sir R. Peel said, in one case Procter 
was stated to be a bootmaker, and in the 
sentleman residing in a villa in 


the Regent’s-park. In either case there 
did not appear to be anything improper ; 


and there certainly was not a prima faci 
case of fraud in designating Mr. Procter 
as a bootmaker in the Strand, where he 
carried on his business, and a gentleman, 
when he was mentioned as residing at his 
villa in the Regent’s park. That, how- 
ever, was the simple question to be decided 
by the House; and they had nothing 
whatever to do with the question whether 
Mr. Gompertz at the time he was a can- 
didate was a prisoner in the Queen’s Bench 
or not; nor had they anything to do with 
the questions whether or not Mr. Moss 
was an elector, and had aright to nomi- 
nate Mr. Gompertz. 
to be decide d 


The real questions 
were these—Was the addi-_ 
tion a proper addition, and was the surety 
Now, he was convinced 
that the right hon. Gentleman in the chair 


ties P—I was pre- | would take eare that the sureties were 


| proper, and that there was no fraud _prac- 
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tised. The House on Friday night had 
granted the parties an indulgence, and they 
were now, On a motion for rescinding the 
former order, called on to investigate th 
whole circumstances connected with the 
election. ‘That in his opinion was a 
dangerous course of proceeding, 
hoped the further examination would 
confined solely to th 
really under th 
Mr. {glionby said, if the question simply 

‘ . i at! 

was in revard to Mr. Procter being des 
nated as a bootmakei 
a gentleman in the other, he would all 
that the right hon. Baronet 
R. Peel) was right. But that was not th 
whole question, an d unless he was allowed 


most 

and he 
be 

question which was 
- 


' 
ir consideration, 


in the one cas ind 


Opposite Sit 
} { 


toenter into other circumstances connects a 
with the proceedings hy 
to show whether thei was aby traud in- 
tended or not, It 
portant to ascertain 
Gompertz, be ing a pri 
Bench, could really be 
date or not, as he cor 


should be uUbable 


? ‘ ra 1 hil ' 
ippeared to him i 
| 
whether Mr. 
isoner in the Queen’s 
a honda ficle 


sidered it hichly tm- 


proper that persons who could not in 
reality be candidates should mive vexatious 
Opposition to thi se who were bon fi 


candidates. He thought that this case was 


tainted with fraud, and if they were not 
to inquire whether fraud had been prac- 


tised, then there was no question before the 
House to inquire about. The House had 
granted a certain indulgence, and it was 
certainly no injustice t 
to show that no fraud had | 
Mr. C. Buller 
dinner he had left the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Peel) arguing in favour 
of a strict application of the rule laid 
down by the House in reg ird to sureties, 
and now that he had come back from din- 
ner he found the same _ right 
Gentleman arguing for a lenient app 
tion of the rule. He did not understa ‘a 
this change, and the only difference . 
could see was, that the question i the 
former I Dudley, and the 


oO requl > the parties 
been practised 
said, when he went to 


hon, 
1 
| 


case related to 
presenthad reference to Pontefract, and th 
right hon. Baronet might be more inclined 
to favour a Tory candidate than another, 
In his opinion there did appear sufficient 
grounds for believing this to be the case of 
wilful mistake for the e purpose of deceivin 
parties, and investigation ought there fore 
to take place. 

Sir R. Peel would first state in explana- 
tion, that he thought the judgment of 
Philip sober better than that of Philip || 


{Dec. 
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after dinner. What he had formerly 
stated was, that the examination oucht to 


be limited to the qi 
Procter’s desi 


different ways with a fraudulent int ntion 


lestion, whether Mr. 


enation Was stated i two 








pti wh le he had stated that, h had 1isVU 
tated that he did not think it was fair or 
a FT juire v ther G mp I id 
) nd i n ft Wi ens B is 
M \loss no in 
el of | tefract, and liad cbt to 
! il of the I 
1 J. Russ ugbt it rig t 
mito q stl ] e| to } " - 
t » an pl edings 
! lot proper questions for t 
H] WS oO entert lt a) V ( id 
be | ; the t designations 
) \ renti i mts ad. 
I J | ( j D la ( fOr 
Ss I } } id | | 
! 
Vir. A hy 1, » his 
n ition to show circumstances i u l, 
{ i { n | I | » Gomme so 
Vv tant rruptions. If it. 
WIS f al Ilouse, he would @ t 
i ruy t vht 5 a as hs | 
) | { | yf thos S Vv t 
W 1 | leave to move \ deba 
| \ eda til mori l { 
Denbow 1d Procter might f t 
before t} Hous 
Qu ) adj l 
; List ¢ | 
Order of the Day for t! louse 1 
tself into Committee of Supply having 
) ) move i, 
sir ¢ qe Wi 7 se ft ( I] t! - 
tention of the House to the situati ’ 
vhich it sto th respect to t Pe: S 
" ist Committ | | r at ti tim 
which had been occu; he would not 
Sav was ed in the discuss ) it t even- 
in ind seel hat the su ich 
stood upon the paper were most of them 
i i i 
of a description to to debate, it ap- 
peared to him not only improbable tha 
the question of how the Committ was 
to be constituted cor re come fu! 1 
the usual hour that evening, but highly 
| improbable, also, that it ld be brought 
forward ata reasonable hour on any even- 
ing pre separ to the recess. But, however 


that might bs 


n it appear d to him that 
would | se only fair 


that the House should 
names which 


d to place 


be pat in pi session of the 
tes’a Rinse . rOnyn 
her Majesty’s Ministers propose 


St ee 
Rae et 


RS 


at ae ee 
aes vi, 


ae 


rR 


po Rela SE is 
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upon the Committee 
before the discussion 
persons, both in and 
entertained a great 


one day, at least, 
took place. Many 
out of the 
jealousy as to the 


names to be placed upon the Committee, | 


especially when it was remembered that 
one of her Majesty’s Ministers had upon 


a former occasion declared an inquiry of 
this kind to be unjust and disgusting. I! 
was anxiously desired, he believed on all 
sides, that the inquiry should be fair and 


impartial, and that it should be ent 
upon with as little delay 
course until the Commit 
could not know whether the hon. Member 
for Southwark was to b 
not; but if | 
the hon. Member 
justly and unfairly, b 
Member had 


tee was named he 
aced upon It o7 
must say that 
ited 
if th 

rmitted to 


pl 
he 


would | 


» were not, 
ye ti l- 


use 


il Cli UCC p 
himself been | 


bring the question forward, as lie had d 

On many previous occasions, there could 
be no doubt but th it he would bave been 
t Member of the Committee. He th ht 





therefore, that the Committee should bi 
named without de lay, and that one d Ly al 
least should | riven to the House to 
consider whether the recommendations of 
the Ministry w ld titl 


Ie 


} 
such as W ( iLi¢ 


the Committee to the and ¢ 
dence of the country. 

Gentleman, the Chancellor cf the Ex 
quer, would con 


that kind, he (Sir 


resp ct 


| } 
It th novnt non. 


nt to an arraigem 
Geo! e 


not say more upon the sub Ne 
ing; butif the question were again p 
poned, and no time fixed for its considera 


tion, and if, when it were brought forward 


the House was to be called upon to decide 

at once as to the propriety of tie selection 

made by the Government, he should then 
’ 


certainly feel it to be his duty to take the 
sense of the House upon the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Fx he« ter did 
not know to what practic il conclusion the 
hon. Baronet’s observations tended. 


Ife 


had told the hon. Baronet on a former oc- 


casion, and he had also repeated it again 
that night, that there was no intention on 
the part of the Government to bring on 
the question, which, as they were informed, 


was to become the matter of a debate ata 
late hour, If 


Or inconvenient 


it were 
brought forward at any period that might 
be inconvenient to the hon. Baronet, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) should 
be the first person to say “ Let it be post- 
poned to some future time that might be 
more convenient.” At the same time he 


S possible. (Of 
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House >] 





} him to say Ww 





Committee. 


that 


obse 


| must rve that anv inconvenience 

might arise to individual and particulai 
Members wa inconventence for which 
ihe CC uld not b I sponsibl ‘ The hon 
Baronet now ealled upon him to sive thi 
}names of the Members whom it was pro 
posed to place upon the Committe Now 


1 } P ‘ 
he found upon the order paper for to-mor 





row a notice of motion given by the hon, 
Member for Kilkenny, that future the 
Hom mation ol indiy lt ls to b p! ( d 
upon Committ tld always be given 
) ye ti prec t to th ippornt 
ment of the ( {t wa not for 


h ther i ( sider | uc} t 
; course CO! ent ¢ t, bi t all « nt 
it W 1 q tion that was to be fairly 
raised to-morrow, and therefore the bon 
Baronet would « him if he dechned 
to enter int a disc | { la It 
i i i( uld 1e¢ potiol th 
i } oF li I | \ inv th i li 1 
ve to-morrow, | the ¢ ilor Of t 
WXCh | i 1 j rl clly | } 
post pom tion of the Com- 
ttce until W wd, in obedt 
nee to tl the House, to gt 
names of the G lemen he should 
propose as \] inl " i it to-morrow, HH 
id no wish, 3 I whate ry th naming 
the ¢ ' to ! other than a 
ribu LOU hiscl re, honestly 
L Gra) itly, he duty ith which it 
to nirust | a eo h } ulti 
mately suggested did not justify that de- 
Watlon Of | 0 ti0n, 1 ould | for 
i HH { yect to anv or if] ol thos 
names, and to substitute others in thet 
place, 
Mr. Hoa y obsel 1, that the notice 
f th hon. Mem for Kilkenny ap 
red te b ay riect eodsend to thre 
Government. ‘There was, in fact, no 
straw, however filthy or b evel small, if 
which they would not catch to save them- 
selves from this inquiry. What the hon, 
Baronet wished to know was, whether 
this important motion was to be sub- 


mitted to the House at a correct and ap- 
propriate tim «As recards myself,” 
continued the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ remem- 
bering’ my declaration of the other even- 


ing, a declaration which subsequent re- 
flection induces me to repeat, I relieve 
the right hon, Gentleman from any pres- 


sure as to placing me upon the Commit- 
tee. After the treatment to which I have 
been exposed, I repeat, that nothing under 
heaven shall induce me to serve upon < 
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Committee appointe d by th righthon. Gen be raised, but that is no fault of ours 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; ‘The fault, if any, is owing to others, not 
but at the same time, if the House, upon tous. But, at the same time, I will say, 
consideration, should think as Ido, that tl OW! as it is to other parties, | am 


the course proposed by th Government, is Still ready, if it b th Opinion Ol the 


most censurabl I the ouse, echoing i that the matter has been involved 
: | oy ae : al reds Bs } aa ' 
the opinions and sentim { | COUul- Hi aby iity and dadoubdt from which tt 


try, shall think that | ought to plac Ou to be cleared—I am ready, I say, 


upon the Committee, [ shall chee | 5 f is the Government is concerned, to 
bow to its deci i! iwil not deseribe Cali ul y right hon. lfriend, the Chan 
my opimion of t conduct that | | xc quer, and to request 
pursucd in this matter, ‘ause it Is not hi request with which I know he will 
the first time that | \ n ti tea ih sitat » mply to place upon the 
slintiar Manlier, Some years wot brought =O lis evening the na of th 
forward a subject ( nnect i V1 thi \] i > W m he | )pPOse - place upon 
Woods abd fOrests, tO WHICH i h { { LWLtee, Is that what the Hol 
devoted weeks ind mouths Ot m tin - iD VIs 

No sooner had | brought it to a state of ir e Sen bhat will not 
maturity, when it was likely to be useful, 5} ith m ws upon the subject ; 
than the Government of the d tOOk If i lll fake the sen of the Hous upon 
out of my hands, and made it a perfect th t | have moved. 

ibortion. Whether that COUrsé | Russell: Then 1 must pro 
which it is proposed now pursuc Ll will to state the grounds upon 
not iv, though past experiei mia V h propose to act with regard to 
surpest the apprenensi b OF IE: t th hon. Member for Southwark. Last 


will say, that I think the conduct of 1 year tl n. Member was placed upon 


Government towards | extremely un- ( nittee which sat upon the heport 


i 
a 

4 
¢ 


Pcherous aha unmMa 


Sir George Sinclair: Under these ¢ hat alltheir proceedings were yorted in 


cumstances I sh uit ¢ talnly move i an Lhe da wspapers, vene iy fully re 

amendment to the motion no elore the ported; § lelimes OnLY in } tions, con 
| | H ‘ cae + } ‘ Ls ‘ 

House , that the order ot tt qgay tor the sting of extractS and selected passave 


appointinent ot Lie i li 1h i ) ( thi pul ic Suap or the other, whetl l al 
] 


mittee be now read; qd upon that ; full iength o1 In part, the publicat 
amendment | Will take th sel Of th ) } bing Was continued from 
House. aa i ‘ 5 th He use must 
Phe questi Db having t i | ij ‘ , Was in airect ntravention ol ti 
Mr. Warburton entreated the Govern- | di ns placed upon all the papers 
ment to state at once thie ini bey pro- ielivel to Members of Committees— 
posed to plac upon th Committee. bhiey om |i it is particula iy request a that 
must have fuliy considered th imes s€ papers May i t be communicated to 
they intended to prope se, then why not my persons, v¢ or intended solely 
mention the mat once, wd pbubkan end te Tol f i the 4 i nittee.’ The sub- 
all further doubt and anxiety upon thie ject Oi e puvolica not thei pro eedings 
subject? They were bound in common; was brought under the notice of the 


justice to the hon. Member for South- | Committee, and your authority, Sir, was 
wark not longer to allow the question to | mentioned as conclusive that no Member 
remain in suspense, leaving his name to | of the Committee ought todisregard or to 
be bandied about by the public, as it | commit a breach of the order attached to 


would naturally be, as long as it remained | the papers placed in his hand. The hon. 


a matter of doubt whether he were to sit | Member for Southwark, as | understand, 
upon the Committee or not. It really | did not deny that the publication com- 


{ 


was not dealing fairly with an individual | plained of originated with him. I then 
Member of the House to allow him to be | thought it necessary, in order that th 
treated in this manner. Member might have no room for doubt 
Lord John Russell: 1 admit that the! t ing forward a question in this House 
hon. Member for Southwark is placed ina | as to the right of Members of Committees 
situation that cannot but be disagreeable | to make publications of the proceedings 


} 


in consequence of the questions that have | that took place before them; and the 
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which I then proposed was 
agreed to after a division upon the ques- 
tion of adjournment, but without any 
eagpte upon the question itself. | have 
that resolution before me; was 
agreed to by the House on the 2lst 
of April last, and is in the following terms : 
‘That, according to the undoubted privi- 
leges of this House, and for the due pro- 
tection of the public interest, the evidence 


how it 


taken by any Select Committee of this 
House, and documents presented to such 
Committee, and which have not been 


reported to the House, ought not to be 
mittee or by any other person.” I had 
hoped that such a resolution on the part 
of the House would have taken away any 


{ COMMONS} 





| milder 
| several inconveniences, of reporting its 


Committee. 2o2 


his publication, and the rest of the Com- 
mittee, not willing to take any strong 
course, allowed the resolution to remain 
during that time in suspense. Though 
armed with the resolution of the House to 
protect its proceedings, and though the 
hon. Member continued his daring defiance 
of that resolution, the Committee did not 
proceed to act upon it; but adopted the 
course, attended as it was with 
own proceedings from day to day. But, 
although in the instance of the Poor-law 


} Committee we took the course which we 
published by any Member of such Com- { 


doubt or hesitation that any Member of | 
the Committee could have entertained as | 


to the propriety or the right of publishing 
transpired before a Select Com- 
mittee prior to the Report of that Com- 
mittee having been made to the House. 
But such was not the result. The publi- 
cation continued, and the Members of the 
Committee were pl iced in the v ry § at 
difficulty—a difficulty which all felt to be 

; painful—of | 

i 


very creat beit 
: 
from day to day, 


what 


1 
i) 
Ore 


and very 


either obliged to report 


> 





the opinion of a lat ajority 

r to connive at a daily infringe 

orders of the House, or els¢ 

{ br procee lines | ore the 
ilouse, to ask the House to proceed to 
ie vindication of its own richts and 
privileges, and thus have produced a 
feelin in ¢ public mind, that an 
hon. Member who took a strong part 
against the Poor-law Amendment Act was 
to be visited with punishment in conse- 
quence of his opposition to that measure. 
As the least of these evils we took the 
course of reporting from day to day the 
proceedings of the Committee. I am! 


afraid, Sir, that that course must have met 
that 


robation. I kn 


with your disapy Ww 

many Members of the Committee, and 
many Members of the House, I believe 
amongst others my hon. Friend, the 


Chairman of the Committee, disapproved 
se which was taken 


nn, and supported 


of this course—-a cou 


at my sucvgesti 
h 


n. Barone ee the 


thought the most expedient, yet I must 
say that | am not prepared again to place 
upon a Select Committee of this House, 
nominated by any Member of the Govern- 
ment, an hon. Member who defied the 
resolution of the House—who stated that 
he would be guided solely by his own 
Opinion, contrary to the decision of this 
Flouse, and between whom and the House, 
if he were again pl upon a Select 
Committee, a que stion must arise—one of 
the questions which are the most injurious 
to the reputation of the House—namely, 
in which the dissentient Mem- 
ber is made apparently a martyr to the 
resolutions and proceedings of this House 
in the vindicat of its own privileges, 


We have ] lays how much 


aced 


a qui stion im 


ion 
cnown in former d 
popular excitement has been caused by 
the Mer of Committees to 
places of confinement; and we all 


}: } 
senaing pel 


know 


that some Members of the House have 
owed much of their popular reputation to 
that very resistance to the orders and 


privileges of the H , of which the hon. 
Member for Southwark gave an instance 
upon the Poor-law Committee. I think, 
then, that the safest course—much as it 
may be disapproved of—much as it may 
be made the subject of popular misrepre- 
sentation—I still think that the safest 
course for us to pursue will be to name as 
fair and just a Committee as we can, but 
not to plac e upon it the name of the hon, 
Member for Southwark. If the House 
chooses to say “‘ Let our privileges be in 
abeyance, let all our orders be disobeyed 


use 


yea 
ae 


| —any Member who pleases shall have his 


by the | 
Member for Bucking- | 


ham (Sir Thomas Fremantle). Such was { 


the course which we ultimately adopted ; 
but previously to our doing so the hon. 
A? . ‘ : } e 

saiiemver Tor Southwark Opposing himselt 
to the resolution of the House, continued 


| 


own will and pleasure upon Committees, 
uncontradicted by the House”—if the 
House choose to say so, let it be so, but 
let it not come from us, let it not be said 


| that it was the Government who proposed 


to invade and trample upon the privileges 
of the House. I should be forgetful of 
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the privileges of the House, and unmind-| Member's reply. He 


ful of those serious difficulties in which 
we were involved in the last Session, and 
which I am sure no Gentleman who sat 
upon the Poor-law Committee can ever 
forget, if | were to propose the nomination 
of the hon. Member for Southwark upon 
another Select Committee. I will only in 
conclusion add, that should the Civil List 
Act be proceeded with to-night, my right 
hon. Friend will be ready to give tice of 
the names he proposes to place upon th 
Committee. 

Mr. Hall regretted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Member for 
Southwark was not to be on the Commit- 
tee—he having devoted considerable time 


r< 
and labour to the investigation of the pen- 


] 


sion list, and that in opposition to th 


different Governments rd eday. This 
subject had now been brought f ( 
five or six years, and those who wet 
most deeply interested in it would 
consider that full justice was 
be done if the name of the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark were omit- 
ted. There were two parties interested in 
the question—the public and the pen 
sioners. Among the latter was a nob! 
man, a relative of whom had to!ld him 
that the wish of that noble Lord 

have the subject fully and fairly investi- 
cated, and that heshould not consider the 
subject satisfactorily inquired into u 
the hon. and Jearned Member fot 
wark were on the Committee. He 
quite sure that ‘if that hon. and learned 
Gentleman were not nominated the object 
of his right hon. Friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would at once be d 
feated. In taking the appointment of thi 
Committee out of th 
and learned Member; his right hon. Friend 
stated that he was anxious to take 
whole responsibility of it upon himself, 
He thought it was desirable that the Go- 
vernment should stand in that responsible 
situation; but he also was of opinion the 
at the time his right hon. Friend took 


hands of the hon, 


— 


upon himself that responsibility, he ought | 


to have stated that it was not the intention 
of the Government to place the 
the hon. and learned Member on the list. 
Certain documents having appeared in a 
public print, he felt justified in adverting 
to them. They consisted of a letter ad- 
dressed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the hon. and learned Member foi 
Southwark, and of that hon. and learned 


name of 
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should say that the 
statement made by his right hon. Friend 
had been answered in a manner in which 
he should CONCEIVE 


‘ , 
" ti y 
very hon. G huecmMan 


would h ive unswered it. If any proposi 


Committee, but in o:ider to be so it must 


b L seme qua non that he should orego 


] 1 7 1 ] ] 
right or privileze which he believed 
{ Ss Member of Parliament, he I - 
}, he wo have consented to 


nd learned Member for Southwark had 
ona former occasion done had received 
the pprobation and sanction ¢ f the House 
He did not 1 
that the course pursued by the hon. and 


learned Member on the occasion alluded 


gan to say 


to \ that cour which he himself 
ive adopted, still 1t was a course 
S he repeated, afterwards 
ry tl House itself All that 
th ) {1 Gentleman did was 
lish vid taken bet th 
Pi y { mmiutt I yh 1h was a 
Ve f| lay vy. He would 
t| Vi I whi h could 
| that | ind learned Gentleman 
} l the e ( ith 1 spect to 
he |} t Comt ; ther he was a 
Mem f it ¢ t? W | 1 Mem! 
1 mber d have the sam 
I ae nation, u S d 1, it 
\ dle % t € r « n 
He uld ual a s to 
Committee-room 1 4 pow 
did the House possess by which to prevent 
from making public that which he 
there heard? But this was a point of very 
minor consideration. The main question 
was, whether tl House would give 
finality to the inquiry into the pension list. 
If any question ought to be final—con- 
, 


sidered with a view of satisfying the public 
‘h involved the 
is they really were, 


} 
it was this question, whi 


tainin of tacts 
but which as they were supposed to be at 
and without inquiry, were odious 
; of the public. But no satisfac- 
tory inquiry could take place, not only 
unless the fullest investigation were allowed 
also the hon. and learned Mem- 
associated in the 

minds of the people with the subject of 
the pension list, and whose determination 
to enter into every abuse, and cap ibility to 
direct such an investigation, were included 


ber, whose name was 


Saekehemete 


ORB 


<ore _— ~ 
See 


ee 


if 


Sed 
; 
aE 








COMMONS} ( 


fp I5 Pe n ons” i f 
in the Committee H reved tf thi 
invariable practice of Parliament, when any 
person had so devoted { ind talent 
to the considera ) l tot to | l 
to th appomtment ol ( imittee, that 
such p¢ should placed Com- 
mittee. This was practi 
founded in courtesy, but wa rounded 
upon wisdom, li was grou | upon 
wisdom, because it was nat il LO rie 
that any pel a t rT MWorm 
wl hy ti ol 
to aliy ! j \ 
‘ to al ad Vv { 
th Comt | i } \ ii 
instance where t s iit ( i j 
hould be d parted trom, Li it UIs 
was the very last in which | ald | 
It would | perl u he i fF) 
ilmost s LV Tallhiess, the name ie hol 
and le irned ( it] 1} l | ( l 
j 

on this ¢ nuit Ul I \ 
that Hon, i ron { I »V | if 
LillsS quest l Nh dG ta Lect el 

ther orders « day ive t 
hou. Baron t his su 

a he Chancell fr th BE 
| have a ch betwe o dithcu : 
ne is th il pt ( H Ol 
the Cruvil I t | iil Dio i 
duced by tne } i \ A 
LO suspel th a a i 

‘ , 

when und ( it t period 
tr the Vé OULG is] 
Dut it verv consi rh) | venl 
If, indeed, \ } 


U¢ SOLLI¢ | 1 l i 
ques ! Or pe iOu hl ~ Da ! 
l’riend the Member for the city of | lon 
has Piven a notice on the third icaalin Ol 
the Civil list Bill which ill give rise t a 
cdebale 5 therefol to p stpot that t | 
reading bevond to-morro\ night ma 
amount to undefined and imconvenient 
postponement. | have qa that i AM 
perfectly ready to abide the pleasure of 


the House upon the decision of to-morrow 


night. Nobody can expect that this 


Committee should sit before the holidays 
] } : 1 } } a7 1 ‘ ¥ 
I{ the house should decide that the 1 nes 


to be proposed should be printed befor 


voted upon, { should be perfect! reat 
to give in the names. Nay, I should be 
perfectly ready to give in tho n s to- 


night L understood from 
all sides that what they we 
was, the bein n the 


o p 
hames twenty-four hours before the ¢ 


nosses O of thre 
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mmn2zttee. 


Li Was ap} yinted, Phat certainty was 
tt igvestion. Gentlemen may change 
thelr 1 hind how, but the requ sl | 1) a to 
neounter originally was, that the Hous 
ought to kn ti ames betorehand. 
But I 1 no difficulty in saying that lam 

av te ve the nam how, Gd ict us 

V ¢ tl 4 tI »] | ’ ! } i thie 
th | { i i Pe nti ] ‘ W uid ‘ LV 
l understand they w to hay hot ol 

Di (| ( j id i » | V¢ i 

( ee 1e st ) 

I { ili¢ i Sati 

| i Line | ol 1] use Lo 

th) me é| GC ( 10\ md to thro v 
VOCTI i d if {I Oi LIVi inf 1 
I a LO t hathies l lat be thi 
und ibly | Abi | more time 

iLii i | ( 1 ( l F i by a 
ti ul s li il i | | 

j al tO Li} i i 1¢ il IS¢ 

a Sire tnerel | hoo Li0h lo 

the order of the day for ay ing { 

{ WILL Ing ad DUT » | tlet it b 
it i 1\ ! (;entlemen b' 
rl 
il ! i 1 \ { Ui ' 

rof the Day 
fol dil ( miuit Oll Pe isi 

wa lt 

t f j l / / {€) 
} id ) tha ort of Lie 

y { I ij ii prow i to the 
ity of Wd the Committ [ hop 
that il) vtiiemel Vi »y ch I hot 
Inone ft { { } i tha re | | 
to support the hon nb or Wt ny 

nori ( if that motion, lia ly 

{ ever’ \lemb hi net ) pl } e the 

names of Members to rve in a select 

Committ hall, ¢ he day next betore 

nen pom ition O lem ) | ce all n 

the not Ss ik th day tl Ltt Of tiie 

Members intended to be proposed as 

Vb mber Ol th 1d Committee il, | Say, 

that motion be founded in reason, there 

would b nothing ») unjust > lor me to 
inp lled to take the Hou now by 

S| rpi se, wh I | have proposed to give the 

House full information of the names, that 


they may be compared to those of a 


former Comn 





ittee, in order that hon. 

Members might ascertain whether they 
were the names that ought to be put on 
this Committee or not. The notice given 
the hon. Member for Caithness (Sir 
George sinclair) embraced two obj cts— 


. 7 
e inserting the name of the hon, 
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and learned Gentleman, the lember. fe 

Southwark, and the other the meserti veic 
a majority of names on Cor . 

Gentlemen who had in | r tin voter 

fur an inquiry 


1 } ‘ 
shall divide my obs tions int 
these two pre { 
proposition [am | ip} 


the majority of t ial 
Committee cons 


voted against t] 

occasious, al fa I | 
far the obj | 

iuswered, ind 

pledge is given o . 


Crown in carry 

respet t to { ‘ ‘ ‘. I 
objec t, iron 
Friend, it will nti t 


that the answer must | ( { mie 
’ 


; : 
Gesctrl Ll rs ) 
determine wht] 

founded 

ppeal upon tii 


of all the Members ot 
party what the 
to Gentlemen 


inquiry any int 
disingenuous as (0 cu 
this inquiry | 
tasteful, and 1 { 
the gr it mass of t i 
portin pl ) t i i j 
adept ve tne ¢ \ 
other mi 
should be \ 
it imagined, tl 
rtion of t : 
Man Obi UbDIS 4 i 
such tendeney. On tl ilra 
, : : | i 
the observatious | am about, LV 
called upon, to make, from it has f 
from my hon. Friend, I : 


Marylebone Mr. Hall), Il be . : o 
that I have no such rsonal « { 
whatsoever, On the “¢ ry, is : 

boldly and unreserv i i 


my anxious desire, that the hon. sd gt 
learned Member for Southwark sl * 
a Member of this Committee; and I ( . ) : 2 
as my hon. Friend has stated, \ Hart wun 
questionably one who has id attent 

( 


to the subject as he has done, and 

the subject under the attent of Pa ’ 7 
ment 1s a person whi name must if , 
rally suggest itself as one to | , ; : it 


for this inquiry; and any opposition to th ; cha- 
name of such a person would be the very) racter. | $n mad 
circumstance which would deprive tl Lit t | 
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lication of such evidence in any way but in 
the authentic form of a Report, and of coms 
munication to the House itself, would be | 


unjust and inconvenient. 

““Mr. Spring Rice fully anticipates that 
Mr. Harvey will concur in these opinions, 
from his observations respecting the duty of 
such a Committee, and the mode and spirit in 
which its inquiries should be directed. But, 


to avoid any difference of i sera or mistake 
hereafter, Mr. Spring Rice will be much in- 
debted to Mr. Harvey if he will do him the 
favour of letting him know whether, if ap- 
pointed a Member of the Commiitee, he 
adopts, and will assist the Committee in ad- 
hering to the principles laid down in this not 


“ Downing-street, Thursday evening.” 

I put it to the House, whether there is any 
word in this note that betokens any want 
of courtesy or respect to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman? [put it toany Gen- 
tleman on either side of the House, 
ther if he had received this note 
he would have considered that it indicated 
either a want of courtesy or of 
my part? On the contrary, it will be seen 


4 
wie- 
from me, 


respect on 


that I endeavoured anxiously to save 
paining any self-love or affection for by- 
gone opinions which the hon, and learned 
Gentleman might have entertained. | 


said, I did not raise the question, whether 
the course which had been adopted by the 
hon, and learned Gentleman was Parlia- 
mentary or convenient; but I said to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that in the 
peculiarity of this case, and in the parti- 
cular circumstances under which the Com- 
mittee is moved for, and under the decla- 
rations which the House itself had made 
in reference to proceedings of Committees, 
you can have no hesitation in giving me 
the assurance which I have taken. the 
liberty of asking. And what was that 
assurance ? Let this be distinctly under- 


stood, for I know it has been said out of 


doors, that it was presumption on my part 
to ask any hon. Member for such an as- 
surance. What, then, did I ask ? Why, 
I asked additional security that the orders 
of the House of Commons should be 
strictly adhered to. I did not seek any- 
thing from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man than that which I might enforce either 
in the House or in Committee. If I 


undertook the responsibility of suggesting | | 


the names of this Committee, I was bound 
also to take upon me the accompanying 
responsibility of seeing that the orders of | 


the House should be “carried into full and } 


effectual operation. I will now read the 
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{answer of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
}man, just premising that when he said 
| that this was an inquiry of a particular 
character, and one that ought to be carried 
on with faithfulness, as well to the parties 
interested as to the public, I really did 
think that there could not be a doubt as to 
the answer the hon, and learned Gentleman 
would give. you who are about 
to vote upon it, will you do me the 
of listening to the answer [ have 
remembering that the la 


But now, 
favour 
ived, 
isked was 


rece 


oa st 


only that, in the event of his being ap- 
pointed a Member of the Committee, he 
would adhere to the resolution unant- 


mously adopted by the House. This was 


the answer: 


“ Strand, Fric 


lay Morning 





“ Sir—Regarding, as I do, the right of pub- 
lishing the proceedings before Parliamentary 
Committees to be of the greatest public im- 
portance, [ cannot consent to place its exercise 
in abeyance, as the condition of being place d 
upon a Committee. I[ readily knowledge 
that circumstances may arise which would 
render such publication not only undesirable, 
but extremely unjust towards individuals; but 
I must claim the unfettered exercise of my own 
juder nent in all cases; nd which, I may be 


allowed to remark, is not likely, | trust, to be 


na direction less just or considerate than that 
of persons equally disinterested as myself. 
“TD. W. Harvey.” 
Now, let me bring the House to a con- 


sideration of this letter, when compared to 
their own resolution. The resolution that 
was entered into on the 26th of April was 
this -— 


iccol ee 
s House, and 
tion of the public interest, the evidence taken 
by any Select Committee of this House, and 
the documents presented to such Committee, 
and which have not ported to the 
HIouse, ought not to be published by any 
Member of such Committee, or by any other 


39 


person. 


loubted priv 


due protec 


the un 


, ‘ . 
leves of th from the 


bee a 2 


Here is your resolution, which says that 

a certain thing ought not to be done; and 
here is an hon. Member of the House who 
declares, and who claims it as right and 
privilege to do that thing. I have to ask, 

‘that this may be decided between the 
| House and the assumed privilege of a 
Member. Let the House step in. I have 

no favour to solicit. I am told, indeed, 
of the majority on the other side of the 
| House. I care not. I say, here a 
Genileman avowing his intention to violate 
The hon, and 


1S 


| the rules of the House, 
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learned Gentleman claims as a right and 
privilege that which the Hor 
cided to be a breach of privilege. If | 
am guilty in giving a preference to the 
orders of the House over the laim of the 


hon. and learned Gentlemen, let the 
House so decide. If the House prefer his 
letter to my letter—his opinions to min 


—be it so. It 
him and me. Do not let the House think 
itis. It is a question between their own 
scones and a single Member of Parlia- 
ment, who rising in his place says, I claim 
that as a privilege which you pA es Louse) 
say is nota privilege. But | wish, again, 
to ‘tell the House, that if the hon. Gentle- 
man will, at the present moment, get up 
and say that he will abide by the orders 
of the House, I have no kind of objection, 
on the I am bound to move my- 
self the insertion of his name. 
Gentleman, who is about to 
that as his guide. If you are 
abide by your resolution, then 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
abide by the resolution, I will ieee in- 


contrary, 
Let every 


) 


vote, take 


serthis name. If he refuse, why, although 
I know of no such question having 


arisen before, yet I think the 
Commons will not consent to place a 
Member on a Committee who refuses to 
declare his determination to abide by the 
resolutions of the House. Where, I ask, 
will this end, if the practice once begins 

It will not be limited to Committees, but 
will run through. the whole of 


ceedings, Does the hon. Member for 


Bridport mean to make waste paper of ail | 


the orders of this House 
tain some high and fanciful notions as to 
introducing new regulations for 
ceedings, but that one 
to set aside all the most solemn and re- 
corded decisions of the House of Com- 
mons can hardly be within even that hon. 
Gentleman’s contemplation. I repeat, that 
[am ready to name Mr. Harvey, if he will 
pledge himself to abide by the decision of 
the House, but if the House, without such 
a pledge, should place the hon... and 
learned Gentleman on the Committee, the 
responsibility will rest with them, and not 
with me, whatsoever may be the conse- 
quences. I have argued this question on 
general principles. If it were a Com- 
mittee upon the combination laws, or upon 
the state of the factories, or of the London 
Docks, the principles I have laid down 
are right, and those which it behoves the 


Our pro- 


single Member is 


{Dec 


House of 


He may enter- i 


| 


has de-| 


isnot a question between | 


resolved to | 


~~ es 


your pro-| 
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House to act upon; because it behoves 


them to enforce their own regulations. 
But 7 r to say one word with respect to 

ie peculiarity of this inquiry. will no 
the | ul ty of i! [ will not 
be induced by any taunts of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with respect to the 


now taken, as compared 
> prey iously taken, 


to £0 ¢ point Seer the single subj ct- 
matter now under discussion. But every 
G V her he arzue in favour of 
1G ( inquiry, must be aware, 
I cannot apy 1 authority whos¢ 
words were more strong or more powerful 
( his pomt than those of the hon. and 
1 Gentleman himself—that this in- 

juiry is of a pecul character; that it 


racte ly 


private for- 


| 
tune, service rendered, and all manner of 
disclosures—cisclosures, however, that I 
iold to be necessary under the exigency 
of th present Case. [ Flear, hear.| | 
' i , ’ ' ‘ y 7 
ve the hon. and irned Gentleman, the 


Mr. Maclean) full 
l ask him, are there 


Member { Oxford 
credit fol that cheer. 
not circumstances that may be inquired 


into of the character which I have de- 
scribed ? Then what becomes of his 
cheer? It does not tell against my argu- 
ment, but, on the contrary, supports it. 
Then, I put it, if the proceedings of this 
Committee, before they report, are made 
known through the daily journals, if a 
harge is brought against an individual of 
| having received a pension unjustly, and 
under circumstances which would not 
justify its continuance, if such evidence as 
t ' re nat kuown to the world 
Monday, and were to remain — con- 
rad 1 until Saturday, are 1 pre- 





10 op press all 
n th t indi- 
il pain of ublicity, to 


pared—above all, are you wl 
} 
mquiry prepared to inflict up 


vidual this addition 


the pain which an uncontradicted rumour, 
1 

an untounded ( h were. pt rh ips, may bring 

upon him? [ say it is not just. If such 


1 publication were mght with respect to 
it would 
respect to of this 
peculiar character. W hile [ am desirous 
of giving full and entire etlect to the in- 
tention of the House of Commons, by 


obtaining’ the fullest 


I 
every other description of inquiry, 


not be rioht with one 


investigation of all 
facts counieeved with the pension list, I 
lly desirous, and the House ought 
to be equally determined, to prevent such 
an investication being made the means of 
harassing and disturbing the private peace 
and happiness of individuals ; and I am 


am equ 


= 


SR aR dee 


Be Bara 
ais 


2 


de 
3: 
2 
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resolved, as far as I can 
mittee shall not be used for any such 
It is on these grounds—first 

x ¢ nerally to the law and 1 cula- 


tions of Parliament 


purpose. 

1oo1n & 
and next looking at 

>» ANT TCA LOOKING a 

' ' . ; 

the particular case which 1s before me 


that without obtaining the pledee of the 





hon, and learned Gentleman, | 


warranted in putting his name upon the 


{COMMONS} C 


1244 


ynmittee. 
amed, voted on former occasions for in- 
then Government, 
ind it cannot be said that I have not 


the suggestions which have been made. 


| right hon. Gentlem concluded by 
moving, that the Committee consist of 
twenty-one Members. 


Mr. Liume, before the proposed names 


i 
| 
Committee, Let him PVE that pl re | Wel 1 1 from the Chair, wished to 
now, and I shall be ready to vote for him. | ark, that as the full number of twenty 
Or; let him say he vi itl not 21 that pl \ pro} { Llouse cou | not, 
| 
and then vote f rhim i you Ww ° 1 yNsI i! Wit ts ! ne ( rd , add 
not. This iS the aite I LI e Let him t han Ol t In VN nber l south- 
sav that he « lers | irk without ceeding to the invidious 
by my letter in tor te¢ lan} isk of 1 cting one of th ver men 
and that it required him to condemn him- | tioned by the ht hon, ¢ leman, t 
elf, but that now he is ready to adl | cellor of Excheq 
to the decisions of this Hous Ph Phe C/ lon the Kxe r ob 
i 
ind learned Gentleman says himself in | s ved, that it was open to any hi VIem 
his answer to my letter, that ‘ circum- | to move that the ¢ mittee should b 
stances may arise which would render such | Increas d beyond the usual numb 
a publicatic 1 inexpedient and untust to] sir ¢ S2ncle uid, that th irguments 
individuals, but he reserves to himself the } which had been used for the exclusion of 
full power of exercising his own judgment | the hon. Gentleman appeared him very 
in all cases. Now, { do not wish to | like those wl] h would | ul d if it we 
leave to the hon. and learned Gentleman | the desire of the Government that there 
the power to comment upon the orders of | should be no inquiry at all. After listening 


the House of Commons. Al{ll I ask is, 


that he will engzage to adhere to them. If 
you are disposed to depart from those | 
rules i 


’ 


obs triva thar nt of wonritonr 
then strike them out of your j¢ 


nals. If you approve of them, give me | 


your support and authority to ask for 


engagement that they will be observed by 


those whose names ! propose for a Com- | 
mittee. I shall now take the liberty te 
read the names, which, of cou lo not 
include the name of the bon. and learned 
Gentleman. They are, Lord J Ru 
Mr. Grote (who ve 1 ft ) previous In 
juiry), Mr. Bannerman (who voted for 
previous inquiry Mr. Plumptre (who 
voted for a previous nquiry Vir. Hum 
(who voted tor a previous Inquiry Vii 
Sanford, Mr. Haw who voted fora pre- 


peland, | 


(who was not then tn | 


vious inquiry), Mr, 
Mr. William Evans 
Parliament), Mr. Pendarves (who yoted 
uITy) Sir | urdle y M il- | 


for a previous in " 
1 r 
eV (who voted iO! 


mot, Mr. Hand a pre 
vious inquiry), Lord Ebrington, Mr. Rick- | 


ford (who voted for a previous mquiry), | 
Mr. Strutt, Mr. Macleod, Mr. 
Mr. Philpotts, Mr. 
Villiers Steuart (all of whom vot 


: ee 
previous inquiry ) ind, if the House choose | 


Goddard, | 
George Evans, Mr. | 
} 4 

1 oral 


mvysell, ‘the mayority Of | 


to nominate m 


the Gentlemen, therefore 


whom I have] 





consideration the question, 


i 


st attenti tO tne speeches 


with the utm¢ 
Gentleman, and the 


f the right hon. 


Member for Southwark, he must say, 
that in his estimation, that hon. Member 
was perfectly justified in not giving the as 


surance required. Without taking into 


is to what was 


the law of Parliament upon this subject, 
he would simply say, that the moment the 
| 1, Member for Southwark infringe d that 
law, the House should visit him with its 

ure. Let it be stated by the Chairman 
f the Committee that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was ifringine any resolution 
of the Hou or decision of the Committee 
ind such conduct would meet with con 
dign punishment. It was really a very 
h ird ca that such a stipul ition as th it 
which was den anded by the right hon. 


f 


Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer, should be required from the hon. 
Member, and yet asked of no other Mem- 
be r of th if House. Th hon. and learned 
Gentleman owed it to himself and to his 
character as a Member of Parliament not 
to accept of any appointment by the right 
hon. Gentleman to any other Committee, 
There 


were circumstances with which the hon. 


if this 


appointment were ré fused. 


Member for Southwark had been previously 
concerned, which must make it peculiarly 


aterial part of one of 
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painful to his feelings t thus exclu 

in the present instance. luded 

slightly to those en m 

for the purpose of showing the House that (a, 
it was the more | imbent on them ft . 


protect the hon. M | ley f ; } 
ecircumstan 
assistance of that h _M 


mittee might as well not sit 


1 member of t ( Fiat 
either. He had « 


tothe na ; Of ft ( 
Chaneetlor of the | 
fou i th Cx Ith 
i 

ideration, t| { 
tOrm ahh Op lui the 4 ! 
fair one; but that if : 
Membe r 10f S ith 
that Committee, t 
never be. satisfied. Ife did not wis 2 
detain the House, t mat _ < 
thou iif he h | ( — 
other alternatiy t t] 
conclude by mov ‘ 
shi uid co =f j } 
Mr. Harvey being d t 

Mi Macl 17 Ssecol ad i Vv | 
arguments used by the ¢ ( { ¢ ted 
Exchequer were such that, if they wer + W Bat yt ha 
accec d to, they w uld st Ip upon that I tint O \ n 
House a character unpleasant to possess, | t e iY line that ae 
and most dithicult to « "| ‘aten E 
might also be said of aX QF 4 f vn solut 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home De} Te 
ment. The areument of ble | \] 
was, that on fon f PR 
Member for Southw 
the rules of t Ilous it 
of the noble Lord { 
eument gave him « | ’ 
cause in it the nol 
OO} I } ? 12 ¢ | 
Southwark to the bar « Hot ! 
tolation of its pris e | 1m 
illuded to permitted | t Carrs | P A 
potnt- -that 1 , vive publ ty to - | ¢ . if p 
ceedings from day ¢ lay. The y t S f 
Lord had ex( ised that cours yy SAVIN \ ) \ t 
that a reference to history would } 
that many mé n had t a | ! tat \] { ind ' le L 
of martyrs by prosecution for resi ‘ bani 
to th privil r( of that Hous but wh , 
need was there to fear such a result in t { that ift of t] I 
case of the hon Viembet fi South i} \ ] 2 rst t} fo d the 
If such a consummation were undesii , | Cor i tier v uf 
why cid not the right hon. the Chancellor ! | ! if 
of the Exchequer come down, aud ask th vel Imis n of its te ty 
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punish a transgressor of its rules or an in- | his being appointed a Member of this 
fractor of its privileges; and make | Committee, to publish day by day ex 
itself a subject of laughter for every | parte proceedings. On these grounds he 
one. | should vote for the proposition of his right 


Viscount Ebrington agreed in the opin- 
ion that for the sake of information the 
name of the hon. Member for Southwark | 
ought to be added, but whilst he agreed 
in this opinion, he must, at the same time, 
say, that he thought that the rght hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exch 
quer, had afforded to the House the 
fullest justification for wot putting the 
hon. and learned Member on the Commit. 
tee. The hon. and Member fo: 
Oxford, and other hon. Gentlemen had 
said, put the learned upon 
the Committee, and then if he violate any 
privilege, give to him the most condign pu- 


Jearn dl 


Gentleman 


nishment ; but what would have been said 
if his right hon, Friend had pursued such 


a course? Would it not have been urged, 
“© You put me upon the Committee know- 
ing my opinions, knowing that | retained 
those opinions, and with an experience of 
how JT should act, and you have not acted 
fairly by now taking exception to the con- 
sequences of my opinions?” Would it 
not have been said that the Government 
had acted with treachery by putting the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on the Com- 
mittee, and thus inducing him to commit 
the offence which it knew well he would 
commit, and by then bringing him to the 
bar. Would not such a course have bee 

considered most mean, and would there 
not have been the strongest grounds for 
complaint. 


u 


They had been told, that the 
House had a high duty to discharge to 
itself; but it had also a duty to perform 
to individuals. He had voted for an in- 
quiry, which he intended to be most full 
and searching; but at the time 
he was anxious that no unnecessary aggra- | 
vation should be given to the pain inflicted 
on individuals, and that no unnecessary 
disclosures should take place; and he 
thought that the publication of ex parte 
statements day by day, before the parties 
had an opportunity of explaining the cir- | 
cumstances, would have the effect of con- 
veying to the public the falsest impressions. 
Hej had no wish to speak disrespectfully | 
of the hon. Member for Southwark; he | 
had no right to impeach his discretion in 
that or any other case; but, after the | 
course which that hon. had 
taken in the Committee Poor- | 
law, he, for one, could 


same 


Gentleman 
on the 


not consent to } 


hon. Friend, that the number of the Com- 
mittee should be limited to twe nty-one, 
Lord Castlereagh would never give a 
factious vote in that House, and he was 
least of all disposed to do so on the pre- 


sent occasion. The House had consented 
to the inquiry into the pension list, and to 
that inquiry the hon. and learned Membe: 
{o Southwark could bring more infor- 
mation than almost any other Member, 


and he (Lord Castlereagh) could not un- 
on what grounds it was that the 
He 
‘ction to the fullest inquiry 
He ed no ill 
juences from the most ample inves- 
ion, and he had opposed the original 
ly from a principle of justice, 
that the House ought not to rip up old 
Was it the searching eye of the 
hon. and learned Member that the Govern- 
ment feared—did they dread his influence ? 
He (Lord Castlereagh) would ask them to 
let the public have the benefit of th: 
powerful, and searching, and acute mind oi 
the hon. and learned Member, and he for 
thought that the hon. Gentleman 

do as much credit to the Com- 
e, and bring as large a supply of 


derstand 


noble Lord refused to admit his name. 


saw no obyt 


into all the pensions. fear 


iS¢ 


tigat 


motion on 


sto7les, 


one 
would 
mitte 
facts before them, as any hon. Gentleman 
whom he saw on the benches opposite. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if hon. Mem- 


bers acted on the principle laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it would amount 


to a general proscription of the hon. and 
learned Member, not from that Committee 

lone, | every Select Committee 
Any h Member might ask the same 
question as to any other inquiry which any 
hon. Gentleman might institute, or the 
House might approve. It might be asked, 
** Do you intend, if you are placed 
Committee, to usethe means whichthis may 
afford you, of publishing the proceedings in 
a newspaper.” And the same answer being 
given as in this case, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would,as a matter of course, be 
excluded. Without meaning to cast any re- 
Hection on the Government, he certainly 
thought that the course which hadbeen pur- 
sued was precisely the course which he 


ut irom 


mM. 


on the 


| should have himself taken if he had wished 


entirely to exclude the hon. Gentleman 
from the Committee. Its inevitable effect 
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was to exclude the hon. Gentleman from ! 


the Committee, saving at the same time the 
appearance of doing so, by Yiving him an 
opportunity of rejecting the opinions 
which he was known to entertain. He 
thought that th hon. and_tearned 
Member was, as a mat 
ceive the answer w 
had been asked by the right hon. Gen 
tleman, whether he would not obey t 
order of the House, and whether | \ 
appoint ona Committee, as in t 
an hon. Member who declare 
would not regard them. Now he had 
never known the House run a ra 

the newspapers relative to tl publi 

of its proceedings, in which it 

been beaten.” [ He ur, he ; He should 
like the hon. Member who cried * H sy 
to point out any period where the H 
was a gainer in such a contest. Why,t 
publication of their debates, and ot 
portion of their proceedings, was an in- 
fringement of the orders of the House 


committed every day; and he justified the 


publication and the infringcement, becaus¢ 


they admitted more light on their pro- 
ceedings. He had never known any good | 


arise from any secret proceeding of that 


House. He had never known anything pass | 
even in what was called a secret Committee | 


which might not have been proclaimed 


without injury at Charing-cross. He re- | 


collected perfectly well, that on one occa- 
sion, when a debate took place in th { 
House with closed doors, his hon. Frie: 

the Member for Kilkenny and himself, 
made the best report which they could; it 
appeared in the newspapers on the follow- 
ing morning; his hon, Friend and him- 
self had been called to account; they had 
confessed themselves the r portet . and, 
on the same principle, that they now 
asked the hon. and learned Member, 
© Will you agree not to publish the evi- 
dence before a Committee ?” ‘The House 
ought to have punished him (Mr. War- 
burton) for publishing the debate, and 
they might have excluded his hon, Friend 
and himself from the House, unless they 
would promise not again to infringe the 
standing order against publishing a debat 
which took place with closed doors, and 


= 


furnishing it to the newspapers. The | nis 


hon. and learned Member was willing to | 
abide by the consequences of any infringe- | 


ment which he might make, just as the 
gentlemen, then in the gallery, were will- 
ing to abide by the coOnsequ nees of thie ir 


VOL. XXXIX. {Thr} 


tran f t . Mem- 
, 
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ti | t c 
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of the appointment of any Committee, if 


the sense of the House appeared to be in 
favour of it, and if a matter 
policy were involved in the inquiry, he had 
but where, as 


mere 
never declined to serve in 
this case, a point of justice intervened, he 
had felt it imperative upon him to decline 
taking any part in the labours of the Com- 
mittee. He had declined 
to take upon himself any responsibility in 
this matter, and the 
whether he should transfer this 1 
bility by suggesting the 
other Members of the 


in his own ca 
question how was, 


nomination of any 


Committee—whe- 


of 


{COMMONS} 





] Pe 52 


Commat tee 


| —when he refused to be bound by the usual 


mn of | 


ther he should vote for the inserti 
any other hon. Member’s nam This 
was a question on which he should be very 


much inclined, if he thought it consistent 
with his character of a Ri presi ntative te 
‘riVe a 


adopt such a course, not to vot 


but he held that such was a most shabby 


proceeding; and there were but few cases 
which justified a retirement from tlie 
Ilouse without voting He could not re- 


concile it with his duty to evade the re- 
sponsibility of saying aye or no to the pre- 
sent question; and he 
hesitation, that he should vote 
amendment moved by his hon. Friend, the 
i | em be r for 
clair). He would place on other 
Member the responsibility which he had 
himself declined—he would the 
name of no hon. Member to be a party to 
any act of that Committee. He found, that 
of the suc a sted 
fifteen were that (ihe 
side of the and on 


amongst his friends. Of this 


Fea 


declared, without 


against t 


no 


est 


suge 


wenty-one 
from 
House 


Members, 
\7 4 1 
Wiinistcrial) 


from 
> a thd 


ly six 
| 


, He made no 


complaint—he cared not for tl 

tion of Members from one side or th 
other; but he adopted the broad principle 
ling 
He did not attach so much weight as some 
do to the reas¢ 


ie propor- 
i I 


of avoi the sugeestion of any name. 


hon. Members seemed to yn 
assigned by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for his re 

fusal to insert the hon. Gentleman’s name, 
because he misunderstood the privileges 
of the House: but there was another rea- 
son, which would induce him to oppose 
the insertion of the hon. Gentleman’s 
name. When he (Sir Robert Peel) con- 
sidered the nature of thi 
must take place before the present Com- 
mittee, when he recollected the 
which the hon. Gentleman had taken in the 
Poor-law Committee—when he understood 
that he intended to pursue the same coursé 


course 


Caithness (Sir George Sin- | 


regulations of that House—when he de- 
clared his intention of altering the object of 
a Sclect Committee- 


right to select 


when he asserted his 


inv cases which he might 


deem proper, to choose a particular news-~ 
paper, and to place day by day before the 
public the state of the inquiry, before an 


en “es 11 | : c 
i pranacion Could De riveh, ne (sil 


Robert 





Peel) did think that there wer othe 
eround bes le th e which had bee 
! stated by the right hon. Gentleman why 
| the name of the hon. and learned Membei 
rht not to added » the ommitt 

The hon. I mbe 101 \} rviebone had 
indeed, stated, that tl Hlou could ne 
prevent the evasion by he hon and 
learned Member for Southwark of his non- 
appointment on the Committee, for that 
every Member of the House had a riclt 
to attend, though not to vo on every 
Committee which the House micht ip 
point. But it Wa ud, that the hon. 
Member might be present, and could pub 
lish tl proceedings (he hon. Member 
might do so pos iblv, and there would | 
a difficulty in preventing it; but, then, there 
was a difference between toleratin what 
thi y could not prevent, d being a part 
to the sanction of that act which th 
Hous« disapproved ol. H nce, what he 
was to look for was the best manner of 

dministering impartial justice, and en 
forcing th regulations of that Hous« : 
and if he failed in accomplishing thes« 


inquiries which | 


at feast have the 


Satis 


faction of knowi that he had endea 
voured to do his Hei t| pre 

position was that | i bet party 
to the nomination f Gentleman who 
claim«¢ lto hu if th pi of violati 

thie rule of t H ana ft I ich 
1 de Lior from that Gentleman he 
was a party to that nomimnatl n, then hi 
position would be vi trerent { rwha 
it would when he took away trom the 
same Gentleman the chanee of dom 

that which lhe believed to be unjust 
and contrary to the re vulations of the 
House. The hon. the Mem 


Gentleman 


ber for Southwark, he was sure, would 
acquit him of any intention of savine 
anything disrespectful towards him: 
it was really very painful for him to 
l ‘ : ° 

Have to expres his opinion upon this 
p init but, is the prop sition was foreed 
on lim, he told the hon. Gentleman 

, 
} ! , i ‘ ’ 
|faily, that he must refuse to coneur in 


Its 


ippomtment upon sur h a Committee : 





jection was mere 





Pensio ;" fi / 


and simply for this 
heard him express 
to the principles upon which such an 


inquiry ought to be conducted; he had 
heard that hoi Crentl throw ch 
iC1Ol i} 1! Ww} : 
SUS pL 1Ol ip i i > i ith 
fluenced the grants im th cases, he had 
“oe, 
heard him indulge in such sareasms upon 
the persons to whom these pensions wer 
paid, that if was actually im} ) ! 
him many manner to recur the 3 
bility of his appoint nt 
Committee. [le at 
that he should bound t 
i 
propositl mm) OF UU i (i ma 
placed upon t (Comimit i] } 
I | 
! 
particularly after the t ) $s wi 
inthe cours I ’ 
had heard that hon. G tlen 
with respect to the pei And 
when he cons dered, that 1 ft high 
birth and @reat anuability ) 
be brought I 1 th ( iW ( ii 
could not, after the speeches tl had 
been made, and the suspicions east out 
take upon himself the responsibility 
concurring in that hon. Gentleman’s ay 
pointme ne. For thes r¢ SOl I st 
vote against any such proposition, 
n . i | 
Mr. Flume remarked, that the right hon. 
Gentleman objected t tl ippointment 
bd ’ re ' 
of the hon. Member for Southwark on 
account of the speeches | 1 made wit 
remard to the pension } ; \ w | mic 
’ } K 1 1 ¢ 1 } 
a1 objected to aiso: for th hon, nt - 
nan had not stated a sinele opinion uy ! 
] | » 
this subject in which he did not most fully 
concur; and that hon. Gentleman | 
even made concessions with regard to ft 
subject wh! h h would 1 t be l cl i to 


make, 


Sir PR. Peel said, that if the nam 


the hon. Gentleman, the Member 1 
Kilkenny were proposed to be placed ¢ 
the same Committee h iould have 


sisted it. \t present, however, th 
rely to the nomination 


the Member 


objected, however, to undertake any re- 


hon. for Southwark. I! 
sponsibility in the nomination of the Com 
mittee. He had said his objection to th 
nomination of the hon. Member for South 
wark upon the principle upon 
which he souzht to have tl 

ducted. That hon. Gentleman had ex 


reste dd 


@ INquiry 
pressed a strong opinion as to applying 


| 
| 
the same rules which were adopted undei 
the Poot law to the persons whose name | 


were on the ps nsion fist, ind while done 


his the urd sarcasms and personal 
ill is from the hon CGentl man, whl h 
eve rif I them nust ree yl] I It 
too, something in the ti and man- 
Le tf th hon. Gentleman whi was 
is S| mhicanut as his . | | 
1 recollect 1 that t ( and 
(Ll ¢ ered th S| ( | 
| | | tiie Pp tties f if Ve] to bb 
( mittee, h uld ( 
»} j (rel mM 
1 1/ I dic ' | 
t if ) Cr tlen t (i 
' iS t ‘ tt 
2 ppomtmnent i 
Ni ‘»y | ul on the ¢ nitte 
I t I j er of an yn) \I ly I 
sing it Tlouse could never, in 
ny i suthiciently strone reason 
| n from a Committ I] 
" richt hon. Gent nal 
( ol the Ix hequer, th @X 
} l VI I for South irk 
( minitt wa rutit ot an 
} } | ¢ ind in infringement 
f the people; for In 
ved a mn be¢ ol one r ft most 
( ties ft it h 3 . VW sent 
int Ho observed, that it had 
| remarked by the hon. Gentleman 
] t sat wn, that the right hon 
Ci i I ( h ncello Olt th | A= 
lh luding the hon. Member 
t ‘ hwark, id been guilty of an 
Ss ation rand lintringement ol 
ne Vi } the p ople, by excludine 
‘i rf of tt most im- 
| nt which his constituents sent 
1 | HH s \ wer tf ich L 
( { it | \ajesty S \linistei 
Sil ( ' \ { i ho \lembs 
r discharge y any one ol 
: l ted w the hon 
\ I s int it sted only 
t \lember himself, to say 
\ l Was { proper per- 
| ( } pee mmit ' and 
r i 1 I i is ist S What 
W { Cirle ns ces und VII h the V 
a i upon to m ke Gecision ¢ 
Lh Llou had determ ned, ali in his 
pin they had determined most pro- 
jr I. that videnc until 1 ported to 
tha Hous by ih Select ( mmitt 
ippornt 1 to receiv it should 10 
b ial hed by iv Member of that 
Committee yr DY y othe person lt 
was li 1 the hye 1 il d | rarned ‘lem 
) ~ ) 








List 


or Oxford supposed, a mere question 
the time at w hick the publication 
s to take place, but it was a question 
ice not reported to the 
published by any 
He appealed to 
vas in the 


' ’ 
Pe NS2ONS 


ber fi 
as tO 
W 
wl 


iether evider 


lHiouse shoul | be 
ber of 
every Gentleman who 
sitting on Committees 
frequently discussed 
them this, whether 
evidence was or Ww fit for publica- 
ton? Hi an hon. Baronet (Sir 
W. Mol sworth) sittin the 
Member for hon, 
t, he 


a Committee. 


whether one of the 
questions most 
particular 


was not 


as not 
saw then 
next to 
That 
not 


Southwark. 
could 


Ba- 


was sure, have for- 


habit of 


£ COMMONS} 


Mem- | 
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ie ‘hanced to bea Member. The decision 
of the majority, in his opinion, ought to 
be binding. He must say with the right 


Committee. 


(hon. Baronet opposite this much with 
respect to the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark, that, without wishing 
to say anything disrespectful of him, they 


by | 


hon. | 


proved that he at least was not a fit person 


with whom to leave such a discretionary 
; power. He said that the hon. Member in 
the exercise of that which he believed to 
be his conscientious judgment might come 
to a ditlerent conclusion from the Com- 
mittee as to what evidence ought to be 
published and what not. ‘There was, too, 
a farther consideration to be borne in 


gotten that last year, when he was Chair- | 


man of the Select Committee on trans- 
portation, a great deal of evidence had 
been given which it was the unanimous 


opinion of that Committee was not fit for 
publication ; and before they agreed 5 
the re ported evidence to the House the 

struck out it the portions he ae 
to from the minutes of the Committee. 
What then was the pretension set up by 
the hon. ‘ It was this. The 


of 


Gentleman / 
question rested with the discretion of the 
Committee to decide as to publication. 
That was a very nice and a very delicate 
question to determine. Evidence might 
then come before the Committee, 
a majority of that Committee pronounced 
against p ablication, and the hon. 
for Southwark was on the Committee, 
by his sole will and determination had the 
of over-ruling the decision of the 
And whereas the twenty-one 
by his right hon. 
This or that evidence 


powe I 
Committee. 
Members propose d 


Friend might say, ‘‘ 


is not on the whole desirable to publish,” 


yet the hon. Member for Southwark could 


and if 


Member 
he | 


' that point it 


say, ‘‘ You may decide as you please— 
You twenty-one Members may so deter- 
mine, and your judginent may be very 
good; but in spite of the re solution you 
have unanimously come to, and in defi- 
anee of the rules of the House that| i 
evidence is not to be published which 


you do not sanction, in spite of all that, 
I think the evidenceought to be published, 


and it shail appear in the newspapers 
to-inorrow, in despite of your opposition.” 
The hon. Member might not use that 
which he seemed to consider was his 
privilewe to that extent; but neither to 
that hon. Member nor any other Member 
could he think of giving a discretion and 


the decision of the 
which he 


a powel of ove rruding 


majority of every Committee of 


mind beyond the decision of what evidence 


ought and ought not to be published. 
There was the further question of the 
evidence being published in a complet 


and authentic form. ‘That evidence was 
taken down by short-hand writers em- 
ployed under the revision of the Chair- 
man, and they were responsible to the 
House for their accuracy. He said sthen, 
that he did not admit the right of volun- 


teer reporters bringing forward that evi- 
dence in such a form, and published in 
such a manner, as might suit their own 
opinions or their wishes. The House, too, 
must not forget that there were many 
circumstances which made this que stion, 
at the present moment, of peculiar import- 
ance. Hon. Gentlemen could hardly 
have forgotten the question of their right 
to protect publications printed under their 
authority. In all the discussions upon 
was declared to be the 
utmost importance that their Committees 
should exercise a to 
what questions were proposed and what 
evidence was received by them, in order 
that they might avoid as much as possible 
doing an injury to private individuals. If, 
then, they put that responsibility on the 
Committee, were they to allow individu ils 
in Opposition to the Committee, and 

spite of their rules, to publish that evi- 
dence, the publication of which they might 


of 


sound discretion as 


desire to avoid? He agreed as to the 
importance of maintaining a rule which 
had been unanimously affirmed by the 


House last year. He concurred, too, with 
the right hon. Baronet, that there was a 
great distinction in placing an hon. Mem- 
ber on a Committee, and in avowinge his 
determination to violate the rules of the 
House (which he thought the means could 





be found of preventing), and not con- 
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trolling him in taking advantage of what 
he considered to be his privilege in pub- 
lishing the evidence given before the Com 
mittee. But the hon. Gentleman affirmed, 
that he would not consent to obey the 
rules of the House—he even told the 
House he would violate them. The hon. 
Member for Bridport had indeed said, 
that they had always got the worst in all 
their attempts to control publi ition. 
With respect to the debates in that Hous 

he agreed that all attempts to prevent 
their publication had been, and ought 
to have been defeated. But with respect 
to the proceedings before their Select 
Committee the case was very different 
Having, in the course of his duties, served 
upon several of those Committees, he could 
say that it was, from his experience, a 
matter of considerable lniportance that a 
sound discretion should be exercised in 


not publishing evidence that was given 
before Committees. [le referred to the 


Slavery Committee, the ‘Transportation 


Committee, and many others: in them 
that discretion had been exereiscd, and 
they effectually prevented that which they 
excluded from being subsequently pub- 
lished. fle would, before sitting down, 
remark upon the unfortunate proofs which 
a noble Lord opposite (Lord Castlereagh 
had afforded them of his indisposition to 
give a factious vote; for he had, unfortu- 
nately, come down with a prepared speec 
—~a speech prepared for his case, whic 
he was aware of—of their unwillingness 
to place the hon. Member for Southwark 
on the Committee, but which was not at 
all suited to meet the reason that they 
assigned for it—namely, that the hon. 
Member would not be bound by the reso- 
lutions of the House. Let the hon. Mem- 
ber now say distinctly in his place, that 
he would be bound by them, It was, he 
considered, no impeachment upon the 
honour of any Gentleman, to declare that 
he would be bound by rules of the House 
unanimously agreed to. If he would do 
so, the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would move that he be placed 
upon the Committee. 

Viscount Castle reagh considert 1, that 
at the end of the noble Lord’s observa- 
tions, an unwarrantable allusion had been 
made to him. MHeassured the noble Lord, 
that he did not come down to that House 
with a prepared speech. He hoped the 
noble Lord could say the same thing. 
The noble Lord was incorrect in another 


error in the hon. Membei 


| for Southwark, would render it impossible 


Instance, for tf so happened that ne \ 


quite aware of the subject of debate, and 


Was ay prised of the intention of t 
Member 


it 
ver might be debated in Committee. 


or Southwark to publish what- 


Now, he, in his simplicity of mind, thought 
the House of Commons could correct that 


for Southwark, 


while, at the same time, his (Lord Castle- 
re rhi’s wish Ww as to expose to the publi 
the plan ad pted by her Mayesty’s G 
vernment, and who, while pretending to 
court inquiry into the pension list, adopted 
t very best means they could thin ot 
ot n t over and shelterin it 1 
( vation tl had risen to explan 
and ( id not n t down without 
¢ I tul I Yr I nob I ra havi 
ent y misinterpreted his sentiments 

Vi l Tlou l narked, Ui th 

Lord xplanation left the matter 
( ably n obscu than it had 
| th b ¢ 

\n Member « dered the right 
} Ba iet, the M n rf i l ! 

id very properly refused to have any 
share in the responsibility of the nomina- 
tion of the Committee. Now, though h 


ipproved of the cours« 
tlem h was disposed to idopt, yet for him- 
self he must say, that he would take what 


} 


the right hon. Gentleman had designat 
the “* shabby’ course, by not voting at all 
upon this que stion. 
Mr. Wakley had listened with ry 
. :t attention to the debate, and he con 
ssed was not a little puzzled to discovei 
the p er conclusion which he oug to 
draw from the observations that had 
made 7 ight hon. the ¢ llor of 
the | chequer | id informed the House, 
that t the ry outset tl yame of ti 


hon. Member for Southwark suggested 


itself as the first that should be placed on 


the C ymmittee; then the right hon, Gen- 
! tleman observed, that the hon. Gent 


had made a speech which would induce 


him to be adverse to his nomination; and 
then the noble | rd, the Secretary at 
War, had informed the House, that her 
Majesty’s Government considered that 
from the expressions used bv the hi 


Ge ntl man, it would be in thi h ohest a 
gree inexpedient to have such a person on 


the Committee. The right bon. Baronet, 


the Member for Tamworth, acknowledged 
very fi inkly that the line of examination 
likely to be ad pted by the hon. Member 
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for him to PIVve his consent to place that 
, ‘ 


hon. Gentleman on the Committee. 


a mode of examination would be adopted 
by the hon. Member for 
that which they had a precedent for unde: 
the grinding principles of the new Poor 

law, he never would yote for the introduc- 
tion of the hon. Member for Southwark 
amone'st the ‘the Committee. 
He never could 


Southwark, as 


Members of 

ity of the doubli 
injustice of seeing what was practised 
under the Poor-law Act, and sanctiouiue 
he same cold-blooded 

towards the parties who rece 
It was not the fault of 
who were on the pension list that they 
were there—the fault lay with tho ho 
placed them on it. He, for 


a 
would subject such persons to the search- 


be cu 


and cruel system 
ived pe nsions, 


the most of then 


One, hevel 


ing and cruel examinations which some 
Members of that House appeared to think 


1] se 
would be iustituted. ireference had b en 
made to the conduct of the hon, Membei 


for Southwark on the Poor-law Communit 


tee. He must say of that conduct, that 
he had never seen anything more fair, 
more honourable, nor more intrepid. The 
hon. Member had, with respect to the 


t 
publications complained of, declared him- 
self to be their author. The hon. Mem 


ber had said, ‘* If you believe that I an 
violating the privileges of the House, tal 
the sense of the House upon it, Carry 


the question before the Ilouse, 
not tell you at present what I meau to do 
after you have a resolution of the House.” 
In giving these public ations, the hon. 
Member had made the poor of the king- 
and the friends of tl 
quainted with what was passing 
Committee, and he said to them, ‘ If 
ake let 


dom, the poor, a 
you 
them be 


a Co nmittce 


have complaints to | 
here IS Sit- 
Was it not, he 


be so nice about a breach of their privi- 


made now, fo 


ting.” asked, a farce to 
leges, When within a few yards of them 
they beheld their privileges violated daily ? 
Was it not a violation of their privileg: S 
to publish their debates, and yet were 
they not published daily, and would the 
if they 


F . E } | . . 
I “ 
Ile Was } lad 


were not publish dl daily 4 
that the people would be able to see how 
a man was treated in that House 
stood up for popular rights, a man whose 
and a dignity to 
hed a lustre upon 


who 


talents were an honout 


that assembly, and whos 


every subject that he discussed. It was, Member with discretionary power. 


i | OMMONS} Committee. 


la di 
Now | 


he said, that if he could believe that such | 
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that HTouse to pet 
! 


mitted him to be so long and so violently 


s“yrace to have 
persecuted, As to thy 
the Woods and Forests, 
had been 


r ! ] 
permitted to be on the inquiry into 


inquiry Ve specting 
the hon. Me 


exclude d from its: me ithe Was 


mbe ! 


he 


charities, when twenty unknown person 
were plac d oon the commission. ‘The 
peopk of thug nd, he co ld ure them 
were not unmindful of these t $3 and 
inst 1 of intlictin mnjyury upon th 
Member, tl ttempt to stamp ce 
orad Lion | pon hit Lys pl ttl him to 
the world as an individual with whom th 


Members of her Majesty’s Governinent 


would not associate in a Committee, would 
reflect honour pon hin throughout thr 
r | } 
nator ile | I b ecnouLn Pa 
H ] 1 
House to kn at of | { | 
up for popula rl ! must va 
! } 
( if ial i? i yen ] ] ( | 
j } V i | u) 
‘ ‘ 
\I KE. ££. Bulwer i; that WWI) 
rved on Ce tees of that Hlot vit 
, , ; 
l ( Mia | ed 5 CT ( UULL 
| 
Walk, | coul tat it Lie id always 
KI 1 tl i in ned Gentieman 
to ha y qd conscient iy GIs- 
varged bh uty He had alway 1, that 
th on. and learned Member tor South 
) | 
Vali Was i li i ma 0] i man, 
J ] 
Be 101 hnowevel roacnue th sub 
T 
j Ci Inder Ul ( if hh ee ( 
| ! \1 
I must sta tiat the bon, .iem lo 
: ' 
Krasbury (Mr. Wuakley), | il hits s li 
with ti l Ktraordinary mis-statement 
i . I vo ! 
possibl Chat hon. Memb ds put 
ito tl th i OF el it hoo. Grenthe 
man, the ¢ ineeilor Of the lexchequ 
thie uit hts wich i ifatien trou the 
! 1? ‘ | 
right bon. Baronet, tl Ytcemver tor tam 
! | 1 i ri 
Wort Lis reeut ho i e-% all 
eee ee | | | | eT eee 
cellor of the Exehequer, had 1 uttered 
a Single sentence respectip th Opinions 
of the hon, and ileal 1 Gentleman, thre 


uithwark, upon the 


Member to 


he had drav lh ve 


Jf 


1 
ahalogy 


tween the Poor-laws and 
The hon. Member for Finsbury 
nents of the 
Northumbe: 


(Lord 


pensions. 
had also mis-stated the sentu 
noble Lord, the Member for 

That ni Lord 
not say that there was anything in the 


hon. and learne d Men 


land, yb Howick), 
did 
sentiments of the 
ber for Sx 
him from serving 
he did say, that there 
his (Mr, Harvey’s) sentiments which ought 
to make them feel doubly the responsi- 
bility of entrusting the hon. and learned 


Ie 


yuthwark, which should preclude 
but 


1 ‘ ‘ 
on this Committee ; 


was something in 
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| 

. } | } { y t } ! ' { } ; (> 
approach tL thi juestion with great t in tood them not hav Lid. fn 
luctance. He certamly did think, that} th tral they came torward and did 
the Committee would not be satisfactory, | justi t 1) Hen nd VI , and 
if the name of the hon. and | raed tiem qd hit » vD i Jien of th 
ber for Southwayrl ted but he ; 4 i | ted I fully 
had to consider this cll i \ { | ited | - vices W ih Ute fh 
oreater evil ot tl two, that they should id { Grentleman had rendered, but 
suffer oue man, however able and influ -} that, if compelled to form a ce, they 
tial, openly to disregard na disdain al WO 1] fer even to his assistance, valula- 

\ t 
expr ss resolution of that tlouse. if) i might be, th ( Lamtv O 

{ “) ] A 7 ’ 4 I 

hon. Member for Oxtord ir. Maclea ; " ' parties They pre 

1 | A] - | | { sm . ‘ j 
ind Ollicr Hon, IM ; l i SI} ! S iS] hndiy upl e dl 
on this questio ippeul h t he louse, t | ition ol 

i | 
punishment Wa veiler thal V { ! Li { hi pin I 11 ividual 
Instead of « VO tO prevel { \ V | lerred ratuer Co | 
, 

consequences that il ir t { } t } 


ind lear 1 Gentleman if | | fea iS ¢ if '. Hi 


committing a breach f priv Li i al riably ted v " 
\] | 1 t f f 1 \q | { , 
hon Viembvel 5 nea to \ i a wien r tor soutl 
pros pe Lt of t i Had i i } is 10] qui y I 
| } 1 ; 
beng ought to val { i nan i 1 
} | | t r 

What V ad th hI i i i { Witi i 

, } | Y 

upposip tl 1} i n | ) ( 

ri i 
man, th lem riol 1 i . { Dut 
1} 1s iDiicat \ t t } isi l 

i 

1 . 
th pubviishel i i ] \ } 

i i 

] } ] 
and send | ) ba i 
vote i i ru i 1 hout 
' ' ! ' 
earned Member I t 


punisned, i pil t 
a 2 1 | | 
might bv il j 
seen Ugh Ot | , 
pl vileg l } ' { _ k | | 
es } 
would ao |} ri) i] | 
1 : , 
being dragged it clusion 
} ) 
i il ques h vel i ( { ) \ | B it 
, : , : 
that they had to ¢ \ } , { { ‘ 


to satisfy the pul I na a { | I \ 7 LC l ( tne 


misrepresentation. Ifthe hon. and ned | Excl r, had gon 1e Ot twenty 
Member for Southwark were to | th len f the Committee and put to 
powel of ¢ r parle | IDL { ‘. ead yf { such a hh i motto th 
satisfying the public mind, he would only rned Mem for Southwark ? 
inflame and irritate it the more. Besides, | H | uy the motion Ot \ hon. 
they had a duty to do towards th » | Bal . the Memb for Caith 2 
sloners, | hey woul t not! yk ton just ( ( S 1 Gol t) Was VINCI ting the 


from the Committec f they saw ont VlIem- | rizht of the Hous ) Maintain their own 
ber intrusted with power, which none of lu :, and to punish thos ho dared 
the other Members had, i that man, } to violate t 

too, the most el juent, the most invet Mr. A regretted f ve compelled 
rate, and the most consistent of their ene- | on this occasion to difler from the cour 
mies. Under all the circumstances, what | tal by the Government. He thought 


had Government to do? They never said | that th yurse Government was taking 
—and let it vo forth to th people, an L be | would be unpopular, and deservedly unpo- 


rightly understood—they never said, or| pular, in the country. There were two 
proposed to say, that the hon. and learned | grounds, of a personal and ¢ ral nature 
Member for Southwark ought not to be | on whi the hon. and | | Member 
placed on the Committee. He clearly | fou Southwark was excluded from the 
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Committee. 


jection was confined to a publication, in | 


a former Parliament, of evidence taken 


before a Committee. Now, if the hon, 
and learned Member had acted wrone- 
fully, it was a matter which ought to have 
been brought substantively before the 


House. The hon. and learned Member 


for Southwark had challenged inquiry and 


trial: why were they refused? On gene- 


ral grounds, he thought that the Committee 


The personal ground of ob- | 


COMMONS} 


| 
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Committee. 


not concede to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the truth of his anxiety to place 
him on this Committee. 
was falsified on three palpable grounds. 
The Chancellor of the Exehequer had 
stated that he originally proposed that the 
Civil List Committee upon which his (Mr. 
Harvey’s) name did not appear, 

the only Committee to which the inquiry 


‘The pretension 


should be 


| into pensions shi uld be committed. What, 


then, did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by telling the House, and throuch 
the House telling the country, that from 
the beginning he thought him (Mr. Har- 
vey) one of the first who ought to be ap- 
pointed ? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
had himself stated that the 


mean 


quel same 


| Committee should inquire into the pension 


| letter 


| t. ¢ 
; W hich 


hould not be of one side; he wasanxious | 
that there should be an appearance of 
fairness and of a fair investigation. He 
did not believe that there was anything 
in the conduct of the hon. and learned 
Member for Southwark which would pre- | 
clude fair inquiry. It they reyected the 
lion. and learned Member, the country, 
which had for many years known that th 
hon. and learned Member had ealled for 
un investigation into the pension list 
which had seen that call at leneth ate 
tended to, and the question taken out of 
the hon. and learned Member’s hands— 


the country, he would repeat, W 


p! ice much confidence in the report of a 
Committee on the pension listif the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark wer 


os ’ | ‘ : 
excluded from the Committee 


Sir A. Dalrymple rose amidst loud cries 
{ Ir. Harvey The hon. Baronet was 
nderstood to say, that he would follow 
the course chalked out by the right hon. 


Tamwoi th. 


1 
De pro- 


on the 


Harvey said, that before 
ceeded to 


subject matter of discussion, h 


inake a few remarks 
could not 
forego the p 1e thanks 
of a ¢ and generous heart to h 
hon. Friend, the Member for Lincoln, and 
tot 
Caithness, for his noble, and manly, and 
kind-he 


ine from a lone 


leasure of offering tl 


crateful 


Is 


also he hon. Baronet, the Member for 
uted expressions of opinion aris- 
and disinterested attention 

gation in which he had been 
y int rested: he could not help 


iting his hope and belief, as he was 


investigat 
also st 
not one of those who disconnected the des- 
higher justice, that tl 
men, forgetting 


conflicts of party, 


tinies Of man with 1e 


not remote when 
and oTO\ 


} 


time 
" 


the 


was 
lt: 
Linge 


iow 


would not bd the less inclined to believe 
him because it had been his misfortune to 
have suffered one of the most severe, the 


most rele cution that 
had 
ions 


i 
would come to the qu 


ntless courses of perss 
ever been inflicted by an irresponsible 
Having said thus much, he 
stion. He could | 


sOltismM,. 


1e 


AN 


that had carried through the eivil list 
He then the 
ie Chanccllor of the Exche- 

He would say nothing 
challenge the right of the 
the Exchequer, | his 


list 


reform. would come to 


+} 
ti 


which 


quer had written. 


should 
Chancellor 


of from 


| official position, to send letters to Mem- 


the 


bers of that Hou 
ber that 
tured to have written. 
to know by what right the 
Exchequer called a Member of that 
House into Downing-street, ask him 
what he would do, or what he would not 
do. But when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had so though his (Mr. 
Harvey’s) letter was written in a hurry, he 
would venture to say, that if corre- 
spondence were placed on the votes of the 
House, and subjected to the deliberate and 
calm consideration of its Members, it 
would be at that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had come to 
a conclusion that was untenable. What 


» which any other M m- 
would 
But 


( 
4 


louse not have ven- 


1c should like 
‘hancelloi 


f 
Oi 


ol 


to 


done, 


the 


it 


once ascertained 


/ 


was his reply ‘ Whilst on the one 
hand he spurned the indignity that 
was attempted to be put upon him 


by leading him into an unworthy con- 
tract, he said would indeed be 
disqualified from holding a seat in that 
House, or to associate in any way with 
Gentlemen, if he had consented to any 
agreement of the kind, and that he would 
not for a moment cousent that a great 
public right should in his humble person be 
prejudiced by making contemptible con- 
ditions in order to get placed on a hard- 
working Committee. He did also say, and 
he unfeignedly repeated it, that there might 
be circumstances in which it would be not 
only undesirable but highly unjust to 


he 


3 
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publish evidence in the way alluded to. 
At the same time he was not now a new 
Member—he was of twenty years’ standing 
in that House, and he appealed to those 


who had known him during that pe riod, to | 
witness in justification of his statement, | t! 


that his course 
upright judgment, but a 
kindly feeling. Although the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer in his | 


. ] 
had implied, not only an 


renerous and 


tter disclamned 
giving an Opinion upon his conduct on th 
Poor-law Committee, the noble Lord (lord 
Howick) the colleague of the righ 
Gentleman had not dove so, as what th 
Chancellorof the Exchequerhad disclaimed 
that noble Lord had taken up as a most 
prominent ground of objection, The noble 
Lord in referring to his conduct on the 
poor-law Committee had made a great 
mistake as to the facts. 
might be 
ofthe noble Lord, the Seerctary for the Home 
Department to what had passed in th 


First of all he 
atl 1] +4 
allowed to call the attention 


Committee, and his hon. 


ber for Kilkenny (Mr. 1 
faticable Member of that Committee, 


would bear testimony to the truth of his 
statements. The paper with which | 
(Mr. Harvey) was connected wes not t! 
first to publish the proceedings of that 


| 1 
newspapet had been 


Committee, another 

produced before the Committee to which 
their attention v was on 
of the first to say that 
condemnation passed by the chairman 
publicly in the Committee that whoever 
ventured to publish garbled statements 
ought to be exposed to the opprobrium not 
only of the Committee but of the House 
In the progress of the inquiry peculiar 
circumstances arose 


is € lle d, and he 


which rendered th 
course he took indispensable. Out of the 


twenty-four Gentlemen composing the 
Committee, twenty were avowedly op- 


} 


posed to the course which the 
deemed it their duty to pursue. 

was it which fed to the 
had taken, and which he was proud of 
having taken? He saw seated at the bar 
of the Committee 
commissioners connected 
law inquiry; he saw 


minority 
’ ] h } 

course Which be 

or three of the 


poor- 


intelligent 


two 
with the 
the il 


secretary—he saw their short-hand writer | 


—he saw all the appliances of the powers 
of office—he saw them not only taking 


down what was passing in the Committee | 


but writing directly into the country to 
make inquiries into the truth of the state- 
ments given in evidence—crowding the 


{ Dec. 


But what | 
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| ommiuttee with witnesses to control and 
} counteract and reject the testimony which 

was previously adduced ; and he (Mr. 

Ifarvey umediately } nted it out to the 
| no | Lord | Pa Russell 1 said 


if Mi not a india nourabl 
I I i On the One ha d U} V Sa tie 
} influ ntialbody th p or-law commissioners 
} With ill their ayents ind ipp! wmces and 
t uccour of Commit making 
I nt euout t Whi country 
agalnst a Class ol Pp op! wh , poo! 
themselves, had no means whatever of 
Su A Ing withesse sat their vh expense, 
( ( Ining the necessary communi 
tions : be p inted out also that there 
IS Si ely any sympathy between them 
1d Committee, and that unless the 
vid nee I iblishe 1 { nda 


lay tod iy, 
said di 





t onl ris\ 

3 t sult { ustice towards 
thos ; it i> “5 1 t pt tect 
Phat « rse | ii tak und when the 
R was ucht forward whether 
{ uct ol his 1 sh ild be br yucht 
und ‘e consideration of the Hous 

lh yt « t h \ ld scorn to 

I I h mse ] { | inter, or any 
ther speci f servant who was earning a 
few shillings a week ? did he not take 
upon h lf the whole responsibility, and 

| say f they w o Somerset-house 
} Uhh uld tind him egistered as sole 
lp tor oft t pa] Did he yt State 
} th t he was prepa d to encounter what 
lever p Ity law direct é nd did 
lh t a it it is absurd have alaw 
| without the power of causing its infringe- 
{ment to be prevented? And what did 
| the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) do to 
lassert the intecrity of the orders and 
| reculationsof the House ? The noble Lord 
came down to the Committ e. and after 
Ci \unications with the Committee and 


, - ’ , : , 
himseif as to the course which oucht to be 


| pursued, proposed an express motion that 
ithe evidence which was received from 


should be published. But, 
Lord the Member for 
1 


Northumberland, ‘“* Was anybody at liberty 


} } 
day to day 


] ] 23 
Sd the oOvIe 


to publish the « vidence In whatever shape 
he pleased — would the House sanction 


‘arbled statements and evidence given in 
’”” He defied the noble Lord 


the evidence he 
i 


such a way 


| : 
| to nroduce 


{ I 7 
} had published that was not verbatim the 


evidence that was given before the Com- 


any portion of 


& 


i 

























Lo 
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mittee, and which with consent of the | wait intended to set the rul of the 
Committee ind th up ort of the noble | House t deta i thal were so, whence 
Lord th secretary Oo sta for the 1] Tie | ws is il nd adic tL not ippear most \tra 
Departm il wa allowed 4) day to a ainary that | did not m { SOT 
to b pu lish dd, H \ { n eC to} commu ication | bim intormin hin that 
the third pont, as his ¢ wa ri ! such iS his imp ion oS yhe nueht 
to the 1 hol rthe p | have exp Lt av wd frour the 
on which th ren bie d ob ected | nieht i) ( tieman i Vinadt im the 
lo him. In the former p the evening | form :— The Chancellor of the Excl 
he had lluded th ernes h r p ents his complin nt to My 
which they { Isen r evel t- | H ey, 1 | to acknowledge th 
2 Ho id ¥ ‘ i { Ce} ( hi i : mech } WeEVCI i} 
din Ss { Wy rets t y far u ractory that 
t} viiich tl rr } ist t ) ntil | rs furth from hil ca of 
With Wh 3 ( thi thre ( } 1 pla tn Ot the ¢ mitted 
ub rol t \ ) | Did t | Gentleman purs hat 
Baronet, tl lembe p- i] { CO! No. He reserved his reply, and 
| I 
i| ht hon. B } L i rt ‘ m hin the subject 
ie had j it) ts will r to t till to nt, ( maeed nmul 
publi if vid 1} | ti t t I { y | rrienad I 
was no nti | his, tl 1 t )f ich | \ dad state to 
mot l 1 that i; oh no, t ti the Hot : ild t ivy th] 
hon, Baronet said, that hi yn for sup- ’ Vs name, beca as not 
portl Chant it i l WwW] Phat he { nh cau 
' ; f \J Hat { , i ‘T ay " to in 
entiema I O n } Line ( )] as i - 
WK that wa t of | u dd and 
Omll {01 nd cK] ( V l | ) | {on fee 5 but 
tween tl l l rl { | do | ir] { not con 
1 had vent i to iy | ie { thie A er , ask you 
Who ( | y r vi publish t vide 
b ' f the Chan of 
ubj lem to { «chequer rned h I 
pool old , l ( Va to ) { ‘ if c| ull y \ LO 
Ul MaGill ; i \ tl neq { i i , when n 
1] | j 
weli l iu i n I } i l it Ld WOH 
hon, Member f I i\ t Das a | ice t la \ i ft ht 
tardy el of t j w b t |} Ge i j | . Friend 1 red of 
iY I a nct j vel { th I r- im \ a I VW iid | ass ce, 
tunate poor and tl OuS] r of th iG IS i er was, °” Is ] ( thiy 
rinate connect Of SO! iD pe a sideration u i Cconsel to ( 
tl it such reasti re ikS W IhaeE t piaced |} such a adevta lL pe 1O1 1] i\ 
a id rendered th j tl ul ng tl u wswered | i | tof tine 
1. Member of tl Gi te If; matter, the ‘i on ther remark that 
dulness was to D ie qu inh tic tha he WISLif | tO of ke OQ ow 1) A el 
htted hon. Gentlemen for Commit , ne | vant was this attack on him, as it applied 
congratulated the ‘Ti I neh that {to his pers mally. It would be in th 
Li y would have their hands fu Hel recollection of this House that, in the 
would say, th , on thre cround spirit which h believed engendered thi 
that he discredited the assertion which had | opposit yn, some four or five years back 
been made by the richt } . the 4 n-{a resolution was passed which was aimed 
cellor of the Exchequer, that he reall | directly at him as a Member of this House 
was soOlicitous to pl ce him on the Com | conce rned ae priv business. Had they 
mittee. He beg o 1 to ask 1 right hon. | found him—could any man ref up in his 
Gentleman whence it was. that. after 1 | place and say— could any professional 
ceiving his reply, with respect to which he} man, in or out of this House, say that 
wished the House to come to the same con- | they had found him, by any means, di 
clusion as | it was impossible | rectly or indirectly, endeavouring to con- 


that the | trovert or evade that resolution, which was 
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a harsh nd cruel re pation a lt he 


its effect on his) priva fortune / | 
bowed obediei to that. lution. a ( a 
would to any other, deliberately pa d 
by the Ilouse. ick fie ln \ tere 

as a private mativid 

YO: ne was sul Ol { ‘ { 
rations. What he « | ' 

ful rule ; of Varia 

\lember of that A 
serve; and he yw | 
weigh the hi 


he resume 
4 1 
ruses. lt | 
ee dl 
wouid not b \ % 
Gentleman t 
least relenting with a 
one vot or t 


anne 43 4 n Wo 1sa 


vould violat I i} 
o doing, be t 
; 
ol ludividual 
hon. Friends « 
whi h so 
thought that tt e\ nt t f 


published, and 


cating Wwoat 

the commu é { , 
was made t 
Gentlemen 
addressing not t 

sonal question, Wh 
himself could ( I 
Heeting shado 1 1 
over. But he did ask 


this quest 


ion as 1 


He did ask t ti 


Chancellor of the | vel ‘ 
mieht be for the tin , were a 
to call on any Gent! 

forego his judgment as ¢t 

would pursuc n a Committee, ich, t il Ol 
all probability, would e the ne 

would it not be that their 4 Eo. | { 
lustead of being composed ot ley i 
men, would be made up of the mer 
of the Government? HH: 
asserted, and could fancy and | ve it | engat tout hous 
be true, that some Gentlemen on the Civil; th t h 
List Committee received an intimation] there, believed that he ssed 
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any peculiar knowledge or information 
that could be advantageously brought to 
bear on this question, he should place his 


time and his exertions at the disposal of 


the House. He would ask the inde- 
pendent portion of the House—and when 
ue said so he considered he was addressing 
himself to the whole House—he would ask 
them by their vote this night to show that 
they were not participators in this slavish 
requisition of the Government. He would 
call on them to vindicate their independ- 


{COMMONS} 
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asked him simply to give up was, that 
which had been declared by a resolution 
of the House to be the right of the House. 
If the Hlouse took a just view of the 
matter, that which was claimed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not his, 
but a violation of the privileges of Par- 
liament. He begged to take the earliest 
opportunity of contradicting, in the most 
distinct manner in which it could be con- 


| tradicted, that he ever wave authority to 


ence, and not allow it to be supposed that | 
in acting on Committees they consented | 


to act entirely under the direction of the 


authority which composed them, or that | 
the condition of their being placed on | 


them was, that they were to sit in fetters, 
not being at liberty to exercise their judg- 
ment as to the course they ought to 
pursue. In conclusion, he would say, 
that he would not accede to the requisition 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for any advantage 
which it might be in the power of his offi- 
cial station to afford him. He begged to 
remind the right hon, Gentleman that a 
man might be poor in circumstances, and 
yet rich in the feelings of personal inde- 
pendence. 


The Chancellor of the Eaxcheqaer said, | 


the hon. and learned Gentleman had in- 
timated that there was no great danger of 
his entering into any competition with him 
on the score of sarcasm. Unfortunately 
there was none. Nor was there any 
danger either of his entering into competi- 
tion with him on the score of misrepre- 
sentation, because misrepresentation was 
never more complete than was that which 
he had endeavoured to palm on the House 
in reference to what had fallen from him. 
Many hon. Gentlemen who had heard the 
hon. and learned Member’s speech would 
imagine that he had presumed, by reason 
of his official situation, to put him in 
fetters, or to curtail the free exercise of 
his Parliamentary privileges. He denied 
that such was the fact. As he had al- 
ready stated to the hon. Member, the very 
reverse was the fact. His application to 
him was not to be considered an official 
application at all; but in moving the 
Committee he had addressed him in pre- 
cisely the same way as he should have 
addressed him had he been a private Mem- 
ber of Parliament. Did he ask him to 
comply with any fancy of his, or to give 
up any fancy of his own? What he had 


i not to him, but to the House itself, 





any Member of the Ifouse to make a 
proposition to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. He gave no such authority to any 
Member of this House, nor to anybody out 
of the House. Many hon. Gentlemen 
had appealed to him—it was a matter of 
common notoriety that many hon. Gen- 
tlemen had appealed to him—on the sub- 
ject of the hon. and learned Member's 
name being put on the Committee, and in 
replv he stated frankly and unreservedly 
to them that which he stated now, viz., 
that his objection was not to the hon, 
Member personally. He contended that 
he had offered best test he could of 
his sincerity, the test he offered to-night, 
when he told him that if he would state 
that he would conform to the 


, 
he 


orde rs 


; of the House he would be the first per- 


son to move that his name be added to 
the Committee. Was there, then, the 
shadow of a pretence for charging him 
with insincerity ? He begged hon. Gentle- 
men also to bear in mind that he had 
asked him to give the pledge he required, 

He 
said that he felt great difficulty in having 
a special Committee for a special purpose 
of inquiry, and, therefore, he named ano- 
ther Committee already in existence to 
inquire into the subject; but when he 
found that that Committee did not attend, 
he was obliged to name a new one, and 
the very first name that suggested itself 
to him, was that of the hon. Member for 
Southwark. The hon. Member for South- 
wark said, that he would not be a party 
to the publication of garbled reports. 
Now he found in a copy of The True Sun, 
which he held in his hand, the following 
observations, introductory to one of that 
paper’s reports of the Poor-law Commit- 
tee’s inquiry:—‘ The great length to 
which the evidence extends precludes us 
from giving it entire, but we give such 
portions of it as appear to us to bear on 
the practical question of the operation of 
the Poorelaws.” If the House was in fas 
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vour of placing the hon. Member 
Committee, he would not be responsibk 
which might result ; 
made on Saturday 
iunswered on 


for any inconvenience 
if any charge was 
which might be satisfactorily 
Monday, but which, by being pul lished 
on Saturday evening, might lead to i cal- 
culable inconveniences and misunderstand- 
ing, andif inthe end all the House should 
be involved in a contest of privil or thy 
responsibility would 
him. Above all, one word to h 


rest on others, 1Ot On 





Gentle men Oppos ite. [t mignut suit w 
with their views, being opposed to tl 
Commitee from the outset, t 


present 
render it as cdlistasteful to thy 
possible, and thereby inoperative for tl 
purpose of justice, but let them bewar 
lest in gratifying their private feelings in 
this instance, they might j 
confidence in Committees of the House 
He had now no more to say. He had di 
charged a painful duty, in the course of 
which it had been his 
contest with a Gentleman for whom he had 


destroy p yublic 


lot to envage in a 


always entertained the kindest feelings of | 


respect and regard, but whatever might be 
the sacrifice which he would have to sub- 
mit to, whether the sarcasm of the hon. 
Gentleman himself, or that of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House 
the responsibility of whatever might fol- 
low would rest with others, not with him. 

The House | 


divided on the original 
question :—Ayes 122; Noes 71: Ma 
jority 51 


List of the AVI 


Adam, Sir ¢ 


I 
Anson, hon. Colonel Denison, W. J. 
Baker, E Divett, I. 
Ball, N. Dunean, Viscount 
Baring, F. T. Dundas, I’. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Beamish, F. B. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bernal, R. 

Blackett, C. 
Bridgeman, IT. 


EI 

El 

El 

Ei 

I° azakerley, a fe N. 

I 
Brocklehurst, J. Fitzalan, Lord 

I’ 

I] 

r 

i 

( 


ergvusson, rt. hu R.¢ 


Bryan, G. itzroy, I _ " & OF 
Bulwer, E. L. ectwood, P. |] 
Byng, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, E. B. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cowper, hon. W.F 
Crawford, W. 


remantle, Sir T. 
reshfield, J. W. 
x] ids tone, Ri ey 
Goddard, 
Gordon, ‘ 
Greene, ‘I, 
Grey, Sir G. 
H ulyburton, 


Lord 


on the } 


| | 
lob wr. h. Sir J 
Hol ke 
Ilodg Pan 
Ilo H 
i s, W. 
IIo G. W. 
l] s, Kh. 
an R ; 
[ tC. Hl 
I ; 
Ky me (; 
| [| 
L, . i 
Let ( . 
Le > wir 
Lo« J 
Le urt, A. M 
M | 
\Macleod, R 
\Ia ma \J 
Ma J. 
Ma W. Uf 
Melon Viscount 
Mildi Pe Sty0 
Morpeth, \ int 
MM 1). 
Murray, rt. | JA 
V1 ett, G. A 
O'Co ll, M. J 
Ossul n, I 
| et, F. 
Pal ee 
Pal \ 
Pp 
List of t 
‘ by, I \ 
Als ( 
\ \\ 
\ 1, M 
3 mel y G 
B P 
Bre fee 
B yn, J 
Brow R. D 
| Brownrigg, S 
Kuller, ¢ 
is th, Vi 
ns 


| ypeland rm 
| | raig, W. G 

|} Dem stoun J 
Dick, Q 

| D'Is i€ 3. 


} Duncomb 
{ Kasthope, J 


Pe hth 
Philpotts, J 
Ponsonby 
Pi Sir R. 
liedington, T. N 
Reid, Sir JL R 
I t 
Rich, H. 
Richards, R 
Rolfe, Sir R. M 
Kt hon, Si 
{uml ], ¢ ] 
tus , Lord J. 
Russe ] 
~ | 

i 
Smith, J. A 
‘ ne J P 
Sf ] | 
Nt |? 
re, W J 
Str WN e 

’ 
st Sir ( 
Suri I f 

( 1, H. W 


Verney, Sir Ll 
Wal, ¢. 8 
\\ it \ 
Wilshere, W 
Wood, (¢ 


Young, J 
I I 
seymou Lord 
Smith, R. \ 
NOES 

Ktwall, R 
Mielden, V\ 
Finch, F. 

(ia ll, Ja \ 
Cit! J 

Cy son, ] 

f , » 

uu mn, i. 

G O. Vi 


Iluches, W.B 
llume, J, 


Llu nphe ry, J 
J 
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that the provistons 


t had n t in this case, been 


time, or never, for making the 
1 Ther d not vet entered 
Parl itar to-mor! . and 
‘ Ithon | it Vi und ubtedly 
ly i ( I conceived th 
ve quite in th The error wa 

| i ist in t] name 

‘ i ti it T it s to 

| | ( { rel nstead 





not only in the votes, but inh 


of the House, under a si pa 


citor-General could not coneut 


n. and learned Friend (the At 


General), that the recognizances 


, — 
hbecanse of this mistake Phe 
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condition of the recoenizanees wa . 
that the part 
tion, but that if the costs and ex; 


vere hot paia UV { pe t 
strument should void, { is ft t 
if three or four part 

that any ie of t 

that could be 1 iI { ! 


was. tnat i! } 
it five o'clocl] 
would be ent t t 
At ill event { 
tin fm | 
the H 
. ( : 
which thev ( 


Oli ) Very i t { 
Whi 1] el ) a ) i 
4] 1 i] 
ral ¢ ° il l 
Lis d at Viicl 
, . 
ull 1 | ned | 
m Yr 4“ if 
vieW, ti that f 
»| r 
( Cw ' 
day would | { 
: : ’ 
mn? nT tT 
! Ht, well i S 
ho nv 1 OF ¢ t 
would H W ] ( 
4 | 4 4 
they had put on | \ ‘ POs th 
tine ret nizanee ! 
ceived, and it tl t L ¢ t { 
would be the con t 
1 , 
when they were < } { 
} Mae } { 
Lie parttes vi I ~ 
] 1 
ue ttt iT cl i 
cause they had 1 , 
the | I I rt 
i 
4 + 
£\¢ 
. 
\i Wy TLeh l 
i) vas f{ ( 
i rd Wo! i { I 
propou DV t . 
pnere was no } ! t t 
pract of Quart t 
' : ‘ 
KHNOW that wl rf ict 
Re | 
Hament ail Sf 
\ 
bon. ind le rh \ . 
' 
of the fraction « re | ther 1S 
tvro at th Dar ¥ qdid DY 
there was no such tl kno to 
ne th ¢ } ‘ 
as the traction of a da \ L ; { { i ! 
tional lawyer, he was surprised at tl 


trne that had been put forward tl 


might dispense wit! Act of Parl \\ 
i 
Wi eo ‘ | 
YOV., Whal were { ( t eS mast t I 
<7 I 
YMiarts, o1 Wamst the Long Parliame 
but this, that one part of the Leoislate { iT, 
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thought that the words, “If the time{ My first reason is, that it is not proper 


shall not have been previously enlarged,” 
&c., were to be understood as requiring 


that the application for the extension of 


the time should have been made before 
the expiration of the fourteen days. 

Mr. Maule said, that the 
lament, which regulated their proceed- 
ings, ought to be su construed as to enable 
substantial justice to be effected. Te 
would not engage discusion of thi 
difficult question whe the: U! y shoul | call 
the present time to-day to-morrow. Ele 
would suggest to the hon. 
Liskeard to take the question 
motion that the order for taking the ps 
tion into consideration be discharged. 

Mr. C. Buller would adopt the sugves- 
tion, and take the discussion on the report 
of the Speaker. It seemed that his mis- 
take was that he had applied not too lat 
but too soon. He would move that the 
petition be printed with the votes. 

Petition to be printed. 


in thy 


the 
ti- 


upon 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, December 19, 1837. 


MinuTes.] Bills. Read a first time :—Houses of Pat 
liament; Civil List; Slave Compensation. 
By Lord BrovGHAM, from 


in favour of the Ballot. 


Petition presented. Hereford, 


HOUSE OF 
Tuesday, December 19, 18 


COMMONS, 


rd. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a lre- 


Innd); Slave Compensation. 


third time:—Prisoners 


Civiz List Binr.] 
the Exchequer moved the Order of the Day 
for the third reading of the Civil List Bill. 

The Bill was read a third time. 

Mr. Hume wished at this stage to place 
upon the votes the amendment that he 
had moved in Committee. As, in accord- 
ance with the present mode in which the 
proceedings in Committee were conducted, 
it was impossible for the public to know 
what was proposed in them, he was now 


obliged to move his amendment. It was 


Q0r 
YII; 


substituted ooo/. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Grote spoke as follows: Sir, I pro- 
to move the entire removal of the 
sum allotted to pensions from the Civil 
List. There are several reasons which 
lead me to think that the House ought 


pose 


The Chanex llor of 


Act of Par- } 


Member ior | 
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or convenient to fix any amount to be 
granted im new pensions pending the in- 


quiry into the pension list. The House 
has now appointed a Committee for the 
express purpose of investigating the names 
It 


names which 


on the existing pension list. has re- 
h 


coenised the principle that al 
appear on that list wrongfully, improperly, 
' ! . . . 


ey ++ 2 7 
or without legitimate grounds, shall no 
] 1 : } £, { ~ 7 
longer be continued upon it. This in 
juiry is about to be immediately com- 
; : : ; 
menced, and | need not remind the House 
dagen 
that if as of a nature which permits no 
delay nor postponement: 1 must be pro- 


secuted continuously until its termination, 


ind until some result is arrived at. What 
that result may be is as yet of cours 
unknown; nor do I at all presume to 
anticipate it. But in reasoning on thi 
present posture of affairs it is impossibl 
to avoid looking at it hypothetically ; it 


is impossible to avoid contemplating th 
various results which may perhaps ensue. 
Perhaps it may happen that the Committe: 
will recommend nearly the whole list to 


| be maintained; but perhaps they may 


| pronounce 
demnation 


recommend that two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the list shall be struck out—they may 
a large and unequivocal cou- 
on the purposes to which t! 
pension list has been turned —they may 
find reason to believe that it has been made 
a means of systematic and extensive cor- 
ruption. Remember again that I do not 
at all presume to anticipate that such will 
be the judgment of the Committee ; 
say that it may be: the case 
and that is sufficient my argument. 
Now, Sir, I think it cannot be denied that 
the judgment of the House, as to the 
which it is right to allot in future for the 
civil list pensions, may be materially in 
fluenced by the use which has been made of 
the pe nsion list in times past. Sup} ose it 
turns out that the pension list in times past 
has been distributed upon the very worst 
principles—that abuse has been the 
and propriety the exception —that most of 
the pensioners are persons who ought never 


ic 


[ only 
is possibl s 


for 


sum 


rule, 


| to have been there at all, and ought not now 
that instead of 385,000/. there should be | 


to be continued there—may not the House, 
when informed of these facts by the report 
of its Committee, very reasonably say: 
“We were not before aware of the extent 
to which abuse had been carried in this 
list; we see that in future the Minister 
cannot be trusted with the disposal of so 
large a fund; we will not run the risk of 


not to suffer any such item to continue. | having such glaring prodigalities in future 


‘ 
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years; we will lessen the possibility 
wrong doing by curtailir thi 
fund at the disposal of the Minister ? 


maintain, Sir, tl In the view which tl 
House mav tal the stim proper to 


allotted for a pension fund, t ( 
{ion of the use to wl h it n 
during th | ist 1s verv material 
fuet tendine to , 
1e ub) t 8 | } 
And to eall uy 1 tl [| to | 
moment what tl m allotted ¢ 
shall be for fitin to 

ion in the absence of 
dent in tl l 

VOU are 1OW | (1 { 

hich th nse 
certainly fu () 
contend \ ! 
the agercgate am E of 1 
for the future wl t 
pension li or tl 
dertaken Po d 
part the result of t] l \ 
sume beforehand tl 
sures Which that ( innitt 
make anv dillercnee in ay 


amount fit to be awarded in future. | 





contend that we have no right to mak 
such an assum ption— it 1 a assun ption | } 
not at all just or reasonal in itself, and | n 
it is moreover, calculated te } 
public with a belief that our inquiry 1s not 


intended to be searchine and d \ { 


Those Gentlemen who hia Ya) 
minutes of the Committ 
will see that the question which I 


starting was mooted that ( 


matter the Committee decided again Lil 
but they acceded toa proposition afterward 
made bv the hon. Member tor A ) 


that the sum proper to be; tted he - 


forward in pensions should | 
: 
the shape of p I ! 


should be recommended to the [fous \ 
ineail axtesicniier too) ninieroe nt 4 
placed annually im the } ver ol 


verelgn to be given away In new } 
I confess, Sir, I cannot s 


reason for determining the amom 

granted under the one shape than | lo- 
termining it under the other. | 

it that you arrive at the result of 1, Bd 
per annum as the just amount ass! 

for distribution by the Crown in new 
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to the correction of this infirmity that all | 
t] ecautions of the House have been | 
resolutions passed — by 
ous in 1834 were intended to 
urd inst the introduction of any 
rop ney into the list for the’ future: 
mot made for inquiry were 
1 to } irify the list of names as- 
Lto be exceptionable, and to substitute 
better nam in their place. I wish the 
f ollect t] it the pi it mo- 
! ' ot cumseribed in the v 
{ ‘ ti | \ bare not only 
i \ yl rif rules for { | actel 
{ | hall 1 lmitted t | rtake o 
n fund, but you may either | 
he amount, or suspend the continuance oi 
fin Parliament is ealled upon tom ik« 
new decision, aflirmative or negative, 
whether the } ion list shall be permitt dl 


for future ants or not 


therefore, incumbent upon us to 


man open oy 


a comprehensive survey of the pure 
pected to 

8 9 1 
which tl] 


Pose vhich these pensions are ex 


fulfil, and of 


public are expected 


tl advantages 
to derive from 
no sufficient public ad 


1c 1¢ 
them. 
My opinion is, that 

mtage arises from these pensions to war- 
rant us in creating a special charge on the | 
tation for the purpose of providing them. 


| 
1 hie TTfouse will, of course, understand that | 
oe — . ; ‘ | 

I speak entirely of the pension fund which 


has hitherto been connected with the civil 


list. I do not at all allude to those pen- 
sions of retreat, or retiring pensions, which 
come to the public servant according to | 
( t i {1} 4 1 id le ter ined rule Ss, as one 
articular portion of his reward for devoting 
his time to the service of the public. ‘To | 
ive retiring pensions may or may not be 


that I 
v pronounce any opinion—TI 
But ad- 
retiring pen 


be 


} iF inet a . 
\ neficial system of reward: on 


mean to raise the question. 


ie system of giving 


ns or superannuations to ever so 
1 I maintain that the pensi is hitherto 


no means lb 


- ] 4 . ae rote 
( thi same Class or category. Lhey 
- } a, ee weer EL Fo 
( In this material respect: the retiring 


awarded after a fixed methed, 


—" tase Hebnennies : po 
x to certain determinate rules ; 


qd vec l 
e pensions which we are now considering 
ire by their very nature exceptional, irre 
ular, and diseretionary. he retiring | 
ion is looked for and relied upon, and 
S part ot the r¢ outar Cx ctations of | 


ho enter the 
pension can only be the lot of a 


publie service. The 


ew-——it comes without notice and 


without being reckoned upon—and it can 
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| ourselves to b 


for 999 public ser\ 
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be regarded only as a lucky windfall or 
This constitutes a broad 
marked distinction between the two—and 


and 


in questioning the expediency of the one, | 
employ arguments which have no necessary 
application to th other. Apart, therefore, 
from | question respecting the regular 
pensions of retirement, the matter which 
the Hous Is now ca le | upon to determine 
; th ES is it right to create a public fund 





\ er 
for the purpose of en ne ti linister of 
i 
. , ; 
ne dav tO Gi 1 1 iS annuall two ai 
i i ae 
sel maividual })2 Ing’ DV certam 
i 
ro] i 1 i¢ 1) thi ( Pact OL the 
cancun — ‘ } } ‘ nel 
l l Vho ( to ¢ Ciu wouret 
1 ] ‘ 
posing the person whe ( \ one ol 
aa =) i 
] y t } ] . hy s r 
these pensio be really man of merit, 
still! more if he be a man of merit in ad 
; 
tressed circumsta s, the loubtless 
dis} ito on he part ¢ the public to 
i , e . ! 
ympathi Vith tim in thie itisiaction ol 
I 
Se re , 
obtaining it I do not wonder at this feel- 
° *] } 1? 1 1 ¢ 
ing—still less am I disposed to blame it- 
1 ‘ ] 4 
but | will only entreat Gentlemen to con 
] 4] 4) > } ler M 
sider that this is neither the only consider- 
: Cae ees Be A ; é 
ation nor the leading consideration in tl 
It , ¢ ] . 
cas AT any great noblk hia chose to dis- 


tribute a portion of his income in annuiti 
to persons of merit and abi ity, 
doubtedly it would redound greatly to the 
credit of his disposition. But when we ar 
called upon te a fund by charges 
the public, to be distributed to any 


Luc \ 
tle 


most Un-~ 


) provide 


upon 


class of persons whatever, we cannot st 
guided implicitly 
s for the indi 


DV 


pathic ividuals benefitted, 








must require to have some public purpos 
shown, which such a fund is calculated to 
answer—some national advantage which 

to and in which the people at larg 
ar her directly or indirectly to partak 
Now, Sir, | look in vain for any such publi 


advantace arising out of this fun lfor} ensions 


on the civil list. Does it operate as a re- 
ward for public service I sav it does not, 
of 1,000 go 
of thei 
talnine it. Does it 
operat to i | 
vity or good behaviour in th 


vants out 


through the whole carcer 


public 


Reaie 277 ‘ . ] 
duties without ever ol 


> as an incitement acti- 


superior 
i 
2 


shise PIT 
puoile Service 
look 


ha 
Impossible ; for scarce any one can ever 
| forward to obtaining it—the chance is too 
small to be capable of b ing appre ciated, or 


to act upon the imagination of it 
is a prospect far too uncertain to be contem- 
plated as a motive for exertion. Does it 


te to encourage pursuits and habits of 


any one: 


opera 


size ‘ : : 
a selentilic or iiterary tendency, which, 


though beneficial to the public generally, 





| are not profitable for the individual person 





yf 
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in whom they are exhibited ? It cannot bi first 
so: the prize is one which is both too small 
and too much out of reach to produce any adi 
such effect upon any one. Does it enable. b 
you to reward any ereat and signal benefit tl 


conferred upon the nation, which outstry 


the measure am 
vice? Sir, the history of the count: hi 
that whenever such sienal servic 

lieved to have been rendered, it | i) 


the practic to make application t rliit- ; 


ment for a special grant, in th Ol 
Dr. Jenner's discovery of tl 1d 
other similar special grants which migl 
mentioned. If VO | ok with any attent } t | 
upon this matter you will sce that tl 
sions on the civil list neither operat an 
ordinary reward for ordit ry Ss ry! 


an extra reward for ext vice, nol 
incitement to useful ambition ul enerey. | 
| CANNOL Ss wn Wi 

duce foal ally wood puoa 

is the reason why I ( t! 

tinuance. Theonly real effect which t] 
pensions prod 1 to 

circle under the Minister’ you - 
bl the \iimister to par { 
some one amonest a certain lect class of 
individuals ind to) ke 1} I 

to that dia 1 | ( Cs 





: ' 
Commons, vem | t | ( ’ 
us—the mm dual ) i 1 
civen must be citl 1 \ 
service, or cmuinent t i l } ] 
science ind lit l i t t 
Miniter io: red dow? ; : 
linister is ticd do 
° 1 } 

classe S5 his pre rt UuNnodnest t ] 

I 
duals belonging to them 1 ri - 

ving } 
tered. He must cho 1 literary 


co i 


a scientific man, or a publ vant, l 


ome pretensions: but he may choos \ 
one of these whom hi »! . Now, wl 
public benefit arises from enabling the Mi- 
nister to single out some one mathemati 
cian, or some one natural philosopher, or hi m 


torlan, or poct, for a publie compliment 
leaving all the others 
us just reflect upon what happen Phe | 
Minister has a vacanev en the pension li 
and he wants to pay mpliment 
sclence of mathematics: le selects 
one distinguished mathematician t 

{ sit : 4 + 4 
vacancy. Will it not constantly 

} ] 


that other distinguished mathematician if it 


ence? They wi 
about the money, 


sav, W ao not care tl 


ut the compliment paid liter 


to Mr. So and So implies that he is the | since 


i 


ee ee Re 


4 
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st frequ ut passport to a pen- 
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the public fund, when you think it right 
to ereate by public tax a special fund in 
order to alleviate this precise speci sof cala 
mities in the dependents and connexions 
of the rich: I do think, Sir, that this 


would be un qual treatment: we should 
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lore conducive to really bene- 


cial purpos than it is likely to be under 
thie Ope on of the right hon. Gentle- 
mann before us. I think that propo- 
sitions of this kind would not be lightly 


when it 
of thi 
merits or 


submitted to the Hou Was ne- 


ain every onc m by a 
iti sé rvicc Sy 

this 
grant 


comment or discussion in 


and when every separate 
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carried with it a specific addition to the 
public burdens. I think that propositions 
for special national recompense would not 
often be made ; and would be still less often 
successfully made; and most assuredly in 


« good system such inte rpositions ought on 
all uaecounts to b rare, if it b contends 


tliat the Crown would iy deprived of the 
means of rewarding ancient and faithful 
yx rsonal servants of the Sovercien, | submit 
Way of obs wine 


that the propel 
jection would be to mal a mor 


addition to the pri \ purs QO} to 
the sum allowed in the fourtl 

the civil list for roval 1 nty. In my 
view, I confess, these sums 


} 
stand are quit sulhicien 1 on { 
sufficient, to mect all the 1 onat 
; . ' .. Y 
Ol thre ( Frown. « t k lwl i \ 
; : : 
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‘ oid } } 
han outweigh i { t 1\ 


which can be supposed to at from it I 


have also sought to im 1) 
ilouse my conviction that, in creati 
public fund for the relief of tl ( 
cases of distress, in favour of which t 


pension fund is invoked, you place y 
self in awful contradiction with thi 
principle involved in the Poor-law Am 
ment Act, and that in the present tem} 
of the nation, you cann t too caref 
avoid the suspicion of administer 
strictly towards the labouring classes, and 
indulgently towards others. Thi 

tions point, of course, to an entire discon 
finuance of the pension list for the | 

and it is my opinion undoubtedly, that th 
list ought to be discontinued. But even 
if Gentlemen are disposed still to maintain 
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that it was an insullicient reward for the | by the circumstances of the ease. If the 
great philosopher's literary labours, and | Tlouse were to exclude the clause for the 
declared that the grant ought to be doubled | very limited grant which he proposed, it 
if given at all. With respect to service | would be for the first time in the history of 
pensions, it had been attempted to draw an | this country that its Sovercign would be left 
analogy between ~ grants and the sys- | without the means of rewarding p rsonal Ol 
tem of relief under the Poor-laws. Such | public service, or literary and scientific merit ; 
an analogy was wholly unteaable. The | the Crown would thus be deprived of on 

relief granted under the Poor-laws was not j of its high st and most erace ful prero 
a return for public service, but a contribu- | gatives. Let not the House of Common 

tion for the relief of the pauper’s necessis | whilst it made ample provision for the 
tics. If the analogy which the hon. Gen- | comfort and splendour of the Crown, de 


tleman who used this argument set up, | prive it of the means of rewarding desert, 


could be maintained, he ought té appl 1{ ind ! iy] ne it Li or g it literary 
further, and declare that in every case | acquirement and meritorious enterprise. It 


where an officer or public servant received | was upon the grounds which li hi ul stated 
‘ ae Ba tho ‘amily or relations | that he shoul a : 
aservice pension, whose family or relations | that he should oppose the motion of th 


were rich or well off, the pension shoul d be hon. Member for London. 


withdrawn. With respect to the pensions| Sir PR. Peel should vote against th 
given as bounty Rage eens Renae of the hon. Member, because 1 
that they had abs ys been al d. Hedid | conceived its object to be to deprive th 
not nia that this had been at times] Crown of the power which it at present 
the case: but what was now the object | posse ssed of rewarding merit and honour- 
of the Ho use in legislating upon the sub-| able personal distinction. At the same 
ject but to prevent abuse for the future ? | time he would n y that the proposal of 
But the hon. Gentleman said, he would not | the Chancellor of the | chequer was alto 
have any grant at all for beunty, but only | gether satisfactory Phe first objection 
as the reward for public service, and that | which he entertained to the right hon 
these rewards should be voted by Parlia- | Gentleman's proposal was, that the sum of 
ment. He doubted whether the power | 1,200/. a year which it was proposed to 
would be well exercised. Che country | grant to the Crown for this purpose was 
would not gain by the change. He asked too scantv. This was his opinion at the 
the hon. Gentleman to compare the case of | outset ; and when the right hon. Gentle- 
Captain Ross, rewarded by Parliament |man went onto inform him that at the 
with that of many of the pensions granted id of twelve ws a saving of 30,000) 
under Parliamentary ri i msi by it and he | would be etl { | by tl at pping In of 
wines! say that this would furnish o of | lives in the pre pension list, that opi- 
the best tests of the value of the two pre- | nion, that the propos tn was too small 
cepts. It was a case of claim, but one in became confirmed \t the same time he 
which the Crown would not have made | admitted that the principle of granting a 
any grant without tw but so eager | fixed sum was a good one, provided the 


were the House of Commons to grant that | grant was a liberal one. The granting of 
gallant officer relicf, that it actually made | a pension depended in a great measur 
the grant before the publication of Captain | upon the means in the hands of the Crown 


iblic afterwards to | te e means 0 f so doing 


tos s” 5S boo sic. an d le ft the pt 
judge of its P ropriety. ‘That case showed the 
lis ibility of the Ha ise of ‘Commons t to commit tinger t up 
abuse, if the app ointment of pensions were | pensions, it woul 

i t 
age , : : ; 
vested in its hands. But though he entirely | time vw hen there were the most cal 
denied that the House of Commons was the ind there were no means of 
best authority to bestow these grants, he} making it, whilst at other times th 
‘ 1 itted that } y he most {fitting shy C'yow) wo} 1d ] ve or abu idant Mens 
asdmiutted that 16 was the m t fitting tribue- rown woulda lave more abundant nean 
nal to judge of the conduct of Government | at its disposal than the oceasion of the day 
rht, therefore, that a 


s tor 





grants of this k 


in administering them. Let the House} required. He thou 
recollect that it was to have all in the way | fixed sum, provided it was of such an 
to be a fair equivalent for the 
pension list would be laid before Par- | means already at the disposal of the Crown, 
liament every year, when the House | would be an improvement. But he must 
would be able to object to any one|]say again that he considered the sum of 


grant which it did not think justified | 1,200/. a-vear too small when it was con- 


of supervision that it could require ; the | amount as 
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sidered that out of it w re to 
vided all the p nsions for the three great 


divisions of the kined ln. 


ther feature also in the plan of the Cha 
cellor of the Exchequer of which he dis- 
approved, namely, that in vy vear if tl 
Crown did not eran ensions — the f 


extent of the 1,200/7. it was not to have at 


2 1 
its disposal the residue for the e 1g 
veal but tl it 1 no ear tl Cr i ; 
to grant more pensions than to tl 
of 1,200/. Tie must say, tl | i 
it would be better not to limit the dj : 
tion of the Crown 1 ’ 
naturally occur that in rs the) 


should be more pi 





bounty than in others; and the « t 


Parliament in 


therefor , that thi part f the 
be reconsidered, and if lina 


he thought, tending manifestly to th pub- 





lic advantage. The next ion which 
he had to the plan of the ( llor of tl 
Le xchequer Was the prop Si | ( Cail upor 


the Crown to lay upon the table of this 


ITouse every year a list of the yp 


granted by virtue of this bill. Ther 
were som hon. Gent! men ih the bh 


who really did not n to be at all 


sec! dis 
posed to be satisfied with any arrangement 
whatever on this ibject. They { 
made a regulation to govern the Crown 
the distribution of all future pensions. a 
resolution to which the Crown had show 
every disposition to adhere, and which 
had hitherto acted up to most it Lieut 


Yet with this regulation the verv | 
Members who assisted in 


now finding fault. When th 
Pa 


of the I xchequet sp ke i t Ir vO Meu 
duty to preserve the monarchical preroga- 
tive in the distribution of these bounties, 
he wondered that he did not prem that 
the very arguments which he used bo 
directly against his own proposition I] 


7 
I} Il. 
] ight hon. Gentleman, 


fact was, that the right 
in his anxiety to i] 
the House to his scheme, 


both sides of 


had nec 1] 
LL necessarily 


been betrayed into inconsistencies which 
’ 
would hardly escape observation. When 


the right hon. Gentleman, addressing his 
behind him, said that th 
Hfouse of Commons ought to exact a yearly 
statement from the Crown of the manner 
in which it had disposed of the sum of 
money granted to it by this act of Parlia 


own friends 
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money for compensating individuals 
had contributed to the public service, 
wi vhy it should pre 

side over the distribution of honours. Then 
came the admission which the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets had made. that 
bounty fund of the ht 
creased ; but th: 


there 


1s no reason not also 


the 


Crown oue to be in 


it 


it UC 
not in the nei f pensions, but of alms. 
What were ted alms but pensions ? 


nee that the wisest cour: 


It appeared to 


would be to wit the Crown unfettered in 
the disposal, not only of t OO/ a 

but of the ce er sum r this | 

‘| hey had diminished the amount of the 
income of the Crown by taking awa 

the hereditary revenues, and after hav- 
ing deprived the Sovereign one half- 
of the funds irresponsibly distributed 

r quir d that an aecount should be ren- 





dered of the whol imount which « 

now received. Wer lot justified 
in holding { row. } Ne 
blanece of free avy whilst its revenues 
vere periodically subject to the revision of 
that House. Tle trusted that some Mem 
ber—he hoped it would be his right hon 
Friend near him (Sir Robert Peel)-——would 
move that this clause should be altogether 
omitted. Parliament was not a tribunal 
which ought to decide the mode in which 
a sum once settled upon the Crown for such 
purposes ought to ‘ divided ; it shoul Lb 
left to the determination of the Crown it 
self. It was a mockery of the prerogative of 
the Crown to have its income fi rranted 
and, then, its disbursements subjected to 
the controlling power of Parliament. It 
tended to add to the er gy powel 

the House of Commons, and to place thi 


Sovereign ina 


at of any on 


present 
tion than th 


and it was a proposition which certainly 
ought not to come from Ministers of the 
Crown when that was in the possession of 


I 
one who equainted 
with the of its rights and 
privilege S than most of her 


He believed that 


aaesley 7 
Was necessarily less a 


prec ise extent 
predecessors. 


the country would have 


sustained the Ministry in upholding the 
just privileges of the Crown: but they took 


and 


remedying 


a course which satisfied neither 
vielded the principle without 
what was considered of their sup- 
porters a practical grievance. The hon. 
Member for London was against any pen- 
dto the grant 
of 12,0002, 
felt that 
le when 


party, 


“ some 


sions, and was equally oppos 
of 1.200/. a-year to 
He, himself, on the other hand, 
Ministers had coneeded 


as one 


prince ip 


{COMM 


disbursed, | 
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who | they first granted to the Crown a particular 


ured an account of its 
‘ling ol 


he 


sum, and then requ 
application. Looking with 


approbation on the general settle on, 


no fe: 


still felt bound to prefer it to the motion of 
the hon. Member ‘ London. 
i\ ir. ( /) t) f :) h; AL r said, hie fi lt bound 








to take a part, thor 1h he did sO reluctantly, 
from an indisposition to trespass on the 
attention Ilouse in this discussion, 
ise he was compelled to vote aga 
thos h whom he was in the habit of 
ti h Wis] a ito nce th 
lat it w fror ou xy hy motive that 
he ) ! yp 1 them: but that hi 
} however erroneous, were taken 
up Wi er) and were the subj { 
mu l LOT lic wished in the firs 
pl t t t! it of il] LOSE who | | 
spol 1 t question, ] most agreed 
id ght say that he almost cn- 
tirely ul | right hon. Ba 
ronet, th femb Tamworth. He did 
not think { re Was any great force n t] 
special argument used by his hon. Friend, 
the Mei per for Gon mn nad lt struck hii 
that t1 ews of the hon. Member for thi 
Lower Efamlets (Mi lay) were contrary 


ral principles which influenced 


his \ He admitte that if the amount 
of pens had not been reduced to a lar 
CXtent, {t argument vould be, that hi 
shi 1 be stultifying their own vote for 
quiry if they resolved to grant tl 
wn ost an }1 | amount as tl 
no subn l to tl Committ If 
the labour f the Committ led to any 
import results, 1t was probable that som 
portion of tl pensions would be found to 
ly Isapplied 1 that a reduction to that 
extent ought to be made. But when he 
heard tl t ment of the right hon. Gen 
tiema Chancellor of t! Kexchequ 
i 

V Li1¢ I d not be } rel tt dd or ev } 
touched upon by any hon. Member who 
had spoken, that the enor is reduction 
had been effected in the :mount of pension 


that such 
1 anvthine which 
lle could not 


L0.000/.. he felt 


a diminution 


( 


must ex¢ 


the yumittee could effect. 


conceive that a ¢ cgi idmitti ne the 
principle of granting pensions at all, could 
come to the conclusion that 40,000/7. could 
not be usefully employed for such a pur- 
pose. He was of opinion that the fear of 
waking too great changes, and shaking 


public opinion too much, would fix the re- 
duction which had been made, as one lary 
enough for the demand of the country. He 


could not but recollect that ven years ago 
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the Crown of England had the unlimited | consent to be looked on as supported by 
disposal of 150,000/. and that that grant 














c | Earl of Shaftesl (One of t! rhtes 
was cut down to 40,000/. with strict and | ornaments to 1 pension 1): 
annual responsibility. He did not agree | Johnson, wl vhen } . 
with the assertion that the proposed 1,200/. | high, did not disdain to receive t t 
a-vear was too small an amount, though he | of the Crow: Notl could | | 
fully concurred in the opinion that the dis- | trate the doctrine of bestowing t 
tribution of pensions should not be corre- | of the Crown on th who applied 
spondent to that amount in any particular | ger to the | t poste 
year. The result of this resolution would nparison betw the } lits of t 
be that the full amount b: ing iven to | n t men Messi ») ton Wo = 
applied to each separate year and carried | to i] p eX- 
over to no other, ummerited pensions would ndit t mits ce, 1 t] 
be granted in order t X] t] 2 
sum of 1,200/. a-vear. But hi 
Friend, the Member for London, ol on pation for so r 1 mind LH 
altogether to the principle of granting pen- | con) | ut publi 
sions by the Crown. HH Vi ve dite I t l { 
from his hon. Friend, because | onceived | t N I L ¢ 
it was a power which should be reposed in | his d ndants should alone—he might 
some authority in this great and civilised iy profusely—provided for. Was yer 
country. Ele thought it desirable that men | or decent that great merits only 
of letters should be fostered the Govern- } 1 d that h in $ as 
ment when labouring, not for popular ape | C« Stewart. whose services were pere 
plause, or for the sale of works of the day, | ha usef ild be neglected 
but that their spirit should 1 ined | and thei lren left with remu- 
whilst contributing to the advantage of | neration? Ifa proposition were made in 


posterity, without receiving the recompense | that House for giving some reward to 


of popular favour. If they looked to the | Colonel Stewart, scarcely any one would 
authority of those who had done the most | be found amidst the turmoil of party con- 
friendly services to, and conferred the | tention, to recognise his cl n the pub- 


greatest benefit upon, posterity—if they | lic generosity. Well, then, this was a case 
went back to history, they would find that | in which the power vested in the Crow 


of all those who had implanted the impress | ight be most beneficial 

of their own thoughts on future eenera- ! - Accor r to t 

tions, there had not been one who was 1 v t ha privil 
supported by the bounty of the Crown nfid present 

of individuals. He might eg the « - t to it H 
lenge to produce any great name in « v 

literature, from Chaucer down to th execut was, if 

our own time, and ask whether there was | aday to decide, by 

any considerable portion of them who wer tion h matters than i y Wel 
not supported by regal or individual gene-| to the judgment of a numerous bly. 


rosity. Let the House look to those who} At the nt moment, wh 
were maintained by the Earl of Essex and | sired to ce a new system, when 
by Queen Elizabeth, as well as by the dis a ¢ CK Was ) put to bbing was 


solute and worthless Charles 2nd, whose } Wise, for some time at least, to b 

. . ; . ri . . ] 4? | ‘ { Ts 
pleasure, interest, and taste it was to cherish | matters made the s of ann 
j } I ] P a . 1} ; y 1 
literary excellence. Let the House look to} tigation. tle mus 


the munificence of our nobility. He must | the best course would be to post , 
confess that he was afraid the spirit which | 1 
formerly actuated the nobility was passed | the lapse of a considerable ti Lf 
away, or at least that public feeling was so | not consider the time at which th 
altered that men of eminence would not | given the best for determining 


brook receive the bounty of an it 
rook to receive the bounty Of an in 
1 
I 


He was afraid that such a philosopher as | or less as they mi be by tl n 
Hobbes would be loathe to confess that he | of popular favour, or the a 

lived on the bounty of an Earl of Devon f the day [It would, perl 
shire, or that the free and independent | have t pension list rev 


spirit of such a man as Locke would n r| periods the 


VOL... ARAUK.. £20") ", as 


t 
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monarch. He was certainly favourable, 
for the reasons which he had stated, to 
establishing annual returns of the pen- 


sions granted at the present time; but 
he must protest as strongly as any 
hon. Gentleman at the opposite side of 
the House against making that House 
the arbiter of individual claims to 
the public bounty. Such a change must 
lead inevitably to a system of jobbing, of 
profusion, niggardliness, and unwise distri- 
bution of patronage which would produ 


a deplorable waste of the public money, ar 
be attended in all respects with the worst 
possible consequences to the country. Hi 
really believed that it would often happ 





that the best pension would bi 
was least favoured by the o 
It must be recollect 


day. d that there w 


no pension which excited more animosity 


than that conferred on Dr. Johnson : 


{COMMONS 


pinion ot the | 


yet we looked back to that just tribute to | 


the unqui stioned abilities of a great ma 
without any prejudice «s to his support of 
the American war, but a firm conviction 
that it proved the discernment of a govern- 
ment in enabling a powerful mind—who 


opinions, though they might be considered 


erroneous, must 


consistent and comprehensive—to keep its 


energies alive, and to labour for the in- | 


struction and advantage of posterity. Hy 
must refer to an instance in tl ow? 


times, which proved the truth of the p 


hei 


ro 


position which he had laid down. He 
alluded to the pension of Mr. Coleridge 


which had been granted by Lord Grey’s 
government, and which reflected er 
credit upon it. Of all tl who had econ- 
tributed to the literature or phi nhy 
the country, the opinions of half the thin] 
ing men of the present day were more in- 
fluenced by the writi 1gs of Cole G han 
those of any other individual, but at tl 1 
time he was very obnoxious to a particul 
party, and the consequence was, there was 


a greater outcry raised against his pension 
than almost any b' it hi 

ceded, and it was in cons quence W 
drawn. Against the allowance 
Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Southey a most 


illiberal outery was rai hicl 


xy which 
S ly 
1, in 


1 
sed, whit con- 





junction with the disapprobation expressed 
in the case of Mr. Coleridge, proved to him 


that public opinion was not always exer 
for the benefit of the community 


promotion of the mterests of 


had been said that this power of granting 


? 

| 
pensions might be converted into a mean 
of bribing literary men Now, tn the first 


be admitted to have been | 


Civil List Bill 
place he did not consider that influence th 
most dans which they had to feat 
He thought there was much greater danger 
that literary men would for profit flatter 
le than that they 


iter 


‘rous 


nae , 
Ltituc 


the passions of the mu 


| ] > 4 } ar 
would be subservient to the n St ot th 





‘ mn : 1) 
Crown. by sucha course, too, they woul 
: a ; : ] : eee ‘ 
be likely to acqui larger portion of tha 
} , 1 1] Rees Rol “2 
honour to which all superior minds aspired 
9 . sara « 
namely, the good opinion of their fellow 
inivenkas Dick. s ae 4 S eiies 
creatu ww \ l ru t tO Gepriy 
i I 
1 rye 
the Crown of the means of direct corrupti 
while there w » it the power o 
1 , } ' ’ 
elfecting t \f { pan! mor erect iy 
it 16 were rea { t of ( wn t 
we \} lou it | t | } 
cor ) i} \¥ al i Wt nad DO 
of is much mo i \ SiVil 
: } . H } + 
him the situatio1 mp distributor t 
\ ce] tins him +] rey t ot Lp 
. 1 , ri 
sion which n ultra pub tenth 
, ’ ’ ‘ i 
if appeared 1 that the wer OF COl 
‘ 1 ] 
ruptin rary men aid not pp to 
} 
7 ? } 
pension lst v t inc were sO Many mod 
: ae ' Tt 1 
ta com} 1s { 1e ( ct it ha 
] aT a | r . 
been remarked t t pensions were som¢ 
: : . 
times given as acompill it, Without rete 
ence t the Wan I ie indi lual Now 
he looked 1 ym they ver Vranting pen- 
i © I 
sions as one o: th st important trus 
which could b confided to the Crown. 
The Crown was enabled by it to render 
: ‘ ‘ ; 
reat and immorta! rvices t¢ po teritv | 
aS. a > ee, a 
fostering that species of ability which wa 





most worthy of p n Che pensior 
which appeared to him in this ht to b 
the worst since the new system had been 
| Was one hi h i | cn g ( 
1} Va | he Gov rnment ol 
the right he f ber for Tamworth, a 
that which I ud ( i | -h llud (i to 
the ilowane made to Mrs. Somervill 
I" idy le , Was In pei 
easy circu id oh husband 1 
ceived large salari from « es which | 
held under th Government Howeve 
leritorlous he res ches m t be, a 
no one wish ss than he did to depreciat 
them, they were confined to the acquire 
ment oi bra ics ¢ ming mN ich he 
x had not a 1, and no e could 
Ta to that thev add 1 anvthi o 
fo t tO tH} Iman kno y] dve ( 
enlarged the bounds of scienct uch a 
waste of money was to be the more deplored 
when he recollected the circumstance 
under which that erant had been made. 
iTe could not t consider that allowances 
cruel perversion of the pplication f tl 
fund, when he reflected that Dr. Wallace, 
nrofessor of mathematics in the univer- 
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sity of Edinburgh, w 
the best 


scientific scholar this country had 


produced in the present centurv, and wh 
had spent his life in writing books of great 
value and in teaching, was refused a pension 
s ie i 
when he found himself 1 ced te overty 
° 1: 2s if } 
In DIS O1d Ase ey rn re 
for the tenti wl the H ’ 
: = ey ; 1: e ; 
given to him whist explaining bis Views on 
this sul ject, upon whi i he felt cc 
to dissent from th if 
Was accus | a tO d 
ras a 
principleshe mainly agreed. [/e must, how- 
ever, give his assent toa le of re r 
literary merit which, if not t most w 


and honest, Was more so tha any < 
means which the constit 
Sir Ronald 
into which tl hon. Member {| 
Liskeard had fzellen as to the circums 
of Mrs. Somerville. Her hus! 
physician of 
were [to die, i 
a farthing. 
Mr. F. Baring had t llowed th hon. 


an error 


and learned Member for Liskeard thi 

his admirable nd 1 ul fe! i 
this sul ject. ani h could not | p 

that the manner in which the hon. and 
and learned Ci il i ( Va | | 
peculiar merits of particular indi 

would tend to illustrate what might b 
course of argument and disci 1 if tl 
House we re to grant t } sions and not 
the Crown. The h ( t ) 

not intending to b t hav 


felt that tl] vlusioy | , 
Ms wie Wea dauaiie wes as 


jectionable. Perhay i might 
lowed to gi l ( \ T t 
of the cases wv h ] been ment 





Ife meant only to justifv the « rse W 
| ; ] } + + ‘ 
the Government NurSucc ind not to d 


on individual merits. Dr. Wal was 


fused a pension b 
tion on his behalf was re was no 
Vacancy on the lis : ind i 3 \ y 1 


~ 


misinforme 
received out 
Crown the same amount as | 
received had there been an opportunity 

giving him a pension. With regard to \ 


J 


Coleridge, he was placed on the list 
cranted by Gi re the 1 urth to 


pensions ¢ 
literary men. At the death of George th 


Fourth these allowances dropped, and were 
not renewed in the succeeding rele but 


the recipients were continued 


sion list imount which they had 


for the 


previously received, when vacancies oc- 


( ce was d i by that Gentieman 
or | his friend 1 his nan I } en 
| that t m of 1,20 - I i 
1 ] j 
™m t (Grovel } ent ¢ ad nel- 
t be Dlame ior pr ed tor tl educ- 
it had | 1 mad t tl restion 
‘>) By tte Che right ho 
: : é 
( ad tothe 1 ( th 
\ pens | id 
Ii } 
2 i 
{ t t ( oO 
1 ! 
matter, | id 
10 ¢ scs < }) Vi ) 
I 
} t the DUDILI rvic oO! 
re ivead ! urs. na pecaus thre 
s) re never \ ul} the table ol 
t 7 7 
H Dut e names ot all persol 
h promot 1] irs Wer 
world Lhe Londo 
, ' ' 
i I eans, a tl pub- 
\ 
| their merits. In Mr 
B relative to the pens! certain 
1 ft 1 inate grant ol 
} l was lowed out, and the Go- 
s bound to take ca not to 
. , 
I h them but distress and 
i 
( ts wert expressiy Stated to b¢ 
y ls for granting them, and the 
} 1 
[] 1 


a have to say whether the in 
7 | been fairly 


V 
O1siature had vpeen 


al work 


0 exe n practi 
ng » lay the names upon 
I t to raise a discussion 
, s, but to check 
t, to cause a strict examina- 
rit ti original claim, 


trol OVel the Go-« 


cou in t 

Hi | led j Cor t 
( nh t] 1 S .presse 1 

. Member for the Tower Ha 
view of his hon. Friend’s 


] } 


he principle whe- 
by th 


.Y viaht ¢ he oranted 
l l ( oO dé rranted 


I not ; for if it did he (Mr. Hawes) 
} niv +t 1 1 neo Wha | 
li N IS SUPPOTT > | it ali 
tl 
iw to say that the anr i 
1 
m t J ) should not 1 charged on 
1 
he clyli list, such a sum being equlvale 
t 1uas erage of pensions now 
O} n ind as his hon | ri¢ nd did 
t i the general principle he could 
. I 
ot he utility of his proposition 
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Mr. Warburton thought, that great in- 
jstice had been done to his hon. Friend 
the Member for the city of London by the 
manner in which this question had been 
treated. It had been argued as if there were 
no other means of paying these pensions 
except by the present grant. It had been 
forgotten that besides the privy purse of 
60,000/. a-year, there was an unappro- 
priated annual sum of 8,000/. Now, his 
(Mr. Warburton’s) conviction was, that the 
avowed object of the grant of this pension 
list of 1,200/. a-year, namely, that it was 
destined for the assistance of literary and 
scientific men, was a bad one, because it 
would interfere with the independence of 
the literary and scientific character. On 
political grounds he thought that a pension 
granted on the grounds formerly held ten- 
able, and subject to the observations which 
were made on the old list, was a much less 
evil than a pension granted on the grounds 
now suggested. ‘The old pensions were 
granted to great families, who were already 
so corrupt that it might fairly be said, that 
they could not be further corrupted. It 
was not thought an honour to be on that 
list, but the very reverse ; and literary and 
scientific men looked with discredit upon 
the insertion of their names in it. And he 
thought that those individuals ought still 
to depend upon their own exertions, and 
ought not to look to the patronage or be 
subject to the control, of any Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Grote, before the House proceeded to 
a division, begged their indulgence whilst 
he explained one or two points which 
seemed to be misapprehended by hon. 
Members. His hon. 


Friend, the Member | 


{COMMONS} 


was hostile to the grant of all honours by 





for Lambeth, seemed to think that the 
motion was nothing more than a transfer 
of the payment of the 1,200/. a-year from 
the civil list to the consolidated fund; but 
it was not so; all he moved for was, that 
the power of granting pensions to this 
amount annually should be struck out of | 


the Civil List Bill, and if any hon. Mem- 
ber then chose to move that they should be 
charged on any other fund it was perfectly 
competent for him to do. He (Mr. 
Grote) had not stated what his opinion of 
the abstract question was; he did not even 
pro; ose to pledge the House on the ques- 
tion, whether the same amount ought to be 
eranted or not—all he did was to expunge 
it from the present bill. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford University 
had stated that, from the tenor of his (Mr. 
Grote’s) arguments, he gathered that he 


sO 


| Dalrymple, Sir A, 
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the Crown. He had no objection to any 
inference to which hon. Gentlemen might 
think that his arguments might lead ; he 
would not pronounce any opinion upon 
this distinct question which was not before 
the House ; and the only point which he 
wished them to affirm or reject was, ‘* whe- 
ther the House ought or ought not to create 
a public fund, by the taxation of the people, 
to be at the disposal of the Crown, or as a 
means of patronage in the hands of the 
Government of the day.” ‘This was the 
proposition which he was anxious that hon. 
Gentlemen should decide in the affirmative 
or the negative, and he had only 
again, that the propriety of the 
honours by the Crown formed 
the question. 

The House divided on the question, 
‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Bill :’—Ayes 125; Noes, 
23 :—Majority 102. 


1e 
ae 


to observe 
grant of 
no part of 


List of the Aves. 

A’Court, Captain E. 
Adam, Sir C. 
Alsager, Captain 
Anson, hon. Colonel _—- Ferguson, Sir R. 
Baker, E. Ferguson, right hon 
Baring, F, T. a Oe 
Barnard, E. G. Fitzalan, Lord 
Barrington, Viscount Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Beamish, F. B. Fleetwood, P. H. 
Benunck, Lord G, Forester, hon. G, 
Bernal, R. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Blair, J. Freshfield, J. W. 
Brotherton, J. Gaskell, James Milnes 
Browne, R. D. Gladstone, W. E. 
Buller, C Goddard, A. 
gyng, G. Godson, R. 
Callaghan, D. Gordon, R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount Grey, Sir G. 
Cayley, E. S. Grimsditch , T. 
Chapman, L. Hardinge,rt.hon,SirH. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Hastie, A. 
Craig, W.G. Hawkins, J. H. 
Crawford, W. Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayter, W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Denison, W. J. Hobhouse, ri.hon.SirJ 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hon. Hobhouse, T. B, 

Gods Hope, G. W. 
D’Israeli, B. Hope, H. T. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, Ilowick, Viscount 
Duke, Sir J. Hughes, W. B. 
Duncan, Viscount Hutton, R. 
Duncombe, T. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Dundas, F. Irving, J. 
Hast. J. B. Knight, H. G. 
Easthope, J. Labouchere, H, 
Ebrington, Visct. Lambton, H. 
Eliot, Lord Lefevre, C.S. 


Elliott, hon. J. 
Ellis, J. 
Erle, W. 


Darby, G. 
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Rose, Sir G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, J. 
Smith, R 
Staudish, C, 
Steuart, R 
Steuart, J. 
Steuart, [. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strangways, J 
Style, 
Surrey, Earl of 
‘| uncred, He WwW. 
Thompson, C, P. 
Tracy, H. H. 
Vere. sir C. B. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wilberforce, W, 
Wilshere, W, 
Yates, A |p se 
Young, G, F. 


Lennox, Lord G. 
Loch, J. 

Lockhart, A. M. 
Lucas, E. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
Maher, J. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Murray, J. A. 
Muskett, G. A. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Paget, F. 
Palmerston, Visc. 
Parker, J. 

Parker, KR. YT. 
Pechell, Captain 
Peel, Sir Rt. 
Polhill, F. 
Ponsonby, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, EF, 
Pryme, G. 


A. 
ay 2 


sir C. 


Rice, T. S. ELLEI 
Rich, H. Stanley, eB 
Rolfe, Sir R. M Wood, Mr. I. 


No} 


Lushington, ¢ 


List of the 
Aglionby, H. A. P 
Chalmers, P. Marshall, W. 
Clay, W. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Dennistoun, J, Phillpotts, J. 
Fielden, J. Salwey, Colonel 
Finch, F. Vicors, N. A. 
Hall, B. Wakley, T. 
Hawes, B. Warburton, H. 
Hindley, C. Whalley, Sir S. 
Hollond R. Williams, W. 
Humphery, J. TELLERS. 
Jervis, S. Grote, G 
Leader, J. T. Hume, J. 


Sir Robert Peel rose to move an amend- 
ment. It had been argued in the Com 





{ Dec. 


mittee that the pensions should be regu- | 


lated by a fixed annual sum, and not bya 
varying amount up to 75,000/. and a reso- 
lution had been moved to that effect. He 
adhered to the principles which were laid 


down by Lord Althorp in the year 1830, | 


and had given his vote accordingly. He 


had, however, been overruled, and it was | 


decided that the Crown should be enabled 
to grant an annual sum of 1,200/. He 
wished to move an amendment to 
that part of the Bill providing 
if the whole sum were not granted in 
any one year, the remainder might be car- 
ried over to the next year, and then granted 
in addition to the 1,200/. allowed for that 
year. He might perhaps make his meaning 
more clear by supposing that the amount of 
pensions granted in one year was only 
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8002. which would be less by 4002. than 
the amount allowed by the Bill. He would 
in such a case carry that sum « ver to th 
next year to the advantage of the Crown, 
and empower the Crown to grant 
pensions in the following year to the 
amount of 1,600/. The intentions of th 
House would not be defeated by 1 an 

arr ing ment, becaus upon an vera yf 

| rs the nual n granted I 

} 4 ceed 1,2 MOE, 

|e i Nacsegliel white Wied 

| obj ion to etlect tl } se 1 ( 

| th ion. Bare t by en I 

to the Bi 

| Mr. Hume hoped that Chan 

| th i heq er Vv dn So] Ve id 

| yi d » tl suggestl i ti of} 

is 

| barot ior f there wet t S 

| indivi l 5 \ orthy of 1 Ccervi in Vy veal 

| rants to the amount of 1.200 } - 

| Lic ¢ ht to have th iV] 

jana surp of « r oug! to 
be ( rried he i 

\I IT ey was surpl i to | his 
i a oe r tl \ieml r for Ki us 
} word eld th ( | nceli ( I ] ~ 

quer certainly had not yielded to tl 

rivht he Baronet: U nost perfect har- 
mony >, | on be th Sa of t i 
upon this question. H 

he with other hon. Gentle } 

I the Ho wel 1OS Wiki lly ed 
__4] 7 it ! h 
athe: O H 

the right he Baro wit s 
train of i ls, k v tl Pl piaces, 
thev would remove to tl f ¢ 
Gi | 1, Who were r¢ Vy the opposition 
t rt | had unto L lV he al } 
bv « V1SI Ol tl to ni SOI 
times to twent nd had ircely g@ 
bey nil twe ty-on r twenty-tw If 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meant t 
| change th present wording of hi nB 
he would lose all ippeat Or ¥V tO 
| cory t} ] blic m¢ ley ] | | 
that the whole would not I expe 
so if for ten vears no demand were n 
upon this fund, all the a ( 
be expended it ( SO t] | To 
(thing would be saved to pul I 
question was, whether 1,200/. should 1 
| 
| added every year to the lready enorm us 


that | 








purpose of bribing the literary and scientifi 
men in the country nominally | th 

Crown; but it was absurd to say that the 
Crown would have any thing to do with 
| the matter; the whole would be in the 


erant of 385,000/. for the civil list for the 
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hands of the Minister of the day to grant to y would have raised strong objections against 
whomsvever he chose. The right hon. | the extr wagance of the 1 easure, in whicl 
Baronet (Sir Robe rt Peel) seemed to enjt y oe ¢ opposition l rohit have crOne 
the situation in which Ministers wer out ats 1 number of 120 instead of 20. 
placed, by doing the work of his party. Mr. UT. Duncombe opposed the striking 
The right hon. Baronet expected in a short | out of the proviso. Jt would give rise t 
period to have the distribution of the} a number of jobs and to much corruption 
money, and of course, would not oppose | in th of the } He had 
the extravagance of Ministers, even whi v vith th uuoritv in favour of the 
they went b yond what the rig 1 ae | | t ho t! r SN ty’s Ci 
Baronet would have ventured to suggest ernn wol | iteerity 
The danger he (Mr. Wakley) feared a Py ow apy were dis: 
from the circumstance that the peo } t , which 
would allow the Whigs to do that whicl oceeded fi the Torv sid the Hous 
they would not hear of for on ment if | He hoped, |} er, t the House woul 
it were proposed by the Tori Che con- | stand the int the Dull, and 
sequence of this was, that one mischievous} would thereby reset t Government 
proposition after another was tht for-| from t vacillation which w ju 
ward, and acquiesced in, with only nine-| dicial t ( ti i 1 been said b 
teen or twenty Members voting in ¢ po- hon. ¢ l t VI ty s 
sition to them. It was obvi that 1M lot 1 to the 
Radical Reformers when they sat beh: i it th 
Ministers wer¢ sadly out of pla Th S nl ii t] j 
would be as much so on the otl ide. | 0} t ee 
The floor was their only proper situ 1: | } 1 
and he trusted that during the recess the | sent ifieetions of 
Speaker would = the goodness to 01 aj the o 
few cross benches to be pia d for their ac / “i t rivh ) 
commodation. | M r for T [louse were 
Lord John R issell obse rve d, t] nd to ( t] resO.Lutions of 
que stion was not one of great importance the (¢ 1 h { Bill wa 
but supported the omission of t] proviso. | found N . Ol f ions 
The hon. Member for Finsbury had d ( red t a] sh l be mad 
her Majesty’s Government the honour b] her Mai sum lot 
paying them a very high compliment. I ( ug im any o ) Oueht 
he had said that whatever might be their t it to | 1 Whv the 
propositions they were Sl ] the { } nl react I C omnilttec 
confidence of the 6 JUSC. niy i I Wh \ ( for t hird iin 
this to be so high a compliment, that he} of t] : He) | ty’s liste] 
scarcely knew how to find terms in whiecl ight not to 4 to the right hon. Ba 
suitably to acknowledge it. ronet’s proposition should do justice 
Mr. Leader contended for retaining th¢ » their own pury He should certainly 
proviso. The noble Lord had misappre-| take the sense of the House on the que 
hended the observation of the hon. | tion. 
Member for Finsbury, which related to the The H livi on the question— 
conlidence of only a portion of the country. | “ ‘That the words proposed to be left out 
He must say, that if the two large parties| stand part of the question :”>—Ayes 26 
in that Taek had been differently placed ; | Noes 114: Ma y 88 ; 
if the Gentlemen on the other side of the | ; 
House had been on the Treasury benche: List of the AvEs 


and if the Gentlemen on the 
benches had been on thx 
House, the former would 
forward with this measure 
or with little desire to 
time for its consideration as the 
done. And, above all, he wa 

the right hon. Baronet, the 
Tamworth, had made a similar pri 
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> other 


not ha 
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SO 


from the Treasury bench, the noble 
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sure, 
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if 


position | 


Lord 
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Craig, W. G. 
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respect to this Bill be adjourned until the 
Ist of February next.” 

The House was about to divide, but Mr. 
G. F. Young withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. Hume said, that, as the Bill had 
been completed by the House, the question 
was whether the Bill do pass. As he had 
civen his opposition to several of the items 
he would not now proceed further with his 
opposition to the Bill. At the same time, 
he would explain to the House the nature 
and extent of the civil list fixed upon the 
country for years to come. If his amend 
ment had been carried they would have 
kept the civil list within what it was by 
12,000/. As it now stood, the civi! list 
for 1837 and 1838 would exceed that of 
former years by 62,000/. The civil list of 
William 4th amounted to 510,000/. The 
support of the Members of the Royal fa 
mily amounted to 206,000/, making, on 
the whole, 716,000/. They were now 
called upon to grant for the whole civil list 
385,000/., in which was included the grant 
for secret service money. Then there was 


ithe 8,000/. additional to the Luchess of 


nt, as 75,000/, was allowed for pen- 
sions on the civil list this made the age 


| gregate amount 778,000/., making a difter- 


ence of 62,000/., as between the amount 


required last year and this vear. He must 


| say that, for a reforming Parliament, in the 


‘ situation in which the country was placed, 


. 1 } . a0 
to sanction all these proceedings was a 


|matter of decp regret to him. Her Ma- 


Government oucht to have con- 
aa : 
lered the ad 


1 utional sum becoming pay- 
ee 
8) 


le to the Queen Dowager. He might 





Ss 


a 


) G 
ij be told that he was not fond of Monarchy 


and the support of its dignity ; but he 
would say that the man who created con- 
fusion, and increased the expenses of 
royalty, was not the friend of monarchy. 
If they looked back at the page of history, 
they would find it was the extravagance of 
the Monarchs in France that led to the 
destruction of that monarchy. Unfortun- 
ately they were now taking the same 
course, and rendering the monarchy un 
popular in this country, and he could tell 
them comparisons would be made between 
he expenditure of royalty in this country 
and in other countries. He held in his 
hand a return of the whole expenses of the 
American Government. He knew the 
comparison was not a pleasing one, and it 


vas considered ungracious to refer to the 
simple forms of Republican Government ; 
but the House would recollect that there 
were individuals in that country who 
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looked at the expenses of royalty in En; 
land as compared to the expenses of othe 
Monarchical Governments and with R¢ 
publican Governments, and it was highly 
injurious to the very existence of monarchy 
to see the extravagance and profusion dis- 
played at the present tine. Look at the 
salaries of the President of the United 
States and the Secretary’s de to th 
lowest Consuls, and they would find that 
33,6001. was the 
American 


wn 


whole expenses of th 
The President 


} 


Government. 


{ Dec. 


7 | travacanice of tha aristocracy. 
r 


? 
193 
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The y wer 


}about to give to the Royal Family mor 


than had been given in the most extrava 
gant times, | nsidered highly 
impoli ind a urse not at friendly 
to the Queer \linisters were acting a 
very unfort te part in beginning a new 
relg 1 h extray ince instead of advis- 
ing the Queen to earry on the Government 
with conomy » tha Lie might obtain 
thi \ in tion of her subjects 





had only 5,000/. per annum, and let the 

House compare that with the sum of t 1 the Master of Hors 

778,000/., which they were now voting, | whicl 1 maint 14,600 families, o1 
and, if they took into account the ¢ X} OVO per I he whol at th 

of keeping up the royal parks and other | rat ie: i-head per week And why 
matters, they would find the cost to tl was th be such } rmous expense 
country little short of 800,000/. or 900,00 ely for the purpose of keeping 
With regard to the expenditure of this } ld ber of Lords and 
country, he felt bound to say that th Ladi tl amber, beef-eaters, and 
were proceeding upon a system of extrava f the d, with cocked hats and 
gance unparalleled. Look to the Master | fine g \ ae hier.| This might t 

of the Horse. The income of that depart- | : rh matter to t who had an abun- 
ment was raised from 12,000/. to 27,000/. | da ( t] ut when the pinching 
He would give the House an instance of { h por y can | food was wanted 
extravagance in that office. There was a} w npal swere made by hungry 
sum of no less than 6,000/ lowed for | 1 v ked wl \ ticle of food 
liveries in the department of the Master of t \ 10 hing matter. 
the Horse—3,000/. in the Lord Cham. | I of extra 1 which had 
berlain’s department. What was allowed | | the beeinning of a new 
in the Lord Steward’s office he could not | re Jlowed up, the day might soon 
tell, as that return had not been furnished. | arriy discon ising from th 

Was it fit, he would ask, when the country t of taxati entailed by 
yas in such a state as to render it neces- | t x her Majesty’s Ministen 

sary to call for relief from taxation—was it cur a | bility 

fit that 120 servants belonging to the i ( ell Each que did 
Master of the Horse should b lowed { u d e, but merely 
upon an average of 50/. aeyear each for | t y afew wi with respect to what 
liveries? When he saw men going through | had fallen from t hon. Member for Kil 

the streets with clothes standing almost | ] \ Lhe hon. Member had complained 
erect with g ld, he could not but compl : 
when he recollected that it was paid for by 
the country. ‘Such thin; these had 
arisen through the folly and mismanag 


ment of George 4th. Hi 
to assert that the monarchy 
ruined by the extravaga 
of that monarch. , 
be put down. ‘The extravagance of them 
was unparalleled, except in France previous 
to the Revolution. In his opinion Mi- 
nisters, if they had done their duty, would 
have told their youthful Sovereien that her 
ancestors had set a bad example with re- 
spect to the liveries of t] servants. It 


nee of the livery 


Those liveries oug 


their 
might be said, that the peoj 
by such gaudy shows, but he denied that 
they were so. The example of the Court 


] si tal ee 
ye Were taken 


had, in his opinion, led to the excessive ex- 





| would find that, so fi 


operly kept up. 


2. | 
Who enj 1St. James’s Park, Hyde Park, 
nd Kensington Gardens but the people of 
this ¢ metropolis lt is they who 
had I fit of tl ind he would like 
to know whether t people would like to 
hem discontinued. ‘The enjoyment of 
th parks was conducive to the health 
rood habits of the peop! The hon. 


Member had remarked on th 

liveries of the Court attendants, and had 
h the live her 

Majesty’s Ministers ; but let him follow up 


expensive 


fault wit ries worn by 


his own analogy, and go to one of the 

the 
United States, and he 
ir as costume Was cons 


levees, and notice the costume worn by 


repre ntative of the 


Az 
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the adjourned debate ontefra 





election recognizal otion ry i 
and Mr. Jame ar ed 1 
examined. 
The with 
nd had Oct 
nent urs 
him t his { } 
to use his 
reties to t Pon 
SS] D [ 
that had | 
Mr. | 
qualiti Lilli, 
i Mat d 
pie L\ 
cco} ! 
ol Lil i 
i 
ee 
nd 
1h \ | 
Che n 
| ns i " 
agent, 
Was { ¥ 
considered, tl 
VW l = 
l, i ¢ 
tha : { 
Mi es : 
ok { \ 
John | 
that | | 
vears, but f 
It was throug \ 
knowledg 
\bout 
tel 
ness ¥: ie had \ 
hoping to suc 1 o7 a 
sitting el ) i 
was given to hi 
Thinks Proect 
South-bank, Keg 
John Phillips bes 
applied to by 
friend ot his, to becoult 
to an election petit t 
petition. Mr. B 
rather not tell him 01 
if he would pro ise bee 
Met him a ew day 
} } l 


} } : } 
house, and agreea to ( l 


Gave his own name and that ¢ Procter 
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Pontefract Election. 


the case of the petitioner was based in 
fraud, built in fraud, and finished in fraud. 
Passing over the original transaction, the 
circumstances connected with the agency 
sureties presented a tissue of fraud such as 
had never been disclosed in any former in- 
stance. The competency of the sureties 
was not at issue. He never said nor be- 
lieved that Mr. Procter was not a respectable 
man; he made no question as to his com- 
petency—that was a matter for the ex- 
aminers to inquire into. He maintained 
there had been a juggle in the agency. 
Moss himself admitted that he had put for- 
ward Florance as agent with the intention 
to deceive; and even Procter had been 
juggled into the case, of the merits and 
parties to which, he was not cognizant. 
Under these circumstances he did not 
think the House was called on to interpose 
its authority to give relief to one in so 
degraded a condition as this petitioner, to 
the prejudice of any honourable man who 


had been guilty of no misconduct, and 
against whom there was nocomplaint. He 


should, therefore, move that the order of 


Friday, for enlarging the time to enter 
into recognizances in this case, be dis- 
charged. 

Sir R. Jng/lis contended, if the 
desired to maintain its character for dignity, 
consistency, and justice, they could not 
rescind their decision of Friday, no facts 
having since appeared in evidence 
the original character of the 
) 


tlouse 


to vary 


We did 


Case. 


{COMMONS} 


not see how it was possible to impute fraud | 


in consequence of the variatious in the 


addition or address of the surety. 


Much | 


had been said of late with regard to the | 
unsatisfactory character of the proceedings | 


in election committees. 
he could not help thinking the proceedings 
of the House within the last three days had 
strongly impressed his mind with the con- 
viction that that assembly was a very im- 
perfect tribunal in such matters as the pre- 
sent, where all were advocates, parties, 
jurymen, judges, acting under constant 
stimulus, and without any controlling 
authority to lay down the law. He did 


For his own part, | 


Bryan,G, 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir. J. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Crag; W.G. 
Denison,W. J. 
Dennistoun, J. 
D’Eyncourt, C. T. 
Dive at EK. 

Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Dundas, F. 
Easthope 9 J. 
‘Iliott, hon. J. E. 
| rle, W. 

T-twall, R. 

Finch, F. 
Fitzalan, 


Fitzroy, 


Lord 
Lord G. 
Gilson, J 
Gordon, R. 
Grai‘tan, J. 
Hallyburton, Lord 
Ilastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 

Hin lley, C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Iloward, P. IH. 
fume, ut. 
Jervis, Le 
Leader, J. T. 

Le nnox, Lord ( Ke 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, C. 
M cle od, RK. 
Macnamara, Majo 
Maher J. 

M .ule, VV 2 LH. 
Morris, D. 
Murray, J. A. 


* 


Pontefract Election, 
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Muskeit, G. A. 
Paget, F. 

Palmer, C. F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, Ae 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, John 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, George 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sheil, R. L. 
Smith, R. V. 
Somers, J. P. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Style, Sir Charles 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Tracy, H. H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, Charles P. 
Wakley, Thomas 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, Andrew 
Wilshere, W. 

Wi od, Charles 
Wood, Sir Matthew 
W oulfe, Sergeant 
Wyse, Thomas 

\ ates, AS A. 


FLLERS. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
©O’Connell, M. J. 


a 


List of the Noes. 


A’Court, Captain 
Arbuthnott, HH. 
Attwood, W. 
Baring, F. T 


| Bentinck, Lord G. 


not think their proceedings at all calculated | 


to elevate the character of the House in the 
estimation of the country. 

The House divided on Mr. Aglionby’s 
motion.—Ayes 86; Noes 56: Majority 30, 
List of the Aves. 

Beamish, F. B. 


Belfast, Earl of 


Briscoe, J. I, 


Anson, hon. Col. 
Ball, N. 
Barnard E.G, 





Blair, J. 
Broadwood, Hl. 
Cantelupe, Visct. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald, 
Courtenay, P. 
Darby, G. 

De Horsey, S. H. 
Dick, Q 

D’Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ellis, J. 

Fitzroy, hon, H. 
orester, hon. G. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Freshtield, Nae sd 
Gladstone, W. E, 


Go json, Te 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, O. W. 
Grimsditch, T, 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Henniker, Lord 
Ilolmes, W. 
Ifope, G, W. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Kirk, P. 

Lefroy, rt. hon. T. 
Lockhart, A. M, 
Lucas, Edward 
Mackenzie, T. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Ossulston, Lord 
Parker, Robert 
Perceval, Colonel 
Rice, rt. hon. T. 8. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rose, rt, hn. Sir G, 
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Round, J. Vere, Sir C. B. | the precedent of the Civil List Act of the 
Seymour, Lord Wood, Te last reign. That Civil List Act adopted, 
Sinhorp Colenel Youngs GF. [and uot only adopted, but carried much 
Spry, Sir S. T. | further, a principle which h id been already 
Stewart, J. ry | adopted in the Constitution, and which in 


Inelis, Sir R. HL, 
Maclean, D. 


‘Thompson, Alderman 


Tollemache, I’. J. 
Order discharged. 
HOUSE OY] 
Wedne sday, De ce 


MINUTES Bills. Read cond t —Ii 


liament.—Read a_ thir ti :-—M cipal O rs’ D 


LORDS, 


mbey 20, 18 


claration. 

Civit Lisr.] Viscount Me/bourne said, 
that, by command of her Majesty, he had 
to communicate to their L wdships a Mes- 
sage from the Throne, in which her Ma- 
jesty announced her consent to ‘ the Bill 
fer the support of her Majesty’s House- 


hold, and of the honour and dignity of 


t 
the Crown of the United Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and in which 
she, at the same time, informed 
Lordships that they were at full liberty to 
proceed with the said Bill as they might 
think fitting. The noble Viscount then 
moved, that an humble address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty in reply to the Mes- 
sage which he had just communicated to 
their Lordships, thanking her Majesty for 
the consent which she had so graciously 
given to the said Bill, and for the p rmis- 
sion which she had granted to the House 
to proceed on the said Bill as it might 
think fitting. 

Ordered accordingly. 

Viscount Melbourne then said: I now 
rise for the purpose of moving the second 
reading of the Bill to provide for the bet- 
ter support of her Majesty, and for the 
due maintenance of the dignity of the 
Crown, according to the notice which | 
gave to your Lordships yesterday. With 
respect tothe settlement of her Majesty’s 
civil list the same course has been pursued 
as that which was adopted at the com- 
mencement of the late reign. In _ the 
House of Commons a Committce has been 
appointed, with powers similar to these 


their | 


| were partly territorial, 


which were given on the former occasion. | 


That Committee has sat, has made its 
report, and on that report has been framed 
this Bill which has been sent up to your 
Lordships, and to which I have to reques 
your Lordships’ attention. My Lords, 
this Bill, as I said before, follows exactly 


| 
| 


fact is a right constitutional principle, in- 
asmuch as it cives the 


o ereatest possible 


fit and advantage both to 


amount of ber 
he Crown and the people. Your Lordships 
1! 1 


know very w hat this principle is. It 
is the entire separation of the whole of the 
harges whicl lone to the civil govern. 
n it of th il iro | which be- 
long to the | il d y and conveni- 
ence of the Sovereign. On th former 
ceasion to which I have referred many 
noble Lords in this House, censured | will 


i i z 


word, but express | eat doubts as to the 
| propriety of acting 


ough, however, there 


not say, for that, perhaps ts too strone a 


prudence, wisdom, ant 

i, 
might be reason then for questioning its 
prudence, wisdom, and your 
Lordships, having the precedent before 
you, would not think it either prudent or 
i ver not to follow it on the pre- 
g your Lordships’ at- 
xin portion of time, while 
[ attempt to show the progress of the 
principle on which this Bill is founded. 
That it is a wise principle, in my « 
cannot now be questioned, experience 
| { fices none of the real 


on that principle. T 


propric ty, 


T 
prof 
sent occasion. I be 


tention tor acert 


pinion, 


Ss " Y that Sacrin 

ae 
dignity, comfort, and power of the Crown, 
while it tends in a great measure to the 
satisfact and to the advantage of the 
country My Lords, the ancient revenues 
of the Sovereicn of this country vefore the 


+ ' 


Restoration—not, probably, from contri- 
vance, not from arrangement, but having 
crown up from the state of affairs, having 
in fact grown up with the growth of so- 
ciety in this country—I Say the ancient 
revenues of the Sover ign of this country 

|, partly feudal, and 
partly, | apprehend, arising from the per- 
sonal property of the Crown. But that 
revenue so composed was ¢ ntire ly the pro- 
perty of the of which the 
Crown was bound to provide for the civil 
and military service of the country; and 
it was only on extraordinary occasions, 
when the Monarch had been improvident, 
when he was desirous of making aggres- 


( rown, out 


sions on his neighbours, or when the coun« 
try was threatened with danger or diffi- 
culties, that he came to Parliament, and 
he then did so for the purpose of obtaining 
I 


Parliamentary grants. Now, my Lords, 


; 
| 
: 
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are thrown upon the fund, and the result 
is produced which appears on the list. 
The expense of her Majesty’s household is 
put at 172,500/.; in the former list it 
was 171,500/. The royal bounty is in 
the present list 13,200/.; in the former 
list it was 23,2002, ‘This difference is oc- 
casioned by the withdrawal of the secret 
service money from the civil list, and_ its 
being transferred to the consolidated fund. 
My Lords, the pension list of 75,0002. is 
left blank in the present schedule, because, 
as your Lordships know, 
ferent system has 
teresting as this subject « 
become, it is not my intention to take up 
your Lordships’ time by going into a con- 
sideration of them; they are about to be 
inquired into by a Committee of the other 
House, and it would not be proper in me 
to say anything that could bias or influ- 
ence the that Committee. 
The question of pensions is one of great 
difficulty. I know that for a lone pert rd 
of time a feeling of much dislike has been 
entertained in the country against the 
pension list. I must admit that it is a 
head of expenditure which is very fiable to 
be abused—not from corruption, not from 
base motives, for I do believe, and I most 
confidently anticipate, that the result of the 
inquiry will be, that very few cases will be 
found in which it is possible even for sus- 
picion to suggest any improper motive—but 
it is a branch of expenditure ve ry li ible 
to be abused in consequence of the in- 
dulgence of good nature, or of the exer- 
cise of influence, or of carelessness in 
those who have the dispensing of pen- 
sions, It is liable also to produce at 
times two very evil effects—a disposition 
to relax individual exertion from expecta- 
tion of this aid, and great discontent in 
the minds of those who fail to obtain pen- 
sions whenever they compare their own 
claims with those of their more successful 
competitors. Taking all matters 
into consideration, I am still prepared to 


an entirely dit 
proposed. In- 
i i 

f pensions has 


been 


decision of 


these 


say, in the language of the resolution of 


the House of Commons, which is incor- 
porated into the present Bill, that for the 
purpose of encouraging literature and 


science, for the purpose of encouraging 
improvement in the arts, for the purpose of 
affording relief in special cases, and very 
often for the purpose of remunerating 
important public services, it is necessary 
and expedient that the Crown should be 
invested with the power of granting a 
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certain number of gratuities of this de- 
scription. That is my opinion. Upon 
that opinion the present Bill has been 
framed. Power is given to the Crown to 
grant pensions to the amount of 1,2002. in 
each year, and if that amount be not 
granted in any one year, the surplus is to 
eo over to the next year. The pensions 
thus granted is also to be submitted to tie 
control of Parliament. I know that there 
are certain disadvantages attending pub- 
I also know there 
rtam advantages arising from it, and 

between 


licity in this case, but 


are ¢ 


your Lordships have to choos 


the two. There are disadvantages in its 
being known exactly what the public have 
to give, and there are cases in which all 


conscientious, right-thinking, and honour- 
able people will wish that there should not 
be such publicity as is proposed by the 
preseut Act. But, on a balance of evils, 
it appears to me to be the least evil of the 
two to submit these pensions to the safe- 
guard ofa Parliamentary scrutiny. There 
can be no greater security against the 
abuses which so easily and so naturally 
creep into the exercise of power of this 
description. There is no other mode of 
guarding against them, except that it 
shall be known what the pensions are, to 
whom they are granted, and upon what 
grounds, and that from that knowledge 
Parliament shall judge of the grounds and 
motives on which they are given. ‘The 
last head in the schedule is 8,040/. for 
unappropriated monies. This is given to 
meet any of those unforeseen demands 
which everybody knows must some time 
or other arise, and considering that her 
Majesty is about to give up many casual 
sources of revenue which have not been 
riven up by her royal uncles, or by any 
other of the Sovere igns, her i 
and which in the last reign have amounted 
to 70,000/., and upwards, that sum is 
neither unreasonable nor exorbitant. In- 
deed, from my own practical knowledge 
and experience, I can say that it is highly 
expedient that such a fund should be 
placed at the disposal of her Majesty. I 
believe that the noble Duke on the other 
side of the House created such a 
fund in the civil list which he framed for 
late Majesty, and that my noble 
Friend, Lord Althorp, had taken a vote 
for it in the House of Commons, although 
his noble friend subsequently did not 
think it fitting to send it up to that House 
as a clause in the Civil List Act. [do not 


prede Cessors 


er 
bas 


his 
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Me Nissin List 


know that there was anything else in this | a branch of the British | lat inter- 


Bill to which itis materialthat [ shouldeall | est t pres , t 
the attention of your Lordships, except it lib { ir ( | l 


was that in other Bills for the settlement , to pass it f 
of the civil list it has been p vided that. m irchy of isneland f 


the civil list should expire on the death the hereditary monarchy, w 

of the Sovere ign, whereas It 1s provide I that ablished for s I $ 

the powers of the present bill should con- irding whi 

tinue for six months after the demise ofthe f s dis} 

Crown, unless the successor of her Ma- 1 visest ttorm of G 

Jesty should signify to both | ises of Par- 

liament his royal will and pleasure to re- | W 

sume the several hereditary rights 

revenues which he \Iajesty had 

rendered. There is also another claus 

this Bill which ts not to be found in | I 

Bills, and which refers to certain duties, 5 ) 

levied on all beer, ale, and cider brewed ; und thie tt 

in Great Britain. Your Lordshiy will nount of proy i 
perhaps recollect that at the close of the: perity |! t impled 

reign of his late most gracious Majesty ol | \ t « 
George ith, and if the commencement f Ciudad by n \ ¥ | - na ing I 
the reion of his successor, certain duties | t Bill for the su t r Majesty’ 
on the brewing of beer, ale, and cider} ous land of the honour and dignity 
were repealed. In that act it was pro- | Of t ( 1 of the united | 

vided that the hereditary duties of excise | Great B n and Irel 

on beer, ale, and cider in Great Britain Lord Broug/ Althoueh I do 
granted to the Crown by an act passt d in | rise with the des OF Opposing n 
the reign of Charles 2nd, should be sus- Friend’s (1 Melbourne’s) m S $ 


pended during the life of his late Majesty, to take t: nse of the House upon it, I 
but should revive upon his death and = am nevert ss desirous of calling the at 
become again payable. When those duties tention of your Lordships to tl 

revived on the death of his late Majesty, in which this Bill has b Iram 


it became necessary to send in the Excis has pass rough 1 
to gauee the stocks of all brewers of beer, P t th t | ( ing 
ale, and cider. ‘They were exceedingly how ierat is | 
dissatisfied with that mode of proceeding, given ta 1 of 
and began to believe, that ascertain duties | 5 y if thei iO t ex this hour 
on beer, ale, and cider had been repealed, substant ! 5 for iopting a course 
the excise was levying duties upon t lifl { 

which it had no right to levy. Her Ma- 

jesty’s Government, acting upon the ana- i 

logy of the continuance of Parliament to” p - 

sit for six months after the demise of th 


Crown, proposed to get rid of this incon- 
venience in future by suspe nding the pay- 


ment of these hereditary revenues for the sty 
same time, and by repealing them entirely — jh ; 
after that period, unless the future so- J)” aes | ‘4 
vereign should declare his indisposition to | , oe : 
surrender his hereditary revenues. This 
is the plan of the civil list which I have 
now to lay before your Lordships, and 
when I ask your assent to the second ‘ 
; 


reading of it, [ask your assent to it, not ; 
from your feelings of loyalty and duty to : epee vee 
your present young and amiable Sovereign ] 


—loval and dutiful as I know those feel- which ¢ renerosit 
ings to be—but I ask your assent to it as | others whom th 
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sued. Avainst the concluding remarks 
of my noble Friend, I will neither waste | 
your Lordships’ time 
by making any defence 


nor degrade myself 


| 
I am sure he 


did not mean to throw out any thing 
against me personally, or against those 
who may agree with me, as if by taki 


different view of this measure, we shewed 


ourselves less attached than himself to the 
established Constitution of the country, 
and were, to use his own € Kpression, 
“insane” enoush to put in h 1 tt 


benefits which it bestows, by seeking afte 


some other untried form of Government 


There is no question of th kind raised by 
the present discussion; all are agreed that 
a limited Monarchy such as ours, is better 
add ipted to the pres nt state of society n 
this country, and the existi circun 
stances of the European worid,— more 
calculated to secure the reat enc of all 
government, the happing ss of the pe ple : 
~—than those Commonwealths which hav 


in other regions 
they are greatly preferred 
constitution, as be ino’ be 

wants and opinions of the commun 
Thus much my noble Friend’s somew! 
needless observations have made it 


sary to say, lest any one s! 


been established 


tter 


hHece 


? { | 
ould faney th 


they conveved against those who disap- 
prove of the present scheme, an insinua- 


revolutionary d 


to seek changes 
a sweeping and dangerous kind. 

] will come to the 
us, from which I have 
and I begin by assuming that your Lord- 
ships are consulted upon the pre sent oc- 
casion with the intention of 
your opinion, and not 
empty ceremony; that you are appealed 
to as a deliberative body; that vou ar 
called upon to exercise your judgment, 
and that you have the duty laid upon you 
uestionable right to 


for 


isposition 


OC- 


of 


tion of fondness 


trines, orad 
now matte. 
been drawn aside, 


wena 
really 


7 
ana 


as a mere form 


of exercising your unq 
give the whole subject a full consideration. 
Now I am under the necessity of declar- 
ing, both that I can discover no sufficient 
reason for adopting the principle of this 
Bill, and making, prospective ly,anarrange- 
ment of the Civil List, which may last, as 
we all hope it will, fifty or sixty years; 
and that, even if the principle were a 
sound one, and it were fit to make 
an arrangement, have not 
the information which might 
communicated, to which we were clearly 
entitled, and without which it is utterly 


such 


Wwe before us 


have been 
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impossible to deny that we must, upon 
every view of the matter, be legislating it 
the dark. 


1 
ae 
Nor has my noble Friend urged 


a single argument to the contrary. 

gree in all the argumentative part of his 
speech ; I dispute not one of his historical 
details ; but neither reasonings nor hi 
facts have any be ring upon | ruestion 
bef 78 a Ht | 1h | ubt nor do } 
belleve any o in | f( l o will 
doubt, tha: very | hange \ 

} | Rest ) { 
M } Inst d i t \ ( 
Cr} He eh { V ny t immd enyovieyl 
tlie i il a | I h V iI 

f the Cre up the to t 
( tl ' ' d juivalent an 
it mie { thie ) has ey 
loubt | | | ] { if t 
W j TOV 1 | Wn it i 
isacre nd | ; ¥ 1 } that 
my | | ive | self ant 
cessary tro le, w a laboured to dis 
suad vou | { ps 1 nm Y ul nD t 
the ( t feudal n d | up} {} 
t] Noi hy » I ( cl nee | 
our fit cial rrai nts, troduced 
ifter the Rev \ si d which led to th 
neces of Parliament being regularly 
held ¢ ! yea t the ole busines. 
of tl Gover nt must | transacted 
there. ‘That this, like t former, wa i 
rreat improvement, I take for granted 
nobody will be inclined to dispute. Then 
iain as to the third of those changes, 
dwelt upon by the noble Viscount, th 
plan of separating tl expense of thi royal 
household from the other charges of the 


civil Government, f 


cession of his late Mat stv, |! am notawa 

that there exists in any inarter th le t 
disp sition to deny that this t Tr 
improvement upon the ld method of 


mixing the whol 


classing them all, how vari 


nature migl Of civil 


} 
it DE 


list, a method « jually inconvenient and 
ndeed detriment i! b th {oO the Crownand 


W 
these points, [ mus 


escenct im eV 


country. 
profess my ¢ 
thing that 


Friend; an 


from noble 


has fallen my 
d to these points his speech 
was wholly confined; but the matter in 


dispute between us, namely, the proposed 


arrangement, is left altogether untouched 
1 ] ] ] 
by him. [have heard not one word in 


iwotted by the Bill: 


demand of informa 


support of the sum 
in answer to the 
amount of the Royal in- 


not 


tion upon th 
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J 
come; nor in defence of the propos il to! whic we can know noth ne, ex pt that 
grant a civil list for the Sovereign’s life;| we do t even know how far distant it 
and in the absence of all explanation, and | may be what shall be re d for tl 


of all reply to what | 1 1 uiyv a eck rt of the MM na rat the t ib- 


avo, Witil 


eument i | i { ! that 1 if , det 

ire in 1th | in | I i ! pinion 1 n ¢ ni sary {tt 
which I tl ‘ \ t + ( | hye 

} cy 

tention Thay | tl stablishment 
subject h Ol | ~ | 
Thi ut ( ] t 
lik u c ving 
such a sub t ( ( | | 

1 py ’ l \W t Til ( S 
man ¢ i t g 
limited | { to | slat 
e¢ vhat d f tt : 

} ) t ny ( \ H l iT 
trifi Ae u hi r ti { \ { h \ ( ( ( } 
thirty, Ve evel 2 } ( Y " mpt trom S 
ire we bout te lay ae Ww! \\ f t be tl j it 
the ¢ x} natu! of ft SON i } In } t \ | to tak 
roverned, ind he tributie ( t| SSPOUATY Vy may 
pe pre towards it 1 V. s lor t fall i ind pric $ tt 1 WwW i] 
reign shall end \\ ( \iinist { ti dav I 
it this moment for all that period of time, f 4 egard his d to 
how much of each article that ent rs into | t t t in of the royal dignity, 
the royal exp nses, shall | requl df pe ! precating that ** nige@ardliness 
duly supporting the dignity and splendou P pent” to which my noble Friend 
of th Crown, ind | much eacl ticle Hh Lin bis retr | ct. 
hall cost in monies numbered, bei | | Melbourne said, he had not al 
of necess ty mn th lark, ul ol if ly ] thie | L { th } rdiiness of Parliam iit 
dark, as to iny one of the circumstances | his ref rence was to Parliament before 


in which this prospectiy irrangement | the period of the Revolution 
must be carried into execution. Utterly | Lord Brough ! understood my 


| i 
int orang of i}] that must clete rmi i \ he. nol } ] } nd to } ive made th illusi n 
the: too much ortoo Little r only enouch é it’ ind h connec n witha itel 
has been allotted—not pretending to] pe . | | rt ly whatever micht 
know, or even to have tl pt OF} t lof 1 | | before 1688, I am 
essing at any portion of the detail ny 2 nd { chargin 
which must decide this great matter { rdliness Parliaments whi 
time to time here W taking u ay if since that t f But | ibout 
ourselves to form an estimate, wholly de- | sav. ft y er shall any change 
pending on these unknown details, and by! in prices take place, than down will 
that estimat , fixing a eivil list for aves to! con t] ‘i st of th Crown, armed 
come! In 1837 we are deciding what | wi cious we, and feelinely 
shall be a prope court est blishment rep! the necess ot providing d 
all its branches fo i] SO Ion I | ng d ine me e Lint ased 


land, inthe year !S80 or 1890. Am Tj} exp ture; and if the coun 
to be told that we can now have th ! wn, plead e the barean ‘made I 
means of divining anything about a court | Parliament the commencement of the 
in those distant davs? But are we in als on, if the peopl should pi 

condition to fix in all its detail what | sav, “It was contracted an reed 
that court shall be in an age to which | 1837. that during your Ma 
the eye of fancy alone can plerce, SO as fixed yearly sum should be paid, without 
to give objects their weight, and form, and | any deduction on account of prices fallin 
colouring ? Yet this is what we are about | 0 
doing we could tell benefit which vou might recess from 
what in an unknown age.—an ave of | cha f times mind therefore. althoucl} 


reference whatever to any other 


> Weare acting as ul 
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the change has turned out to be in our] have gained general approbation, since I 


favour, O1 
keep 


heen 


at least against you, you must 
bargain, as we should have 
obliged to do had the event been 

what will be the answer 
to such a @ 


by the 
‘ . AS 
the other way; 
instantly given 
Why, that 


Suc ly things, it 


remonstrance ¢ 
Parliament 
niggardly, un- 


were to listen to 


would be oro 
imnity of the Crown, in- 
ditterent about the ort of the 
Roval Fan dispos d the 

cessary expenses of the Monarch unpro- 


the 


mindful of the d 
decent sup] 


ily, to leave ne- 


} 


vided for: and 
there 


result would be 


if 
s anv trust due to experience—il | 


from the past we may now reason to the} 


future-—that the country will be overcome 
the 


done 


1 contest; 


has open the contract; make an 
entirely new arrangement in compliance 
with the new demand, and in accordance 
with the novel circumstances, and suffer 
no one to set up against it the final and 
conclusive nature which now, as it 
always has been before, ascribed to the 


proj All this hap- 


Is 


vosed arrangement. 


pened again and again in the reign of 


George 3rd, and if it did not take place 
also in the reign of George 4th and Wil- 
liam 4th ; this was in all probability owing 
to the short duration of their reigns: the 
former Prince having only lived ten years 
after his civil list was settled in 1820; and 
the latter unhappily not much more than 
six vears after the arrangement of 1830. 

But it is said, that any departure from 
the course recommended, of a contract 
for the Sovereigen’s life, is wholly without 
precedent. Be it so; there is nothing in 
the plan I propose, of voting a civil list 
for a limited time, more unprecedented 
now than those far greater changes which 
my noble Friend eulogised so lavishly. 
| recommend no departure from former 
usage nearly so wide as the change which 
he justly described as most beneficial to 
all parties, at the Restoration, when the 
feudal revenues were commuted for a fixed 
sum, and the expense of the Government 
defrayed by the country. I recommend 
ne like so great a change as that 
my noble Friend most justly 
praised, the entirely new manner of trans- 
acting all financial, and indeed all Par- 
liamentary business, introduced in the 
reign King William. The change I 
recommend approaches more nearly the 


nothing 


Ww hich 


of 


vive way, as it always] 





hear not a word said against it, nor any- 
thing urged to shew, from the experience 
of those six or seven years, that we should 
return to the former practice upon the 
present occasion. But when men speak 
of the precedents, and refer to the former 
civil list arrangements as always having 
been for life, they ought to be sure that 
the 
anything be more different than those of 
the present aud the two last civil lists ? 
The late Kine ascended the throne at the 
age of sixty-eight. George 
at his The present Sove reign 
iseighteeen. So that we must go back to 
ird, before we can find anything 
like a parallel case. But I contidently 
appeal to your Lordships, if there be any 
real similarity between the circumstances 
of the country now and in 1760? Instead 
of a public debt of less than a hundred 
millions, we have one approaching to a 
thousand; the expense of the peace-es- 
tablishment has risen from five millions to 
two and twenty; and the revenue ex- 
tracted from the people is no longer under 
ten millions, but above fifty; cramping 
their industry in every direction in which 
it is possible for taxation to be felt. In 
every particular the case of 1760 offers a 
contrast, rather than a parallel to the pre- 
sent. Buteven if we were now in 1760, 
and had to make the arrangement for a 
Sovereign in the prime of life, with the 
experience of that arrangement, and our 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
plan worke d, I ask should we be tempted 
to repeat the experiment? What hap- 
pened after the settlement of 1760? The 
Legislature said then, as the Legislature 
says now, that they were making, for the 
life of the Sovereign, a conclusive, unal- 
terable arrangement with him. ‘They told 
the people, as the people are now told, 
that the Sovereign was to have, by the 
year, so much and no more than was fixed, 
all the days of his life, happen what might 
as to prices, one way or the other ; and men 
flattered themselves, that at least with the 
reigning Monarch a final settlement had 
been made. What followed this perpetual 
bargain? In than ten years—I 
believe in the ninth year—after its date, 
a message comes from the Throne, setting 
forth thatin consequence of the change of 


circumstances are the same. Can 


{th was sixty 


acce ssion. 


(reo! re 


less 


one to which he and I were ourselves | times the income settled had proved in- 
parties in 1830, and which, though object- sufficient, a debt of above half a million 
d to at the time by some, appears now to] had been contracted, and an appeal to the 
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liberality of Parliament had become un- | 
In short, the arranzement was | 


avoidable. 
found inapplicable to the altered circum- 
stances of the court or the country; and 
the debt was paid of course. Well, in nine 
years more, at the most disastrous period 
of the , the 
France took part against us, it 
covered that a 
had taken place; 
but larger in amount, had been 


American wat year when 
was dis- 
second series of changes 
another load of de 


Lit urred ; 


another message was sent down; the final 
and binding contract of 1760 wasas d 
time opened for the benefit of the same 
party, the Crown, to the detriment again 
of the other party, thecountry; the new 


debt of above six hundred thousand 
pounds was paid off as before, and an 

income settled on the Monarch. In th 
subsequent years deficiencies were agai 
and again supplied 


amount. 


by payments, though 
New arrang 

Vr. Burke’s Bill, wd 
afterwards in the early period of tl 

Regency. All the changes thus freely 
made in the 
vantage of the 
often as the other party claimed any relief 
Irom its 
was, *§ Thx 
it is made for 
in the face of all experience, 
regard of all the dictates of reason and of 
common sense, we are going to comm! 
the same mistakes that wet 
1760; and, being now as complet 


ements 


to a smaller 


were made under 


contract wer for the ad- 


. WhHIHeC, is 


same party 
provisions, the constant answ 
bargain cannot be touchet 
the Kinw’s life. 


] 
+ } 


the dark as those before us were th 
are about tomake acompact which !sto bind 
the country for half acentury, and to bind 
the Crown only while it proves 

But if, at some future time, Parltat 
shall be charged with having made an 
improvident bargain for the country, let it 
not be said that they received no warning 
in their course! Let it not be said that 
no warning given in the House of 


benefit. 


iment 


Was 


Lords, nor any aitempt made to arrest | n 


such imprudence! And let this be borne 
in mind, that notice was in this plac 


fairly and explicitly given of the conse- | | 


quences which may be looked for in a few | 
years! And what are those consequences ? | 
If the arrangement now made shall turn 
out to be unfavourable for the Crown ; if | 
prices rise, if from an altered state of | 
society, or from any other cause an in- 


creased splendour is deemed necessary to | — 


the royal dignity; little will it avail the | 


people to plead the final character of the | question—what chance woul 


{ Dec. 


90% 


settlement of 183 


; Crvil List. 


vg for as little as has ( 
y¢ 7 } y 1 . | 
cases of the same kind it wil 
| 1. | > ' 
SOlutely nothing But if it 
that Inoney goes turthei 
present day—il the | 
prec S metals S l re ised 
pre S Of manufacturing 
y ft j Y 
Ly i ip SO LUX IS ¢ Xp 
om ( Nel ii the ne 
{ S ire m t 
1p ements l Oo] li 
; , 
rust | S Ww S 
I Ss 4 pos 
| t if \"\ V 
re] VU ( rie 
lap] n t { | 
i nor W its 
! | ' 
» | Wed, willl 1OnY 
| ( Ss | } 
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o S [ ) ul t 
’ 4 Ul 
, 
I in 1 as 
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sid \ | 
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ina Of lab wid I ¢ 
toat ta ul s~¢ 1 
’ 
from ( a ett i 
I S n S t! 
i 
n . Improved n i 
i 
; 
reased yea | ultural 3 iu 
restrictle up ( 
hing of accu i t | 
should fall a third or mor n 
thing V1 1 ) V C 
come ¢ ip tha propo 
1 ! 
the im w best ed as avs 
| } 
( ss er Sl roval xp i 
1] 
thus be reatiyvy worth so mu 
, ' 
const ently should iL\ 
an 
more than it now Is, and the! 
more than is required for t! 
i 
: 
| ask any Man Ccapavd 
9 1} lle ft iver h 
candlaly ) answe!l Mis 
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or 
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Ministers of the Crown, | 
Parliament itself, coming forward | 


with a proposal to reduce by a third, aye, or | 


by a thirtieth, the income now fixed, so as 
to give the country any benefit from th 
alteration produced upon its value by thi 
course of events? 
bearing upon the present settlement 
but hinted at, and what would 
stantaneous reply ? The 
at 
and the argument si 
the 3rd’s 
avain urged, that it was a bargain for the 
life of the Sovereign, not to be | 
ttle 
nding upon the pe opl 


Let any proposition, 
be 


be the in- 


contract would 


once be set up as being conclusive 


» often used duri: 


George lone reign would lx 


" 
yrokeh, Ol 


opened, or touched—a si ment con- 
clusively | —a bond 
+ - could shal } OR 

tney never Could Shake Of irrevo 


cably their law, and absolutely thei 
In short, this is a bare 


ich af t 
Crown finds it advantageous 


which 


in, 
inust be ad 
hered to through all times and all changes 
with equal tenacity; but if any benefit 
should accrue to the country from keeping 
it, and the C1 intcrest 
ma breaking bt 


and over ag 


own should find 


hen it may be broken over 


its 


is Con 


ain, jusf as O.teu as 
venient for one of the parties, and for the 
protection of the other its value is that of 


waste papel 
But, mv Lords, even if it were fitth 


and were } rud nt to follow on more 
this course, and pretend to fix the civil 
list for the whole reien, I entreat you 


attention to the 


imperfect informal on 
which 


we have upon every matter thi 
most necessary to be known before v 
can form any estimate of the income 
quired, This much, I think, will at | 
be granted me, that the longer the dura 
tion of this arrangement ts likely to be 


the it behoves com 


more us in ion 
cency to know, at the least, all the facts 
which can at present be ascertained, and 


matter. But 
will it be believed, that upon the most 


important part of the whole we are utterly 


which bear upon the subject- 


in the dark ?—that upon the amount of the | 


income we are settling, we are all totally 
without information? Incredible as this 


may appear to be, it is yet strictly true. 
The whole question bef is, he 
much shall be bestowed upon the Sove- 
for the due maintenance of 
royal dignity. But, in order to ascertain 
this, it is absolutely necessary to know 


re us IW 


reign 


how much the Sovereign has already, in- 
dependent of our gift. The measure of 


to be the necessities of the 


our gift is 
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‘ ‘ 1 
Crown; more than ts required for the 
state and splendour befitting a limited 


Monarchy we have no right to grant ; more 


than that there is no one thoughth 35 


}enough to dream of. If the Crown bad 
nothing wherewith to meet the expenses 
we might be said to know what we are 

| doing when we fix a <« tain sum to meet 


the | 


t as the ( 


5 : : 
the demand: bu rown has othe 
revenues, all that we are now about, Is hx 
ing ulm, Which, in addition to these, shail 

} 
he aequale por thie Rt il occasions 
Well, then, the amo of these revenu 
we kno notl whatever about NO Oli 
ne ; 
IS CIs} dto make an cardly provision ; 
ali at 0 ad that t 1) ue Which tl 
exalt tion makes 1 essary, 8 it 
Prive ; but more tha Is n S ry ho ¢ 
, ; } 
) tie Call > abd | | tion 
| } 1! ) 
l V ! 1 | i pa 
+ ’ } 
Cert ' {h) t i} Lid 
} } 
| I ma H | i ] U 
} + ] 1 
sired LO ins i tt) Ju } Without 
Demg | { i} LC 1 \ i Lo 
) Il tls iiCi Wi | ed {oO 
1 ] ] 
aot! poss thing itil 1) uit IW 
: 1? } 
l l | ( i Gaded { ] ul ‘ Wh 
4 1 
(i itity hn ordet »)Make a Cliven 1m 
nothing more OL Ss It is »> question 
i 
whether QOUOE, | he viven or not 
; 
or rat | ) ) ( Wn ! ( 
s | ( t thi: W f | rol 
for ti two last * them 
1) verv riod ( R : iC 
1 
has ! lie \ 1) VW Wel { ( { 
roy f na vet it ac f , | 
that h ih th oh IU, | than 
, : 
snowpl la ed by 20,0007. wl 
2 ; 
\ re Ml that ! tL the « On 
i LI 
4 ire up rare we sked to consides 
hether any of tl YS, \OO/, for 
| } rs 5 
example, | umcient aibitara thee 
i. ] l 
di nity of tl pre it SOV ; at thr 
| my) 
que tiol sis this 1 hye ’ reign Is 
. . 1 ' i 
pos Ss 1 of 1 ( Wilh W ich LUIS 
| arrangement not to interfere ; by how 
much ts that deficient ?-— how much 
1) he added th, , 1 I ss 
must be aaded to that income, In ordet 
to give the Sovereigu a revenue such as 


het station requires and of that income 


we know nothing at all. It never surely 
can be contended that the revenues of 
the two Duchies are private property, ot 


any thing like private property. I should 


| like to hear such a proposition advanced 


in this age and in this House. [ should 
like to see the man endued with the 
| courage to maintain it.— I should like to 
}see the man among your Lordships, 
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whether on the ministerial or on the oppo 


} 


sition benches, gifted with the confidence 


which must be exhibited by him who 
would affirm that Cornwall and Lancaste1 
are private and pers | property, and 
public funds, vi sted in the Sovereigr | 
as such, enjoyed as Sov lon, and 
right of the Crown alone, held 5 pub 
property, for the benefit of t Stat | 
is a pari | { tl i | S 
Ihes revenue 1 I | 
property be st¢ I } i 1 
the Monarch for pul s 
i j i 

sum) we are now aading 
1) the dark iS to tb l ia uit, Is } 
property bes | 
J spectiil i it { tire 
we are utte! { 
of every oun particular } | to th 
Phe debate up my | { to | iu 
return of the 
Crown trom th Cl 1 t 
morrow, a dt t w t x 
iddition it lect m I 
that the (¢ 
to caeti ts 1 SSArve ¢ i 
product n otf tl i 
there poss: ily pe a 
ask for mont to ma 1 

nd y u ont t 1 t l 
sot already, by \ iz 
deficienc. { b is i 
indeed, t! ther night 
raised, certamly t DV ( vert 
as if there wet iths taken by t ( 
otheer: whi il t I t ) ré V 
My noble Friend (lord tol l . 
knows more of the ob ul 
the V are in th | d 

is to Cornwa 1 li { | 
in every re pect i ) tt ! 
th | at pret PF } tat r 
he OTncel \ ) ( { t 
crecy are Ul if ) ( t 1) 
council and no oth but the « 
who alone kn y thing about t 
revenue take no oath ol the Kind, 
from them it is that the councillors must 
obtain their informatio They, t 
councillors, only swear to k p se tl 


Duke’s counsel ; but posing they a 
bound not to tell what 


officers have told them, 


is to pass by the sworn coun¢ illor, and 
seek for information from the unsworn 
officer. Indeed it so happens, that when 
there isno Duke of Cornwall, andthe Duchy 


is in theCrown, there is no council. and th 
affairs of the Duchy are invested in com- 
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land, and independent of all surface pro-} years. 


perty, there are very extensive and valu- 


able rights 


mineral rig 
This is exclusive of the possessions of the 
Duchy, are most valuable, in 
many of the other counties — Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Surry, Norfolk, Herts, 


far Lincolnshire. There may 


which 


as 


and as 


be, in all, upwards of a hundred parcels of 


roperty of 
lemesne, beside the mineral rights. 1 


n this to meet the doubt expresse | 


. . } 
] various kinds, manorial, and 
( 


ment 
by the noble Baron op 


borough), whether a return of 


posite 
| if 


received foi 

' test ol 

clear that in so many estates the fines will 

be renewal at 

that an average 
Now, the | 


verted, is let upon lease, for lives and 


the last seven years would be 


any their amount in future. 


various times, and thus 
} 


he 


] 
WiC 


é 1 
mav easily be obtainec 


ropt rty to which I have ad- 
foi 


fLORDS} 


all over the county. | 


Lord Ellen- | 
the fines | 
i; ment o 


It 1S | 


j be too san 
i to estimate 


Re ] 
| obtain upon th 
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Now, these other leases were not 
for years, but for lives, all of which will 
drop in about three years. ‘They are al- 
most all comprised in four leases of valu- 
able mineral rights, which will enable the 
Crown to raise almost immediately, a sum 
of at least what was paid at the last re- 
newal, namely, 62,000/. But the Crown 
will inevitably be enabled to gain a very 
ereat deal more; for since 1810, the value 
of mining property has greatly increased 
from the improvements in machinery, in 
the scientific knowledge and mechanical 
skill brought to bear upon the manage- 
f all underground property, and 
also from the accumulation of 
capital. It would, therefore, by no means 


reneral 
guine, or too bold a ealculation 
the 
Crown, that is the reigning Sovereign may 
immediately after this civil list is settled, 
: se four leases at 8O,000/, 


LOOQ,OO0/, 


sum of money which the 


90,000/, or even I have con- 


| ferred with persons to whom the subject 


is familiar, persons themselves largely en- 
vaced in mining 


ture to aflirm that I speak within the 


pursuits, and I will ven- 


mark very considerably, when I put the 
least sum which can be expected to accrue 
from this source, at 80,0002. It is said, 


leed, that the 
of taking , which 
would only effect an increase of the Royal 
income we now are settling blindfold. But 


Ce 


Sovereign, may instead 
the rents 


, Tals 


hnes 


| what security have we that any such thing 


will be done? How can know that 


we 


'the improvident mode of fines will not be 


terms of years, and in either case upon a 
moderate rent, sometimes ratsed indeed, | 
but with large fines upon renewal. For 
the twenty-five years between 1715, the 
late Duke’s majority, and 1808, the aver- 
we rents were from 3,000/. to 4,001 ‘eemer 0 
average fines from 5,0002. to 6,0002. a 
year; but these were years of compara- | 
tively small receipt. During the minor- 
ity there had been received considerably 
m than | l. a year, for about 
ou, ' i paid out of the net reve- 
nues for the Prince of Wales's expenses, 
inal it never pretended that this was 
ything like the net profit upon the 
w | le at Between 1808 and 1813 
th were I ved in fines only, no less 
than 129,( . In the | e otf years 
For a renewal of the lease of that valuabl 


und ealled Prince’s 


adjoins \ Bridge 


hy; } 1] ’ f y 
Dut smalt p! CC GO. PTO 


n } 1 1 
Meadow, which Vaterloo 


on the Surry side, no less a 
55,0002. was tak and for a renewed 


en; 


sum than | 





lease to the Corporation of the ground | 
called Sutton Pool at Plymouth, a sum of 
12,0 ) i. ‘I he term of yi ars In @at h case 
was 99, but there was a rent reserved of | 
4,0002, in the one and 1,000. in the other, 
both to commence in 1841; so that what- 
ever may be the unknown amount of the 
present Duchy income, we know that in | 
three or four years it must on these two | 


parcels of the estates, be increased 5,0007. 
a vear. But let 
th setwo parcels they amounte dto 67,0002, 
the whole of 129,0002. re- 
raised by fi upon 
other leases renewed during these five 


us consider the fine Ss On 


t 
leaving of sum 


> ) * ] 
ceived, 62,( UUC, 1@Ss ne 





again resorted to? All we know is, that 
every thing is left unpr vided for by this 
sills that it de pends upon the will of the 
Monarch, whether larze sums of monev 
shall be taken at once and the Duchy re- 


venue impoverished for years, or whether 
the and prudent shall be 
adopted of permanently raising the rents 
of the estates; and we also know that 
this Bill, so far from affording the least 
security against the bad or for the good 


just course 


plan of management, does not in any 
manner of way touch the subject, or so 
much as mention the Duchy from begin- 
to end. How, indeed, could the 
Bill make any provision respecting these 
things, when in what manner it 
has been, I will not say hurried, but car- 
ried, through Parliament, in all its stages 
and in both Houses? Not only has it 


ning 


we set 


been absolutely impossible that it should 
contain any settlement of this important 
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ot 
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affair, satisfactory to the people and be 
coming the station of the Prince, but any 
settlement at all—nay, any reference to 
those ample revenues; nay, time has not 
been allowed in the extremity of our dis- 
patch, for making a mere statement of 
their net amount. ‘That was to have come 
to-morrow, and we are assembled on this 
unwonted day (Wednesday) to pass it, in 
order that no time may be lost, or rather 
given to put us in possession of the n¢ 

cessary information, The income of 
395,000/, a year Is to be given to the Nove 
reign. who may on any day raise a vast 
additional sum by anticipating the rich 
revenues of the Duchy, that is of th 
future provision of the Duke of Cornwall, 
for whose support, as heir apparent, the 
Constitution has provided them. And 
here, my Lords, when I speak of the So- 
vereign, | must be understood only to 
adopt that expression for shortness sake, 
meaning always the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown. Nothing can be more 1 

prehensible than the constant introductio 


of the Sovereizn’s name, and the constant 
allusion to the Sovereign as an individual, 
of late so much in vogue amongst us. My 
noble Whig Friends hay carried tl 
Tory practic to the utmost extent; tl 
Ministers are h irdly any more alluded to, 
than if there existed no such persons; 
and yet the old doctrine of the Const 


tion —the Whig doctrine of which 
have got so wide under Whig auspic 


used in my younger days to be that of 
Kings and Queens we knew nothing 

Parliament, but only of their servants and 
advisers. I, therefore, if | might be per 
mitted such an_ old-fashioned liberty, 
would venture to name the Minister of 
the time being, and remind your Lordsh 
that there is nothing whatever to preve 
him, whoever he may be, my noble Friend, 
or the noble Duke, or some one as yet 
not known amongst us, from taking fines 


if 
} 
‘ 
} 
I 


to the amount | have mentioned, and 
advising the Sovereign to spend the whol 
in any way he chooses, and for any put 
poses however extravagant, or however 
unconstitutional. None of these parties 
are bound by any thing in this Bill, for 
adding near 400,000/. to the fixed Royal 
income — or by any pledge given upon 
passing it-—or by any promise made here 
or elsewhere—or by any statement, or in- 
timation, or by any hint or understanding ; 
none of them are in any w&y bound to 
have the Duchy revenues providently and | 
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honestly m inaged without anticipation : 
the Minister of the day may help the So- 
vereign of the day to such fines as will 
Impoverish the Duchy for half a century 
o core, and no one will have a right to 
Say, it IS against the faith of iny treaty, 

breach of anv contract, in contra- 
vention of any understanding whatever 
The four mineral leases, to which I have 


alluded as worth 80,000/. or 100,000/ 





for converting iture 1 ule into read 
non 1 n D\ \ ins ll; 
| r oul SOUT! iS ibundant 
supply t | ul purs stance, 
the Is ft Kennington Estat 1 the neat 
oh ood of this House; it is Duchy 
] rty i d n | Ss 1 ] exX- 
pired, "The fine for renewal was, I know 
Tl Als 1 ) 1S SS t hI b t 
S | iit) | I — that } 

W | O1V j ) 
re nt } +} | ot uest ) —but 
In , |, lof d f it tl 1) hy 
sed respecting tl 

d { i will, af 

S for, ( l p S five 
S | | | rt t \ 1 lut 1a 
| Db ! 1 Ol! ir 
I 1) opt ¢ [ Ni Ve- 

i if the ¢ i rt l ied shall 
be | sted in, and the ening Prince 
| 

l \ O { LImMs - 

| the Du No provision upon 
{ I | I is Ter by tne 
B ol ition ita oy ven to 
us Uu Not O Ver. 
m i tha | t | sent 

S f \ made 

full kn it su but 

that nore - iid comprehend 
t! settlement { tl Duc es on arignt 
by t trans ( wall as well 
2 1S to t publ , and tl pla ing 
their administration under the ordinary 
dey irtments of the public s rvi ’ making 
alr « npensat to ft C1 n the 
1) | ] th S | \V I t d VOuI 
Lordships think is the charge of managing 


these Duchies as their affairs are n 
ministered ? Of Lancaster I am not able 
to form so accurate an estimate; but | 
know that the gross revenues of Cornwall 





for the years from 1810 to 1819 inelu- 
sive, amount d to ) OL ind what 

k vou was tl et revenue, f th 
proportion of the net to the gross is the 
test of od management ?@ Why, only 


228,U0V0/,—so that one ound In ¢ 


| V 
i 
three was taken, absorbed, for the cost of 
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from time to time to pay his deb Wh 
hen, can be more wild than the } 
that the duchy reven 1| 
held from the | ub a Lu tne 
provision for t]} 
be the vet more ext) 
ol pret din | 
for this purpose, a 
ing the reigning Soy 
pleasure, anticipats 
as mMouey | 
reducing the an 
Ve i DY ti i i 
[ th ? 
eli ih to 
proceeding 
without hav 
information 5 
al partial anu | 
roy | reve u 
talesin ilik 
tif irryily 
\ ad I i \ 
thie I il d * 
tic plan wh t ( 
branche 
secure to all 
hnehiclal aadimlu 
there is another | 
I feel it n 
observatious 
modelling tl . 
a t Vil 
vy urly in 
This \ 
l beset by l i 


CALS l 

if that high 

ereul ested 

upou t hole the most x 
4 nent, | \ 

ibu to which tts l 


have no fear ot 


ul use, St long ~ i 

formed of the grants made trom 
time. It is rather tl oa 
patronage that | 


rom ignorance oO} 


indolently vielding to in tunity | 


i] j ri } $ 
must aiso b admitted x 
of giving men of letters t 
ing for court favour, » fat { 


ence, and so olten tut ' 
count in the mona | 
Yet all thi lay be ] sed wit 
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amined a person, a paper, a record. 
Has it proceeded to business at all? It 
has not yet met. It is barely appointed ; 
it is only called into existence, after a 
stormy birth, and many a struggle for 
life; it is just alive, and no more. No 
man can divine what it may do when it 
comes to mature strength, and act. 
No conjecture is offered of what may be 
the result of its labours, much 
what course they shall take. 
are called upon to settle the pension list 
upon a very hasty and crude suggestion 


or 


can 


or so 


{LORDS} 


as | 


\nd yet we | 
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course upon the great question that 
now agitates our principle settlement in 
America? Ought we not betimes to have 
resolved at least upon some principles of 
conduct, and steadily pursued them, in- 
stead of letting our precipitancy in one 
thine rival our slowness in another, and 
our vacillation of purpose where decision 
maintain the strife with our 
truest wisdom was 
? Ought we not 


was required, 
pertinacity when the 


to retrace our steps to 


| have so early met the great council of the 


thrown out in quite another Committee. | 


The Committee appointed expressly to 


consider pensions has done nothing; all | 
| that the 


men are anxiously awaiting its proceed- 
ings. The Committee on the civil list 


having no particular commission to con- | 


sider pensions, makes a report as meagre 
and scanty as possible on the civil list, 
and throws in a hurried and ill-considered 
remark upon a subject not belonging to 
its inquiry. We are desired to legislate 


irrevocably touching pensions upon this 
remark of the Civil List Committee, = 
not to wait for the ip of the pensit 


Committee! If we had been al 
ing provision for the pensions during a life 
uf sixty, in George 4th’s case, 
sixty-eight as in William 
then such — ss haste would have 
been indecent. Bu 

a life of eighteen; ae such is the i mpa- 
tience, not only of aday’s delay,but of all 
inquiry and all discussion, that in the ab- 
sence of the information which a Com- 
mittee has been appointed expressly to ob- 


as or 


out iat 


of | 


tth’s — even | 


we are providing for | 


tain, we are to catch at and graspachance | 


expression in another Committee’s report, 
and sitting on unwonted days, and assem- 
bling at unaccustomed hours, we hurry 
through the Bill which is to make law for 
half a century, in breathless impatience, 
for fear that by the least delay we should 
postpone our decision until the materials 
for making it are beforeus! But if all 
this haste was necessary, and not an in- 
stant of time was to be lost, why, let me 
ask, were we not called together earlier in 
the season? In 1830, we met at the be- 
ginning of November instead of the end. 
In former years, when the war raged, we 
were assembled in September. I ask my 
noble Friend at the head of the Colonies 
(Lord Glenelg) why did we not meet as 
early now? Would it not have been ex- 


pedient to profit by the wisdom of Par- 
liament, 


for adopting some 


| has indeed been my irksome 


time for correcting, by 
the fatal errors of 


as to give 
the help of experience, 
last May? If those who preceded us 
could aforetime mect the Autumn, 
work of slaughter might be done, 
ought not we to have been early co 
for the more biessed labours of conciliation 
and peace? ‘Then there had been no oc- 
casion for that hurry which has marked 
every step in this measure, and must for 
to nothing in the eyes 
As many months 
and weeks would have been given as we 
have now had days and hours for consi- 
deringall its provisions ; and the same wise 
ht and —— prudence which 
presided over the whole settlement for sup- 
porting the ae would have preserved 
the brightest of the jewcls that it still 
retains. 

But | have done my duty—I have un- 
burthened my conscience .—I have relieved 
my own mind. It r that I render 
my thanks to your Lordships, which I 
sincerely and respectfully do, for the pa- 
tience with which you have had the kind- 
ness to hear so many things in which you 
disagree with me, and which are not lis- 
tened to without uneasiness, any more than 
they can be delivered without pain. = It 
task to ob- 


nation, 


in 


nvoked, 


sink its value 
reflecting men. 


ever 
of all 


foresig 


Ime INS 


' struct you in the course all seemed most 


anxious to pursue with little reflection and 
no delay, and to obstruct you by a re- 
course to principles now, I fear, out of 
date—the principles of legislation, sanc- 
tioned by the spirit of former precedent, 
and the analogy of constitutional law. 
This unwelcome office you have suffered 
me to perform, and my humble thanks are 
your due. Will you indulge me with your 
attention yet a moment while I advert to 
the singular predicament in which the So- 
vereign is placed for whose high estate 
the provision that we are making is des- 


tined? It is wholly unnecessary that I 


definite | should profess those sentiments of dutiful 
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attachment which bind all of us to the 
illustrious House, called by the choice of 
the people to preside over the destinies of 
these realms. Nor does any one among 


you all rejoice more sincerely than I have | 


done in the enthusiasm of affection which 
has burst from all her subjects, to greet 


the accession of the reigning Monarch. 


They have generously let expectation usurp | ,, 


the place of gratitude. They have taken 
counsel with hope, rather than experienc 


For as memory scatters her sweets with a | 


cold and ehurlish hand, it has been found 
more pleasing to array the 


general love in the attire of fancy ; and as 
fervent a devotion has been kindled to- 


wards the yet untried ruler, as could have 


slowed in her people’s bosom after tii 
longest and most glorious reign, in which 
she should have only lived and only go- 
verned for the country’s good; by some 
chronic miracle, escaping all erroi and all 
failure, and only showering down blessings 
upon mankind. I h artily rejoice in this 
enthusiasm, and J do not complain of it as 
premature. 1 rejoice in it because it must 
prove delightful to the royal object of it. 
I rejoice still more because I know that it 
will stimulate the Queen to live for her 
country, in order to earn the affections 
which have already been bestowed, and 
justify the opinion which has been formed 
and is so fondly cherished upon trust. But 
most chiefly do I rejoice, because it ex- 
tinguishes ‘for ever all apprehensions of 
] 


the English people’s loyalty and trustwor- | 


thiness; puts to shame all who would 
represent them as disaftected towards Mo- 
narchical institutions; demonstrates the 
safety of entrusting them with an ample 
measure of political rights ; and teaches to 
statesmen this great practical lesson, that 
the more we extirpate abuse from our SYS- 
tem, the more searching’ we make our 
reforms, the more we endear the Constitu- 
tion to the people by making them feel its 
benefits—the safer will be the just rights 
of the Monarch who isits head, and the 
stronger will be the allegiance of the sub- 
ject who cheerfully obeys. So that far 
from dreading the policy which would 
strengthen the people’s hands by confirm- 
ing their liberties and extending their 
rights, we ought to pursue this course foi 
the sake of the Monarchy itself, which we 
shall thus better entitle to’ the people’s 
affections, and render, because more be- 
loved, more secure. 
Bill read a second time. 
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Lord Broucham entered the followine 


PROTEST 
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heid gy Ul eot tl parties to 1t— 
namely, the country being always departed 
fre s often as it is found inconvenient for 
the Crown, and uniformly used to preclude all 


evision of its principles or details as often as 


th se are fi und disa ivantageous to the coun- 
y 

| lV, Because the last time that a civil 

list was settled upon a royal life of long proba- 

ble duration, to wit, 1n 1760, before nine years 

had elapsed, Parliament was called upon to 


re-consider the arrangement, and about half a 
million was paid to defray the arrears of the 
royal establishment—and in eight years more 

1 


about six hundred thousand pounds were 
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poor. They stated that the remunera- 
tion offered to medical men, was wholly 
inadequate to the labour, al that, from 
the great extent of some of the districts, it 
was quite impossible to afford the neces- 
sary assistance. The prayer of the petition 
was, that their Lordships would ap point 
a Select Committee, fully to inquire into 
the operation of this part of the Poor-law 
Bill. He could not concur in the prayer 
of the petition, and he had written to thi 
petitioners to that effect, informing the 
atthe same time, that there was aC 

mittee of the House of Commons sitting 
on the subject of the P by whom 


ii 


ior-law, 


their complaints would be investigated. | 
In his opinion, the time would come 
when it would be found that the present 


Poor-law was much preferable to that 
which had formerly prevailed. He 
lieved, that if the New Poor-law system 
had been gradually introduced into those 
places where riots had recently occurred, 


be- 


those disturbances would have been 
avoided. 

Lord Ellenborough was of opinion 
that the petitioners had attacked the 
Jeast vulnerable part of the Bill. Un- 
der the law, the pauper received me- 
dical assistance gratis, which a man in 


fullemployment could scarcely command. 
The sick pauper was allowed broths, por- 
ter, and other comforts, 
them luxuries, 
could not purchase. 

The Earl of Radnor that in 
his neighbourhood an opportunity was 
given for a report to be made to the board 
of guardians, to whether individuals 
under medical care were or were not satis- 
fied with the treatment which they 
received. He understood, that, whenever 
the New Poor-law had been 
introduced, 
the kingdom, it had given satisfaction, 
and that objections were raised against it 
only in those places 
experience on the subject. He knew that 
a great many petitions had been presented 
to the House from respectable medical 
practitioners, complaining that the Bill 
would have a tendancy to degrade the 
profession by the system of competition. 
But there were also a great many respec- 
table men, who had since entered into 
that competition. 

Petition laid on the table. 


ol se rved, 


as 
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he would not call | [ 
which the working labourer | 


had | 


carefully | 
even in the northern parts of 


where they had no | 
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| AND Lancasrer.] Viscount peak ina 
| said, that in proposing that the House 
} 


Cornwall and Lancaster. 


i should resolve itself into a Committee on 
the Civil List Bill, he had a few observa- 
tions to make to the Hlouse in reference 
subject which was in some degree 
connected with that motion. He saw on 
the order-book a notice of motion for the 
production of an account of the net pro- 
revenue of the Duchies otf 
Cornwall and Lancaster for a certain num- 
| ber of [t certainly had been inti- 
j}mated on a former occasi that there 
| would be no obj ction on the part of Go- 
nment to the product of these 
Bui it had since been ascertained 
that such information had never been laid 
it felt, that 
unless such information was granted as a 
voluntary act of grace on the part of the 
Crown, it would be an insult to the Sove- 
reign to call for its production. He had 
already stated that it was the intention of 
her Majesty’s Government to introduc 
{new rezulations with re spect to the reve 
nues of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster. It was intended to do away with the 
present system of secrecy as regarded the 
that might 


toa 


ceeds of the 


years, 


yn 


1On 


} vel 


ac- 
counts. 


before Parliament, and was 








accounts, to remedy any abuses 
appear to prevail, and to cause the ac- 
to gularly laid before Par- 
liament for consideration and inspection. 
pon those grounds he would venture to 
submit to his noble and learned Friend 
it was necessary that he should 
press his motion, 

Lord Brougham could assure their Lord- 
ships that there was no man in the uni- 
verse less disposed than he was, after the 
appeal which had been made to him by 
his noble Friend, to persevere in the mo- 
of which he had given notice. It 
appeared from what his noble Friend had 


counts be re 


whether 


|} tion 


| stated, that to move an address on this 
subject, would be at once unfitting and 
| disrespectful to the Crown. If then 


Lordships thought that this motion ought 
| not to be brought forward, he felt that to 
persevere in it would be useless. It would 
‘only be leading to a debate, or rather to 
the renewal of the debate of last night. 
Looking to the support which he was 
likely to obtain in that House, he saw that 
he had no chance whatsoever in obtaining 
the account which he was anxious to pro- 
cure; and he felt that he had still less 


chance—indeed he might say—that he 
had not the most remote possibility of 
| : . . P . 2” 

j achieving his object, withont the assistance 
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of his nohle Friend, who, for the reasons 
which he had stated, would most un- 
questionably join in the 
against his motion, 


Opposition 
He must, however, 


say a word or two in vindication of the | 


course which he had adopted, as it was 


1 


asserted that such a course would not be | 


declared that 


not to be taken, because it 
wanting in due respect to the 


say, if this were 


fitting, as it was such a 
course ought 
would be 
Crown. He 
that he was not 
laboured unde 
that it was neither unfitting, nor un 
dented, nor in opposition to that resp 
which was due to the C 
course which he had pursued. 
Friend notice of the motion 
which he intended to make, and he entered 
on the motion- paper the very words of 
that motion. He produced his intended 
motion to his noble Fri nd, in order that 


mniust 
th only person Who 


a mistake In supp 


rown, to adop 


his noble 


he might communicate it to his nobl 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaste r, to his noble Friend, the Lord 


President of the Council, and to his 


noble Friend, who presided over the depart- | 


ment of the Woods and Forests. He did 
this that it might be considered—yes, that 
it might be maturely considered—whether 
it would be right or not to comply with 
the terms of that motion. That paper 
was given to his noble Friends—they had it 
in their possession for twenty-four hours 
—and then a communication was made to 
him, that there 
to the production of the papers—that 
they had communicated with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the proper officer, 
no doubt, and that no opposition would be 
given to the motion. Now, he would ask, 
whether, under thes 

could be charged with the onus of taking 
a course which was manifestly unfit 
which was wholly unprecedented—and 
which showed a want of due respect to th 
Sovereign on this question? He 
thought not. Neither 
Friends accomplices with him on this oc- 
casion—they were not parties in any con- 
spiracy. He held that he had committed 
no offence under any one of these three 
separate heads of charge; and there being 
no principal offender, there could of 
course be no accomplices. He hoped that 
his noble Friends would excuse him when 
he thus defended them from the imputa- 


Vas no possibie obpyectl 


circumstances, he 


Were his ne ble 


certainly ja 
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voice of the free people of this country. 
He hoy ed, however that the y si uld 
never see the voice of the people put down 
in that House by jugele, by any col- 
lusion between the chair and the Treasurv 
benche 3 by an\ fling of that voice on 
petitions, or debates on petitions, by which 
ievates petitions, | would sav, all the 
creat \ s ever gsained in that House 
tl ( n Fiouse | th peo} le as wust 
rough-mong o Government were 
ic] ved He hop lt t they should 
never that House less jealous hereafter 
in the exercise of its functions than it had 
heretofore proved. Lut, for the present, 
cl | appeared t 4 sed ove t 
Rep ntatives of the people. Something 
seem o have lulled their senses—to 


| away thi 


more watchful than th 


tion which had been cast also upon them | or than those who are 


when it was directed acwainst him. 


VOL. XXXIX. her 


f 
a Series 


But he | the sentiments of the pee 


3] \ 


the purse of the people. 


‘Why are you more careful 


! 
ir activity—to have 


ness over the purse 


} , 
ey represented. it 
hat their Lordships 
too much ca »of 
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, Why are you 
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not answer that question, but he believed 
that before long the people might awake, 
and then they might ring a peal in the 
ears of the Parliamentary guardians of the 
public purse, the echo of which would be 
remembered, not only to the last hour of the 
official existence the present Govern- 
ment, but to a much later period—to the 
last hour of the life of the youngest public 


of 


functionary in the country. 

Lord Ellenborough was aware. that 
within the last four or five years numerous 
instances had occurred in which that 
House had asked for information respect- 


ing public expenditure, which the House 
of Commons had either not asked for, o1 
which, if it had been asked for, was r¢ 
In his it was essential that they 
should obtain all the information possible 


in order that 


efused. 
opinion 


to be acquired, 
be enabled to legislate safely. On these 
srounds he did not think that the 
and learned Lord was justified in with- 
drawing his motion. ‘There was, 
an objection to the noble and 
Lord’s motion. 

Lord Brougham :—If the noble Baron is 
going to argue the question, I will go on 
with my motion. 

Lord Ellenborough did not mean to 
argue the question, which had been argued 
last night at very great length by the 
noble and learned Lord, when there were 
very few peers present. He should now 
observe, in reference to the statement 
made by the noble Viscount opposite, 
‘that a Bill was about to be introduced 
for the regulation of the revenues of the 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster,” that 
it was absolutely necessary that such an 
Act should be passed, because the Crown 
could not grant a single lease of that pro- 
perty until an Act was passed enabling it 
do. On the accession of William 
4th such an Act wa_ passed, and therefore 
the subject must now come under the 
notice of Parliament. An opportunity 
would thus be afforded for making, as he 
thought there ought to be made, an entire 
change in the whole system of the duchy 
of ( ‘ornwall. He saw no reason why a 
full ihquiry should not be made into the 
en oyme nt and applic ‘ation of the revenue 
ofthat duchy. In his opinion, an end ought 
to be put altogether to the renewa 
leases on fines. All that ought to be re- 
quired for the buying in of a new life was 
a fixed annual rent. In one point of view, 
the system of fines might not be objec- 


noble 


however, 
learned 


so to 


they might | 
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tionable, because the fine micht be fairly 
equivalent to acertain rent ; but in another 
point it was bad, it was morally ruinous 
that a Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wall, on coming into possession of this 


property, should, at the age, probably of 
nineteen, have to receive 90,0002. o1 
100,000/. There was no likelihood of a 


Prince of Wales coming tnto eis of 


it for at least twenty years; and advantage 
ought to be taken of that circumstance to 
place the property upon an entirely new 
footi Ine. He did n yt object to information 
on the subrect : on th contrary, he wished 
to have it: and his objection to the noble 
and learned Lord’s motion was, that it 
would afford no sufficient information. 

Lord Brougham ri cae that for his 
purpose the information which he asked 
for would be abundantly sufficient He 
was induced to withdraw his motion 
chiefly from the hopelessness of carrying 
it. 

The motion for goine into Committee 
on the Civil List Bill, was then put by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to 
make a few observations on this subject. 


He had heard a part of th — of the 
= and learned Lord on the preceding 
vening, and he was sorry that circum 
stances had prevented him from hearing 
the whole of it. The noble Viscount op- 
posite had stated yesterday that he (the 
Duke of We llington) had made some ob- 
to a similar measure on a former 
occasion. It true that he had done 
so, and he had the same aby ction to the 
measure then before their Lordships. His 
objection at the former period was that 
provision was not made for the First Lord 
of the Treasury, r great officers 
of state, to make them independent of an 
annual vote in the Committee of Supply 
in the other House of Parliament, and he 
felt an objection to the present measure on 
the same ground. He ‘objected, also, 
what was proposed with respect to pen- 
In his opinion a sufficient pet 


was 


if 


1 
and othe 


to 


sions, 


| sion was not made for the exercise of the 


} 


il of | 


| granting 


| 
| 


} 


The noble and learned Lord 
had into considerable detail with 
respect to the inconvenience likely to re- 
sult from the long period of time during 
which provision was about to be made for 
Noble Lords looked 
at the time, but they did not look at the 
service which was rewarded. Those pen- 
sions were uot granted to persons who 


royal bounty. 
gone 


pensions. 
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had performed no services, who had 
claims on the country. Many military | 


and naval office: h d their names p! ic d } 


on the List in consequence of service 
which they had rendered the country 
during the late war. Legislatine 
hoped they were, for the next fifty years 
were they, he would ask, making a suffi- 
cient provisi m whereby the Crown could 
reward naval and military services, when 
they only eranted | /, a-year for th 
purpose ¢ Le had ilso another ol ection 
to the Bill—he alluded to that Clause by 
which the Crown was bli d to stat { ( 
ground on which those pensions wet 
sranted. He had been lone et h 
the head of the Government of this cou 
try to be aware that there 
claims, many well-founded claims, « 
bounty of the Crown, nay, on its jus 
which a Minister could not successfully 
defend either in that or in the other Hous 
of Parliament. He could state son laims 
rising out of c rtain public events, which h 
was sure that every one of their Lordshy 
would admit to be well-founded. It was 
desirable, in considering a question of this 
nature, that both Parliament and the 
public should be distinetly informed wh 
the amount of the property was which the 
Sovereign gave up when this barzain of 
] 


the Civil List was made, and also that 
Parliament and the public should consider 
whether there were not claims 


( 
} ] 
11 


justice and generosity of every int 
| 


having large property, and whether it was 
bit si d fie | 
fitting that the illustrious personage filling 


the Throne, should be the only individu 
in the country who could not perform an | 
act of justice and generosity, but must 
come down to Parliament to have 
propriety of it discussed in a public as- 
sembly. He could have wished that befor 
this subject came under the consideratio1 
of their Lordships they had had a distinct 
statement made to them of the amount of 
the revenues which the Crown | 

up; for then they would have been abl 
to decide whether it was fitting that the 
fenerosity of the Crown should be limited 
as it was in the first instance, and then 
that every act of that description should 
be laid before Parliament, and that a | 
Minister should be then called upon to| 
get up in his place in Parliament to de- | 
fend it. He could not let an Act in which | 


iad given 


he saw so much to disapprove pass with- 
Out protesting against it. He would not, 
however, take up the time of the House | 


| pi erto exercise, 
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I I Lordships icted uy; that 
irra nent during th present reign. 
r Duke had also compl | of 
the arrangement made in this’ Bill 
with re spect to pensl ns. The n ble 
Duke had contended that the fund at the 


| disposal of the Crown was insufficient for 


th purposes of o nerosity and chai y, 
which the Crown might think it fitting and 
That was a question 
reat difference of opinion pre- 
val 1, and th it ditterence of opinic h arose 
from a difference of principle. The noble 
Duk id adverted with much feeling to 


the number of widows and children of 


|oflicers whose names were upon the 


!pension list; and it was manifest, from 


the observations of the noble Duke, that 
he had made up his mind to a much larger 
system of pensions and superannuations 
than that which existed at present. Now, 
his principles were opposite to that. In 
;. t a4 

his opinion 
so prodicai for tl e country as 


nothing was so dangerous and 
ceneral 
system of pensions and superannuations. 
If it were carried out far, the finance of no 
country could survive it, any more than 
the revenues of a private individual could 
survive it. Wehad already carried it out to 
i large extent—we hadalready given large 
allowance 3, as the noble Duke knew much 
better than bimself to individuals both in 
the army and inthe navy; and, in addition 
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to the pensions on the civil list, there 
were settled pensions for the widows and 
fuinilies of those officers who had fallen or 
snfleved in the service of the country. 
He must say for himself, that he knew 
that this allowance of 1,200/. a-year for 
pensions was a smaller sum than that 
which was before placed at the disposal 
of If the pension list had 
been voted to her present Majesty in the 
same wav in which it had been voted to 
his late Majesty, there would have been 
pensions to a larger amountat the disposal 
of the Crown than there were at present. 
The former system, however, was uncertain, 
for many pensions might fall in during the 
course of a-year, or none might, while the 
present system was fixed, regular, and 
certain. As far as be had of the 
Government of the country, and of the fair 
demands of individuals upon the bounty 
of the Crown, he thought, considering 
that there were other funds for the relief 
of those who had become destitute or had 
suffered in the service of the country 
that the sum now granted, if it were 
properly administered and wisely dis- 
tributed,—and its proper administration 
and its wise distribution could only be 
secured by the publicity established by this 
Bill—would be amply sufficient for all the 
purposes for which it was intended. The 
noble Duke had adverted to what would 
have been the amount of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, and to what was 
given up by the Sovereign in assenting to 
this bargain. Whatever might be the 
fate of this act, whatever might be given 
up by the Crown, this question ought not 
to be considered on the grounds of its 
being a claim of compensation, but on the 
grounds of public policy—not as a claim 
of how much the Crown was entitled to 
receive, but asa question of how much 
the Parliament in justice and liberality 
was entitled to grant. For his own part, 
he thought that what was given to the 
Crown was sufficient. It should also be 
recollected, that the restricted amount of 
funds led to a more prudent and en- 
lizhtened administration of them, while 
a profuse amount of them too often led 


the Crown, 


seen 


{LORDS} 


to a profuse expenditure in their manage- , 


ment. He was happy to hear the noble 


Duke in the conclusion of his speech 
remark that, although he had expressed 
his disapprobation of several parts of this 
Bill, be did not intend to give any further 
opposition to its progress. 


! 
| 
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Their Lordships went into a Committee 


and went through the Bill. House 
rs umed—Bill reported. 
UNIVERSITIES OF OxFoRD AND Cam- 


BripGe.| The Earl of Radnor observed 
that when he gave notice a few days ago, 
that he would on the present occasion 
draw the attention of their Lordships to 
circumstances connected with the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, he had 
said that he should probably direct their 
attention chiefly to occurrences in the 
University of Oxford, though a few of 
his observations might apply to 
occurrences in the University of Cam- 
bridge. He could not help alluding to 
what had passed in that House some 
months ago respecting both those 
Universities, and to the measures which 
the authorities of them had professed their 
intention to take in consequence of them. 
Though little appeared to have been done 
in either university, yet it was only fair 
to state that he had received a letter from 
Lord Cavendish, stating that much was 
now going on in the way of reform in the 
University of Cambridge. “ I can inform 
you,” said Lord Cavendish, ‘ that I 
have reason to believe that in Trinity 
College and some of the other colleges 
progress is making, and will be made, 
by the appointment of Committees to 
revise the statutes of their individual 
colleges and also of the University at 
large.” With regard to the University of 
Oxford he had also been informed that 
Committees for similar purposes had been 
appointed in one or two colleges ; and 
he had also been informed that a hope was 
entertained that after they had ascertained 
what the statutes of those colleges were, an 
attempt would be made to consolidate and 
amend them. Heshould not further allude 
to these matters at present, although he 
thought it right to say that after the re- 
cess, in the course of the Session, he might 
think it necessary to adopt measures to 
ascertain what the Committees of these 
Colleges were doing. In the University 
of Oxford, it was stated that something 
had been already done, that an alteration 
had taken place, and that great improve- 
ments were going on. He could not, 
however, congratulate either himself or the 
country on the extent of reform which had 
hitherto taken place. Though the heads 
of houses had applied themselves with 
reat apparent zeal to revise the Statutes 


14) 
gt 


also 
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of that U rye + the sum total of their 
labours and of their reforms was of the 
most 
That sum total consisted 
tutors were no 
reading lectures to their 


longer prohibited from 


pupils Lent 


oF -ctend and ludicrous character. | 
in this, that the 


> | 


that an English sermon should be substi- | 


tuted for the Latin sermon, 
the commencement of each term to the 
University, that prayers hit 
recited in Latin should in future be recited 
in English, and that the oath taken by 
students upon their matriculation, to ob- 
serve all the Statutes of the 
should be abolished. He begged pardon, 
he was not certain that he 
saying, that an English sermon was to be 
substituted for a Latin one. No, he was 
wrong about that point. He saw that the 
Concio ad Clerum was still to be in Latin. 
It had been proposed that it should be in 
English, but on a division, it appeared 
that the placets were eighty-one, and the 
non-placets were 102. The only real 
alteration of the slightest importance which 
had been made was the abolition of the 
oath taken by students on their matricu- 
lation, to observe all the Statutes of the 
University. He thought that 
could be more objectionable than to eall 
upon young men of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age to swear that they would ob- 
serve a set of Statutes which the y knew 
nothing about. The getting rid of that 
oath was certainly an improvement ; but 
it was the sum total of the reforms made | 
at Oxford after incessant labour for 
time. He believed, that if the noble Duke 
looked into the matter, he would think | 
that this alteration had been most accu- 
rately described in a paper which had | 
been published in the University, 


preache d at 


certain erto 


University, 


was correct 1n 


nothing 


a long 


and | 
from which he would read a single ex- 
tract :-— “It is merely an affectation of 
doing something when nothing is really 
intended to be done.” He had been told, 
however, that the University was now 
doing something on the 15th chapter of 
their Statutes, which affects the discipline 
of young men in statu pupillari. He did 
not, however, anticipate much _ benefit 
from that. No one who was acquainted 
with that University would deny that there | 
was a great aversion to all change in those | 
personages, from whom any change in the | 
discipline of the University must origi- | 
nate; and when their Lordships knew | 
that every change proposed must be 
assented to by the Conyocation, and when | 


of charters whi 


three 
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they saw the members of that body voting 
as the y usually did, what hope could their 
Lordships entertain of any and 
their 

specimen of the 
things proposed to be reformed had been 
that body. A 
made to abolish the 
which gave to the 


creat 
would give 


salutary reform ? He 
how 


some 


Lordships a 


received by learned pro- 


| 
obsolete 


posal was 
custom proctors the 


power of two 


t 
to chant th I 
j 


' 
such masters Of arts as refused 


appointing masters OF atts 


itanv, and of imposing on 
a fine ot 5s. 


Osal was 


Chis prop ( pposed by sixty-eight 
persons, He caitei imei Lo show that 
there was no chance of any oreat im- 


provement emanating from such 
Forty-eight 
V ted 


i quarter, 
members of the Convocation 


had also igainst a proposition to 
fallen 
150 years. 

The prin- 
cipal obye ct for which he then rose was to 
the proceed- 
Oxford against 
one of its most learned and pious mem- 
bers— Dr. Hampde n. He would not 
stion, whether alterations 
with the 


brooate ¢< ile hick had 
abrogate a rule which hat into 


desuetude for the last These 


were, however, minor ovjects. 


compl iin of the illegality of 
ines of the University of 


enter into th qui 
of the 
hebde madal 
Convocation; tol he 


Statutes ought to originate 
board or with the 


was prepared to 


argue the total illegality and incapacity 
of the University to alter the Statutes 


withe ut the consent of the Crown. The 


Code of Statutes by which the University 
ot Oxford was now governed, was passed 
in 1636, and was called the Laudian or 


Caroline Code. [he 
which that code 
About two 


circumstances under 

was | assed were these :—~ 
centuries ago, from the variety 
ol inted 
several of out 


h had been to the 
monarchs, 
variety of Statutes which 
had afterwards been grafted upon them, 
ul the rules and laws of the University 
state of great confusion. 

1e then Chancellor of 

the | niversity was anxious to reform its 
Statutes, and to get them consolidated 
Delegates were appointed 
that purpose. The 
and on 
was ap- 


University by 
and from the 


had wot into a 


In the 


veal 16 1,t 


into one code. 
at his instigation for 
Earl of Pembroke died soon after, 
his death, the celebrated Laud 
pointed Chancellor, He set about the 
work commenced by his predecessor with 
after the labour of two or 
years completed it. Few of the 
Statutes which he provided for the Uni- 
versity were newly drawn up; they con- 
sisted principally of the old Statutes ar- 


great zeal, and 


house of 


~ 


* ren Pe eee: 
i Betas chee 


it 
ee 


Be 


‘este 


say 
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ranged so as to form one code. Charles 
Ist was very anxious that they should be 
adopted. Th ey were, the refore, tried for 
twelve months, and having been approved 
by the University at the end of that time, 
were sent down to it with great form, the 
creat being attached to them. A 
Secretary of State and = several other 
officers of high rank were sent down to 
Oxford with them, and they were received 
with great form and ceremony by the 
autl orities of the University. He ougit 
to nave mentioned, that previously to this, 
an Act was passed in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, incorporating 


seal 


the University under the title of the 
Masters, Fellows, and Scholars of the 
University of Oxford, confirming to them 


all their previous charters, and all their 
former rights. On the Laudian Statutes 
being sent down to them, they surrendered 
all their former charters, and received the 
Caroline Charter as the charter by w! 
they would in future be governed. 
if this were so, if this were the 
codex of the University, the next point to 
be settled was, whether there was in that 


ich 
we 
Now, 


froverning 


codex any power reserved to the University 
to alter its Statutes. He found in the 
body of the Statutes many expressions 
forbidding ny such alterations. In an 
original letter which Laud sent down to 
the University with the Statutes 1636, 
there was a paragraph in which he stated, 
that the -y were to have legitzmam vim, the | 


force of law, 
posteros perpetuo, hs coming ge 
for ever. Again, there were expressions 
to the oe in the letter which 
Charles Ist sent to the University the 
same occasion, and it was therein stated 
that all former Statutes contrary thereto 
were repealed. 

down 


nerations 


same 


n 


These terms, he repeat d, 
to the University, | 


were and 
pted by it with great form. 


sent 
lt 
was expr cay provided, that there should 
be no power o f altering any of the Statutes 
without a from the king 
himself. There was also a whole chaptei 
on matters which were called indispensa- 
ble, in which it was expressly stated, that 
no dispensation or change should be prayed 
for with respect to any Statute or decree 
which had received the Royal authority. 
He knew it had been contended that those 
ns of immutability related only to 


were 


acct 


S| ecial lice nse 


prov sit 
sore 
St 


particular Statutes—the Caroline 
But such 
prohibition of 


ulutes, as they were called. 


was not the fact. The 


the Members of 


for all legal mrposes a ud | 
pury / 
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making any alteration was not confined to 
those Statutes; and the natural construc- 
tion was, that it must apply to the whole. 
But it was said, certain provi- 
sions ssary altera- 
tions; and it did singularly happen that 
in the Caroline Statutes themselves, which 
he ld 


r power given to different 


there were 


in the Statutes for neces 


had always been to be maltese 
there was a simila 
persons of setting matters right, if there 
be any ‘* dubitatio”’ the 
ject. It was important also to observ 
what had been the feeling of the Univer- 
sity itself. The Statute passed in 
1636, and for 120 years from that time 
only seven new Statutes, or supplements 
as they were called, were made, and every 
one of them came literally within the per- 
iven for making necessary altera- 
Then in 1640 a new Statute passed 
for reculating the A lecture, which 
had just been founded; in 1662, another 
supplementary Statute was passed—the 
fforded justification 


should on sub- 


r 
4 
es were 


mission ¢ 
tions. 
ibie 


. ay 
only one which any 


of the modern practice—and the object of 
that Statute was to require two declama- 
| tions instead of one before taking a degree. 
| In 1708, there was another Statute for 
| regulating the poeti al lecture, then first 
| founded, In 1738, another for extending 
to the sons of Seotch and Irish Peers, the 
|same honorary indulgencies enjoyed by 
the sous of English noblemen. Another 
in 1757, for regulating the appointment 
and remuneration of the officers of the 
| press, and another in 1758 for regulating 
the Vinerian profe ssorship, es 1759, 
some dispute having arisen with respect 
to these Statutes, the opinion of Blaex- 
stone, who had se been appointed the 
| fi Vinerian Professor, and of two coun 
isel, Morton and Wilbraham, was taken; 
land it was supposed, from their opinion, 
| that the University had the power to make 
Statutes. Up to 1758, only seven altera- 


tions had been made which really and 
truly were no violations of the Statutes 
without the Royal license. ‘These seven 


were placed as an appendix to the corpus 
statutorum; but from that period, a bo dy 
of alterations, almost as large as the Sta 
tutes themselves, were made in the nature 
f additions. In the next thirty-six years 
there had been no less than fifteen addi- 
tions; and so the University had gone on 
up to the present time. should have 
mentioned as a strong confirmation of the 
opinion he had given, that in 1637, the 
very subsequent year to the passing of the 


0 


aj 
ric 
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Statutes, Laud gave a body of laws to the 
University of Trinity College, Dublin, 
containing an express prohibition to make 
any alterations, and the cousequence was 
that, from that time to the present, they 


Universities of 


had continued the same absurd forms 
which were in use in those days. There 
appeared very vood cround to suppose 


that up to 1759, the University felt that 
under what he contended was a proper 
understanding of provisions they 
had no power to alter any essential | 
of those Statutes without the 
It might be 
suppose that a corporation of this naturé 
would accept of Statutes 


those 
art 
Re val assent. 
was wholly absurd to 


said it 


which 


them so stringently against the adoption 


of any alteration; but this happened in 
fact every day, and in petitions presented 
last year on this very subject it was « 

tended, in accordance with this view, that 
neither the Universities themselves, the 
heads of houses, nor the visitors, nor even 


] " 


Parliament itself, had the power to make 
any alteration. This, he contended, 
afforded a complete justification of the 
view he took upon the matter. The steps 
which had been adopted last year ins 
Dr. Hampden, were therefore perfectly 
illegal. There was a Statute passed last 
year without any authority from th 
Crown, which repealed two chapters of 
the Statute, stated in the margin as bein 
part of the addenda. One of those chap- 
ters directed that the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, should be one of those to ap- 
point the select pre richer, and the other 
directed that the Regius Professor of Dt- 


vinity should be one of the persons ap 
pointed to try matters of h 
any heretical doctrines were preach¢ 
the University. It wa 
Statutes were the 
tended the whole 
irregular and illegal, ir 
were additions to the original Statut 


resyv iti Ca 


s said both ( 
in addenda. He con- 
ot the ldend 


Cll 


taal 
ism 


and therefore he saw no harm in repealing 


them. It seemed to have been customary 
for the University, in altering parts of any 
Statute, to repeal the whole, and transfer 


it they wished to retain to 
word for word as they ap- 
peared in the original Statute. Now, the 
section of the chapter which enacted that 
the Regius Professor of Divinity should 
be one of those appointed to choose the 
select preacher was only to be found in the 
addenda, and he did not complain of its 
repeal; but the other, depriving him of 


any parts of 
the addenda, 
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the power to sit at what was called the 
Board of Heresy, was transferred from the 
original Statute to the addenda, and the 


;, 
University had no power to repeal it. The 


University had, therefore, he contended, 
violated that Statute in the insult they 
had offered to Dr. Hampden. Without 
any accusation having been made, they 
were at once the accusers, the judges, and 
the executioners, Dr. Hampde n Vv 
living quietly in Oxford as Regius Pro- 
fessor 1 convocation was called, a creat 
tir is made, the greatest activity was 
used to get up peopl from all parts of the 
itry, and coaches drove into Oxford 
WIth } n to ive th votes v te is 
(Lord Radnor’s) certain knowles knew 
hittl it the matte! ind | | lie rT re id 
i Oo Ol lof Di Hampden’s wi KS ive 
al ¢ \ ] } trac swhi ih h enemies 
| reul lagainst him. He believed 
lprovethat atthe bar. Thos I mie 
up t ( nvocatior ind D { 
s ute DY V hn they d clar d th 
of Di Hampden’s writings « uned such 
tl ) Vv, res ti logica, that the con i 
tion, id no confidence in hin Dr 
Hampden never having been summoned 
ni eardin his own defen Indeed or 
of the s} ves at the Cony ition ma 
the Warden of Mert concluded 
thu Where is the accuser? Wher 
is t iccused ? WV is t cusa- 
tion Dr. Hampden 1S ( ly 
xc] | from ben one of tho { ap- 
point tl lect p hers, but was also 
xcluded from. sitt it th yoard of 
heresy. The conduct of the rsity in 
tha spect \ cal ; e their 
lat edings less il al in I eto 
a 2 ! revision of t! Sta But h 
' ht be charged with incons t inst 
{ r th | ers to undertak 
f lf-reforma ‘ 
pl n the ) ! t y did s | 
whol ficulty might easily hav 
I ved the Unt vot Oxford | 
plied to el r, but t a 
I i i 
procee d nan irl ilar, ill “4 ind OSt 
im r im ier: and he ( ( i if 
was tl LuLtLy OL l Maj ty’s ( rv ft 
to take some st } in order \ 
thi prerog itive of the Crown 3 f 
to Dr. Hampde Y rb 1) { 
by the Crown to an office of so muc 
portance and dignity. No doubt it might 
be said, if Dr. Hampd : red \ 
stievance, he should redress for him- 
self it the remedy was s nbersome 
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and so expensive, that with limited means 
and a large family he did not choose to 
resort to it. After the statute passed, no 
notification had been viven to him, and al- 
though he sent his protest to the Vice- 
Chancellor, no notice whatever was taken 
of it; but the Vice-Chancellor thought 
proper to stick up an advertisement in one 
of the colleges, of which he was principal, 
that no candidate for orders, however well 
conducted or meritorious, should have a 
testimonial if he attended Dr. Hampden’s 
lectures. Luckily this conduct had been 
counteracted by the determination of two 
of the bench of bishops, their rule being 
to require testimonials of having attended 

lectures of the Reegtus Professor 
Divinity. Those were the grounds on 
which he founded his motion. But there 
was another point of view in which the 


the 


proceedings of the university, if not techni- 
cally, were poedags illegal. He had felt 
it to be his duty on more occasions than 
one to animadvert on the way in which 
oaths were taken at Oxford. They would 
rather, it was said, be turned into the 
world houseless and penniless than break 
an oath, Well, the observance of the 
statutes was enforced by repeated oaths. 
Up to the other day every matriculated 
member of the university swore to observe 
meen every B.A., and M.A : and D.D 
bound himself by repeated oaths to observe 
them, and yet those repeat d oaths were 
violated by the meron a to which he 


T.’ ‘ ¥ 1 
noble Earl! then referred 


had alluded. The 
to a pamphlet recently published at Oxford 


and attributed to the gentleman who ad- 
dressed a letter to bim last spring in the 
public papers, which an opinion was 
expressed that obsolete laws were not im- 


perative: while it was well known there 


was a part of the statutes which expressly 


stated, that if any of the roverning au- 
thorities suffered a law from neglect or 
indolence to become obsolete, he should 


be deemed guilty o There was 
a passage upon this subject in an article 
in the last number of Quarterly Re- 
view, Which (although must, 
from the singular coincidence of doc nna 
and style same 
indivubes! towhom he had already referred, 
which he hoped their Lordships 
allow him to read. 


f perjury. 


the 
anonymous 3) 


he 


, have proceeded from t 
and 


would The 


read by the noble Earl was as follows :— 
‘We cannot here point out = the errors 
prevalent just now on this important subject ; 


of 
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| adaptation of fixed rules to changing circum- 


| rence 


| Dr. 


passage | 


transactions. 
} 


J ect 


stances, under the necessary promise of adhe- 
to those rules themselves—if one thing 
conscience, 
even 


more than another can relieve the 
and remove the difficulties of the trustee, 
where the greatest changes may be r¢ quired, 
itis an oath. A promise to man ties us down 
to one fixed act, from which we 
man cannot see 
judge us with discretion ; 


cannot swerve, 


because our beart, o1 provide 


for contingencies, Or 


but an oath restores us at once to that Christian 
liberty which in all cases of difficult conduct i 
absolute ly necessary, but most of all amidst 
the multitude of duties and relations involved 
in the functic of the universities. In very, 
very few cases, is the administration of an oath 
anything but an error and an evil; but in the 
commission of such a trust as this it is abso- 
lutely necessary, to enable men to act as they 
must act, sometimes even 1n opposition to the 


verbal will of their founder, but at all times 
under the eye of God.” 
That was the language of the Quarterly 


Revi Ww, the 
universities. 


organ of the church and the 
Popery indeed, it 
was nothing to that. ‘The Pope was said, 
he did not know how truly, 
man from his oath ; but according to this 
} 


l'alk 


to release a 


doctrine every man was his own Pope, and 
might release himself from any oath when- 
ever he nes rht fit. The nable Earl con- 
cluded by moving for a copy of the protest 
made by Dr. Hampden to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford on the Sth November, 
1836. Hi hope i the Government having 
had their attention c illed to the subject 
would take some step to vindicate the pre- 


ve of the Crown and set Dr. Hamp- 
den right. 

The Duke of felt himself 
bound to object to the motion of the noble 
Earl. In point of form that motion could 
not be made, and he did not know to what 
end it could be directed; but he did not 
solely object to it in point of form—he ob- 
ed to it also in substance. The object 
of the noble Lord’s motion was to bring 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House, with view to a prosecution by 
the authority of her Majesty’s Government 
of the University of Oxford. That was 
the object of the noble Lord’s motion, If 
the noble Lord had given notice of his in- 
tention to address the Crown to direct that 
Hampden, as an individual, should be 
prosecuted, his motion might be more in 
form, but the intention avowed by the noble 
Lord was that the University of Oxford 
should be prosecuted on account of these 
That an interference 


Wella igton 


a 


was 


but, in the cese ofa trust rec quiring the constant | not only with the affairs of the university 
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but with the Crown, which in his (the 


Duke of Wellington’s) opinion that House | 


ought not to make. That Hovse ought 
certainly not to take such a step upon a 
subject of this description. If it aid take 
such a step with a view to a prosecution 
of the University of Oxtord, and that there 
should afterwards be an appeal to that 
House in consequence of suc h prosecution, 
he should like to know in what situation 
the noble Lord and that House would 
stand when such appeal came before it? 
Under these circumstances, he was quite 
sure their Lordships could not adopt the 
motion on the grounds stated by the noble 
Karl. He could not help thinking that 
the last part of the noble Lord’s speech 
was almost an answer to the first; be- 
cause, if the noble Lord contended. as 
stated by him in the latter part of his 
speech, that the university had no ht 
to alter these statutes, upon what ae 
did the noble Lord blame the university 
for not having made the alterations which 
the noble Lord was of opinion it ought to 
make in the statutes and conduct of tl 

university, as stated by him in the com- 


mencement of his speech? Before he sat | 
} 


down he trusted he shou 
show that the University of Oxford had 
the power of altering its statutes; and on 
the part of that university he must say, 
that for a lone time the Convocation had 
had under their consideration the altera 


tions which ought to be made in those 


statutes, that the work of alteration had 


been commenced by them in the course 
of last term, and that th y were proceed- 
ing with that work as ‘ast as they could 
proceed with propriety, and at the sam« 
time with attention to the other duties 
they had to perform. Besides, he could 
tell the noble Lord, in answer to the first 
part of his speech, that in all the colleges in 
which it was in the power of the govern- 
ing body, whether assisted by the visitors 
or not was not essential; but that in all 
these colleges where it was in the powe1 
of the governing body to make alterations 
in the statutes, they had those statutes 
under their consideration, with a view to 
make in them such alterations as might 
be considered just or requisite. They had 
had _ subject under consideration during 
the few months that had elapsed since the 
i of last Session; and at the expira- 
tion of a few months more, during which 
there would be comparatively muc :h more 
leisure to devote to it, he hoped he should 
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| be able to inform the noble Lord thatsome 
progress had been made in the work of 
alteration. ‘The noble Earl had entered 
into a long detail upon the subject of the 
statutes of the University of Oxford, in 
order to prove that the Convocation of that 
university had not the power of altering 
those Statutes, Now, he believed that 
there was no corporation tn this kinedom 
which had had the power of making 
its statutes for a longer period than 
the University of Oxford. It was per- 
fectly true that in the reign of Charles 
Ist, a revision of those statutes became 


ssary; that a commission had been 
mployed revi 1nd consider them; 
that the commissioners agreed upon what 
course the should adopt in the year 


1634, and that in the year 1636, and not 
Immediately alter, as stated by the noble 

y lown a letter con- 
firming those statutes, and containing the 


clause adverted to by the noble Lord, and 
which the noble Lerd contended had the 
fect of preventing any alteration in those 


statutes. alth« ugh they contained eX- 

1 power of enacting, interpre- 
ine, or altering statutes, but at the same 
tim forbidding the exercise of that power 
the statutes were sanctioned or 
confirmed by royal authority. 
Lord pretended that th words referred to 
ole code of statutes passed, as he 


The noble 


had said, in 1634, and confirmed in 1636, 
But it was well known in the university 
that the prohibition of altering statutes 
extended sole ly to those statutes which 
had been sent down to the university by 
the King himself, which in fact had been 
made by the King, and which were directed 
to be earri e into execution under very dif- 
ferent cit stances, and containing very 
difterent words from en rest of the statutes. 
This was a matte perfectly W ell understood 
in the university, ‘ond it _alw ys had been 
understood and acted upon from the year 
1630, up to the present chen . The noble 
Loi | stated, that in the year 1640 astatute 
had been passed respecting the establish- 
ine of an Arabic profe ssorship by the 
Archbishop Laud: but surely 

We inderstood at that time that a 
statute les not be altered, abrogated, 
or interpret ted, excepting with the consent 
of the ee: Archbishop Laud would have 
asked his Majesty’s consent to the enact- 
ment of this statute, passed at so early a 
period as 1640, that was to say, within 
| four years after the period at which those 
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statutes had been confirmed by his Ma- 
jesty, and, as the noble Lord said, under 
the Great Seal. It happened that the 
Caroline statutes were confirmed under 


the Great Seal; but the general code of 


statutes was not so confirmed. There was 
one general letter applying to the whole, 
which he held to be under the Great Seal, 
though not in the same form as the Caro- 
line statutes. There were other statutes 
subsequent by those who 


1 ‘ 
1y passed, and 


were perfectly well acquainted with the | 


transactions of 1634 and 1636; but tl 
never had been a doubt expressed of 
power of the University of Oxford to 
make alterations and promulgate statutes 
until a very late period, when the subject 
came under the consideration of Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone and certain othe judges 
in the year 1759. Mr. 
said, ‘* that the corporate body of an uni- 


ere 
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the | 


Justice Blackstone | 


versity being a thing entirely distinct from | 


all private eleemosynary colle 
dations, d 
powers, and was subject to the same regu- 
lations, as other bodies politic —that all 
corporations had an inherent and insé par- 
able right conferred by the law in the very 
act of their incorporation to make by-laws 
and statutes for their own demestic 
vernment, provided such by-laws were not 
contrary to the charter of their incorpora- 
tion or the general law of the land.” Mr. 
Justice Blackstone also said, * 
respect to any prohibition contained in 


‘ojate foun- 


possessed the same rights a 


that 


former statutes, it was certain that no cor- 
poration had the power to make statutes 
or by-laws abridging the legislative power 
of its successors, who had the same richt 


to enact as their predecessors had, any 
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into his hand as the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, and the noble Earl could refer 
to it himself; he had no doubt whatever 
the opinion had been given ; at all events 
he relied upon it; he believed it to be law, 
or at least the law upon which the uni- 
versity had He admitted 
that at the period when this opinion was 


been acting. 
given there must have been some doubt 
with respect to the right of the university 
to alter or make theirstatutes; but at the 
same there 

clear, nothing more 
more just, than the opinion to which he 
had referred, and upon which he relied as 
being the law of the case. He must say, that 
the noble Earl himself, the House, and the 
public generally, having called upon the 


time could be nothing more 


reasonable, nothing 


universities both of Oxford and Cambridge 
| 


to consider their statutes with a view to 
their alteration, and having before them 
such opinions as those of Mr. Justice 


I 


| Wilmot and other judges, it did appeai 


Oe 


with | 


rather extraordinary that the noble Lord 
should now come forward and say that they 
had 1 


¢ 


tion in ther 


y right whatever to make any altera- 


statutes. They must continue 


absolute though they might be—inconve- 


nient and unreasonable though they might 
be—vet that alter them the universities 
must not, because certain words in the 


Caroline statutes contained a prohibition 
against their alteration, The noble Lord 


having made that assertion, then addressed 


their Lordships respecting a gentleman, 
in reference to whom he was anxious to 
say as little as possible. The late king 


| had been advised to appoint that gentle- 


, mant 


the 


. ’ | 
more than one Parliament could effectually 
make an act to abridge any future act. | 


Therefore any academical act by-law 


which seemed to assume such power 


or 


either void in itself, or voidable and sub- 
ject to be repealed by any subsequent 
It followed from this that such 
prohibitions contained in statutes against 
repealing or explaining former statutes with- 
out a license from the Crown was contrary 
to the first principles of law and rx \son, 
and therefore void, or at least liable to be 
repealed or suspended in any particular 
instance. 

The Earl of Radnor inquired in what 
capacity that opinion had been delivered 
by Blackstone? Was it in a case of law ? 


The Duke of We lling ton was not able to 
It had been put 


inform the noble Lord. 


Recius Professor of Divinity in 
University of Oxford. 


no doubt that the general opinion of the 
that gentle ‘ 


o be 


There could be 


university was, that oF man’s 
| theological tenets were not exa tly ortho- 
dox, or consistent with the articles of the 


was | 


| Church of England, an opinion which the 





publication of certain works by that gen- 
tleman had tended to establish. Several 
persons in the university had considered 


it their duty to petition his Majesty, pray- 
ing, if the appointment had not been 
completed, that he would not make it. He 


believed that another address had been 
presented to his Majesty, entreating his 
Majesty not to sanction that appointment. 
The appointment, however, had been 
made, contrary to the views of the uni- 
versity at large, and a short time after- 
wards Dr. Hampden had thought right in 
his inaugural lecture to state that he then 
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felt it his duty to « x plain the opinions 
which had been complained of. It was 
not for him to pretend to judge eithe: 


those opinions or that explanati n; but 


this he would venture to say, and he be 


lieved their Lordshi s would concur in tl 


opinion, that in proportion as Dr. Hamp 
den had found it necessary to give an ex- 
planation of his sentiments, in the sam 
proportion were tl just Ly 
thought proper to disapprove of thet 
believed it would be admitted that 
clergyman who had published 
opinions not be ing orthodox, the rht 
per to coime forward and | 
opinions, at least those opposed to s 
opinions had som ustifieatt 

course they had taken in 

them. That w all W 

specting the PIRIONS i ¢ oe tion 
Dr. Hampden. His apy intment havin 
been made n thst ng the } 

a vast numb of Ul clergy of Ox! 
and the general Opin xpres it 


that it should not n , a reques r 


made to the heads of H Ies 
ing that they wou pro} 


to the Convocat 


- 


effect of marking the disappre 
the part of that body, of the « 
appointment of Dr. Hi 
Earl had alluded to the act of Convocation 
excluding Dr. Hampden from nt 


of those to appoin hie s 


rt I 
and also from. sitt ne it sth boa ( 
heresy. He was not dispos 
thing against Dr. Hampden, but tl 
must Say, that consid ne | wih 
transaction, his opinion was, the Cony 
tion had done as little npon that o 
as it Was | ossible t h iN dont wn nsistently 
with the necessity which existed of taki 
some notice of that ¢@ ntleman, his O} 
ions, and conduct. Sy Lit th period, 
really believed that the university and t 
bishops of the Church of Engiand, ai 
the persons who had fi On t 
question, had don verytl i! in 
power to | ut it down a rd pr vent 
coming a subj ct of discussion, even in the 
university or elsewhere. | himself, h 
could say, he had invari pu i th 
course, it being his ob to pres t any 


discussion on the matter; and he never 
should have mentioned it there, or else- 
where, publicly, if the noble Ea 
on the present occasion, fore: i it upon 





+ 


him. He certainly iamented the trans- 
action, principally because he considered 
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sider the greatest possible misfortune—a 
schism in the church. He thought he 
had answered the greater part of what 
had fallen from the noble Earl. The 
noble Earl had thought proper, at the 
end of his address, to read a letter and 
likewise an extract from a magazine, 
neither of which, he could assure the 
noble Earl, he had ever heard of. It was 
impossible for him to say whether he con- 
curred or not in the opinions they con- 
tained ; but if he conceived they were at 
all of the nature which the noble Lord 
had described, they certainly could not be 
more abhorred by that noble Lord than by 
him. Without meaning any disrespect 
to the noble Lord, he thou cht the proper 
course for the House to pursue would be 
to reject the motion of the noble Earl. 

Lord Brougham protested against that 
part of the noble Duke’s statement with 
regard to Dr. Hampden, in which he as- 
serted that the explanation given by that 
gentleman of the opinions previously put 
forward by him afforded any justification 
of the charge which had been made against 
him on account of those opinions. As 
well might it be said that the story which 
had been lately circulated respecting him 
—namely, that he had committed a bre ria 
of good manners in prematurely quitti 
the roval table—as well might it be ies 
that that story had some foundation be- 
cause he now declared it to be an utter 
falsehood. 

The Earl of Winchilsea, in reply to the 
observation of the noble and learned Lord, 
begged to say, that what had been said 
by Professor Hampden had been said only 
in explanation, and not in contradiction, 
of the opinions contained in the pamphlet 
which had called forth animadversion on 
the part of the university. Moreover, 
that explanation had uot satisfied the 
great body of the university as to Dr. 
Hampden’s having renounced those opin- 
ions to which they were opposed. With 
regard to that gentleman’ s appointment, 
it was well known at the time that his 
religious opinions were about to be made 
the subject of public animadversion in the 
University of Oxford. The university had 
in his (Lord Winchilsea’s) opinion acted 
with great leniency towards that gentle- 
man under the circumstances, and, as it 
appeared to him that the object of the 
noble Lord was to bring that individual’s 
conduct before their Lordships, he sin- 


cerely hoped that their Lordships would 
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coincide in the opinion expressed by the 
noble Duke, that it was inexpedient on 
the part of that [louse to entertain such 
a proposition, and would therefore reject 
the motion of the noble Earl. 

Viscount Melbourne was 
slightest degree aware that 
anything to be condemned in the writings 
of Dr. Hampden. They were upon points 
of extreme recondite and difficult scholas- 
tic learning. Very few of their Lordships 
indeed had the forming any 
sound opinion upon such extremely dith- 
cult, abstruse, and obscure points as those. 
With respect to an intimation that had 
been made to him upon the subject from 
the University of Oxford, it seemed to him 
to have been made by persons who were 
utterly ignorant of the writings of Dr. 
Hampden. He knew very little upon the 
subject, and yet he believed he knew 
more than those who had come to him on 
that occasion. He did not, in the slight- 
est degree, conceive that there was any- 
thing understood in the writings of Dr. 
Hampden which was contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Church of England. The 
nol ble Duke seemed to think that, because 

his ri nese there was something 
obj ctionable in e opinions Dr, Hamp- 
den felt it necess ary to exp ain. In point 
of learning and extent of knowledge he 
believed that that gentleman was the most 
worthy person who could be found in the 
university at the time to fill the professor- 
ship. Upon his appointment he gave, in 
an inaucural lecture, a statement of his 
opinions ; but whether that statement con- 
tained a retractation or explanation, it was, 
undoubtedly, not for him to say. He 
believed it to h ave been an explanation of 
Dr. Hampden’s opinions, entirely doing 
away with the charge which had been 
brought against him; he believed it to 
have been a complete explanation, show- 
ing that those opinions were entirely con- 
sonant with the articles and doctrines of 
the Church of England. The noble Duke 
said, that they were contrary to the 
opinions of a majority of the University of 
Oxford; but he could not admit that a 
majority of the University of Oxford pos- 
sessed any power to settle such disputed 
points, for the opinions of reformists were 
contrary to those entertained by a great 
majority of the University of Oxford. If 
these opinions had been generally enter- 
tained at the period of the Reformation, 
he believed that the Protestant religion 


the 
Was 


not in 
there 


means of 
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would never have been established in this 
country. The opinions of Mr. Locke 


Universities of 


were contrary to those of the majority of | 
the University of Oxford, and he be ree cl | 


leave to say, that if the opinions of that 
majority had alone been consulted, every- 
thing liberal, everything noble, everything 
free and ingenuous in this country, would 
undoubtedly not have been established in 
it. It was not his intention to have tak 
any part in this debate, and he had n 
only to say a word or two respecting th 
motion of his Friend. It was, as 
he understood, for the production of 
protest delivered by the Vice-chancellor 
of Oxford against the opinions of Dr. 
Hampden. ie would 
was within the competency or power of 
the House to order the production of this 
paper or any paper of a similar nature; 
he would not say that circumstances might 
not render such a thing expedient, but it 
was very unusual to ask for such a docu- 
ment, inasmuch as they had no way of 
enforcing its production if refused, except 
by treating the refusal as a breach of the 
privileges and authority of that House. 
Conceiving, 
only made this motion for the purpose of 
bringing the subject under discussion, he 


| 
hovie 


not say whether it 


would submit to his noble Friend whe- | 
circum. | 


ther it would not, under the 
stances, be better to withdraw it. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury would 
not have risen to say one word upon the 
motion were it not for an 
which fell from the noble 
First Lord of the Treasury. He felt as- 
sured that the noble the ob- 
servation made by him, did not mean any 
disrespect to certain persons who waited 
on him relative to the appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the Regius Professorship, 
He said, they appeared totally ignorant 
of the subject. He would not say whethe: 
he were ignorant of theology or not, o 


obse rvation 


Viscount in 


announced in several publications, and he 
believed they gave dissatisfaction in va- 
rious quarters. 


nions which produced the Reformation, 
and from the opinions of Mr. Locke. The 
question was, were the opinions main- 
tained by Dr. Hampden consistent with 
the doctrines of the Church of England ? 


1 Inny his eT 
Upon this point 


then, that his noble Friend | 


Viscount, the | 


ri 
whether he was more ignorant of it than | 
the noble Viscount professed to be; nei- | 
ther would he allude to the peculiar opi- | 
nions of Dr. Hampden. These opinions were | 


They were, however, of | 
a character totally different from the opi- | 
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he would abstain from 
He would not attempt 
to gointo the subject. He felt it his duty 


| any observation. 


certainiv to ma on representations to 
| the First Lord of the Treasury upon the 
ippomtment; but he appealed to those 
Ministers who were in power previous to 
the present Ministry—he appealed to the 
noble Duke (Wellington), and to a noble 
friend of his who had just left the House 
—if he evel ceasion, stood in 
th ay of auy man’s preferment in the 
( irch. Nothing but a sense of duty 
ild indu h t nonstrate against 

t r any otl ppointment, but having 
I creat majority of the Univer- 

S i I 1 i st Divines, he 
did not teel that is conduct oucht to meet 
the ridi of the noble Earl (Radnor). 
Ch vas much of contradiction in the 
noble Earl’s observations, in his complaints 
respecting the things done, and other 
t] nes left ul lone, that he felt much 
dificulty in understanding him. The no- 


ble Earl said that on some points there 
was a majority in the Unive rsity in favour 
| of his opinions, and complained at the same 
time that he was in a minority. The noble 
Earl at one time insisted that the Statutes 
altered, and then insisted that 
they could not be altered, because there 
was a Statute that made them unalterable. 
| Then the noble Earl proces ded to the 
| case of Dr. Hampden. Had he 
en the noble Earl’s inten- 
into the House, he 
would have endeavoured to dissuade the 
noble Earl fre Was it 
likely to do any good Would it not be 
better to have passed this matter over in 
? ¥or his part he did everything 
in his power to soften the matter in the 
University. The noble Earl read a pas- 
, What right had the 
ble Lord to assume that this review was 
in of the Church? What right had 
he to assume that certain sentiments must 
be the sentiments of the University of Ox. 
ford, because he found them expressed in 
this review? Similar sentiments might be 
entertained in an Oxford newspaper, or in 
Church magazine, of which there 
were many; but were such publications 
therefore to be called the organs of the 
| Church? The Church had very different 
organs, and highly as he respected the 
celebrated journal mentioned by the noble 
| Earl, he must protest against it 
| considered the organ of the Church. 


must be 


| nw 
Known 
such to have b 


tion before coming 


m such a course. 


stile Ice 


sage from a review, 
} ho 


the org 


| Some 


being 
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The Earl of Radnor, in reply, said it 
was generally understood that the review 
from which he quoted, spoke the senti- 
ments of the Church. Th: was, 
that the doctrine laid down in the review 
was adopted in practice by the 
The was, that by an oath, a 
person bound himself to God, not to man. 
It was all well to that 
more to observe sil 
case of Dr. Hampden, but it 
recollected that 
traduced, and insulted. Heb 


truth 


University. 
doctrin: 


say 

nee on the 
) 

sh uld b 


discreet 


he was the p 


eved him 
} | 


to be as honest, as virtuous, and as ho- | « 


7 1 ] | 
He had no} 


nourable a man as any living 
doubt that all the hostility 
' from bh 
admission of the Diss nters. His the ol ry 


nsured before. On the con- 


to him in th 


4] 


University aros« 


was never c¢ 
trary, he was appointed to the professoi 
ship of moral philosophy. With res; 

to the alterations made in the Statutes, he 
thought that getting rid of the oath was a 
great advantage, but the 
now insisted 
able than it was before, because persons 
even under the ave of twelve were called 
called upon to subscribe, and that as to 
matter of faith, not merely as to matter o! 
opinion or reason. 

Motion withdrawn. 


at 
eC 


subscription, as 


upon, was more objection- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


9° 


Thursday, December 21, 1837. 
Yy; 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a first time:—On tl yn of 


Sergeant TALFouRD, Custody of Infants.—On t O- 
tion of Mr. Lyncu, Married Women; Municipal Boun 


daries. 


e moti 





Petitions presented. By 
Handloom Weavers of Preston, for 


EETWOOoD, from the 


relief. By Mr. 


LEADER, from Westminster, in favour of the Dorchester 
Labourers.—By Mr. Wak ky, from Finsbury, against 
Lord John Russell’s Declaration. By Mr. Grote, from 


Ileringham, Suffolk, for Vote by Ballot.—By the Artor- 
NEY-GENERAL, from Edinburgh, for Vote by Ballot; 
also from the Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh, against 
the Privileges of the College of Physicians.—By Mr. 
HvuME, from for Vote by Ballot, Short Parlia- 
ments, and asystem of National Education. 


Glasgow, 


Hanprioom Weavers.| Mr. J. Fielden 
then rose to bring under the consideration 
of the House the petition which he had 
presented on the 11th December, relative to 
the condition of the Hand-loom Weavers. 
Amongst other facts stated in the petition 
it was set forth that the petitioners, owing 
to extremely low wages, suffered great dis- 
tress, and that this distress had been more 
severe in the present than in any former 
year. In Mancheste: there 


alone were 
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it would be | 


irty injured, | 


is advocating the | 


| | } 
ithe disti 





ltributed to the 
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at least 6,000 weavers, 
some of whom had been visited by persons 
The 


computed to be 


appointed for that purpose. results 


| of the inquiry made by the visitors were, 
/ 


6 families whom they had visited, 
depended foi 
of 1,7 10 looms em- 


that 

containing 3,274 person 

support on the income 
The 

did 


irnines of these 


ST) el 
1}, ] , — ¢ , : 
weekly, leaving an average Ol 


ployed. average 


( 
looms not exceed 332/,. 6s. 

0 2s. 4d. a 
week to each perso! ,and de ducting ls. 2d, 
for 


the average for the st 


rent, . A and candle S, 


fuel, soap 
ipport and clothing 
f each person per week 


105d. or iid. per day. It 


would be only 
was how five 
et had 


years since this SUD] been bro ught 
) 


undet the notice of | irliament, and though 


: 
ress of these persons was admitted 
} } } 
at, no redress whatever had been 
This 
( 


SuCCEeSSI|VEe \ 


to be oreat 


atlorded them. subject had been 


considered by ommittees of 
the House, and it had been admitted by 
ne of these C mmittees 
in 1834, that this 
exaro rated, 
extent that was conceived 
or credited, and that these individuals 
bore their sufferings with unexampled pa- 
tience. In that House th people were 
not properly represented, and it was to 
the refusal to attend to their wants and 
remove the evils that pressed upon them 
that they were to attribute the calls that 
were making for extension of the 
suffrage. It could scarcely be said that 
they lived in a Christian country if all 
sympathy for human suffering was to be 


distress was by no 
but existed to 


, 
scarcely 


means an 


to be 


an 


suppressed. It had been proved before 
Committees that these men worked from 


twelve to fifteen hours a day, and yet they 
were unable to support themselves by their 
labour. Th 


by these operatives were of a description 


articles which were produce d 


principally consumed by the rich and 
wealthy, who could afford to pay a re- 
munerating price for the labour that pro- 
duced them, and a great quantity of these 
articles were exported to foreign countries, 
to be exchanged for commodities that con- 
coinfort and luxury o 
the wealthy classes. Notwithstanding the 
patient demeanour of these persons, their 
grievances remained unredressed. If this 
indifference continued, he would at the 
risk of being considered factious, take steps 
that would force the case of these persons 
on the attention of the Government. If 


some redress was not afforded he would feel 
bound to get up and oppose every vote of 
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That might be 


money that was proposed. I 
a course open to blame; butif red 


ress Was 





not afforded, or some attention bestowed | how ( l rded 1out in- 
on this subject, that course he was de- | juiry ty. Witl 
termini d to take. Th re was not one of} out the Govern ll ircel 
these weavers that did not contriute to | | satisfacti ( ely | thes 
the taxation of the country, and if th ve nos ction t try 
situation of the men did not receive at l \ r concluded 1g 
tention he would take every « pp rtunity | 

that the privileges of t Hous (For 

to force that attention. All tl n 
respecting the distress of these suff - 
classes had been clearly establis! | 

a Committee, of which nicht ; 7 : 
Member for Manches (Mr. P. The 

son) was a member, a h | 

that right hon. Me | 

duty towards thos p ple b t di v pro- 
the attentir n of th Croy nt t t| , : 
sufferings they endured. O1 Fg] J : 
reports of a Committee recomn fe 
bill to be brought il hi \ { 
the effect of rel ving thos dl I | 

weavers. That bill was broug! he Repre- 
hon. Member for Lanark, and it w met | 3 m- 
on the part ol the Government by ad ai AS 
negative, and was not allowed to pre sleacsacen 
In the course of the last Session th I 4 : ee 
ter was not lost sight of. { motion w is | : 

made in July last for an address to the the m f colle e tax t no 
Crown for a commission to inquire into | par wa paid to these \ ers sh 
the condition of the distressed operatives | > icted I them by « direct or 
in the manufacturing districts. That ad-j| ee ee " ee ee 
dress was voted six montl io, and y sei ' 

nota single commissioner had been sent} Mr. H Fleetwood seconded the 
forward, though the operatives were dying | m ~ ¢ that th mmission had 
for want of food. It showed that tl he did that 
Government were indifferent to the P he B lL of T ould 
dition of the working people; but he could | ( ! h astatement as 
tell the House that no Governmeat could f the pr rand- 
carry on their business who we ndith at 1 the 
to the distresses of the working people. t s they nt 
He would like to know why this | puiry ceived | i D ne’ his can- 
had not proceeded? If a vote of that] id in OF tunity of seeing 
House was good for anything it ought | tl h pervaded this class of 
be acted upon. The Government that] | In tl ace which he had the 
would act in this way could not have his | hot to 1 sent found numerous 
confidence, for he thought after the vote] fan vorking for sixteen hours a day in 
of the House that that inquiry ought to} damp places u rground. He had seen 
have been proceeded with, and they should | one poo » giving her children 
have ascertained what redress could be} bread in ah ta und on his asking 
afforded. Something should be done.} her the reason, her answer was that she 


They must either raise the wages of thes« 


operatives to a scale that would afford | 


them the means to live, or they must do 


what would lead to the same effect, | 


namely, reduce the taxation that pressed 
He thought 
tha they ought to have a minimum of 


on the necessaries of life. 


{Drc. 21} 









| wages. The existence of distress could 
| 


ot be disputed, and they oucht to decide 


l 
| did so because a less quantity sufficed to 


satisfy the cravings of hunger for the time. 


} ; 

} ' 
} H« did not see, however, hie WwW ah increase 
| 


of wages could be effected by legislation ; 
| but at the same time, with regard to taxa- 


| tion, he thoucht th if those who poss¢ ssed 


j prope rtv and who cle vised the means of 


% 
4 
i 


a setae ards 


{ 
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taxation, ought to be anxious, and take | themselves were so anxious for its adop- 


care not to aggravate the distress which | tion. 


And why? Because there was no 


prevailed among the poorer classes of their | class of the operative portion of the com- 


fellow-countrymen. 


Mr. Mark Phillips assured the hon. | 


Member for Oldham that the petition 
which hehad broughtunder the notice of the 


House had not escaped his (Mr. Phillip’s) | 


attention. He was not in the House 
when the motion 
Crown for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion was agreed to, but he did not hesitat 
to say if he had been prescut (and his not 
being so was occasioned by severe indis- 
position), knowing what he did on this 


subject, that he should not have been 


n 


for an 


address to the | 


found amongst the supporters of that pro- | 


position. He begged to say thatthe hon, 
Member for Oldham could not more deeply 
deplore and commiserate the unfortunate 


situation than he (Mr. P.) did himself, and, | 


in order to put himself in the possession 
of facts, he had applied for and received 
statements from Manchester which differed 
materially with the allegations contained 
in the petition; and those facts he had 
obtained from those who employed the 
greatest number of operatives in that town. 
Manchester was divided into four districts, 
from one of which districts he had the re- 
port made by the overseers, by which it 
appeared that while in August last there 
were 275 families outofemploy,on the 15th 
of the present month there were only seventy 
six. So far, therefore, there was a discre- 
pancy between the statement contained in 
the petition and these returns. He admitted 
that great manufacturing distress among 
the hand-loom weavers prevailed through- 
out the country, and he knew, as stated 
by the petitioners, that in Manchester it 


prevailed to a greater extent than in former | 


years; he knew that such was the fact; | 
and why? it was in consequence of the | 


state of the American market ; that was 
the cause of the distress. He, for one, 


munity by whom a depression in their 
trade was so soon and immediately felt as 
the hand-loom weavers. The moment the 
market was depressed the masters said 
they had no more work, and that the 
Operatives must wait until things came 
round, and the would 
be, that they would offer their services for 
less than 


conse qu nCcE 


the minimum in order to obtain 


work, and thus break through the princi- 
pi thre y were so anxious to sec adopted. 
Such would be the inevitable result. But 
there was a remedy, and that was an 
alteration in the corn-laws. He had 
always, in that House and out of it, de- 
clared his opinion to be in favour of the 


He took his seat 
inthat House, which he considered a pri- 
heir-apparent, looking to the 
landed estate; but he 
should feel ashamed if on that account he 
could neglect the interest of those with 
whom he was so intimately connected as 
he was with the hand-loom weavers, ot 
that of the community at large. But sure 
he was, that it would be impossible for the 
manufacturers of England to compete with 
those of the Continent, or of America, 
unless there was achange in the corn-laws, 
The time was fast approaching when this 
question must be considered. He should 
be ready to lend his assistance in effecting 
a reduction of taxation, and more _parti- 
cularly that of the tax on bread, which so 
deeply affected the interests of the work- 
ing classes of the community. He 
wished to draw attention to the bank 
system, which certainly did not work well 
at present. During the late commercial 
panic much evil was occasioned by that 
system, connected with the depressed state 
of the weavers. In his opinion an inquiry 


repeal of the corn-laws. 


vile ge, aS an 


possession ofa 


| into the prices of labour compared with 


should always be anxious to forward the | 


views of the petitioners when he was sa- 
tisfied that good could be done ; but at the 
same time he must say he could not see 
any possible good that could result from 
the interference of the Legislature in order 
to maintain prices during a depression in 
trade. Supposing that a minimum of 
wages was established, what would be 
the effect? Why, that those who wished 
for the establishment of such a principle 
would be the first to break it,—such would 
be the case of the hand-loom weavers, who 





the state of the currency might be very 
advantageously entered upon by the com- 
mission appointed to investigate the con- 
dition of the hand-loom weavers. He 
perfectly concurred with the hon, Member 
for Oldham as to the admirable conduct 
of the hand-loom weavers. If any dis- 
tinct manner of relieving them could be 
pointed out, it would give him great plea- 
sure in adopting it, but he did not see any. 
In the proposition made by the hon. Mem- 
ber he could not acquiesce. 


Sir Eardley Wilmot observed, that 
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during the five years that he had been in | Government had sent down commissioners, 
Parliament he had advocated the cause of |} Messrs. Mummeridee and Baker, to force 
the hand-loom weavers. ‘There were|the agricultural labourers of the neivh- 
many thousands of them in a state of star- | bour! 1 to enter to mpetition wit 


vation. They did not ask for charity;| them. In vain did the poor hand-loom 
what they asked for was a fair compensa- | weavers nu pplicat t the factorte 
tion for their labour. By other machinery | for employ nent for themselves or for theit 
woods were produced at a third of tl ramilies. The only resul s, that the 


rate alt which the hand loom weavers | lost tl r time. Not ) i 
could produce them. If the laws could | ] A contract was ¢ red » for 


not be altered for th purpos met r t va 
should be done to relieve them. It was | { to t t ther cla boure 
impossib| - howe Ver, tO €n ploy them in f eee P 0 7 


other labour. They were ( { unbt tor | . | f 
acricultural labour. ‘The hand-loo: { We] evident. 7 st] 
vers formed a large ports hn Of h ( - | pre f ot our Co 1Ws it w } 


stituency, and he had intended to pres d 

a petition on the subject of their dis- o* 

tresses, That petition had not vet I Ci 1} Uh Bs Rl | 

him; but soon after the recess he hoped | on the Continent. H ned tl] 

to have an opportunity of presenting tt. ( ners who id ppointed 
In the mean time it was his duty to state | to inv te the subject. would mention 
that the hand-loom weavers were in a}|this cause of distress in their 1 port ; 
dreadful condition ; and that if som thing ind he pe t| Hous ould d i 
were not done it was impossible to foresee | it without reference to any private inter 


what might be the consequences. est consi ration. (n t} r cause ot 
Mr. Hindley observed, that there seemed | the distress, was machinery. It was im- 
to be a general agreement on two points: | possible, at this ti : 
the first was the existence of creat distress, | on that subject. No doubt could exist ot 
the second Was the patience with which the eoreat soci il ad int es whicl { 
it was borne. He was persuaded that it; human race had derived from the inven- 
was impossible to exaggerate the distress. | tion of machinery. He hoped, however 
He had himself paid considerable atten- | that t management of it would | 


tion to the subject ; and he firmly believed | conducted as render it n amelora- 
that the distress was to an extent of which | tion of the first eur which had n 
the House was littleaware. He thought, pronounced upon mankind. \nother 


also, that they were all agreed on another | cause of the distress, was the influx of 
point. He wished to argue the matter! the I 
calmly and dispassionately. It appeared of 1 1) 1 Manel con- 
to him that they were agreed on the dif- | tended for bread with t nolis iver. 


ficulty of finding a remedy for the evil. | He by no mea ted to it to 
If such a remedy could be discovered he | di . On 9 

was persuaded that it would be most cheer- u to make them welcome, l by 
fully adopted. The remedy proposed by | ever s to better then lition. 


the hon. Member for Oldham was a fixed | \ t, cert ly, th t of 

rate of wages. To that he (Mr. Hindley) | and enterin to mpetition with th 
strongly objecte d. He had said, when in resident ea - s {Gl rease t iIS- 
application was made to him in Manches- | tress of latter | to render thei 
teron the subject, that he could not ac- | dition almost low as that of the | 
quiesce in any such proposition. The} But what must be the effect uy hem, if 
effect of a fixed rate of wages would be to| the p sed Trish poor-law 4 assed ? 
prevent manufacturers in times of distress | By four clauses of that law, they 

from giving them any work at all. The | going to make b ry acrime in | 
hand-loom weavers did not desire charitv. | subject to various terms o nent. 
All they desired was justice. If the Le- What would b t! etiect i t i It 
gislature could not benefit them, at least would { 
it should avoid doing theminjury. It had | their country; id tl W 

been said that they ought to go into the | hith r, enter into re ( petition 


factories. How was this practicable, when | with the English : 
VOL. SXXEX.  Ptocont ei 
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their distress. It really would be very 
hard upon this industrious class of our 
population, if, being unable to find a 
remedy for their grievances, they were to 
adopt a measure which must materially 
aggravate them. From what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Manchest 
he (Mr. Hindley) collected that that hon, 
Gentleman intended to agree to thi 
tion of the hon. Member for Oldham, for 
the hon. Member for Manchester acknow- 
ledged the justice of the second proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Oldham, that 
the distress was, in a @ owih 

to the heavy taxation to which the food of 


nio- 


reat measure, 


the weavers was esa erg To that point 
he wished to pin the hon. Member for 
Manchester a th e right hon, Gentleman 


opposite, as he conceived it impossible to 
remedy the evil without attending to it. 
Mr. Philip Howard said, that unques- 
tionably much of the 
butable to the introduction of mac hinery, 
gut it must be considered, that the hand- 
loom weavers e njoye d greater 


distress was attri- 


the power-loom weavers, and could choos¢ 
own times of labour. He 
however, to express his sympathy for the 
distress which they were suffering. At 
the same time he did not think that to 
repeal the corn-laws, and thereby to throw 
a great deal of land out of cultivation, 
would benefit the. Undoubtedly great 
differences of opinion existed ; but in his 
judgment any material alteration of the 
corn laws would be productive of very 


their rose, 


liberty than | 


{COMMONS} 


li 
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expressing their sympathy for the objects of 
, than with any intention of dividing the 
House upon it. He should feel it his duty 
to move the previous question on the hon 
Gentleman’s propositions ; for he was una- 
ble to assent to them. One of 2. pro- 
positions stated facts of which House 
had at no knowledge ; eet other 
recommended a species of vague relief that 
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C 
] ] 


present 


it would be impossible to afford. It wa 
very easy for any man to gain a great 
character for humanity by dwelling on the 
harsh and severe conduct of Government, 


or of that House, by represen iting that tl Icy 





vere unwilling to inquire into distress, 01 
to apply to that distress a remedy ; and by 
intimating that he alone was disposed to 
| commiserate and to relieve the distressed. 
He utterly denied the existence, on thi 
part of that House, or on the part Go 


vernment, of an indisposition to considei 
the distress of any portion of the people; or 
to apply to that distress a remedy, if a pro- 
per and adequate remedy could be disco- 
vered. Why did not the hon. Member for 
Oldham propose some distinct and specific 
remedy which might be fully and fairl 
discussed? Why did he not make sonx 
direct proposition on which all might ex- 


press their s ntimentsand stand a chance ot 
coming to a just and practical conclusion ? 
He repeated, that there was no indisposition 
on the part of the House, that there wa: 
no indisposition on the part of Govern 
ment, to take into consideration 


iC any speci- 
fic proposition on the subject, - to ad 


opt 


it if it should seem likely to be beneficial. 
But what was the hon. Member for Old 
ham’s vague proposition? That as th 
House had rejected fixing a minimum otf 
| Wages, they should lower the oC neral taxa- 
| tion in such a manner as to ex mpt the in- 


general inconvenience. When the report 
of the Com ission appointed to investi- 
gate this question came to be laid on the 
table, the House would be better able to 
come to a satisfactory decision upon it, 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Oldham would, for the present, 


withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Darby d, that the hon. 
Member for Oldham would withdraw his 
motion; the firt part of which appeared 


also trust 


to him (Mr. Darby) to be totally inexpe- 
dient. It would be impossible to reduce 
the taxation in such a manner as to aftord 


the hand-loom weavers the relief they re- 
quired, without, at the same time, with- 
drawing the protection justly afforded to 
other classes of the community. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson hoped that the hon. 
fember who had brought forward this mo- 


tion had done SO rather for the purpose of 
iving hon. Gentlemen an opportunity of 


or 
5D 





dividuals in question from contributing té 
it. He should like to see that proposition 
put into a definite shape. How could 
that be accomplished? Was it to be pro 


| vided that persons who did not earn such 


or such wages were to pay no taxes? To 
attempt that object would be to alter the 
whole system of our taxation. A Jarge por- 
tion of that taxation, all, for instance 
which came under the heads customs 
and excise, was indirect. lHlow, with refer- 
ence to those taxes, could such a proposition 
as that which he had described be carried 
into effect? But, upon the strength of 


making such a proposition, the hon. Membet 
for Oldham exclaimed to the weavers, “My 
friends, I am the only person who wis shes to 
relieve You ; 


others are hard-hearted, and 
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will not take vour case into consideration.” Ib ing to um gs Und 7 
ae ; 
Now that was mere delusion, although he | cumstances, he tl t that the ( 
did not think it would take, which he felt | the House could W 1 | " 
ought to be exposed, and therefore he | for rt of the com 
would take the liberty to expose it. The | rgested any i t f 
hon. Member for Oldham said, that it was } this class of pers 
his duty, both as the Representatis f to support it. 
Manchester, and as holdi yy the siiuatiou in bP could 1 col ] tie 
the Government which he had the honour o ( tl a t 
to hold, to satisfy th wish of tl idivi- Gi | \ d ist sat ’ 
duals who were the subjects of the moti st very possibly happen that 
Now, he would n vicld tothe ] MI rs ela} 
ber for Oldham im the sincerit ( 
sire to relieve tl f Late | hi . 
question, If ny rati ial or pra tical re 
of furnishing that relief Wd be devi l. j | if t ‘ 
But he did not believe that any legislatiy | ( ¢ i] 
7 + i ] ‘ » Y ‘ ) } , , 
mcasure cous De ad ) Lt bY Which ¢ t 
r lief could be ali rd r. It Wa } t] if f j } was 
ground that he had opposed the appoint | 4 adv. 1 h .| j 
ment of a commission of inquiry. a ten ch to make t : 
opposed it be LUIS . HI tho wit il ilt j | f i j 1 tl ! r 
. 1 P meen t? “4 PC cnnl P owes cornet ' 
that the apporntm fe of such a commiss a d ti imposition « ' 
would raise de] V expectations which 1t | P I | - hi 
. on . . Li ity Ulli \ ' i i 
would be found impossible to satisfy. Not ; , 
5 i cs ras i I » la i t I Ot taxation 
seeing that anv good could be derived ft { 
such a commission, he had opp 1 its | ( 
; isles ; if a S S OF the i 
appointment. The House, however, had | / J { 
} 7 } . iy “? 1 7 | } ( i } Aiiel ii it) Cl 
Cit ded otherwis l 114 evil 2 erate! ip- j | } } ‘ } 

1 .. mCi inwho had just sat down. 
prehended had occurred: but the r ponsl- | py Se ( had 
7 6ae ea : ° . i l uonht, Nat aS a NMISSlon tac 
bility rested not with him but with the : 

/ been issued, it was only proper, before 


House. 


fA Vember : With the last 
House. ] : 


With the last House. 
mission having, however, been a] 

he should do everything in his power to 
render it effective = 1G he he ped that tl 
result of the report of that comm} 


would at least set the question at rest. Th 
commissioners were exceedingly anxious t 


make their inquiry as comprelh¢ 
possible ; but as thi 
were scattered over almost every 

in the kingdom, the progress of the inquiry 
must necessarily be slow. The Hous 
however, might rest 
would proceed with all the dispatch t 
the circumstances of the case would admit 
of, and that all the information it 
might be in their power to collect, would be 
communicated without loss of time. He 
denied that the distress of this class of ope: 
ratives arose either from foreign competi- 
tion or from the general use of machinery. 
The same distress existed amongst other 
classes of operatives where there was no 
foreign competition ; andas to machinery, 
he believed that the effect of it was rather 
to increase than to diminish the demand for 
manual labour. The real cause of the dis- 
tress of the hand-loom weavers was their 








iny decided step was taken, that the 


suld wait for the re pt rt of that 


Commission. He, for one, th 


could not support the present motion, a 


motion which he hoped the hon. Member 


I ) m WwW i pl riety ol 
I i 
Wi hil VV 
\ i ar . ] ] j 
i Li ») EXD! sca a 9 i 
I 
T { 7 
WieClh WO \ LV il 
, 
! i hit ( ~) ss p? ( ) 
t Upon t nd-| l iV s ! s 
i { 1 pri rit S ¢ - 
ry il d Wi iny ¢ ( int 
| Fhe G rn t | 
i 
' 
remedy rt own hands, but were 
t i 1? +} 7 ] 
afraid t idopt it. hep al the corn-la a 
“A 
and there would be no distress amongst 
: : é a 
the \ ivers. But there was oO fi p ot 
] . 1 ‘Ty’ 
such a step being taken. The agricul. 


tural interest was too strong, had too 
reat a preponderance in that | 
and the n: ble Lo ‘. the Home mecretary 
(Lo d John Russe 1), had declared Liat 
, : ; 
he looked upon that preponadel ince as ¢ 
that ought to exist. 
1 
the noble Lord on an early evening in the 


[The words used by 


Session, were to this effect, ‘ 
aware, al the passing ol the Re form Bill 
272 


f « 
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that it would give a preponderance to the 
Janded interest, and he should object to 
any alteration of the suffrage which might 
tend to lessen that preponderance.” In- 
stead of there being no legislative remedy 
for the distress of the hand-loom weavers, 
he contended that there was a legislative 
remedy. Let them have an honest House 
He did not wish to say 
anything offensive, or otherwise than this 
—that they ought, at least, to be most 
anxious not to legislate for their own ad- 
vantage. He wished to see the people’s 
House legislate for the benefit of the peo- 
ple at large. But as long as he had been 
in the House, it appeared to him that 


of Commons. 


legislation had gone on for the benefit of 


the few, and not of the many. 

Colonel Szbtherp thought, that the agri- 
cultural interest paid more towards the 
taxation of the country, than any other 
class of the community. He deemed it 
necessary to make this observation in order 
that it might not go forth to the public, 
that those who represented that particular 
interest, were indifferent to the sufferings 
of any other class in the state. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood considered that 
the subject of the Corn-laws had been 
improperly introduced into this discussion. 
He believed that the Corn-laws were not 
the cause of the distress which prevailed 
among the manufacturing classes, and 
therefore that the repeal of those laws 
would not relieve that distress. On the 
contrary, he thought the repeal would be 
attended with a greater weight of suffer- 
ing than such a measure was calculated to 
remove, He knew how reluctant the 
House was, to entertain questions of this 
kind, and how very difficult it was, for any 
hon. Member to bring any question under 
the consideration of the House which in- 
volved nothing of a personal or of a party 
nature. For this reason, therefore, he 
felt the more disposed to give his support 
to the motion of his hon. Friend. They 
had been told to wait for the Report of the 
Commissioners, but he conceived it was 
vain for them to wait for that. All the 
facts that were capable of being ascer- 
tained by the Commissioners were already 
sufficiently well known. The right hon. 


Gentleman, the President of the Board of 


Trade had spoken of the extensive reduc- 
tion that had taken place in the taxation 
of the conntry. Now, upon that subject, 


he would refer the right hon, Gentleman 
to an authority which he was sure would 


{ COMMONS} 





| 
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not be disputed—he alluded to the evi- 
dence of Lord Ashburton taken before the 
agricultural committee in 1836. At the 
close of a very lengthened examination 
that noble Lord said, ‘* He would maintain 
that there had, in fact, been no reduction 
of taxes from the period of the war to the 
present day.” He would vote for the mo- 
tion, because in doing so, he considered 
he should be 
first, that extensive distress existed among 
the hand-loom weavers, and, in the nex! 
place, that the Hlouse were desirous to 
discover a remedy for that distress. 

Mr. Lahbouchere could not refrain, after 
hearing the last observation of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M. Attwood), from troub- 
ling the House for a few moments. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman had said, that he con- 
sidered in voting for the motion, all that 
he was expressing was his opinion, first, 
that extensive distress prevailed among 
the hand-loom weavers, and next, that 
the House were desirous to discover a 
remedy for that distress. Now, this being 
the opinion of the hon. Gentleman as to 
the effect of the vote he was about to give, 
he felt it to be his duty to call the atten- 
tion of the House to what was the nature 
of the question before them, and to show 
how very far beyond those two propositions 
stated by the hon. Gentleman, they would 
go if they voted for the present motion. 
He would first of all, however, remark, that 
the House during the last Session of Par- 
liament, had given a strong proof how 
anxious they were to meet the distress 
complained of; for they actually adopted 
an address to the Crown that a Commis- 
sion might be issued to inquire into the 
nature and extent of that distress. He 
begged to say, that in his judgment the 
House did not on that occasion take a 
prudent or well-advised stepin pursuing that 
course; for he believed there was always 
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expressing his opinion, 


the greatest danger when any one branch of 


the legislature took upon itself to investi- 
gate any particular and local case of dis- 
tress, inasmuch as it gave rise to expec- 
tations which, in all probability would 
only result in disappointment. But he 
would now remind the House what were 
the terms in the concluding part of the 
motion before them. The motion stated, 
“that it was the duty of the representa- 
tives of the people in that House, imme- 
diately to devise and enact such laws as 
should either raise the wages of the dis- 
tressed weavers sufficient to maintain them 
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Annuity, 


comfortably, or reduce the taxation on the | Howard, P. H. Style, Sir C. 


necessaries of life, and alter the mode of 
taxation so that no part of the wages paid 
to the hand-loom weavers should be ex- 
tracted from them, by either direct or in- 
direct taxation, and that a new system of 
taxation should be 
leave untouched the necessaries consumed 
s.”’ Now he hada 


great deal too much respect for the intelli- 


introduced, so as to 
by the working class 


gence and eood sense of these weavers to 
believe that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of them could possibly read with a 
serious countenance, such a pr position 
as this. ‘lo suppose that any system of 
taxation could be 
with the financial state of this country, so 
as to leave untouched the necessaries pur- 


devised, consistently 


chased by the wages of the working classes 
was such a mere delusion that one 
scarcely conceive it possible for any per- 
son seriously to imagine ie 

Sir C. B. Vere said, that 
Gentleman, the Member for Oldham had 
put his motion in such a form, as not to 
admit of those who wished to 
the poor hand-loom weavers, to 
their support. He would, 
vise the hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
motion; and he hoped to see the question 
brought forward again in a manner that 
would not permit of its being put down. 

The House divided: Ayes 11 ; Noes 
73: Majority 62, 


could 


the hon, 


do justice to 
vive him 
; : 


1 ! 
thereiore, ad- 


\YES. 


Hallyburton, Lord 
Morris, David 


List of the 
Attwood, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Browne, R. D. Wakley, T. 
Cayley, E. S. Wilmot, Sir J. J 
Fleetwood, P. II. Vellers. 
Freshfield, J. Fielden, J. 
Godson, Rh. Hindley, ¢ 


List of the Nors. 


Adam, Sir Charles Denison, W. J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Dennistoun, J. 
Alsager, Captain Dick, Q. 

Anson, Col. Douglas, Sir C, J 
Baker, Edward Eaton, R. J, 

Baring, F. T.4 Kllis, John 

Barnard, Edward G. ‘Fremantle, Sir T. W. 
Barrington, Viscount Goddard, A. 
Bentinck, Lord G, Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. F’. Grey, Sir G. 
Blair, James Grimsditch, T. 
Borthwick, Peter Ilastie, A. 
Broadwood, Henry Hayter, W.G, 
Chalmers, P. Hobhouse, Sir J.C, 
Copeland, W.T. fobhouse, | eee 3 
Courtenay, P. Hlollond, R. 


Darby, George Hlope, G. W, 


Ilume, J. Talfourd, Sergeant 


Kemble, Henry Tancred, H. W. 


Labouchere, H. | nson, C. P. 
Lennox, Lord George Tollemache, F. J. 
i Macleod, R. Tracy, H. H. 
\iact mara, Major lroubridge, Sit i 
(’ Ferrall, R. M Tufnell, Henry 
Paget, Fred Vere, Sir C. B 
Pechell, Captain R. Vigors, N. A 

ey \ G. J \\ urt H 

| \] k Vi \ ~ 

R Rich White, A 

ht Ss .. M \W 5.6 

R Sir G Wood, Sir M 

Re 1. Fi } W vse. l jinas 
sa ( i \ a5 0 \ 

Ss Col. Young, G. I 

Sn Robert \ ellers 

» ] J I’a h a 

Stew ) Steuart, R 


Ducuess oF Kenv’s ANNuITyY.] On 
the motion olf Mr. P [homson the Order 


of the Day for the Committee on the 


} 


' Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill was read. 


vat the Speaker do 


chai being | ut, 


On the question tl 


‘ =e ae are Pee > 4] 
1€1 Nothorp complained of the 
| 
I 


conduct of the hon. Secretary for the 


lreasury towards him as rezarded the 


amendment which he had given notice of 
iat he believed it 
Majesty's: Go- 
vernment to throw it altogether over. On 
that ground, though he had been requested 
by the ‘* smooth device” of the hon. Secre- 


tary to postpone his amendment, for the 


of the Government, he should 


not do so, as they would not promise him 
1. day for its discussion. They deserved 


not the slightest indulgence at his hands, 


nd they should not have it. He would 


+ do his duty. If the public were satisied, 


| Royal Highness 
| Duchess of Kent,” he, as one of the 


| cranted, 


sO would ne be 


‘The House in Committee. 
On Clause I, 


Colonel Sibthorp came forward to pro- 


[ 
pose his ame ndme nt. He sald, that when 
the House of Commons was called on to 
grant a sum of 30,000/. a-year to ‘her 
Maria Louisa Victoria, 
guardians of the public purse, felt it to be 
bis duty to € xpress his Opinion On the sub- 
ject, and to inquire wherefore was that sum 
It came down to that House as 
1 recommendation from her 
the advice of her Majesty’s servants in the 
Government; and no doubt her Majesty 
had been told by them that such a grant 


Majesty, on 
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Duchess of 


would be at once agreeable to the feelings 
of the people of this country and available 
fiom its pecuniary resources. And It was 


not 1m any spirit of disrespect to her Ma- 
jesty’s commands, or of irreverence to- 
wards her recommendation, that those 


observations which he should make on the 
of that 


subject matter grant were con- 
ceived, or his opposition to it otlered. 
Who did this measure in reality come 


, 


from? Ostensibly from her Majesty, but 
in reality from her responsible—he would 
rather term them dangerous—advisers— 
from those men who so loudly professed 
economy in their expenditure of the public 
money, and put forward reduction as their 
principle, but who, he free to say, 
practised neither the one nor the other in 
the slightest degree during the period 


was 


they—unfortunately, he should add—had 
held the reins of government. No one 
was more willing to admit the excellent 


qualities of the Duchess of Kent, and he 


had no doubt that she had fulfilled her 
maternal duties in the most exemplary 
manner, but he thought that she had, 


after all, done no more than she ought 
mother, and the 
i 
she had 


do as a 
right to 
filled 


country 


country had a 
had not ful- 
as done, the 
have had every right to 
The Chancell the Ef 


llor of the Ix- 
argued that they 


expect; and she 
those duties 
would 
her. 


had 


censure 
cheg by 
the 
Duche ss of Kent per 
ditional; but he denied it, 
that, if “they looked to former 
would find it would an 
20,0007. He contended that the 
the education and virtual support 
the Princess Victoria had virtually ceased 


juer were, 


8.0007. annum ad- 


rted 


they 


addition 


and 


ass¢ 
orants, 
be of 
erants 


‘ 
ior of 


and become wore by her accession to 
the Throne, and that the Duchess of Kent 
might now (as far as any reasons of State 


existed to the contrary) retire into private 
life; and he had no doubt that her Royal 
ii if entertained the wish. As 
to precedents, it should be remembered, 
that in the reign of George 3rd the 
the ‘amily, actually nearer 
» Throne than the Duchess of 


vhne ss he rs¢ 


neni- 


bers of Royal I 


Lo Kent, 
vere alaaa much smaller incomes. His 
civen 60,0007, 


live 


Six SONS Ws amongst 


13,0002, 


greater 


! 
re only 
them, his 


former Cc 


and daughters 


had much 


ort than th 


ine rlaimiy 


establishments to sup} » Duchess 


of Kent, hon, Gentleman on the 
freasury bench had expatiated on the | 
limited allowance hitherto enjoyed by her | 


{COMMONS} 





i they 
! 


proposed arrangement, only giving the | 


| the o 


concocte d ai 


place, 
to 
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Royal Highness; and he certaimly must 
admit, that if it was right allow hei 


30,0002. per annum now on account of 


her proximity to the Throne, it was mean 
and nige@ardly in them to restrict her to 
22,0002. hitherto. [It was rumoured that 
there were certain debts incurred in the 


education of her Majesty still undischarged, 
to the payment of wh ich this additional 
grant was to be devoted. If this were the 

e he could not help saying, that it would 
have htforward to have 
brought forward that matter openly, and 


been more straig 


he would have been one of the first to 
have aided the re-payment. It was also 
asserted that there was a sort of privat 


that some workings were 
foreign lands as well as 
pl Linily see that 
upon a prin- 
of he: 


me and 


arrangement, 
forward 


W 


going 


home, where he could 


Gentlemen were 


¢ 
cl 


hon. icting 


ciple well understood in one part 


Majesty’ 5 empire, ‘* scratch 
Ili scrateh you.’ 
id 


anx! 


Vidi 
The g 


supporte d by those who 
PI h 


rant was evidently 


| ‘ ss } 
ONLY us tO secure power and 
and wl he trusted 


hold them 
obvi usly prepared t 


were 
in heaven 
short 


0, 


’ 


for i time. 


yuld 
It we 
pl 


W only 


a measure 
those Dv 


ed to sit on 


iS 
and 
th 
to 


KNOW 


ase whose will pleasul 
Tre 


crant th 
where it 


continu ISU TY 
Bench. If they were going 
1 to 
and to whom it would 
move, ** That 
Maj sty tO Giv 


it shall be 


iad 
the Great Seal of 
= = 


rOoval 


Ele she now 


for her grant 


patent under 
Britain, to 
Louisa Victoria, 
for tel 
adequate pre 


Ty 
aa 


1 
her lichness 
Kent, 
fol th 


lioy 


Duchess of 
i il life, 
n of her” said 
| payment or 
f lawful 


tl | 
tl Ot 


the m ot h itul 
VISK 
in 

92 GOOL, « 


Lic 


i@hness, a cert 
+ 
i 


moneys ol 


propose a 


annuity of 
ita, in 
of 3( 
Sirs. 


) OOO/, 

eluctance te 
hav 
rallant Colon I’s propositio 


of argument by which hi 


Whalle y felt some 1 
rant, and would 
supported the 
but for the line 


most probably 


supported it. He assured the hon, Gen 
tleman that he was no p ty to the seratch- 
ing system of which he spoke, and was 
quite surprised that a man of bis gallantry 
should insinuate such motives where a 
~— was in the case. 
‘olonel Sebthorp assured the hon. Mem 
| ms that he did not apply the axiom to the 
Royal Personage alluded to, but to thos 


_" 


Maj: 


her 


1m 


Ministers 
in return. 


who scratched ste’ 


of getti om ething r 
3 


in hopes 
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Mr. Finch asserted that instead of 
merely granting an increase of 8,00042., 
they were actually giving an increase of 
14,000/. Looking att 


ment, and the circumstances under which 


i@ entire arrange- 


the additional grant was proposed, he 
could not reconcile it with his duty to his 
constituents to accede to it. Ile must, 
therefore, Ive his vote to the gallant 
Colonel. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 19; 
Noes 67. Majority 48. 


The Aves. 
Aglionby, Hl. A, | 
Alsager, Capt. | 
Attwood, W. I 
Attwood, M. | 
Barrington, Visct. ‘J 
Jroadwood, LI. \ . 
Darby, George Wa rton, [lem 
Dick, Quintin Wyse, ‘I 
Fielden, Jolin 


Vineb, PF. Sibthorp, ¢ 
Grimsditeh, Tho llun } 

| No 
Adam, Sir C, Macnamara, Ma 


Baker, I. Maule, W. Lf. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkel y, hon. 3 Mo p th, Visct 
Borthwick, Peter 


Briscoe, J. 1. ©’Verrall, R. M 
Chalmers, P. Paget, Fred 
Courtenay, P. Parker, J. 
Denison, W. J. Pechell, Capt. 
Dennistoun, Jolin Rice, T.S. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Rich, H. 

Duff, James Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Dundas, Frederick Russell, Lord J 
Ebrington, Viscount Smith, R. V, 
Klis, John Steuart, R 
Fergusson, hon. C. Stewart, J 
Fitzalan, {Lord Stuart, Lord Jam 
Goddard, A. style, Sir ¢ 
Grey, Sir G. Su on 
Hallyburton, Lord lal 1, Serg 


nered, If. W 
homson, ©. P. 
racy, H. H. 
oubridge, Sir Ty. 
‘ufnell, H, 

ere, Sur ¢ . B. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Whalley, SirS, 
White, A. 
Wood, ¢ 


Ilastie, Archibald ‘| 
Hlawes, B. 

Ilayter William G, 
Hindley, C. 
Hlobhouse, Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Holland, R. 

Hope, George W. 
Howard, P. HH. 
Howick, Visct. 
Labouchere, H. Wood, Sir M. 
Lennox, Lord G. Young, G. |] 
Lushington, C, “TELL 
Lynch, A. H. Stanley, E. J. 
Macleod, R. Baring, F. T. 


A ie ee ee 


Clauses of the Bill were all read and 
agreed to. ‘The House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, December 22, 1837. 
MINUTES. B Read a first time J 

Pre I | 

Pris ( I R = 

I Pa =={) V I 

CANNON, ( | 
Pet 1 R D f ' 

€ Stafl f ( 
\ 

CANADA. Lord Brougha 7, seeing his 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the Colo. 
nies, in his } lac . begged leave to ask him 
a que tion with respect to any information 
which might have been 1 ceived by her 
Majesty’s Government relatis to lat 


events which were said to have occurred 
in tl province of Lower Canada. Reports 
yeasant nature had been re 


| 

‘elyed this morning from Liverj ool, and 
. ] 
i 





is If appearet probable that thos reports 
were not without foundation, he wished to 
kuow from his noble Friend whether the 
Government was possession of any l- 
hent ccount from that q tr 

| ray dale f I) nswer to u 
t f my b] nd unmed Friend, 1 
ha » Stat that Caovernment 1 ot 
yy eSSI1O I ! u henth ul from 
that quart 

Vis nt MWe t the 
ubject had | | thor € it 
pre per to state, te ( ad mH vi og 
to-morrow that at its rising 
should adjourn to the 16th of Janu ry, 
instead of to the more distant day whi th 
Vas righ \ prope ed in cous qu ( of 
the information which had been received, 
and the reports which had been publis ed, 
and whi h, | fi red tablishe 1 thist f 
t t 1 open Insurrection and 

b ! | I ( i Phat fact 
being established, it would be most incon- 
\ tif P ! t at this mor ie 
[ . ( perl (dl iol oe d 

A 

been « inally intended. lo-n 
should lay before the Hous | t a 
formation which Government possessed on 
the sub1ect : i! d when Pa ham 1) un 


}met, her Majesty’s Government would 


distinctly brine the subject before both 


| House in order to obtain their su port 
for the measures which Ministers might 
|deem it necessary to propose, not at all 
doubting as to the answea ich they 


{ 


would recely 


Lord B OuUGhE \ to il noble 
Friend’s inticipat on of the ansv which 
Vas likely to he received ] nis t rtole 
Friend whe nh he appeal d to Parliament on 
his subject, that was a point on which 


4 
: 
| 
| 
} 
t 
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would not at present enter. But this 
much he would say, that he most heartily 
approved of his noble Friend’s proposition 
for substituting the day he had mentioned 
as that to which the adjournment should 
extend, for that which had been at first 
contemplated. He thought with his noble 
Friend, that in the present state of the 
colony of Lower Canada—and with refer- 
ence to that intelligence which had been 
received (which he 


agreed with his noble | 


{LORDS} 





[Friend there was much reason to consider | 


well-founded )—it would 


convenience. 
Subject dropped. 


Cotontan Siavery. | Lord Brough: 
wished to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to certain papers connected with the 
state of the West-India colonies which had 
been laid on their Lordships’ table. They 


be extremely | 
unwise, and indeed wholly unjustifiable, if 
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amounted to 3,600,000/., which was paid 
for out of the wages of these poor people. 
He was anxious that the sufferings which 
the slaves had been compelled to endure 
should be obliterated as soon as possible, 
awnd he knew that the complaint of their 
having ill-treated by some indivi 
duals in the West-Indies and the Mauri 


been 


tius was not unfounded. But, when per 
| sous asserted that the act had been of no 
use—that it had wholly failed in its 


object, he would directly state that such 


was not the fact. Every facility had, he 


| believed, been given by Government to 
Parliament were to adjourn beyond the | 
earliest period that suited the public | 


were documents of great importance, and, | 


vtre >] 
extremely 


In one respect, satisfactory, 


since they tended to prove the increasing 
prosperity of the West-Iudia 
Exaggerations and misrepresentations 
the effects produced by the Emancipation 
Bill had gone forth, which ought to be 
corrected. When it was said that the Bill 
had produced no good effects, these docu- 
ments refuted the statement, and would 
prove directly the reverse. He had every 
to believe that 
supplies to the West-India colonies had 
greatly increased, instead of being dimi- 
nished, since the law was passed. If those 
supplies were worse now in their fabric 
than formerly, that would in some degree 
militate against his argument. But the 
fact was, that the supply had increased, 
and the goodness of the articles had not 
diminished. It was evident, there- 


ot 


reason 


been 


¢ 


colonies, | 


the exportation of | 


fore, that much benefit must have been | 


derived by those people on emerging from 
a state of slavery to one of freedom, because 
they were the consumers of all the articles 
sent out from this country, for which they 
paid out of the earnings of their industry. 
It appeared on the face of the papers that 
there had been a general increase in the 
supplies sent out the West-Indies 
six last years, from 1830 to 


to 


during the 


1836, particularly in the latter year. The 
average value of supplies sent out for three 
years before the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Bill was 2,800,0002., while in the three 
years after the passing of that measure it 


carry the Act into effect. Having said 
thus much of our own Government, he 
might be allowed, in justice to another 
party whose conduct had been much con- 


He 


demned, to make a few observations. 


2| alluded to the course pursued by certain 


citizens of the United States. No man 
more deeply lamented than he did the 
bad spirit which prevailed on this subject 
in a considerable portion of the American 
Union. No an could Wish, or hope, or 
expect, more confidently than he did, that 
many years would not elapse before they 
should cease to have any cause of complaint 
against the citizens of the United States, 
or any portion of them, in this respect. 
They ought not, to do the citi- 
: the United States 


howe ver, 


ot so much tne 


Zens 


justice as to compare their situation to the 


situation of the people of this country in 
relation to the jUestion of necro slavery. 
Unthinking individuals might say, “ Oh! 
see how badly the Americans have acted, 
as compared with the people of England ! 
The English have emancipated their slaves, 


but the Americans will not listen to such 
a proposition,” Now, there was not a 
shadow of similitude between the two 


Did the people of England live 
among slaves? were they in constant com- 
munication with those unhappy people ? 
No. But the case was different in Amer- 
ica There the master and the slave, the 
oppressor and the oppressed, constantly 
met together. Here the people were 
3,000 miles distant from scenes of slavery. 
Hence the great difference of feeling ; and 


Cases. 


| when the Legislatures of Barbadoes and 


{ 


of the other West-India Islands united in 
bringing in bills for the full emancipation 
of the slaves, it would be time enough for 
them to look down from the eminence of 
their lofty philanthropy, and to insult the 
citizens of the United States for not having 
followed their example. 

Lord Glenelg said, it was clear from the 


© 
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documents laid on their Lordhips’ table, 
that a great improvement had taken place | 
in the comforts of the negroes. He was | 
particularly happy to have the authority of 
his noble and learned Friend for sayl ie that 
the course which Government had pursued 
had greatly tended to produce this progres- 
Ile admitted, 

that al 
But he 
when a 


had 


sive state of amelioration. 
his noble Friend had admitted, 
still continued. 


reasonal 


USES, 
to a certain de: 
would ask any 
system like that which was « 


rree, 
1 
ye nan, 


verthrown 


su lone pre vailed, whether it were possible 
for the feelings of human nature to be at 
once expelled—whether it were possible 


in a moment to remove | —— 


prejudices ? When he said this, he did 
not stand up there in per sea of those 
prejudices ; all he meant to say was, that, 
though this c untry, in passing the Rmin- 
cipation Act, had achieved a great objec 
still it could not be Suppo ed that it wou 
remove in a moment all those prejudice 


which had been engendered under the old 


system. His noble and learned Frien 
had said, ‘* You must not, with reference 
to this subject, judge of America by th 
conduct of this country, for the le 


here are not, as they are in certain 


America, surrounded day and stalid by 
slaves.” Now, he thought that he wa: 
bound in some degree to claim the benefit 
of that observation for the benefit of the 
West-India_ plantes He lamented that 
in some places a desire to delay thecarry 


Act into effect had been manifested 
but he 


: 
condemned the 


ing the 
in the West Indies ; 
that before they 


was of opint mn 


plant rs, 


they ought to consider the peculiar situa. 
tion in which they were pili iced. 

Lord Brougham said, that what he 
stated with reference to America had no 
relation whatever to the situation of thi 


Islands 


Staves welt 


legislatures of the West-India 
In Antigua and Bermuda, the 

emancip: ated with perfect safety 
should 


and signal 


success. W hy not Barbadoes 

Jamaica follow the example? If they did 
not, for what purpose was 20,000,000/. of 
money granted to them? If the Ameri 


cans had received this premium, he woul 
not call it a bribe—if they entere 


into a compact, f they had made a bar-| 


ane 


gain, if they he id received and . icketed | 
this money, and if afterwards the y had re- | 
fused to do that which they had agreed to | 


do, and which those who paid them the 
money were entitled to expect that they 
would do, in that case, but not otherwise, | 


his noble Frieud would haye the most per- | 
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fect right to claim the benefit of his obser- 
vation for the West-India legislatures. 
He might thre hn say, that the causes were 
parallel— that the same arguments applied 
to both parties, and that th ame measure 
of justice should be meted out to the 
West ins Which he had meted out to 


Indi 


Yimerica, But the cases 


of 
ll 


ns 
analo 
Hel ved, 
} ? } 1 , 
and learned Lord, that 


the 
] 
siaves 1n 


vous 
ioble 
unconditional 

\utigua 


with the 1 


and 


Rermuda had been attended with benetic al 
effect But he must observe that the 
situation of those islands was very different 
I n that of many of the West-India colo- 
nies ( ilisation was In a more advanced 
state there than it was in many other of 
the islands Nothing, he conceived, could 
he re dangerous than to stir up ill-feeling 
! t those who were interested in this 
suestion, and he trusted that whenever 
he noble and learned Lord brought it 
forward would not introduce matter 
hi likely to retard the object he 
had in view 
Lord / ‘ ould see no reason why 
m should be pursued in \ntigua 
and the. it) Jamal i N thing could 
be adduced to yu tify the continuance of 
he Ities of wl ch he « ny) uned. Did 
ti | legisl ire seem inclined to put 
in | » them In nswer to that h 
uld read, in addition to what he had 
laid bet thet Lor Iships on a former 
night, another extract from address de- 
1V | by his t ble Kriend, the Marquess 
of ligo, to tl House of Assembly, in 
Jan ca His Lo iship sald : 7 The 
whipping ef female slaves is indefensible ; 
ind I d upon you for enactments to 
put 1 ¢ ) system which Was contrary 
to humanity and repugn nt to law; but so 
far from passing an to prevent such 
cruelty, you have not, in any way, even 
expressed your disappt bation of it. So 
much for the desire of the local lecisla- 
tures to act up » tl expressed wishes of 
Parliament 
Conversation aroppe 1 
| EF OF COMMONS 
/ December 22, 183 
M ' 
; ‘ 
Oa 
[ ted. | M 1 Sufs 
\ B t 
Fisucguarp Harpour.| Mr. George £, 
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Fishguard Harbour. 


Young, seeing the President of the Board 


of ‘Trade in his place, wished to put a | 


question to the right hon. Gentleman 
respecting a matter which was of very 
great interest to all who were conn ected 
with the shipping of the country. When 
the Bill for a harbour at Scarborough was 


brought in, the Government opposed bes 


and it was thrown out on account of its 
heing proposed to levy under its authority 


tolls on passing shipping. But here was 


a Pill which had passed both Houses of 


Parliament, and was now in force, for the 
colleetion of passing tolls to ten times the 
amount, and in a manner one hundred 
times more objectionable. And the par- 
ties had had the effrontery to put forth in 
the public hewspavper, advertisements in- 
viting people to invest their capital in the 
speculation, holding out a prospect of divi- 
dends of fifteen per cent., in consequence 
of the extraordinary advantage the Legis- 
lature had conferred 
tage of taxing her Majesty’s subjects to 


on them—the advan 


an enormous amount for their own private 


interests. What he wished to ask was 
whether it were the Intention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce any mea- 


sure for th repeal of that most obnoxious 
impost, 
interest 
tax that ever had been imposed 

Mr. Pouleti Thomson was 
the hon. Gentleman for affording 
opportunity not only of stati 


and thereby relieve the shipping 
from the most unjust and impolitic 





facts were with r spe 


tion, but also of stating the course he was 


about to follow, in order that it should go 


> 1 }: } ¢ 1 
forth to the public, and in lat no 
claim might be set up by these parties fo1 
compensation, on the ground that they had 


not had sufficient warning. The present 


+} 


} 


‘ ae ied =| e 1 1 
one of » cases of which he had com- 


plained, not only last Session, but during 
the previous Session, a: from the 
absence of any check in that House on the 
troduction of private bills. He trusted 
that the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee, of which he (Mr. Poulett Thomson 
had the honour to be the Chairman, woul 
be carried into effect, and thereby pr 
the public interests, and prevent the recur- 
rence of similar cases, He hoped the Hous 
would introduce such measures as would not 
only protect the public interests, but inflict 
punishment upon the parties introducing 
such bills. The facts were as stated by the 
hon. Member for T'ynemouth—a 
bill had been introduced for 
bour at Fishguard. it 


arising 


) 
J 
} 
L 


tect 


private 
m iking a har- 
was evident, from 


{COMMONS} 
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everything that had occurred in that House, 
and as it had been reported in the public pa- 
pers, that the strongest feeling was enter- 


| tained on both sides of the House against 
the levying of passing tolls, and that no 


bill containing a clause of that nature 
would be permitted CO pass, the Pisheuard 
Harbour Bill was brought in 
observe that it 


and he might 
was Impossible for any hon. 
Member to follow private bills through their 
various stages; they were read at such an 
that their titles 
And what was the 
clause which that Bill contained? Would 
the House believe that in setting forth the 
limits of Fishguard Harbour on the Welsh 


coast, limit was 


hour, and in such a 


were scar 


Wav, 


{ ard 


the fixed at the bay of 
Wexford on the one hand, and the Welsh 

st on the these passing tolls 
inflicted on all the shippi le of the 
country passing up the Irish Channel, and 
eoing between Wexford and the Welsh 


coast 01 other ; and 


were 





coast? That was the most monstrous claus« 
that he had ever heard of. If the effeet of 
this clause could be done away with by a 
publ bill, he 1ould introduce it ; if I 
could not, he thought that the Government 
would be justified in stepping out of its 
way with respect to a private bill, and he 
should b pre} ed to introduce on the be- 
half of the Government, and at its expense, 
L pris bill repealing the clause, repealing 
ll passing tolls, and leaving the parties, if 
they wished for passing tolls, to come again 
to Parliament 

Mir. George I’. Young expressed himself 


perfectls satistied with the Course proposed 
to be pursued by Government. 


. y “a 
AF} AIRS OF A 


\NADA.—ADJIOURNMEN1I 

Lord John Russel/ : In 
rising, the Order of the Day 
for the House to resolve itvelf 


or tHe House. | 
sir, to move 
into a Com- 
Supply, I do so for the purpose 
of giving the hon. Member for Westmin 
ster the opportunity of offering to the 
House any remarks that he may consider 
to be necessary or expedient to make with 
reference to the affairs of Canada. But 
lest the hon. Gentleman should be misled 
by the declaration of that intention which I 
made to this House, I wish to state to 
him, and to the House, what it is that is 
intended to be done with respect to the 
adjournment of this House. It was in- 


Po 
' 


mittee o 


tended—I may say, we had hoped almost 
up to this day—that I should have been 
enabled to move the adjournment of the 
House to the Ist of February, with a 
view that Members might be relieved 
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from business till that period ; but, upon | me i rf Vel 
taking into cousideration the whole of the lute necessit vet il 
affairs of Canada, [ should think that I | n ty, if d 
could not be just fied in proposing th 
adjournment lor so lone a period, d tl pro ! t 
not, Sir, ean to say that any measure | G t 

can be taken by Parliament with regard | 

to the affairs of Canada; or that v ( lt 
passes iD Parliament can have tli nimnc- r ‘ t) 
diate effect upon wi s at p f 
passing in the province of Lowe ! 

but the state of affairs a present 1s t 

the Assembly of that provi ce havi | é 
convened to consider the resolutions \ t 
had passed this House, that Asser \ 

necessarily adjourned in T t 
the refusal of the House « ssem] 

entertain the supplies, or to ] t t 
business: and since then detail 

received from Lord ( t 

the intention was not t tain redi 

means Of representat! mm the Assembly, — « 

but to look for reds \ lis 

it by violence, and to oppose | 

Majesty's Government 3 

I have already tated { 

being the wish o 

although he declares hie 7 

remain in Lower Canad ould 
SETVIC( require it, vet lf the 
that necessity it Ss \ i l 

from the Government of Lower Canada med 

the hope of settling t . 
clliation with whicl } ‘Y t t | t l 
been dl appointed When he 

request, hoping that his ) olnti 

might be can het sty ( 

vernment held that t \ { \ 

him from that burden, and that 

of his ofhce should = b ntru te 

rarily to Sir John Colbo i Lt 
nistration of affai hich 1 

Lord Gosford would, in ¢ f t I 

ment of Lord Go 

upon ‘sir John Coll 

accounts which we hay ed 

an evident disposition to resist by ( ' 
execution of the laws when tl ] l i I 
been shown a disposition to fo tho holt a 

are well disposed into ni Lik ! I | p 
bellion — when such was ¢ ly ! \ t 
result aimed = at ndeed. I ! rat 

understating the accounts sen I 

Gosford— Government ‘elt it CCE iy, ) pP: if 
intrusting to Sir John Colborne the af l T 
of the province, to inform him that 1 
Government had the greates t 

his steadiness and judgment in mi- that | stat 
nistration of its affan winds whi od 

asked of him to forbear from th rt 
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to the public service, 
dispatches of Lord Gosford. 


Affairs of Canada— 
contained in the 
That infor- 
it will 


mation, so laid before Parliament, 

necessarily require some short time for 
the Members to consider. Although 
Parliament could not be immediately 
brought together directly after Christ- 
mas in sufficient numbers to consider 
a matter of such importance, yet we 
should not be justified in adjourning to 


the Ist of February ; and I therefore pro- 


pose, that the adjournment should be only | 


till Tuesday, the 16th of January next. 
I have, then, to inform the hon. Member 
who proposes to make a motion upon this 
subject, that it would not be useful or ex- 
pedient, in any auswer I might make, to 
enter into a general statement of the affai s 
of Canada, upon which nodefinite resolution 
can be come to. It is not, Sir, our wish to 
withhold information from Parliament upon 
a matter so grave and so important as this 
In the middle of January I propose that 
when the Parliament meets, we shall call 
upon them for such measures as the neces- 


sity of the case may demand; at least, 
that we m: iy call upon them for their opin- 
ion, whether they concur with us, aye or 
no, in our determination that the well 
affected to the Crown shall be supported, 
and that we, in any measures that we 
adopt, may say not only that we are acting 
by the comm: ind of her M: ijesty, but also 


the full concurrence and consent of 
Parliament. I move, Sir, the order of the 
day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Leader rose and spoke 
The noble Lord has told the 


with 


as follows: 
House that 


he will lay all the papers connected with 
this subject before it, and the noble Lord 
went on to say, that he did not consider 
himself bound to enter further into this 
subject. The noble Lord will take that 
course which to him seems advisable ; but 
the urgency and importance of the Canada 


question net only justify me in salaiaiade 
the subject on the attention of the House, 
but render it an imperative duty on my 
part to call for a discussion of the question, 


in order to make the House and the 


{ COMMONS} 





country thoroughly aware of the present | 


state of British North 
enable them not only to form an impartial 
judgment on the past and present conduct, 
and on the intentions, of the Government, 
but to decide for themselyes what is now 
the best course to be taken for the interest 
alike of Canada and of Great Britain. The 
jnterests, the liberties, the very lives and 


America, and to | 
judges of the time and manner in which a 





| by 
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Ad). of the House. 


fortunes of our Canadian fellow-citizens, 
the honour and peace of this country, are 
in imminent danger ; it cannot, then, be 


unreasonable or ill-timed to ask the Re pre- 
sentatives of the people to consider by what 


means a great, flourishing, tranquil, and 
emiuently loyal colony has been driven 


into a state of disturbance, amounting to 
open insurrection ; by what means the 
evil may be removed mitigated ; and 
above all, by what means we may be saved 
from an unjust war, which can bring no 
advantage, and which, whatever its re- 


must inevitably inflict dishonour on 
this country. It may be advisable, first of 
all, to give a very brief sketch of the 

sent une of Lower Canada, ll 
the chief cause of that uneasiness. The 
affairs of that country, owing to its dis- 
turbed state, and to the deep and painful 
interest which attaches to the cause of a 
gallant but comparatively small and feeble 
people struggling for the r rights against a 
gigantic power, have lately occupied so 
much of the public attention that a very 


sults, 


pre- 


isy state 


concise statement will be suflicient. For 
many years past, the Canadians have com- 
plained of numerous grievances, and, hav- 
ing first petitioned in vain, they at last 


demanded redress. Although eve ry one of 
their complaints was admitted to be well 
founded, their prayers neglected, 
their demands were treated as unreasona- 
ble ; they were too weak to command atten- 


were 


tion, for they were not considered strong 
enough to enforce redress. For many 
years they went on petitioning in vain ; 


trusting to the gene rosity of E neland, and 
hoping for relief, till even the hope of jus- 
tice from England seems to have left them, 
then, and not till then, having discovered 
the fruitlessness of supplication, they had 
recourse to that legal power which their 
constitution gave them, and they refused 
to vote any money fora Government which 


had obstinately refused to accede to their 


just demands. In doing this, they exer- 
cised a known, recognised, legal right, 


conferred upon them by the constitution 
which England had given them. You say 
they used their right improperly and at an 
improper time, and therefore you coerce 
them ; but you are not to make yourselves 


constitutional assembly is to exercise a legal 
right. Yet such was the course pursued 
y the Government, when the Canadian 
Assembly determined to vote no supplies 


till their acknowledged grievances were 
redressed, Instead of redressing, or at- 
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tempting to redress the grievances com-]| them to ade pt, and rigidly to adhere to, 
plained of, the Government passed resolu- | these measur their heart was in the 
tions subversive of the Canadian Constitu- | cause ud he \ considered the best 
tion. By these resolutions the Canadians, | patriot who most embarrassed the detested, 
before excited by long years of misgovern- | because tyrannical, Government So well 
ment, were driven to desper ition. They | 1 the measu f resistance been exe- 
saw clearly that there was no justice for | cuted, that Canada is now in open revolt. 
them in the executive government, or in} Th is one point to lich | would 
the colonial-othce, or in the British Parlia- especially it attention, and that is, to 
ment: that it was the intention of the} the determination of the Canadians to use 
Government to chastise and to oppress} no articl f British produc Che ma- 
them. They felt that the y were force l \ t country, alr uly embar- 
into this dilemma, cither to submit to the (to find a sufficient market for their 
resolutions and be | ves, O »>Tesl th l i Il t bye ly si nti ly shut 
and run the risk of civil wat In this markets of a untry which 
dilemma, they made that choice which | I nnually a large quantit: of their 
would be made by every people who had | produ | Ho will member that 
once enjoyed any portion of freedom rer t] same system of non-inter- 
they determined on resistance Phi ours pursued by the Americans in 
would have been despicab e, and the | ng- | t] nie ment of their struggle. The 
lish people would have been the first to} idea w ridiculed by the Minister of the 
despise them, if taking the other alterna- i\ ho seemed 1 lly to believe that the 
tive, they had tamely submitted to in-| Americaus could not exist without articles 
justice and oppression. Their measures | of itish produce. What was Benjamin 
of resistance have been well considered and | Pranklin’s evidence on that occasion, when 
well executed ; meetings were held, at} he was asked if he did not think cloth 
which the resolutions, and the Ministers} from England absolutely necessary for the 
who passed them, were denounced in the | Americans. By no means,” he said, 


strongest terms of indignation and de- 
fiance; addresses were issued plainly 
declaring that no justice could be now 


Canadians 
and 


expected from England, that the 
must now trust to themselves alone, 
that they had no chance of 


cood fovern- 


ment but in a separation from Great 
Britain; clubs were formed for the pur- 
pose of complete organisation, and es 
: : anes 
pecially for mustering, and drilling, and 
habituating to the use of arms and to 
military evolutions the young men of 
the province; provisional local courts 


were established for 
law and the settling of disputes ; 
tablished courts, and those who continued 


the 


eS- 


the administration of 


to take their differences to be decided by 
them, were publicly denounced all | 
commerce and intercourse with English | 


merchants was publicly proscribed, the ¢ 


nadians pledging themselves to use no 


taxed articles that they might injure the | 


revenue, and generally 
of British manufacture, that they might 
show their sense of the injustice which the 
British Government had _ inflicted 
them. All these measures esistance 
were carried into effect under 


of 


the 


manage 


ment of committees of vigilance, appointed | 


Ca- 


but the 
little or 


especially for that purpose ; 
nadian population needed 


ho 


admonition from their leaders to induce] who compose it ? 


to use no articles | 


upon | 


} 
| 
| 


‘with industry and good management they 


may very well supply themselves with all 


they want. When he was further asked, 
if it would not take a long time to establish 
the manufacture among them, and if they 


anwhile suffer greatly ? 
* they have 


already 


ouid not in the me 
| think not,” he 
mad a SUrprising 
[am of opi ion that their old clothes will 
last them till they have new ones of their 


answered ; 


and 


progress 


own making. Ihe very same words may 
be applied to the present case, but with 
this addition, that the Canadians have also 
the advantage of getting all they want by 
smi uveli ng from the United States. In 


vil] of ours be assiste 1 the 
from the system all 


ces which the British merchant 


this they w 
An 1 
the advanta 
hi is lo Sf. 


lericans, who derive 


An extensive plan of smuggling 


is acco rdingly at this moment in active 
operation ; it is recommended openly at 
public meetings, and of course assisted in 


manner by the Americans 
e population on each side of the 
It that this plan 
terci have the effect 
by popular party, because 
is a and ‘rous party in 
i which far from adopting the sys- 
will make every to defeat it. 
Now, where is this party to be found, and 
Why, it is to be found 


every | pee 
i 


and tl 
border. be said, 


of 


may 


rt 


rit uurse Cannot 


the 


strong 


hon- 
itenc d 
a re 

Canad 
tem, 


hume 


exertion 
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in Montreal and Quebec only; and it is 
composed almost entirely of those British 
merchants and their dependents against 
whom the system is expressly levelled ; 
and stating their numbers at the very 
highest amount, they do not form 
filth of the population. Now, that I am 
speaking of the ascendancy party, I have a 
remark to make on a recent \on- 


one 


riot ut 


treal, in which it is said the popular party 
. z = | 


was defeated., and which has given rise to 
many exaggerated estimates of — the 
streneth of the ascendancy party in Lower 
Canada, and to many vain boastings of the 
ease with which the minority could put 


down the majority in that province—pre- 


cisely as the Orangemen in Ireland 
continually boasting of their superior 1n- 
telligence and bravery, and of the 
with which they would, if permitted by 
England, overwhelm and for ever silence 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Now, the 
facts of the case are briefly these: —* A 


detachment of a club called the ‘Sons of 


are 


Case 


st 


{COMMONS} 





Liberty,’ on their way home from a meet- | 


ing, were attacked by a Tory Club, called 


‘The Doric.’ The aggressors were 
beaten off, and there the matter would 
have ended. but that the Tories, reinforced, 


came back to the scene of action, and find- 
ing no one there to Oppose them, they pro- 
ceeded to attack the office of The Vindt- 


cator, a Liberal paper, in which office there 
happened to be no one but an old woman. 
The Tories bravely stormed the office thus 
garrisoned, and destroyed all the property 
which they there found. 
great affair which decided that the 
Tory party is much stronger than the 


popular party in Lower Canada. 


has 


consider the case for a moment; the 
strength of the Tory party, if not the 
whole party, is confessedly concent ited in 


the chief official 


the re. 


Montreal and Quebec ; 
and military force is also mustered 
Now, it would be madness in the popular 
party to commence the  insurrectionary 
movement in either in 
them they would be exposed to every d 
advantage, while in any country district 
they would have every advantage. Be- 
sides, the triumph, if triumph there be, 
was achieved, not by the Tory mob alone, 


these towns: 


c 
Ol 


S- 


but by the Tory mob backed by the pre- | 


sence in the town of a large military force ; 
and such isthe estimation in which British 
magistrates and British troops are held by 
the Canadians, that they firmly believe 
that in any disturbance or collision 
tween even a Tory and Liberal mob, the 


And this is the | 


Now, | 
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magistrates and troops would not act 
fairly to disperse the general mob, and 
to afford equal protection to the persons 
and properties of Tories and Liberals in- 
discriminately, but that they would act as 
partisans for the Torics and against the 
Liberals. The fact , that the riot 
Montreal affords no indication whatever of 
the relative strength of the Tory and Li- 
beral parties in Canada. It would be as 


Ad). of the House. 


is aut 


reasonable to bring forward a_ riot at 
Belfast or Londonderry, in) which an 
Orange mob should gain some slight uncon- 
tested advantage, as a proof that the 


Orange pat 


stronger than the 
uty throughout freland. 


yy 


‘ty was much 
: 
I 


Roman Catholic } 


But what is the state of feeling in 
the other North American colonies ? Ve 
are told by the Government that Lower 
Canada alone is discontented and rebel- 
lous. The Ministers find it quite re- 


from tl 
denunciations and the 


ie inflammatory 


violent resistance of 


freshing to turn 


the Lower Canadiatis to the calm, peace - 


able, well-etfected tmhabitants of Upper 
anada. But arethey not deluding them- 
} 7) ear ee a ah } 

selves WIth Valb hopes: Chere have been 


many meetings in Upper Canada, attended 
1 at 
1h 


ve resolutions 


by great numbers of armed 
tings the 
have been denounced in language as strong 
and as stern ia Lower Canada, and 
solemn pledges have been given by those 
present to their brethren in Lower Canada 
that they will them to resist the 
oppression of the British Government, and 
to assert their independence --and if Uppe r 
Canada is so very quiet and well disposed, 


men; an 


those m«¢ 


coers 


as 


assist 


what can be the meaning of certain demands 

at the se gs for ot 
erievances?— and why has the governor, 
| judgement, had 
xl in the province, lately 
x been dismissed ftom his Go- 
> 1 


made meetin redress 


who, according to officia 
done so m 
; 1, 


1} 
Ch go 


resigne 


vernment jut even if Upper Canada 
were really as quiet as Ministers would 
have believe, they have determined 
that it shall not remain quiet much longer, 
for they have sent out as governor a man 
who, if he did not find a rebellion there, 
would be the cause I have never 
seen Colonel Arthur—Il hear from good 
authority that he is a man of talent and a 
good soldier—yet a more unfit man to be 
sent out as governor of a free colony could 
not have been [ pass by the 
grave and serious charges which are made 


us 


of one. 


selected. 


against him, and I ask, is a man who for 
the last ten years has had despotic sway 
over a penal colony a fit man to send out 
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as governor of a free colony ?—that is, in| memory of wrongs unredressed, fortified 
other words, a man who has had to en-; by the convict that they had justice on 
force a system of the most barbarous | their sid ill these obstacles now inter- 
cruelty in a country which is one huge, pose, as they interposed in the last cen- 
prison-house. It will, it must, hurt the | tury, betv 1any attempt of the English 


proper pride of free Cf lon sts to h ive su h Government to ce ‘our Nort \n erican 
a man set over them, and especially at aj colonies, and a successful term ion of 


moment when the public mind in a neigh ny ch attempt Phere j thus. the 


; ee ; - 7 , 
bouring colony, if not in the colony its obvious obstacle of conveying t ns to the 
. " a . , «=% 
Is most high] excited Pave \liniste: tlant 1 ke I 


heard no whisper of grievances unred: itl Hie Tuineda ‘ehh tan, 


in Nova Se , 
Have they h ard nothin ’ st D] il tiie nav j | | > YD 
supplies in Newfoundland Why in 7 ( treal t ue 
Chron le of yvesterda ther i | - { tr ul in 
eraph, tating, that ditferes in Mon 1) v1 
Newfoundland were not arrang but hilit t! it uld « 


that “no riot had yet taken p! f | miscl ly to tl uses an 
the writer Was expecting every day t eal y itish mercl ts But 


+ 


that the inhabitants of Newfound d | keep ] he country districts 
imitated the Canadians in insuri t ! iid Cl ro fol . at n 
they have already imi 
the supplies. Why, this is the very erin \ vhat r to tl country, and it 
of the Canadians — t} Government \ most n e for most any 
they mean to act ‘onsistentiy 1 t] Tore tu , prot the steamers 
injustice, must at once draw up coercis | ting the St. Law- 
resolutions against Newfoundland, and d “Or \) from the 
piive the inhabitants of that province « har { ( vy small predatory 
their constitutional rig 
British North America is in a_ state of | numero isan hs | the river. 

uneasiness and disturbance; the Govern- | on any of the hieh grounds which command 


ment, therefore, in any strugele, will have | it But the Canadians have two advyan- 
| 


1 ray } ° . 
hts. fhe w e of r) + sda + f t} 


to contend, not against Lower { nada i tages Ww hich the Americans h id not: first 
alone, but against all hel li 
America. I come now toa review of th fforded to Lritish soldiers to desert : and. 


strength of the contending parties—of tl secondly, the assistance which las beet 


our colomiesin North | the inducements held out and the faci 


chances of success, and of the consequent | offered nd will unquestionably be given 
advantages which England on tl ( to them | re dsinde 
hand, and the North American provinces rmed a ised bod f citizen 


on the oth ] hay i \ Cl ip o ‘J I ord 
result of their struggle. On one sid det f t that th iS an 
then, is the authority of the Executi nusually tsa rf rtion from 
Goverbment backed by the large 1 ! t i the dl - the 
force, and all the | wer at their di p ul | ! { ert itl e must t] 1 


—I will not say supported by the power |] , | have from the 
of England, because | hope and trust that uhority th t is difficult to ] 

the people of England vuld not sanction | t rec nts together, nd that smal 
' a crusade avainst the constitutional rights | detached parti frequently esert in a 
of a free colony. But great as ¢ 


le power be . This l ippear not only pro able, 
of the English Government unquestionably | but a thing in ry wav to be expected 


is, it was found insufficient, even when | if posit of a British soldier in 
fostered and encouraged by the popular North \merl be onsid ed He is in 


voice of En 
paratively insignificant force of the Am where by a few months of labour he may 


or 
> 


land, to put down the com- }m iny stations within sizht of a country 
ricans, at the commencement of their | save enough to enable him to become 
struggle for ind pendence. On the other }an ind pendent proprietor, an citi- 
side, the great distance from Enel lh |- — Zen ( Pa oTea wa fair n ition fie can | 
the vast extent of country to be subdued | not fail t compare = h H-paid, hard 
and occupied—and, above all, the deter- } we rKit inferio tation ol Ore de of 








mined spirit of the people, inflamed by the [the river with it it might be on the 
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other side; and should he fail to think or 
to make the comparison for himself, he 
finds plenty of hints and information in 
the public papers and in the conversation 
of the people. Here is one of the adver- 
tisements, many of which appear almost 
every week :—“ Five thousand labourers 
wanted at Indianopolis, Indiana, at from 
fifteen to twenty dollars a month, and 
board.” \ Canadian paper remarks, 
“We wonder if we could be indicted for 
treason, if we give it as our opinion, that 
twenty dollars a month and board in In- 
diana, are much better wages than sixpence 
a day with the | rivilege of being flogged 
or shot in the British army Moreover, 
the popular party, should they succeed, 
have lands wherewith to reward the Ame- 
ricans and the British soldiers who have 
assisted them. Certain lands — such 
the reserved lands—the lands of the North 
American Land Company, and 
also certain lands which belong to persons 


as 


perhaps 


who have meddled in the affairs of the 
country, to the great detriment of the 


people, will be coufiscated and divided 
amongst the Americans and the British 
soldiers who have assisted the popular 
party, In proportion to the amount of ser- 
vice rendered. As to the assistance of 
American citizens, it is imagined by some 
persons in this country that the American 
government has the power to prevent, and 
would prevent, any such assistance. The 
recent example of Texas is enough to show 
that, however anxious the American go- 
vernment may be to prevent American 
citizens from taking part in a contest be- 
tween a neighbouring country and one of 
its revolted provinces, there is no such 
power in the American government. There 
is no Foreign Enlistment Act in America, 
nor any chance of such an act being per- 
mitted in that country, and bodies of 
armed Americans may and will march to 
the assistance of the popular party in 
Canada which has risen against the English 
Government, precisely as bodies of armed 
Americans might and did march to the 
assistance of the Texians who had revolted 
against the Mexican government. The 


Government will thus have a more difficult | 


task than they seem to anticipate; they 
seem by their speeches, and by the tone 
of their organs of the press, to look upon 
the outbreak of the Canadians as a mere 
passing ebullition of discontent on the part 
of a small but factious section of the people, 
incited by some disappointed and ambitious 
demagogues. It would be a waste of time 


f COMMONS} 
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to attempt to convince men who have re 
solved not to be convinced; but I must 
say that the facts of the case, even as 
stated by their own organs, plainly con- 
tradict their assumption, and would be 
sufficient to make reasonable and unbtassed 
men somewhat doubt whether there was 
truth in the information conveyed to them 
by their dependents, that the feeling of 
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discontent was partial, and confined to a 
small party of disaffected French Cana- 
dians. fake the account of the first affray 


between a body of the popular party aud a 
From 
that very statement, garbled and perverted, 
as it evidently is, for party purposes, it 
hundred 
appeared in arms, drawn up 


4 


detachinent of Montreal cavalry. 


appears that a body of sou 
Insurgents 
breast-work of trees, felled and 


s the road, that they rescued 


| 2s 
behind 


thrown acer 


some prisoners, and put to flight the 
cavalry who had charge of them. The 
country near the scene of action is de- 


scribed as being in that state in which an 
insurgent district generally is: houses 
deserted — goods and proy isions removed — 
the women and children gone to a place of 
safety-—the men, armed with their rifles 
and hunting knives, scouring the country 
in small parties, or, as in this case, posted 
in ambush in the forest, to intercept a 
detachment of troops. The authorities at 
Montrea! seem to have been aware of the 
state of the country, or why were they so 
particular in their orders of caution, and 
their strict injunction not to the 
bridge? ‘To show that I have fairly stated 
the case, here an extract from The 
Chron le: 


Mass 


Is 
Lhe 


most 


“On Friday morning, Montreal 
Herald, from which we gathe of ou 
formation), when about a mile from the 
} 

i 


(s vs 
n= 
vile 
ize of Longueuil, the cava 
f several hundred armed men, 
stationed behind a log fence, evidently pre- 
pared for their arrival, and apparently disposed 
to interrupt their further } and rescue 

the two prisoners. About sixty men of this 

multitude went upon their knees, so as to take 

a deadly aim, when Malo called out, ‘ Do not 
\ fire’ and the command was given to the 
cavilry to halt, fortunately, 
promptly obeyed, as a considerable portion of 
the enemy’s fire, given at the moment, 
proved ineffectual, owing to their antic ipating 
the continued advance of the The 
cavalry then wheeled about and discharged 
their pistols amongst the crowd, and it is re- 
ported with some effect, as several were sup- 
posed to be killed or wounded. The little 
band of volunteers providentially escaped with 
| but, comparatively speaking, slight injury, 


ry came up to a 


Orly who wert 


yrrogress, 


which was, 


same 
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three only being wounded, Lieutenant Erma- thi f \ \ \ f ¢ . 
tinger in the face, Mr. Sharpe in the leg. It i ( R 














































is extraordinary that ey y individual of tl ( 3 y C ) 


corps Was not cut to pieces, the dispat 

numbers being so great. Sev of the] ( 

were wounded severely, ing, sUuDT 5 

to the rebels firing so low. The li 

barns by the road side, from : 
had been fired upon in their retreat, we ( {\ 

found with the doors 1 window-sl ” : 
nailed up. <A caret ( vas, of : 


made; but though t fires were still | ; | 


in some of thein, t! e were t VW 4 

nor inmate to found ny "| ty ' . 7 

then prec led x tl 

houses, with one ) tw 

deserted, and uniformly wit t arn nt n. lw ld liet { 

scouts wel freq ently f mou 

riding down the seve conces roa 

the main roads; but up sight of the 

they uniformly started off again. Ar ; 

p P i ¢ n ) { } t hig rey 

dual, who was met upon t mail st | 

that as he came along he had en m| Ul mk Gepel alex 
} } ) CAas » ‘ se ‘ . +] 

men, women, and children, leaving the |} 5 CcOnTICE 1 their o ! t} 

, — } } ; 4 . . . -_ t ] . } + we 

ilong the road, and goiny off oht me conten f the armed ne ntry 

i 

the men mostly armed. About six miles fron ) t] reeular trooy It seems 

Chambly, a man was overtaken on tl 1 as if we had undergone the disgrace and 

arme Wi rested 1dmitted that ‘ . ° 

urmed, 4 en ari ’ ‘ lie . : i the aisasters of oni American war In vain 

had turned out to join a party that was de- 7 Y F re 

—as if the affair at Lexington, which at 


signed to intercept the ti ps. Al t a mil 
further the cavalry, who were little in advane 
of the main body, gave chase to a party of 


1 horsemet they. ults, had passed into oblivion—as_ if 


abotit thirty armed horsemen, whom they sav I\ I 
: ; Tere. ey 1; 1 ees oe 

at some distance before the n, and Who made rah In ha hever writteb, ana VV l h- 

off immediately it full speed, turning to the ington had never fought cainst Great 

left up a concession 1X id toward be s Britain, for the honour and the indenend- 

mountain. } +} r op] ‘ doan insulted 1 iN 


1 . 1) ] 1") " ] t ' an heat ‘ "1 
And where, it will be asked, did this a. Db suppos th { Crovern 


affray take place, and what isthisdisturbe: |] © S| db DP] 
district? It must, you think, be a F h . pose t a 
district, in the very heart of the disatiected ; SUC cording to tt ; 
French populati ti No; it took place S#ngu Xpectations in specaiy puttit 


in one of those townships which ire houcht ‘ with tle | dshea t surgent 
by the Government to be best affected Ca : ab I SIN ides! po! ‘ 
As to the alleged insignificance of the ven by su M ga 
movement in Canada, and the ease with , 3 "ead nthe first 
which Government expects to put down pportunity to t ut into open re bel- 


: . ea : han acl ss : , 1, . I . 
the insurrection, it would excite a smile, [!08, ana whieh you y be i to Keep 


were not the subject of too serious and = 1 subjection only Dy ” ceelicia: sical 
painful a nature, to hear precisely the S!ive mun CCeupe Om, OF 5 eer 


same language now held by the Govern- ‘5 


ment as that which was held by the Go- derived from that n other colonies 
vernment of the last century concerning An outlet for ur manutactures, employ= 
the American resistance. Did the noble ment for our shipping, and a cow pit Pisa 
Lord ever read a paper of Franklin's th emigratio Ur su plus populaty 
called ** Rules for Reducing a Great Em- For e1 he ol these pur 35 | 
pire,” &c.?—It is very applicable to the Nort Merce Wi rd larger and 
present case :— Huirer held, W it were Independent power 
rier Great Brit Cher n 


“ Rules for Reducing a Great Empire to a es pages 
Small One, presented to a late Minister wher ones 
he entered upon his Administrati 


you are told of discontents in your colo) Chie ith Cana 1 | la ( 
never believe that they are general, or that tition originating 1 seriminnti i 
have given occasion for the m; therefore, do uty of fortv shillin rds ime lor uj 
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timber from the north of Europe over and 
above what is imposed on that brought 
from a British settlement in North Ame- 
rica, and as almost the whole state of the 
Canadian trade may be shown to be in- 
jurious both to England and to Canada, 
there would be this great additional ad- 
vantage in dealing with Canada as an 
independent state, that we should not then 
be com) elled to tax ourselves to an enor- 
mous in taking bad and dear 
timber from Canada when we 


A ffuirs of Canada- 


amount 


could obtain 


cheap and good timber from the north of 


Europe, nor should we be forced to 
pay for the maintenance of a large military 
force to unwiliing 
colony. 


burthen to the people 


keep possession of an 
Canada, as a colony, 1s already a 
of England. By 
your you 
oy or diminish every one of the 


persevering in present 


will destr 


urse 
COUPS?, 


advantages which you are now supposed 


to derive irom the possession of Canada 
should the war continue — it may even 
become general, \]] tra le and emigration 
to Canada would be destroyed. Should 


the Canadians be speedily put down, yet 
trade and emigration would both be 
damaged; and should thi termi- 
nate in fayour of the Canadians, there will 


coutest 


yet have been created such a feeling of 


hostility to England, that for a long time 
even after separation, your trade would be 
almost destroyed and emigration to Ca- 
nada almost prevented. Whatever, then, 


the result of the present struggle, the 
vacillating policy of Ministers will have 
produced decided mischief. In this di- 


lemma, have the Ministers involved them. 


selves, 


that, owing to their measures, 
[neland must incur disgrace and loss. 
If they fail in the contest, they will have 


brouzht on us the disgrace of an unjust 
and unsuccessful war, and the loss of any 
advantage which Canada may now confer 
onus; and if they succeed, they will still 
have brought on us the same disgrace and 

with this difference only, that an 
unjust war has been But 
how is it possible to avoid or mitigate 
the impending evil? Before 
had place between the 
ment troops and the Canadian people— 
before blood had been shed—I should have 
said that there were two ways of avoiding 


loss, 


successful. 


collision 


taken Govern- 


the evil: one, by immediate redvess of 


grievances aud immediate acquiescence in 
the demands of the Canadian Assembly. 
It is now, I fear, too late for that course. 
The other and only remaining course 
is an amicable separation of the two coun- 
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tries. ‘The North American provinces are 
how strong enough to take 
selves, and they know it. 


care of them 
Is it then pru- 
dent to insist on keeping them in politica 
subjection for ashort time longer, knowing 
that they must soon be independent, and 
that if coerced now they will be hostile to 
England for many years—and that if an 
amicable separation be effected now, while 
it will anticipate the period of their inde- 
pendence but by a few years, it will render 


them sure friends to England, and convert 


their country from a burdensome colony 
into a most pi fitable free market for our 
manufactures, and a better and a more 


inviting field than emigration ? 


The question, then, is now no longer one 


now tor 


between parties in the colony only— it is 
no longer a question of right between the 
popular and the official parties, nor between 
the majority and the 


minority 
thie Government 


have it 


nor, as 
would appear, 


between the French and i-nglish races. 
It has become a great and urgent question 
between the Government and the people of 
Eneland, whether the Government shall or 
shall not be permitted to plunge the coun- 
try into a contest, indefensible on any 
principle of justice, and likely to involy« 
us ina general war. Will the people con- 
sent to the pouring forth of blood and 
treasure to uphold the authority of the 
Colonial-othee, or to eratify the love of 
dominion, or at best to keep in unwilling 
subjection an expensive colony ? Will they 
support the Government in an unjust war, 
and submit to additional 
to coerce the provinces of 


{merica 


burdens in ordea 
British North 
{hat is now the question ; and 
i have thus en- 
the 
the result of 


it must be soon decided 
deavoured to show what ts state of 
must be 
the Canadians—I 
deavoured to show how the evil might even 
now be averted, or much n itigated. To 
the weakness and incompetence -to the 
affected fairness and yielding, followed by 
threats, and oppression, and insult—to the 
incapacity and vacillation of the Govern- 
ment the troubles which are now pressing 


Canada, and what 


war with have also en- 


on Canada, and those greater evils which 
are impending over both Canada and Great 
Britain, wre almost entirely to be attributed. 
It is the present Government which, after 
having acknowledged the grievances of Ca- 


nada, refused to redress them—which, when 
the Canadians asked for justice, sent them 
by Way of conciltation, a coercion bill- 

insulted the assembly of their 
and violated the first prin- 


which has 
repl esentative ) 
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ciples of their constitution, and = whi I} 


having thus driven the Canadians to resist- 


ance, now seeks, at the risk of a general 
war, to reduce them by force of arms to a 
state of abject su mission. W 
may be the result of the contest, | rejoice 
that the Canadians have resisted. Half a 
million of people so de all tl 

of liberty as sean to submit to be 
slaves, would have been fit instruments to 
make slaves of the rest. | noble Lord 
remembers similar words; he remembers 
hy whom, andon what occasion the 


used more than seventy yearsago; he r 


members the events of that period; but h 
seems to have forgotten or d Ce. ded the 
warning — bl sta Pp d by them 

tablet of ‘tory. In defiance of experi 

his thee J pursull ry NO thie very 


course which then led to disaster and dis. 
erace ; and if th \ obstinate y persevi 
that course, I trust and verily believe that, 
even should they escape lnmediate and 
well-merited pu ushiment, they will be 
held up to the scorn and execration of pos- 
terity, as the men who, with the example 
of the struggle for \me rican independen 
before their eyes, plunged England into a 
disgraceful and disastrous war, for the pur- 
pose of chastising a colony which t they had 
themselves, by their own incompetence, 
\justice, and misgovernment, forced into 
open rebe Ilion. 

Mr. Charles Lushineton said, that al- 
though he did not intend, after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord, to enter at 
large into the affairs of Canada, he could 
not sit quietly by and hear such language 
as that which had been used by the hon. 
Member for Westminster without expres- 
sing his utmost indignation. The hon. 
ee had deseribed to the Hou 
ee ] 


f ] ] 
scenes b] odshed al of hatred among 


unhappy countrymen in a distant part of 
the world, and dwelt upon it with feelings 
of exultation, which to almost every Mem- 
ber of that Assembly must have been most 
unpleasant and cruel to their feelings. The 
bon. Member for Westininster bad not ex- 
pressed the slightest commiseration for th: 
miseries which these occurrences had 
brought upon Canada ; but had exulted 
at acts of treason, which he ce rtainly did 
not expect from any hon. Member of that 
House. ‘The hon. Member seemed to revel 
in the idea that the course of justice had 
been suspended, and that the law of a ” 

of insurgents had been established in its 
stead. The hon. Member -*had hailed with 
feelings of pleasure and delight the pro 


p4? 4 
? ‘ oe ry 
} . { , 
caesertion from tf ! my 
1 "| 
had at ¢ to t Ch 
1 ] i 
I} a it S¢ | caesel Lit 
, 
not iit id rie I ad tal i he 
, 
to t l the dis Ss] thi 
, ' 
lon but | ! t in, ity 
( rie Val subyec ~ \i ve 
Citou to ¢ ress tl dissatisfaction 
! } , 
ed the indignation, he felt tn 
, 
Cs ill Uli } Gentleman 
i 
rr ’ 
fi . , the n. Gentle 
! , 
l tC down | Lt CXpre ( 
tio if t! iol “| 
j + ; 
i r 
I i bet if the | I a 
! I r there ( 
y LI r 
1g I i 
Cil€ things hha { 
Dy ta ! 0 i 
I) l t | hil 
| itiel ith ¢ 1iiy) ithat 
I 
- ] 
rriend had not <¢ pre | \ 
( 1nisel Loi t Li 5 if (i 
} tate of ulairs mn Canad 
+} | 
q ) r from this vein { cas i 
I ] } 
Friend had commenced his speech 
1 
rina his bye ne Opie | bi ng? ( 


ward at this time the statement of such 


rrences. ‘The hon. Gentleman next 
ed his hon. Fric nd of hy ing exhi- 


. 


bited feelings of delight at the suspension 
i 


e duties of the courts of law, and a 


desertion of the troops to the insur 








i 
cent Let the hon. Member «¢ 
re the duties which good citizens 
1 upon t }) rl him 
i | 
self whet I ym coulda ) ! 
i 
ppol a T\ \ nst thet 
| it 1tIZ S the Vien . 
be l ] mi 
! j I i} pl it i s ~ 
it { fendi @ citi ) \ put the 
British Governmet th its unjust 
S\ i ylontal IC) hich had 
‘ iy di t maintal prit ip Ss uttel y 
] . 
l ynsistent and repulsive to the feelings 
' tne Pp ple. Phe hon, Vembei mie ht 
; . ] } Sf ’ ? 
eall the Ca ins rebels 1f he pleased, but 
} i . 
W there tas mucn 1h) resisting 
in illegal act as by u yr the prin- 
g \ | 
ciple and institutions erty? Did 
ot the hon. Gentleman suppose that there 
was a limit to human suffering, and that 
the was a point when resistance became 
a virtue: and he asked the hon. Gentle- 
man whether the { anad w)< had riot l- 
rived at tl point : Che hon. Member 
had not given a thought whether these 
unfortunate individual wou { be ariven 


nail 
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ee 
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perhaps, from their own firesides to the 
northern snows, rather than brave the 
tyranny of the Colonial Government. ‘The 
noble Lord had intimated at the asse mbling 
of Parliament that he should take into 
consideration the affairs of Canada, but 
why had not the noble Lord profited by 
the advice and the warnings which had so 
repeatedly been given him? Let the noble 
Lord look to the vear 1828, when petitions 


containing statements of the grievances of 


the Canadians were brought up. The 
subject was referred to a Committee; and 
what did the Committee report? Did it 
report that the complaints were frivolous 
but they brought up 
a report pointing out the grievances which 
had so long existed in Lower Canada, and 
the origin of them; and in the plainest 
language declaring that the Canadians 
were entitled to redress. Well, 
=e promised, but none was ever given. 

Lord Dalhousie had been withdrawn, and 
was succeeded by Lord Aylmer, who was 
again replaced by L “a Gostord, but 
nothing was done to redress one of the 
grievances so justly complained of by the 
Canadians. Injustice and oppression were 
allowed to be continued under every suc- 
ceeding governor, as in the case of Colonel 
Arthur in Van Diemen’s Land, who was 
so detested that bonfires were lighted upon 
every mountain when he left the colony. 
The hon. Member who condemned his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Westminster, 
should put it to himself whether the Cana- 
dian Government had been such as any 
man in the country could bear; then ask 
himself who was to blame—the Govern- 
ment, who had brought on this state of 
things; or his hon. Friend, who had but 
fulfilled his duty in exposing it? Last 
year the Government was warned that it 
was about to infringe the constitution of 
the Canadians—the constitution give n 
them i in the year 1791—by the resolutions 
which it brought up to the House of Com- 
mons; that it was depriving them of the 
greatest privilege which could be enjoyed 
by a free country, by taking from their 
tre asury the taxes w hich had been paid by 
the Canadians, aud in the distribution of 
which they ought to have whole and sole 
authority ’ The noble Lord was warned 
that the Canadians would rise up against 
tyranny like this; that if 


or vexatious? No; 


red ress 


an increasing 


they did otherwise than resist they would 
be slaves, and worthy to be treated only as 
slaves. But the Canadians were to be 
op; ressed, forsooth, because they were of 
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French origin. The noble Lord appeared 
to have totally forgotten the experience of 
past ages. He appeared to forget that at 
the first outbreak of the last American 
war an oflicer said, “ Give me a regiment 
of soldiers, and I will drive these rebels 
from one ead of the colony to the other.” 
He would put a question to the hon. 
Member. English Ministry 
were to endeavour to act towards Eng- 


Suppose an 


land as they were now doing towards the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada — suppose 
they were to pretend unconstitutionally to 
dispose of the property of British subjects, 
supported in so doing by a minority of 
fifty-eight Members in the E nglish House 
of Commons against six hundred —was 
there any man who claimed to be a free- 
man who, if a military force were to be 
brought out to support so illegal and 
tyrannical a proceeding, would not give 
_ resistance? In Lower Canada the 

‘ase Was precisely this. Out of seventy- 
e sak Representatives, only eight had been 
found to agree to the unconstitutional reso- 
lutions of the British House of Commons. 
They had risen to resist them; and he 
would ask whether, after years of peti- 
tioning in vain, it was not enough to rouse 
any man to resistance? He believed that 
the Canadians had no wish to separate 
from the mother country. All they wanted 
was good government, in order to render 
the colony prosperous and happy. It was 
only by re peated ageressions against their 
feelings and their liberties that they had at 
length been driven to adopt such extreme 
proceedings. ‘To confirm this he would refer 
to some passages in the resolutions of one 
of the county meetings, similar meetings 
having been held in all the counties. The 
resolution stated, ‘‘ That the colony had 
been uniformly oppressed since it fe llunder 
the British domination, that justice had 
been constantly refused them, and that the 
late debates in the House of Commons 
showed that there was no hope for them 
but in their own exertions, and the assist- 
ance of those whom nature had designated 
as their allies.’ The next resolution was 
to the effect that “the resolutions passed 
in the House of Commons, ov the motion 
of Lord John Russell, were an injustice to 
the colony, that Great Britain could not 
seize on their money without a manifest 
violation of their rights as British sub- 


jects, and that it was the duty of every 


such person, by every legal and constitu- 
tional means, to resist suc h an interference.” 
Now, he would ask, was there anything 
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improper in these resolutions ? 
at the noble Lord as an_ historian, he 
surprised that the lessons of history had 
been so lost to him as to suppose that a 
mere piece of waste paper such as that 


was 


which was sent to the Canadians could 
coerce a great and free p ople. \\ he n 


Lord Gosford found that the people would 
meet to express thei opinio ns on the 
lutions of the House Commons he ts 
a proclamation forbidding them to 
The proclamations were 
church but the rnor dismissed 
from the magistracy the militia two 
persons who took part in tearing down, ¢ 
rather in these proc! 
from the doors. \ member of the m 
bly, also, who had been requested to meet 
constituents on the also 
from the 

this every officer and 
tended these meetings was similarly 
When this found to be 
Sys tem pursued by the governor, a mee ting 
of the inhabitants took place, it 
resolved, that to hol Li a sion Une 
Lord Gosford, unde re 
would be preening and w al] 
friends of the Canadians, 

fices, were called upon tor 
invitation was immediately 
scarcely one of the former mag 
mained, Upon this Lord Gosfi 
others; but the people a 
clared that, as the newly-apy 
trates were men Ww ho were known 
who were in le 


» of 
meet. 
torn from the 
doors, ove 


and 


removing, lamation 


I 


4 
ASS 


t, was 
After 
mugistrate who at- 


dis. 


1 
4 


Lilt 


his 
dismissed 


subj ( 


magistracy 


missed. was 


where Was 


cae | 


er 
ee 
nel { 
Such Ol- 
sion them, ‘J 
acceded to, a 
istracy 


rd appointed 


sting circumstane 
hie re 
a ho} i ld 
his 
nd 
re- 
vain met and de- 
inted magis 
as thi 
with the oppres sSOrs of 
their country, they would not submit their 
cases to them, but appointed magistrates of 
their own to act as arbitrators in all mat- 
ters of dispute which might arise 
them. Meetings of 1,200 and 1,4 
sons were held to entertain the officers and 
magistrates who had resigned their « 
missions. Here of things 
which the most submissive meekness could 
not endure. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Westminster, that 
there was a time when resistance became 
virtue. Whether that time had arrived or 
not, the Canadian people were the judges. 
The only question was, whether the con- 
duct of the British Government, for the 
last ten years, had not produced that state 
of things from which the present lament- 
able condition of the Canadians had arisen. 
He saw by a paper which had been placed 
in his hand since he to the House, 
that it seemed to be a question whether 
companies of British troops were taken 


iwue 


mone 
OO ner. 

Ss ) } 1 

I- 


was a Slate 


a 


came 


f Dec, 


Looking | prisoners, or whether they had 
| in burning villages 
try. 
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succeeded 
or destroying the coun- 
These F 
fully 
John | 


the « olony 


lamentable surmises. 
that the Lord 
Russell) was ignorant of the 
when he pro osed the 

adopted. He would 
road Lord of an opinion whic ’ 


i were 
He 
(Lord 


state 


believed noble 
of 
measures which were 
r¢ mind the 


had been uttered by a noble Duke, who, in 
speaking of the pease quences which 
might result from the continued oppressioa 
oO reland, declared that he never could 
fer tisfied iu his conscience if the result 
of per vering in oppression were !0 be 
civil war. And who was that noble Duke? 
VW hy, no other th in the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Did any one blame him for that 
announcement ? No; the whole country 
applaud d the sentiment thus manfully 
expressed, and Ireland profited much by 
it. The fruit of the noble Duke’s timely 
concession was peace ; and was it too much 
to ask the noble Lord to follow so 


salutary 
the n Lord 
hat country after 
en oppresse d and tr: imple “d upon b ry 
ht to recolleét that they 
invariably told that 
be at and that 
countrys laturally 


an exampl When ble saw 


how happy t became hav- 


ing b 
the i 
ha i formerly bec 


Lre] 


ories, he oug 
n 
- could 


th 


! 
and Ne peace, 


wer 


rebellious, discontented, and factious. No 
svoner, however, was the obvious remedy 
Ol yielding in time ad pted, and oranthl 1 
that measure of relief which o ight to have 
been long before conceded, than the whole 
ppeara -of things was changed. And 
hat had since been the condition of Ire- 
land ? Ife knew it was the fashion for 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House to represent Ireland to be in a state 
of greater distraction sinc than she had 
been before, that period Dut this only 
convinced him how shot t-sichte | some men 
were, and how unwilling they were to open 
their eyes to the fact, that Ireland had 
been, and was now, in a peaceful state. 
She waited, no doubt, for further conces- 
SIONS. Had she not a right to them? So 
long as one grievance remained unredressed, 


she ought never to rest contented. 
Phere was no reason why her people ought 
not to be placed on the same f voting with 


of England and. He could 


not understand the opinious of Gentlemen, 


those and Scot 


who said—‘‘ You see the consequences of 
your concession : It only acts asa stimulant 
for a still further demand, and thus you 
must go on from year to yeai adding to the 


Why. he 
patural 


have made.” 
was the 


erants which you 


| maintained that such 
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every 
added to the power of the oppressed, and 


course of things; — for concession 
helped them to raise themselves from the 
state of suffering and degradation to which 
they were reduced. It was to him a 
matter of sincere gratification to see the 
cha ge of with regard 
to Ireland; and if anything could add 
it to the Melbourne Adiministration, i 


] 
} 
i 


policy adopted 


crea 
was the course which they had adopted 
with regard to that country, in opposition 
to that pursued by those who had pi 

ceded them. When Mr. O’Connell brought 
forward the question of the repeal of the 
union, what was the answer to the motion ? 
Why, that Parliament would take into 
immediate consideration the evils of Ire- 
land, vrant them all just requests, and 
place them in a situation to benefit by the 
union which had been formed. He en- 
treated the Government, then, to take the 
same steps with regard to Canada as those 
which they had so successfully followed in 
the case of Ireland. Let them not be 
retracting the 
which they had 


+} 
tt 


] { .s 
ashamed O proceealiogs 


° , 
taken, and which caused 
so Many wrongs, and suc 


agp eames - 
le Infiiction of 


— 
a 
t 


vreat irritation. 


and be hereafter obliged to express their 
regret in s ickeloth and ashes. Che nobl 
Lord had declare uy that if the opinion of 
that House had not been supported by a 
large majority against the House of As- 


sembly, he should not have felt justified 


in adopting the measures which had been 


put in execution. If the noble Lord, then, 
did not expect that the Hlouse would alter 
its conviction, why should he not, now that 
he had triumphed, now that he had a 
House of Commons, and a 


power to command the majority which he 


sub ervient 
desired, admit, without any of the hesita- 
tion that some persons felt = 
themselves to be in the that he 
acted for the best, but was mistaken ; that 
he expected the advice of the Commis. 
would sanction the steps which 
had been taken, though they had been told 
that the 


} ‘ ] 
t 


the matter; and that if he had com- 


in confessing 


Wrong, 


Commissioners knew nothing 
miited a fault, he only sinned in common 
with the House of Commons, which, with 
the exception of fifty-six Members, con- 
curred in his view, which was fortified by 
the favourable opinion of another branch of 
the Legislature said to have great influ- 
ence, with the exception of one man who 
dissented from the proposal, for passing 
those resolutions which had produced such 
a talismanic effect. Instead of producing 
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peace, from the day ou which they were 
promulgated, every county and city was a 
scene of agitation aud destruction, and no 
tranquillity existed for the period pre- 
cediue the actual outbreak of civil war. 
Lord Gosford had acted with a want of 
judgment and knowledge of mankind which 
showed him to be mcap ble of discharging 
the high and important duties intrusted 
to him, and had been allowed to linger out 
In possession of his official station until a 
state of discontent and dissatisfaction was 


prod wed which, instead of being calmed 
hy con iliatory steps, was inflamed by a 
firebrand cast into the elements of strift 
and discord from Upper Canada. The 
Government of Upper Canada was placed 
in the hands of a few Orangemen; and 
this produced all the evils which they wer 
row called upon to remedy. WV hat the 
| s in the appoint- 


ment of Canadian governors would be he 


could not feret l: but hie thought ti 
troovs. as far as he could judge from the 
accounts vy } ich fi d 1 l received, were 


sent out to tyranni > and oppress. He 


trusted, th that the Government would 
see the propriety of retracing their steps 

' low dered 3 itable 
Hero! Civil ir was rendered mevitadle, 
01) ‘ . 73 
All he asked was, that justice should be 
] ] | 


done to the Canadiaus;: and the rights of 
rted to tha oppressed 
le trusted that in a case which 
so nearly resembled that of their own 
country, the Irish Members would not, as 
many of them he was sorry to say had 


] ¥ ‘ “ze er t 
adone on a former occasion, desert ihell 


CUSSIOLS. 


posts during the a proaching di 


Parliament would meet on the 6th of 


Jan tary that tim would SOOW arrive 5 
i . 1 ‘4 1 | i 4 
and the Irish, Scotch, and Enelish M 


Cll- 
bers would be once more asst mb) d. a 
had no hop 


I 
opposite side would assist the cause of thi 


When the maintenance of 


es that hon. Members on the 
Canadians. 
misrule was the question, his 
told him that it would weet with the most 
powerful aid from that quarter. If the 
the Go. 
vernment and those who thought with him 
(Mr. Hume 


there would be some chance of preventing 


expericnce 


: | 1} 
Gentlemen opposite ould allow 


' 


to proe ed W ith thi .) busine SS, 
her Majesty's Government from persevering 
in acts of tyranny and oppression. 

Mr. Gladstone, though he concurred in 
the opinion that they were discussing 


topics exceedingly vague, and that they 
had entered upon many particulars of a 
contradictory nature, which it would be 
necessary to investigate before they arrived 
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at any legislative measures to be brought | owned he was not terrified at the : rospect 
forward by her Majesty’s Government, yet | of separation. He dic thir 
he could not reconcile it to his conscience prosperity of England was depen t on 


{ ) 
or his sense of di 


; : 
ity to remain altogethe Its Connexion with Canad ! 


silent. Most important interests were in- | that there wa interchange evod 


volved in this discussi nh, both as regar led 7 ‘ ind comm i ady 

the mother countrv and Canada, and it | ; one were t to the ba e 
was essential not to allow any species of | account, he would find. undoubtedly. t 
party divisions to iaifluen that Tou in) i f commercial advant , a stand 


underrating the macnn ude of the matters rey more tl 1 she els 3 Dut that 
which had been submitted, or in failine to | v not the cuestion | 


. ' , . , 
consider them of de p concern, It was on | wheil In a country where no practical 
that score that he wished to return thanks PHression | prove ty evict vi , 
to the noble Lord for havi ey declared hi a mn and propert had bh SH4 ind 


resolution to shorten the duration of the woule be ; it this moment. but r th 

adjournment, He was sure that opinion | macl ons of popular agitator where 
must meet with the concurrence of | the law ;duly administered. and wher 
hon. Gentlemen Op pre 


tempted to diverge into many topics if | were, for tl sake, and on the cround. of 


: 1 “pe Bos d - | 
site He micht he Cli rel ad or not t t! 


he followed the example of the hon vat ind on ic changes, which 
Member for Westminster vho, altho FT) vant r t} Colo! 

he owed his seat, In a great measure, : ( must } Y itter] lestru 

to the influence of the Government, oy and harmony which had d 
legitimate ly exercised he admitted, ad- | betw t] thes try ( 

dressed to the House a speech in which | d s, to be territied )maintaint 

he dwelt on the dismembern { f th | ved hye 

empire by the separation of Canada witha ow ( ff S 

strong degree of satisfaction, if not of lee, | isted 

and scarcely a sinel cpression fell fi k or 

him during his whole sp hich see d } ; 

to indicate that he felt any concern at thet f 
accounts which had = | n received d ] { ; ‘ 
scribing the state of things in th lo their op dings tak $i 
nies. He confessed to that ] nad vould not s HY; emsely f hy VAN f 
listened to the speech of the hon. Mem- by threat: ( t] 
ber for Kilkenny with astonishment. H in that House or expressed at the oth 
had supposed that hon. Member to be a 1d ( th \ rei het vere aL 
man of dry facts and figures, but the ob- too, in t} 5 
servations which he had made proved him were bound to protect, | ! l= 
to possess a most vivid imagina ion, he posed ft { on t to contend } 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘such were the p- d shoul a e 

pressions which these parties suffered, that globe f lepend upon it 

they were driven unfortunately to bray tit t of 
the rigours of winter in a northern lat : 
tude.” Now, what were those oppressions tal ved at t ent 
for that was the pith of th hole ques- lit t rti 
tion. Tf the hon Member pre t! ( 

existence of vrieva s, if he showed that | t i 
persons and property were insecure, th Int] P { rie 
the great man was able to oppress the hum-_— try sen d pow ; 
ble, and if the taxes were heavy and unjust, ediator and um 1 tl ( 
instead of being, he believe d, none at ill, t which micht ds ’ 

If, in any one of thes particulars, it ap- fat The |} \le ' 
peared that oppression existed in Canada, had referred to the « 3 of | land 
then he should say, “ Let noconsideration the United States. H ( q 


of shame and pride —let no reliance on the ing the administration of Lord Mu ve 
superior power and resources of this empire in freland. He refrai | from co into 
hinder you from retracing your steps, particulars relative to the insurrection in 
rescinding your resolutions, and rendering the United Stat but he must say, that 


full indemnification to this people.” He the whole resistance of the American pe 
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ple was based on irrefutable facts, and on 
statements of positive and palpable griev- 
and the abstract rights of man, 
such as they conceived them to be, were 
appealed to in support of the facts which 
Let it, then, 
be shown that practical grievances existed 
in the case of the Canadians. The hon. 
Member for Westminster had ingeniously 
quoted the opinion of Dr. Franklin in 
favour of the opinion that this was a case 
in which the redress of grievances would 
not be attempted. If this had been true, 
he should confess that disturbances would 
follow naturally in the train of legislative 
consequences ; but he found the case to 


ances ; 


had been previously stated. 


be quite the contrary, for the attention of 


the home government had been actively 
engaged in considering, and the greatest 
care had been taken, and the most sedulous 
respect paid to, both the wants and wishes 
of the Canadian people ; and 
aware that, during the whole course of the 
discussions which occupied so many nights 


, 
he was not 


of the last Session, one single instance of a 
grievance unredressed was laid before the 

was not instantly refuted. 
If that were so, what 


} 
} 
i 


which 


iouse 


ie hore 


became of t 


rors—what became of the menaces, tix 
anticipations, and the prophecies of evil 
which the prophets themselves contribut (l 


more than any other party to verifi 





rejoiced to find the hon. Member for 
Westminster confessing that, after a leng 


. { ] 1: | ] 
series of speech s which micint be sin posed 
i l 
the opinio sof the British House 


mmous, there were scare 


to convey 


of Co y ly ten 
in his 


would 


pre sent who coincided 
1 } 1} 
He trusted that that [louse 


listen to complaints ot 


Members 
Views. 

be 
grievances, 
might. ‘The hon. 
the American war, and quoted the Jan- 
guage of Lord Chatham. ‘The hon. Gen- 


had come forward with 


y 
al 


evel ready to | 
come from what quarter they 


Member had referred to 


tleman no case of 


oppres:ion—with nothing but a demand 
ai 

» } 

for organic changes; and he modestly 


asked, as a the dilemma in 
which we were placed, that Canada should 
be } the mother 
Had the } Gentleman 
seventy years ago, Lord 
yronounced his memorable 


remedy for 


country, 
that 
had 

his 
that 
oppression for hich 


separated from 


On. forgotten 
Chatham 
l words on 
f qae 

] and declared 


ast irance, 


oreat appearan 


notwithstanding the 
he ever sought to procure a remedy, and 
the resistance which he rejoiced to have 
seen take place, he was ready to spend his 
dying energies in expressing a hope that 


cousent would never be given to separa- 


{COMMONS} 
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| tion? The hon. Gentleman, it appeared, 
did not concur in the recommendation of 
the authority to which he had heedlessly 
appealed. He would no longer occupy) 
the time of the House. Whether these 
manifestations of resistance were trifling, 
or on the other hand serious, he thought 
it was a subject on which there should be 
iie trusted that there 
would be not only firmness in the ir proceed- 


ho exaggeration. 


ings, but that a concil atory spirit would 
pervade them ; and, above all, that nothing 
would be granted which would weaken the 
connexion between Can ida and the mother 
country, and that no act of apparent jus- 
tice would be done which would be con- 
trary to the laws of the country. 

Sir William Molesworth: The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, had asked 
what grievances the people of Canada had 
to complain of, and inquired if they were 
not in their person and property secure. 
He thought, if the hon. Gentleman had 
listened to the debates of last Session, he 
would find that it was admitted even by 
the Treasury bench that there were 
j of complaint existing 
with respect to the condition of the Cana- 


many just causes 


dians. ‘They complained, that the Legis- 


lative Council was adverse to the wishes of 


the people, and rejected measures of the 
Utmost import ince W hich h ic been passed 
by the Hlouse of Assembly ; that lmproper 


the high 
They 
House of Commons 
had refused constitution of 
the Legislative Council, and had passed 
statutes injuriously interfering with the 
the province. They 
ed, that in times past, through the 
ueg imence of the colonial authorities, the 
Receiver-General had been permitted to 


pointed to 


. ¢ 
e Gi 


1 
peCCn al 


had 
1) 


respoust ic 


pers ns 


and ofkie judges, 


complained, that the 
to aller the 


internal concerns of 
alle 


y 
alieg 
} 

i 


fail to a large amount; and that the 
monies of the province had been re- 
peatedly taken without the consent of 
the House of Assembly. But the last, 


most grievance of 
all had been inflicted by the resolutions 
of that House, passed that year, to em- 
power the governor to seize the money of 
the Canadian people. He, for one, should 
ever rejoice that he was so fortunate as to 
| oppose those fatal and wicked resolutions, 
| which the noble Lord, unhappily for his 
future fame as a statesman, still more un- 
| happily for his renown as a consistent sup- 
| porter of liberal opinions, had submitted 
| last Session to the consideration of the 
House of Commons, for which measures it 


coreatest, and 


severe 
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was likewise the noble Lord’s misfortune 
to obtain the assent of this portion of the 
Legislature, and the eager and cordial 
approbation of the House of Peers. Those 
resolutions marked both a determination 
on the part of the Government to disre 
vard the grievances and the wishes of the 
Canadian people, and an intention to vio- 
late the first and the most important prin- 
ciple s of a free constitution, in the defence 
of which not only was rebellion justifiable, 
but resistance became the sacred and im- 
perious duty of freemen—a duty which all 
who belonged to our race, whether on this 
or the other side of the Atlantic—all in 
W hose veins Enelish blood had c reul ited, 
had never failed to fulfil. Nor, though ot 
different origin, had the Canadians as yet 
appeared less determined to maintain their 
rights than other portions of the British 
empire. the 
these resolutious was known in their pro 


or, as soon as 


vinee the indignation of the people was 
they hastened to take the 


vould in future frustrate the 


aroused, and 
steps which 
effects of | hi 


similar measures lhe chief 


object of the resolutions was l hie 
had already observed, to en ible the vere 
ment of Lower Canada to appropri te th 


monies of the peop! 
sent of the Canadian Legislature. 
to prevent similar acts of 
Canadians had 
there should be no monies for the Govern 
ment to appropriate, With this object 
view, they determined not to consume thi 
articles upon which the 
province were levied. The greatest 
tions of the revenuesof the 

ed of duties on rum and brandy, of the for- 
mer of which articles a million gall 


without the cor 
In order 
tyranny, th 


resolved, that in future 


customs of the 
por 


re vince consist- 


ons were 
annually consumed, paying a duty of Is. a 
gallon; of the latter 250,000 gallons, paying 
a duty of 1s. Od, per gallon, Instead of 
these taxed liquors, the Can: 


vdians had 
determined to drink 


whiskey and beer ; 
instead of tea, they had substituted 

beverage made from roasted barley, beans, 
or bread crust ; instead of the sugar of the 
sugar-cane, they would use the sugar of 
the maple; but, in addition to this course, 
which they had adopted for the purpose of 
diminishing the revenues of the province, 
they had resolved to be entirely independ 
ent of this country, and not to consume 
the productions of ‘a people whose repre- 
sentatives had treated them with 
cruel injustice. Instead, therefore, of the 
cloths and the woollens, the 


such 


instead of 


cottons and the linens of our manufacture, 





§ Dic 


nature ol 
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ald be their own 
spun, in the coarse products of their own 
Now, this was a 
these fabrics this country 
rted to British North Ame. 
value to 
worth—in 


22} 


they wi clad in home 


looms. most serious con- 
sideration, for of 
annually exp 
i a quantity, amounting in 
million pounds’ 

this sum would be consider- 


“ly one 
year, 
ably diminished 


nother 
The consequence would 
who 


be, that our manufact 


] 


} ] I ae ’ 
ulfering severely already 


urers, were 


from the want of 





a market for these articles, as he could 
unfortunately testify but too well, as Re- 
pres ntative “of one of tl ] rgvest manu- 
facturing communities in this empire— 
our manufactures, he said, and what was 
still worse, the labourers dependent upon 
them would suffer still mon S¢ verely 
than they now did, by a still further con- 
t tion of the market, and by the dimi- 
Lot employment consequent thereon, 
Careat ditional misery, therefore, would 
be oceasioned to this port on of the com- 
1 by L ql | with Canada Nor 
let b ipposed, that when these tur 
moils were oy this country would, as a 
tel c in supply the markets 

( tish North Ameri for, if the pre- 
ent disputes should end, as was most pro- 
civil w lif tl civil war 
vuld termi t more proba- 
ble, in the separation of the two countries, 
lerable period must elapse ere com- 

mel intercour uld | ‘commenced: 
n while, the want tt] Canadians 
would give 1 t val fabrics in British 
N t \mel pivi same arti- 
cl s we were wont to supply ; the ma- 
ufacturers would form an interest hostik 
to u trade: they vould expe Ca they 
Wwol demand protection for their pro- 
dui il in a certain degree they would 
ippear justified in so doing, and in claim- 
ing a recompens r services rendered 
during a period of war. Thus this coun- 
try would not only be deprived of its pre- 
sent trade to the Canadian provinces, but 


Y 
I ’ 


be cut off fre m that future extension of it 
which must take place tO an enormous 


decree if this country were to continue to 
at and flou- 
world 


idly increasing in 


supply the markets of that ere 
rishing province ; a portion of the 
which Wi 
a population fitted by taste and habits to 
our manufactures, and 
inhabitants this country could supply with 


Snow most ra 


consume whose 
the unrivalled produce of its manufacturing 
at the He 
must beg pardon of the House for having 
dwelt somewhat at length on the possible 


skill cheapest possible rate. 
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a struggle with Canada, 
but he felt it a duty which he owed to the 
constituents who had so kindly placed him 
in his present distinguished position ; and 
he trusted that the Repres« the 
other great manufacturing emporiums of 
Birmingham, Shetheld, aud Manchester, 
would equally feel it their dut ¥ to prote st 
against which would 
luevitably raise up rival m uring 
interests in the north of America 

would cause the exclusion of 
manufactures for a long time at least, to a 
creat extent probably for ever, from the 
markets of a nation which already annually 
illions of the 
of this country—he must protest against a 
the 


detestation, 


consequences of 


ntatives of 


a course of polic y 
anufact 
and 


which our 


consumed two m productions 


which would make 


nation view 


line of conduct 
Canadian us with 
and induce them on the first 0 
most justifiably, to give the sanction of the 
law to that non-int which they 
had already proclaimed against this c« un. 
try. But, to return to the 
sued by 
the arbitrary 
for the 


and 


“AS1O, 


TCOUTSE 


conduct pur- 


the Canadians, in consequence of 


mensures of the Government 


purpose of enforcing tem ot 


the sys 


non-intercourse, the counties 


pul lic meetings were held, which were 
attended by the ‘dioiadel rates, the ofhicers of 


and 


militia, other individuals of weight 
and importance. At these meetings reso 
lutions were passed prohibiting the con- 
sumption of the obnoxious articles, and 


denounce ing as enemies to th patriotic 
cause those who dared to disregard these 
injunctions resolutions likewise were 
agreed to encouraging smuggling, as the 
easiest means of diminishing the public 
revenues, and of frustratn 1o the views of 


the public enemies. At the same time,a 


general plan of organization was adopted 
and put in force throughout the 


Committees of 


co untry. 
vigilance were appoint 1 in 


each parish and in each county to 


t Coumnue 
nicate with the central committee at Mon 


f mittees ol 


treal. Vhe object of the com 
jotlance was to enforce ak reculations of 
the non-lutercourse syste to which even 
} 


the country traders had sworn obedience, 


The few persons who had acted in opposi- 


tion to the popular feeling were admonished 


by the committees to be mort » patriotic 1 in 
future, and in some cases the offenders 
were punished by the destruction of their 


these commit- 


occupation, so 


property ; but 
tees hi ud had 
strong was the 
ae tie willing wer 
and to follow their 


mn general, 
but little 
publi c opinion on the sub- 
the 
lead rs: 


pe ople to obey, 


Lord Gosford | 
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just mentioned ; 
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this 
on the 15th 
in which 
unlawful all 


Ad). of the House. 


was, it would appear, alarmed by 
conduct of the popular party 
of June, he issued a proclamation, 
he denounced as seditious and 
meetings of a description similar to those 
he commanded all wagis- 
trates, militia othcers, and peace oflicers, to 
prevent these assemblages by every means in 
their power. 
effect ; 
mavistrates 
tinued to attend, 
was said, the mavistrates them 


This proclamation produced no 
continued to be held, 
and other ionaries con- 


meetings 
funct 
and, on one oceasion it 
elves tore 
to pieces the proclamation, in the presence 
thi the assembled 
Militia were said to 
the same manner before their 
y were ordered to 
proclamation, Loi:d Gosford then 
take the st iy of 


Me 
and amidst cheers of 


multitude officers 
have acted 
companies, to whom th 
read the 


rar | : . ; 
pr ceeded to dismissing 


every magistrate a d milit a otheer who 
he was informed had attended any oneof 
these meetings. He would not say that 
Lord Gosford Was to be condemned for 
this conduct, but he would say, that the 
persons dismissed considered themselves to 


by this act of the Govern- 


ment, and a number of mavistrates who 
found that a similar distincti was not 
ae | } ‘ 
conferred upon themseive hastened to 
resign their Coummissions In the county 


of Two Mountain 
ald to have he I 


funct 


ions were 
The 


COUNTDISS 


Ss SIXTY 
returned at once, 

ronaries who were dismissed or 
occasions received thr public 


; } 
signed on a 


thanks of the committees of their counties. 


In consequence of these dismissals and 
resignations, some of the counties were 
without acting magistrates: the peopl 


hastened te supply the want by appointing 
magistrates of their own. The following 
was the account had received of the 


} 
mode in which this was effect d in the 


extensive county of Two Mountains. On 
the 15th of October there was a general 
meeting of the freeholders of an c nd 


at re \ 


Wise 


and dis 


sen by ¢ ich acti to fll the 


‘sundry per- 
} 


sons were ch 


office of justice of the peace and pacifi- 
eator.’ The duty of these justices was 

to conciliate the differences and dith- 
culties which may hereafter arise between 
the Reformers of their localities, with 


power to judge and determine all com- 
plaints which shall be brought before 
them.” From the decision of the justice- 
pacilicatoi an appeal was instituted to the 
permanent committee of the county. To 
these regulations, 


were declared bound in honour 


‘© Reformers 
to bring 


euforce 
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their cases before the justice-pacih 
in preference to the Queen's courts. 
formers who refused to acknowled 
authority of the said justices, or whi 
ried their compl int hefore the Q 


courts **in preferen to those ot 
and conciliation now establi 
were to be “ dep ived of tl 
public meetings,” and ot to 
by Reformers to an 


‘censured publicly, which 
: . ) 1 

be exposed at t! Chu ado 
1 

regard to the militia, it w 


“Phat the Reformers wv 1 
hould form themselves in 
volunteer comp rie of 1 


command of officers ted 

men, and shall be drill 

ment ot fire-arms, nd mn 7} t 
evolutions and movements, G 
solved, likewl . that O| “I y} 
dismissed be re-ele ed the m 
In the midst of these even 

of Aucust, t! | 

called log the: hie 

speech, official 

tions wh h had 

fmperial Par! ! 

of Assembly that the de t 
would make no alterati 

of the Ministry, and conel 

for a vote of money to} Su 
the officials. V 

maintained i lis tort \ ) 
refused to grant any 
ances comp! Lhe tf wel 

House of Asser 

to the governor, very pro] 

in the strongest and most indign 
on the resolutions in question. 

of \ssembly said, ‘Sit 1 ur a 
the mother country II 

spirit of these res uti t 
the Government of Dri 1 Ameri 
of this province particulia 

macy therein will no lounger dey 
feelings of affection, o 

terial interest, which would 

but on physcal and m 
plain words ought a the 
impression on our min 

convince us what would the « 
the Canadian peop'e if we did not 
to do them justice. ‘The t 
debate in the Llouse of ll 


\ddress was similar to that he'd 
public meetings throughout the « 
The proclamation of the gover 


these meetings was denounced, tl 
duct of the magistrates and oth 


bay no 
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his dispatches to the Colonial-oflice, which 
were laid before the Transportation Com- 
mittee of last year, of which he (Sir W. 

Molesworth) had the honour to ‘he been 
chairman, From that evidence it appeared 
that during the last twelve years Colonel 
Arthur had possessed despotic powers for 


the sole purpose of framing a system of 


atrocious and unheard-of cruelty, such as 
stood unparalleled in the annals of nations; 
his sole object was to inflict pain—intense 
pain—to render the condition of the 
convict most wretched and degraded—to 
make Van Diemen’s Land what it now 
is, a hell upon earth—a fitting abode for 
the criminals, whom he by his tortures had 
converted into still worser fiends. He 
would most readily admit, that in so acting 
Colonel Arthur only obeyed the commands 
of the Colonial-office, that he in nowise 
outstripped or even acted up to the strict 
letter of those commands, and that he 
merely followed out the necessary conse 
quences of transportation, and enforced a 
system of punishments, the 
which was the deepest disgrace to this 
country. But he contended that the feel- 
ings, the habits, and the dispositions of a 
gentleman who twelve years had wielded 
the most uncontrolled authority, and for 
that period had administered, and could 
administer, such a frightful system of evil, 
must make him unfit to be the constitu- 
tional governor of a free province, inha- 
bited, not, as the Australian colonies were, 
by the ruffians, felons, prostitutes, and 
outeasts of Eneland, but bya high-minded 
and a moral race, who would feel most 
indignant at this insult. Nor were the 
other colonies of North America in that 
state of political repose and placid tran- 
quillity which would be most agreeable to 
the feelings of the noble Lord who calmly 
slumbered at the head of the Colonial 
Department. Newfoundland had refused 
to grant supplies. Was a coercion bill 
ready for that province? Were the reso- 
lutions to seize its revenues prepared ? 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island 
had both declared in favour of an elective 
Legislative Council ; and in New Brunswick 
the most perfect harmony did not exist 
between the Assembly and the Executive. No 
reliance, therefore, could be placed on these 
provinces in a struggle between this coun- 
try and Lower Canada. But to return to 
Lower Canada. The events to which he 
had referred, proved that the Canadians 
were determined not to submit to the man- 
dates of her Majesty's Ministers—to pre- 
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vent injustice by foree—and, if needs be, 
to defend their rights by an appeal to the 
sword. Now, what course did her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers intend to pursue? It 
seemed to him that they could prudently 
and wisely adopt but two courses. They 
ought either to attempt to conciliate the 
Canadians 7 acquiescing in all the de- 
mands of the House of Assembly, which 
were not inconsistent with the connexion 
of the two countries ; they ought to grant 
an elective Legislative Council, and by 
these and similar measures they might pro- 
long for some time the dominion of this 
country over Canada; the other and per- 
haps the wiser course would be now to 
propose a separation of the two countries, 
as the mass of the Canadian people no 
longer desired the dominion of this coun- 
try ; and when the greatest portion of the 
population of a colony felt dissatisfied with 
the authority of the mother country, then 
it appeared to him that the period Was 
arrived when a friendly separation would 
be beneficial to the interests of both coun- 
tries. These were the only alternatives 
whieh could be bene ficially adopted —the 
remaining alternative, the one which he 
feared Ministers intended to pursue was 
to adhere to their past policy, and to 
assert the supremacy of this country over 
Canada without redressing the grievances 
of the Canadian people. The inevitable 
result of such a course would be a civil war, 
unless the people of this country were, as 
he trusted they enough to 
forbid it, and to hurl from power the ad- 
ministration who would dare 
appeal to arms. He feared that it was the 
intention of Ministers to pursue the course 
which would lead to a civil war, 
he found they were sending troops to Ca- 
nada. Could the Ministers, he would ask, 
depend upon the soldiers in Canada? De- 
sertion, he understood, was going on to a 
great extent, especially in Upper Canada ; 
hardly a week passed that the muster-roll 
of each regiment was not diminished i 
this manner ; thirty soldiers in one se 
deserted from ‘Toronto alone ; parties were 
obliged to be stationed at the points of easy 
egress to the American frontier, in order t: 
prevent desertion, and these parties (gene- 
rally serjeants’ parties) sometimes deserted 
themselves. The 24th regiment, he had 
been informed, had nearly been renewed 
since it had been in Canada. Nor was de- 
sertion to be wondered at when the rate of 
wages and the demand for labour across 
A labourer could 


were. Wise 


to propose an 
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because 
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obtain from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
month; and as rich land costs only a dol- 
Jar and a half an acre, the labourer can, by 
a few months’ savings, make himself 
pendent. With regard to the demand for 
labour, 
kinds were pot unfrequently to be seen in 
Canadian papers :— Five thousand — la- 


inde- 


advertisements of the following 


bourers wanted at Indianopolis, Indiana, 
at from fifteen to twenty dollars a month, 
and board,” It seemed to him that 

British soldicr would be patriotic to 

romantic degree, who would not, even in 
time of peace, is fer twenty dollars a month 
and board in Indiana, to sixpence a day 
and the privilege of rg A flogged in the 
British army ; but in t! of war, 1 
an unjust and unholy war, as this woul 
be, the patr otism of a soldier who woul 
remain in the Lritish service one moment 
longer than he could help, would be mira- 


1] 
tl 


culous, tempted as that soldier u ndoubt« d 


i 
] 
a 
1 
j 


( 


\ 
would be by an offer of a portion of the 
territories of the sis nba party, for 
instance ; by ashare in the fertile posses- 
sions of the Land Company, or in the 
rich fiefs of Beauharnais. In all events, 
therefore, a war with Canada would be 
attended with the greatest difficulties. “I 
shudder, Sir,” said the hon. Baronet “at 
the idea of the consequences of a civil war 
with Canada; it would undoubtedly involv. 
this country in a contest with the United 
States of America: first, it would bring 
our Government Hs collision with the Go 
vernments of the ates bordering on Ca- 
nada, for Shai by thousands would 
swarm into Lower inada from Main 

Vermont, New York, nlp Kentucky, ani- 
mated they would be by the love of adven- 
ture-—animated still more by the desire of 
driving the last relics of monarchy from 
North America, tempted likewise hy the 
promise s of rich ule by the pos sessions of 
the anti-popular party ; in this respect, I 
say, let Texas bea warning of what we may 
expect from America in the event of a 
struggle for Canada. Though this inter- 
ference in the affairs of Canada would at 
first be confined to individual Americans, 
it would not terminate there; the con- 
duct of American subjects would not be 
passed over unnoticed by our Government ; 
complaints and remonstrances would be 
made to the Union, and the Union would 
be called upon to prevent its subjects from 
bearing arms against our troops: this, 
even if it were willing to do, it could not 
effect, for how powerful soever the cen- 
tral government of the United States may 
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bi when it woes along with the 


the people, it is most feeble when the peo- 
ple are opposed or indifferent to its com- 
mands, or when one or more of the sove- 
reign states are desirous of evading its 
de rees: it Is ex ictly in a case lke this 
eovernment of that 
republic is weakest; for how 


soever it may be, from general 


anxious 
views of 


poli y, to prevent all interference in the 


ft Canada—all hostilities with this 

count —vet | pe pie iil see in this 

struggle, but a repetition of their own 
’ P ~~ ] 

glorious struggle ft independence ; they 
1} 1 } 1 . a 

will behold in the conduct of England 

+ . ] +] 

towards Canada the sequel of t those despotic 

ae a ey eC ee eolited +] 

ind ubzyust pri Iples wincha little more 


than half a century 70 caused them to 


LK oul yok they will rejoice in 
the triumph of the Canadians, as the 
great al dl final vietory of de mocracy in 
sympathise 
with their northern brethren as sufferers 


XT +1 1 e *1) 
cew World—they will 


in the same great cause of liberty ; and 
inimated by these noble, these go d, 
and generous feelings, they will take a part 
in that confliet, which, whatever may be 
the temporary vicissitudes of war, will 
rminate till our dominion = in 
\merica be for ever destroyed. That 
that dominion should now be brought 
sincerely 
should ter- 
seals | fe e 
minate In peace and friendship 


hnevel te 


to a conclusion % for one, most 
desire it 
leaving 


behind it the memory of past kindnesses 


nd mutual benefits, paving the way to new 
more intimate connexions, arising from 
commercial intercourse and the opening of 
leaving, 

therefore, to this country all the advan- 
tages of a vast and inecrea Ing market for 
burden, 
vexation, and expense of governing a re- 


] Pa } ] 
new channels of beneficial t2 ide, 


our manutactures, without the 


Great would be the advan-_ 
tages of an amicable separation of the two 
countries, and great would be the honour 
isenting to 
paration ; and great would "We the 


SuCH a Se} 


this country would reap in cor 


renown which a Ministry would derive 
from prop osIng such a measure. I can 
endure to look at the consequences 
The expe nditure of 
mat as the y would 
ereatest among the evils 
will engender ; we must 


hardly 
of a forcible se paration. 
blood and of treasure, ea 
be, are not the 

which such a war 
calculate the baneful prejudices, the odious 
antipathies, which it will produce amongst 
nations, whose mutual interest it is to cul- 
tivate kindly feelings towards one another 
We must remember more than _ half 


wishes of 
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century has hardly sutheed to obliterate ‘ 


the bad feelings between this country and 
America, which resulted from the Ameri- 
can struggle for independence ; and now, 
, as they 


when the two nations have begut 
ought, mutually to admire and re S} ect one 
another, it n ust be a matter of the di epest 
regret to all thinking minds that a new 
contlic t should disturb the relations of amity 
which are equally beneficial to both. 
Moreover, such a war invariably appeals 
to the vilest passions of a nation-—to its 
worst national vanities, and tends, for a 
time, to put a stop t 
who fear t 


o all improvements ; 
he march of Improve- 


and many 
ment will, I doubt vot, gladly seize upon 
such an opportunity the present with 


tlie hope of occupying by war the national 


mind, and turning it away from the con- 
sideration of reform, and thus delaying, for 
atime, the progress of all reform I sin- 


cerely bral: that the pve op! of this co intry 
are enlightened enough to forbid such a 
war, to disregard the preju lices in favour 
of extended dominion, and count as little 
the loss of a useless portion of their terri- 
tories, when those territorics.can only be 
maintained by the infliction of such enor- 
mous evils. Should, however, a war take 
place, | must declare that I should more 
deplore success on the part of this country 
than defeat ; and though as an English 
citizen I could not but lament the disasters 
of my countrymen, still it would be to me 
a matter of less poignant regret than a 
success which would offer to the world the 
disastrous and disgraceful 
free und mighty nation succeeding by 
force of arms in putting down aud tvran- 
hisinge over a free 
nity struggling in 
rights. May such a calamity be averted, 


1 


May such a reproach never fall upon this 


recta le Olt a 


houeh feebler commu- 


4 
{ 


defence of its just 


country; but if unh ippily a war does en- 
sue, may speedy victory crown the efforts 
of the Canadians, and may the curses and 
execrations of the indignant people of this 
empire alight upon the heads of those Mi- 
nisters, who, by their misgovernment, 
ignorance, and imsprudence, involve us in 
the calamities of civil discord, and expend 
our national resources in an unholy strug- 
gle against liberty. 
~ Mr. C. Lushington appealed to the 
Chair whether such language as the hon. 
Baronet had used was proper for thie 
House to hear ? 

Mr. Hume: The hon. Baronet has 
liberty of speech, and when he thinks 


proper to express his sentiment: upon this 


CON 
« 
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r any other question in fitting language, 
I maintain no man should dare to interrupt 
him. 

Sir William Molesworth having inti- 
mated that he had concluded, 

Sir G. Grey, understanding that. the 
hon, Baronet had concluded his speech, 
would take the liberty of 


iddressino a few 


to the House. It was not his 


observations 


intention to enter upon a consi leration of 
ll the various topics which had been in- 
troduced into th discussion, and which 
he thought might well have been post- 
poned tillinformation respecting events in 
Canada should be before the Hot in an 
the hh | HH is confident that 
that rmation would nd » correct 
some of tl staten ts, O1 i micht 
] ' } 
pro} riy ch wtel { oross ml 
rept sentations of | t ind of the re il 
state of afta KIsth in Canada which 


had been made to tl louse. The hon. 
I Kilkenny, Westminster, 
and Leeds, would all lead the House to 
suppose that there was a conflict | 
the British Government on the one hand, 
and the undivided people of 
dent ce lony on the other. In the face of 
that House, and inthe face of the country, 
he denied the truth of that statement. The 
hon. Members who had spoken seemed 
very carefully tohave examined the Cana- 
lian , for the resolutions passed at 

! 


public meetin 


retween 


in indepen- 


( yapers 
pe! 


os by those of the inhabitants 
of t 
to tl 
been equally careful of noticing the nu- 


os ] ve 
es which had been heldindif 


1ose provinces who were In opposition 
PD : 
le Bi 


itish Government; but had they 


merous meetil 


ferent parts f the provinces, at which some 
of th most influe ntl rl fthe Can idians had 
recorded, in the strongest ind most per- 
spicuous manner, their sense of the value 
of the British Constitution, their decided 
attachment to the British constitution, and 
their firm determination to uphold by all 
means in their power the 
ising between the two countries ? 
not the 
a powerful and numerous minority de- 


nounced the measures which were taken 


COnne xion €X- 
Were 


se hon. Members aware that 


by some leading persons of influence in 
the Colonial Assembly, as destructive to 
their interests, for the prot ction of which 
they relied on their connexion with this 
country? The fact was, that the large 
class of which he spoke, having invested 
their capit il in the colony, in depe ndence 
on the security which the connexion with 
the mother country afforded, dreaded the 
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success of any measures which would 

to a Sseparat on ot the ¢ intries l ( 
however desirable it might to some | m 
Members in that House, uld be : S 
tended with rutnous results not only to | 
the British but also to the French 1 pu- \ 
lation of ¢ tha - ian b C G I ne 

the House, t rat that pO} ( t 
many advantages und the f 

the British Crown, ! 

lightly taxed; they possessed 

leees of Brit subjects, tl 

leges were more respected by B 

Government than thev w | 

colonists once amaigan 

pulati 1 Of th unit | - | 

also inform the Hou t t 

ereat portion of the colony 

thie unhappy state of th } 

been refer at al I { 1 

great public calan port 

provinces wasiIna 5 itent tio 

and li not actt illy l re t te 
bordering that té. ( i ( 

taken place veen | Dita 

the British tre ps But such l 

did not extend oy he greater p 

the surface of the ec lony, for there was a sen 


large district 1u which the at 
Government was respecte 
Member for Westminster h 
the unhappy occurrence w 
during the last month at 


had charged the Government 


ithority of the | Sul 
d. ‘The hon. mitted 
ad referred to | intel 


hich occurred 


part with a lawless mob, and with « 
sine the French Ca | S, 
them out of t] OW 

M ¥F Be der s id, h 
the Government \ Lint 
He had only stated, t ch 
Opinion of the Canadian pt | 

Sit G@. Grey was surprised to | 1, that 
the peopl of the colony ot 
that in that affairthe Fi ch i S 
were the aggressors, and it they ( 
driven out of the town by the in 
inhabitants. The British I \ 


called oul, 
? To prot ct 


il was true; 
purpose Mr. P 
perty from those whose feel 


excited by an 


was to the interference of the Government couduct 
that Mr. Papineau owed the preservation fi 

of his property. Allusion had been mad ferred t 
tothe hostility which existed between th lranspe 
two races composing the Canadian popu- sent m 
lation. That was a fact der ply to be ce } if 
plored ; but the Government had honestl Va ntert 
and Z ralou ly appli d the mselve: to remove ‘ mitt 


ino | ' 
Ines had been i> 


unprovoked outrage, If t t Col 
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Colonel Arthur’s conduct differed very 
materially from that entertained by the 
hon. Baronet. It was his opinion, that 
the colony of Van Diemen’s Land flou- 
rished under Colonel Arthur’s rule to an 
unprecedented extent, and under circum- 
stances naturally disadvantageous. The 
hon. Baronet l.ad said, that Colonel Arthur 
had only executed his instruciions. It 
was, then, the  instructioys, and not 
Colonel Arthur, that ought to be blamed. 
Colonel Arthur had served under various 


colonial secretaries, and had 


marks of approbation from many holding 
different political opmions. On his return 
to England from that colony, Colonel 
Arthur did not shrink from meeting the 
charges brought against him. Not one 
could be substantiated; indeed, ouly one 
was persisted in, and it would be in the 
recollection of the House, that that was 
satisfactorily refuted. An hon. Member 
asked whether he had not heard of a cer- 
tain Honduras memorial. In answer to that 
question, he might state, that the hon. 
Member for Southwark had a few nights 
ago given notice of a motion forthe produc- 
tion ofa letter sent from Honduras to Lord 
Bathurst in 1822. He had looked for the 
document but had been unabie to find one 
of that description; but he discovered a 
memorial presented in the preceding year 
from Honduras, deprecating the return of 
Colonel Arthur in the strongest terms. 
There also existed another document re- 
lating to Colonel Arthur’s conduct in 
liberating certain persons whom he be- 
lieved to be unjustly held in slavery. This 
brought on him t!e odium of the slave- 
masters; but it was found afterwards that 
his conduct was perfectly proper. When, 
therefore, the hon. Member for Southwark 
made his motion, he would take care also 
to call for a copy of those two documents. 
He was confident that the choice made by 
the Ministry of this officer for the Govern- 
ment of Canada would be fully justified 
by the wise liberality and firmness with 
which ke would discharge his duties. The 
hon. Member for Leeds had stated, that 
many British troops had fallen. He saw 
no reason for believing that statement ; 
and indeed he did not think that even 
one had fallen. In conclusion he ex- 


rece ived 


pressed his confidence, that the Govern- 
ment, backed by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, would be enabled to stem the tide 
of insurrection in Canada, and to restore 
to that colony the advantages of peace 
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and tranquillity, which it might long enjoy 
under the dominion of the British Crown. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if the present 
position of affairs in Canada was 
attributable to the conduct or miscon- 
duct of any particular party in Canada, he 
should have thought it desirable to have 
waited for the papers proposed to be laid 
on the table by the noble Lord; but 
considering the existing posture of affairs 
in that province to be the natural conse- 
quence of an infant colony opening into 


manhood, he did not see how the infor- 
mation which the papers contained could 
assist their discussion, The conduct which 
idopted by the British Govern 
ment towards Canada he would not call 
criminal, but he would give it a nam 
which generally implied what was worse 
« i 
than a political crime ; he should call it a 
political blunder. An hon. Member had 
attempted to show that the conduct of the 
British Government in Canada had not 
been oppressive. That might be considered 
oppressive by a people en the other sid 
of the Atlantic which would not be con- 
sidered oppressive in this country. The 
conduct of Marshal Suchet in the Govern- 
ment of several provinces in Spain had 
been greatly admired out of that country. 
He had introduced into those provinces 
improvements ; and his 
administration of power was infinitely 
superior to that of the preceding 
authorities. Yet the resistance of the 
people of those provinces to his measures 
was justifiable, for the changes were not 
in accordance with their wishes. We 
miust not judge of the feelings and 
principles of the inhabitants of other 
countrics by our own feelings and princi- 
ples. blow well was it said by Mr. Fox 


iad be 


4 


, 
the oreatest 


with reference to the Canadians, in the 
debate on the Quebec Bill, ‘* Make them 
feel that their institutions may be advan- 
tageously compared with the republican 
Institutions of neighbouring states.” Who 
would tell him (Mr. Warburton), when 
during the last twelve years the table of 
the House had been covered with petitions 
from the Canadians complaining of their 
grievances, when Committee on Committee 
had been appointed to take those griev- 
ances into consideration, and when the 
justice which this country always professed 
its disposition to administer had been so 
tardy in its administration as not to be 
worth having—who would tell him that 
the Canadians had no cause for dissatis- 
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fora state of imdependenc | 
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considered whether thos demands 

to objects Wi Lhi¢ ( ins tl 

thought desirable. If, on th wl 0 
COnCcE ssion to tuose d mands would hay 
introduced a great portion ol dgemoct 
tic arrangement, what had that to ao 


with the question whether tho wrang 


ments would be consistent with i} 
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; Why not give thie Canadian peo] 
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3 but,” exelaimed 1 oppouents of t 
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all the changes thi 
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terms of an amicable separation, they languas had th ight heat inded 
would derive from it all the adv intaves hin of th ana \ ht a rd had 
which he had described, and many more been viven tothe} le of Ireland, ‘* T 


which he would not take up the time of in God, but kee p your powder iv: 

the House by enumerating ; and, so far. alt zh loyalty bd peace id en 
from losing the advantages of theconnexion talked , It had been shov h 
between the colony and the mother coun-  ¢ dians might obtain the g { 

try, those advantages would be increased cess, when they came in c 

to a tenfold degree. But, independently Majesty's troops. He did not expect that 
of the question of separation, (and a t holding the high station occupied by 


separation was not inevitable at the present the hon. Member for Westminster na 


moment), Government had the alternative the hon. Baronet, the Member for Leeds, : 





of granting all the changes which the would have adopted such a cours 










Canadians wanted wheth Y iyoanie oOo mage 1 oO} neh far uAge i i 
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the sentiments which had been 
that night by those hon. Mem- 

There than ¢ 
niuent fallacy pervaded the whole of 
statements of the 
Member for Leeds, 


That, howeve mr, Was no Mm itter for SUTpIis¢ 


nishment 
Tt d 


bers, 


ull 


Was more ne pro- 
and 


B ionet, the 


he arguments 
hon. 
< nee j bah 
as it Was the common mode of the s 


1 
politicians to which the hon, 


kan t of 


Baronet loneed, and of which he bad 
apparently become the head since the Jat 

Member for Bath had lost his seat in that 
Ilouse, to pretend to a monopoly of all 
the information regarding Canada. Many, 
however, were at least equally well in- 
formed with themselves; and while the 
hon. Gentleman tried to alarm that House 


and the country by exageverated state 


ments, he would venture to put forward 
avery different picture, founded on solid 
The only effect of the hon. 
Baronet’s language would be, to stimulate 


information. 


the ethorts of those who were opposed to 
the Government in Canada. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had said the extent of desertion from 
the army was enormous, but he could tell 
the hon. Baronet that although the induce- 
ments were very great, desertion had been 
the province 
discontent than previously. ‘The 
had next that all the 
people of Canada were averse to British 
and rule. Now it ought to be 
recollected that the population of Lower 
Canada was one fourth British, and three 
fourths Freneh, and the British were all 
but universally in favour of the 
ment of Canada by the mother country. 
Nor 
averse to British connexion as had 


much less since was in a 
state of 
said 


hon. Baronet 


connexion 


voverhs: 


were the French Canadians so much 
been 
represented, They were peaceable, quiet, 
and orderly, and in the main as much 
attached to the mother country as the 
Biitish population. Their 
who had great influence over the people, 
entertained the same feelings of attachment 
tu England, and had no wish for a separa- 
When the hon. Baronet talked of 


pri sts, too, 


tion. 


the causes of the disturbance ia Canada, | 


further for those causes than 
was proper. If he had*been called on to 
account for the state of exeitement in 
which that country unhappily was, he 
out of the number of 
causes which might be stated, the inflam- 


he looked 


woulc. not have left 


matory harangues which had been ad- 


dressed to the Canadians, not only in their | 
! country, and who were attac hed to British 


own country, but nearer home, and within 
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sure the country would hear with asto-| the walls of that House. 
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During last 
Session, and in former Sessions, some of 
the speeches delivered in that House had 
been of the most inflammatory kind; and 
he sorry to find that 
course of conduct was not vet abandoned, 
the standard of insurrection, 
It he were to follow the 


arcuments which had been used in regard 


was such a 
although 
had be en rats dl. 
yn with Canada 


to the value of oure 


he thought he would have little difficulty 


NUE XI 


in showing t] conclusions to have been 
erroncous. ‘The advantages of separation 
were stated to be three,—a vreater outlet 
to our manufactures, an increase In oul 


shipping, and a wider opening for emigra- 
tion. In reeard tothe first and the last 
he would not make any observations, but 
confine himself to the second, with which 


he was more intimately acquainted. Wath 


reference to the second head, he could 
state the conclusions to have been most 
erroneous; but he thought the question 


ought not to be examined on such narrow 
erounds, and that it ought to be investi- 
vated on principles of national justice and 
national With regard to the 
shipping being increased, he would ask 
the hon. Baronet if he knew that all the 
carrying trade between Great Britain and 


honour. 


the United States was in the hands of the 


Americans. There was no foundation, 
there fore, fon the inference that the separa 
tion of Canada from the mother country 
would be beneficial to the shipping in 
terest. He that 


national justice and national honour were 


would say, however, 


involved in this case, and he was not a 
little astonished 
P 


the hon. Member for 


at what had been said by 
Westminster, that 
those who deserted would have a part ot 
those rich lands which the Government 
had given to the American Land Com- 
pany. That, th y were told, was to bea 
part of the spoil—that was the rich prize 
which was to be the reward of desertion. 
Now he would ask whether it were jus- 
tice to those who had invested then 
capital in that speculation, a specula- 
tion which had beneficial to 
Canada,—he would ask whether it were 
justice that they should be deprived of the 
ruarantee for the capital they had invested, 
trusting to the good faith of the Govern- 
Had those also who had emigrated 
claim upon this country, and were 
they to give up Canada to those who would 


been most 


ment 2 


no 


oppress those individuals who had left this 
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Such a course would not 


\ | | “ofl 
would be di eracelul 


and to this countrs 


connextions ? 
be justice, and it 
to the Government 
For these 
Member foi 
than expr 


} 
OU, 


reasons h ; the ( oht the 
Ashburt | 
| 


! 
yn I) ia done no more 
Ss ah bouest indiguaticn at thre 


language used by those who had adv 


such a disgraceful line of policy. Whe 
the House was in flames would they st p 
to inquire the cause, vould th not first 
seck to extinguish the burni Phi 
hou. Member for Bri Iport might indulge 
1) philosophi al harangues, but he felt 


that the advant ize of colontal pOsscss 

was too great to be disposed of, as the 
Member and the little band of 
politicians with which he was surrounded 
thatth 
country would not consent to part with 
them so easily. Allusion had be 
with the 
America, and an analogy bad been 
attempted to b : 


1 
hon. 
seemed to wish, and li 


Was Sure 


ih mace 
to the war 


drawn betwixt the pre- 


sent condition of Canada and that of 
the United states p eyious to the break ng 
out of that war. If, however, the ma 

ter were fully and fairly examined, it 
would be found that » such analogy 


existed. The hon. Gentlemen oppos 


‘ ! | } ; % 
begged the whole question by Saving th 
a 
i 


the Ciovernment in an 


i “peal ee) 
Had not, 1] hoped 


hoped they Wot | tO Wal 

would take place, notwithstanding th 

sneer of the hot Miember tor West- 
1 } ] 


minster, who ventured to say that | 
supposed that hon | 
of the House where he (Mr. Youn) sat 


would support a war, because they might 


profit by it. He believed that there was 
no justifiable foundation whatever for th 
attempt which had been made to subvert 
thr British power im Can da, and that 
the attempt ; 
Support among the great mass of 

Canadian people. On the contrary, | 
believed that if that contingene: 
arise which the hon. Member for Brid- 
port seemed to anticipate, they 
put themselves in opposition to the insur- 
gents, and assist in the 
the authority of the British Government. 
Had not many hon. Members declared on 
the hustings, from which they had recently 
come that House, as he did, that 
they were in favour of the policy pur- 
sued by the Government, and was there 
any dissatisfaction expre ssed i 
Stituents when they heard that declara- 


into 


by the con- 


ex 


maintenance of 


tion? None. Indeed, he believed that 
{| peopl of this country would rathet 
reject candidates if, like the hon. Membet 
I Westminster, th V openly avowed 
their desire t S ¢ thre colony s crificed to 
} | it ot 1 few outs res. 1 ho 
] ito wt auce 1 thi , bu urchyy 
nd ri mito Canada 1] pr thus 
e had Iwavs cted thie 
| | ! neasure aud not men If 
it could be proved that thos 1 
iitrusted with the pi rs of wovernment 
in Canada abused their trust, let them 
| led t iccount, and im] hed, and 
punished. Butin the mean time, until 
( isorder hich hadnuow unfortunately 
broken out were put down by a salutary 
ul f th iuthority and executive powers 
{ he should feel it his duty to 
ve hh ppert to tt Crovernment tn 
thi they were pursuln One word 
1) a iO | } AYE nber tol W estminstet 
ul led to one outraue said to have been 
committed by some belonging to that 
) { the Canadian ho were attached 
to t | sh Grovernment;: but | > did not 
vthu 9 i t I t utra 3 
nitt d bvt cdisaites | o| t S who 
ni nstances had to magist S, 
\ by threatening their liy com- 
pelled them to resign th m SS101 
\] (rrote, in th { SIV S 
| mal uj 1 thie p sent 
d not intend to expose hin { to 
ch QO u or xpres- 
S » and exul —expres 
: hy | Dp he and 
st ISthy apt ad by the | .M bet 
oke last | by ral oth 
| n t ot} | f the House 
». Crent \ ) t b ind 
( 1 fee ry ni ubyject was 
j (i )) nd ( nce } lf 
} Live ( ! bosom rie lurk- 
O line of trit | it rested solely upon 
tl lleetion that he was of the 
small ritv wh trered thet nost 
i0U pposition to he fatal resolu. 
tons of the | S| Sessio l i } had 
viven rth to ali tl pres dgisasters mn 
Canada i] uld not have the respon- 
ibility of th resolutions 1 con- 
sclet , taking them 1 ¢ nex vith 
all the conseqt s tO W they r 
desti | to rive birt! i ng tha 
could be offered lin here was no part 
f hh sublic conduct to wh he looked 
back \ 1 such 1 puaimhed itineat hs 
t +} whic i | } f 


1ffar 5 of (anada-— 


to the 
Hous 


! 


if possible, the 


others, h d carried his opposition 
that the forms of the 
llow, to 


utmost v ree 
A 


preve it 


) 


passing ianythbing so unjust as those re- 


solutions to which all the present calami- 
Every 


ties of Canada were attributable. 


prediction which the opponents of the re- 
solutions ventured to hazard had since 
been verified, and more than verified, in 
thie way ol calaniitous con equences, How 
ever d savreeabie tt micht be to the hon. 


rtain the idea 


1, he was quut 


ntiemen Opposite to ent 


uwion from Canad 


h the sub- 





sure that no person could werg 


ject well without seeing that that to] 
ist, before lone be brought under th 
mature consideration of every reflecting 
man in the kingdom. When ti resolu- 
tions of last year were under discussion, 
hie said that there were two things, eith 
of which it was desirable (though cer- 


4 


equa ly desirable ) 
plish, cither an amicable union, or, at least, 


the pre- 


sture of affairs he very much feared 


aration, from 


nor the other of these 


‘ a 
be W ithin 


rmatives would soon ther 
reach Notwithstanding the urgency of 
\ tin and the great changes of cireun 
tances which had since taken place, he 
! etted to find the same tone acd pred by 
t Government and the on. Gent 

ported t] VIEW of th G r 

tas that by w h th seeme ) 
inspired when the fatal re lutions Ww 
ui} r adiscussion He revi ted to fii 1 
tue ( yn fidence expressed by the Go- 
vernment and by somany hon. Gentiemen 
oni Oppo il side of the Hot , that at 
wanted only the expression of a stron 
opinton from a large majority in th 


Pritish Parliament at once to put down all 
lea oil sista n the minds of the pe 
ple of Canada Last vearall the disturb- 
mes, all the disquiet of the province 


is attribu'e a few agitators, who were 
| 


rnificant and unworthy oi 


ous regard; andeven now, the same 


} } } 
hanvuag Was bye ld, although 


alter occurrence took place ty show thatsuch 
nothing better than the grossest 


occurrence 


Lalxs Was 


elu It had been asserted by many 
(; tlemen in the course of the debate , that 
e Was 010 an logy between the prese nf 
of Canada and that of the provinces 
United States in 1774. But he had 
t heard one single argument to prove to 
there was any disparity whatever 
Det w 1} the twO Cases. Hie contended 
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“ite 
not only that the 
towards Canada was 
the treatment of England 
i nited yf that i 


ol 


Us 


| neland 
that of 
thr 


ANCES 


treatment 


analog to 


tow irds 


ites ore 


of which the Canadians e aiplained Were 
ilso in every respect exactly analogous t 
the vrievances of which the United tat 
J | o arose 
| 


in fact, out of the right of the British 
Governmen to take the peopl s money. 
Phat was the chief ground of th com 
p! nt of the ( fed tates in 17745 if 
was also thec! i ground of the compiaint 
ot ( jaca al the pres nt moimeit By 
the resolutions of last year, the Canadian 
, , ; 
peonle were sul Hthally Gepriy dl ! ali 
H t ’ i 
’ 
controt over Ul rown revenues and t' ell 
| 1] 1 
own SUry Ile had listened wit 1 
pris to the hor yeemt hol LK 
(Mr. Gladstone hen | ud, aS he had 
Ci ( il eveniny, th l isnot amet 
speculatis Vali of 
prin but a s ies t ] i ad on 
i i { 
1) slon bad lead t a | ites 
of Amen 1to Shake OF VOK brit wna 
Phat statem t was ent | inacecurat 
] rot | i} } 
it as not we ry ) L tne than the 
peecn of r. Bu upon th subyect to 
be e ce it sit res of th 
Americans It of th asst 
med ri. 4 i¢ I i P I tt 
t ' 1 ly 
ae ti OW ( iting f{ i OV 
Leoislature. { if fact t | } 
‘ lal t dd ( { tie aid 
not ise t it at clarmed om { 
I t t t mere ¢ hh ¢ ! if 
which ea th { ly ) I ted 
wo vh \ l iv d, i 
1 rT } 
MW i) { a nc ive died tuan 
s bmit {to what t 1 to be thie 
LOTUSLIee indo ty \ ol th mothe 
| ] 1 4 r + + 
untry. He believed that no great prac 
a ] | 
tica WwVabye had be entailed u| i 
Canada, any re thant the United 
‘ 7 ¥ 1 
Stat but the British Legislature unfor- 
tunately assumed over the former, as 1 
bail as seas eats bs atiecasivel 
oad done Over the tatier, a vrht of control 
, ' 
which, however the noble Lord, the Mem 
ber for Stroud (Lord Jobn Russell) might 
' 
regard it, he was sure would have been 


considered by the Lord Russell of former 


| ‘ | 
days, and by Algernon Sydney, as equal 
to a sentence of slavery. Llthe neh lit 
admitted that in th pre Sent circumstances 


be 


colony F 


the q iestion of 


union, ors pat ition 
tween the mother country and the 





was accompanied with difficulties peculiar 
to the 1 me, yet he maintained that the 
British Legislature must not fear or even 
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‘ P } ] 1 P F 
delay to face the evils ol hich wt had a ii ] ; ed.t ¥) 
itself been the caus \iter matt } brane of +t] Ilo vith if Ric 
1 | " 1 : * : 
had come to 1 pas is that im. mipty ioinal na ee] 
] 1 > 
ey now stood tl Wada, LO ( | 1) t. on ould suppo t] { 5 
they now stood m ¢ , I sur 
xr | | H } | : } t ] ‘ ‘ 
the British Le FISTALILLS hop to oN 1 «i " ' ! ll for ; 7 
the ¢ lon N ept { su \ i ul r 
how could it ¢ | t occu} tally uni , eae ' 
' . 
t } { | ‘ \ ! } ] 
t29n of the counts ( rt j cil ' | 
’ , ) 
one of « Linual , rev } t] ' t | r the Wr { 
the feels ¢ { f ‘ 1) i ' t 
‘ id b H el mit l | I ti 
to submit to it t} t! t 
ntaves, | | | \ I 1 ( 1 
met must | { i ( t I 
b W tn | rehasing i t 4 { I I ! ! 
' . 1 | ' ; 
coercion % E 7) 
} { | E ‘ +} + + ‘ + , 
a wh thei il i th ay it | Ss I i 
{ . \t ; ¢ t ¢ + byevy ) t 
( t 
: i i : 
’ i Cat | \ { \ 1 2re 
a l 
been 1 , t ! ! e ots I 
tl] G 
cert n thata oO ! 5 


when the l Us Uli ntel Ot ! ft \\ t not ratl tin 

the colony wert q “HES aq, i a f prot { nh 1 | 

triumph at the superior power Of noland, t} British Coy nent 

Ow a li 
| 


justice A 


> ¢ 


id hou , 
they would with men who, t ih tt that Car ia W nal l 
t 


men like hemsely Ss, wel still les us , nn which was d Wa r\ 





remaining, i they couid ao so wil 
In connexion with England as the mothe: ment vuld be femptea it 


country. 


ere 


es, 


. 
i 
: 

; 
; 


s 


Tinks 


Spot 


| | / 1// 


ct ot mech called themselves ( il- 
and in the party 
lrishmen. men 


but 


a certain 
another 


Phose 


medians other 
called 


1 } } 1 ] } 
to whom he alluded talked 


| 
themselves 
! 


as if hort 
those of their own—he would not hic 
tion, but—party were entitled to the rights 


and feelines 


Say, 


of Irishmen, So it wv 


iw party in) Canada. 
i 


Only tho who be- 
] 


longed to a faction were regarded as having 
i 


: 4 | \+¢ ] 4 
any rignuts at all \t least there was on 
ee > a ee i 
fourth Ot british biood in 4 i} na Of 
: : 
the other thi fourtl a very large por- 


tioh of the pe ppl were 


Britis: Government. Phe hon. Member 
for Bridport had made a kind of philo 

} | hic] oly hh 1 
pica } Ch, Which Was Calm enough in 
ts tal but into which he introduced doc- 


trine t! vers Fevers I calm and which 
were very incousistent with othe passage 
of his own speech. For imstance, mm on 
part he talked of the justice of th s 
of the colonist , as ustalning their claims : 
and in another, of the popular will b 





ing the only ground upon which 
popular claims rested; and he cone 
tended, thot because a may ity held 
certain opinions and claimed certain rights 
they ought to be conceded. The qu fiou 
“i iot with the hon. Gentleman, whet! 
were well for ided, but simply whethel 
) ority lhered t rtthem. El I | Lhe 
political rights In any man, or any 
finen. He contended tl the Cana- 
per »] had ceri 4 hts manatil 
from pec titution, awardedtothem 
by the competen powel to the ] hts in 
tla r full extent they mig ] tly lay 
claim; but any attempt to demand ar 
t in s beyond those ri rots W Ot COSI 
Cie red 5 re helli ) aud oucht not to gam 
that sympathy from hon, Memb oppo- 
site, which he need hardly say how far had 
provoked the present state of things. But 


of this chance 


1, that the bes 


as . ' . he : ne 
et bringing pack the colonists to subordinas 


tion was a manifestation in that House 
fo support he would not say the rights and 


} \ 
honour of the { rown mer ly. but thie 


part of the 


loy 
populatic i, 
; } 1: 

independence, which 


( 
ch by the 


were threatened as mu success of 

the pre ent rebellious party as they would 

In 1b cm ju red by \ forelgn p rer, Did 

anybody Ippo that aif that pa ty suc- 
i 


ae } : ] 
ynising Canada, it could 


rena mae py dent? Would not America 
aid in effecting its separation for the pur- 
pose of ¢ ing if Or would they not 
be er iy to turn to America f He 
hoped her Majesty’s Ministers would not | made, 
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Ld) »f fhe House l tos 


of this serious 
question, but that as early as possible they 
| the whole of the Members of 


would eall 
that Hlouse together to luvestigate so im- 


delay the consideration 


portant a subject, and that the noble Lord 
announcement which 
short li still thre 


would reconsider th 
es } 
tit hick 


made, and 
proposed 


More 


uljournment, 


I> J ] 1 
Captain Pech lamented the ton 
‘ ' 4 1 a ! 
ana maul Lh ich that discussion had 
: ou? : 
been carried on, and he must espec illy 


( spress bis di sent from the observations of 
| \ »> ‘ +7 , . 
th i 1. LATO Liit Viember [01 Leeds, 


Nova Scot i 
found mak- 


1 
and to thr 


‘Pe 
ew Brunswick would b 


nmon cause with Canada, 


from. tl ran of the British army, in 
( of open hostilities. Nova Scotia and 
New Bruuswick were in precise ly ‘the same 
situation now as was the province of Ca 


} 


war with tl 


ie United 





states. Ual la might then have easily 
romed t $ states but had not = so 
d nes l { t| ime reason whieh rc- 
trained he ¢ nadians tuen uld actuate 
the inhabita of Nova Scotia and New 
Brun k t | !) t day ind with 
res] t to desertions, th Il knew what 
inducements were | 
( 1 Wal wd 13 ¢ { 
been st¢ | V tiie 
anticipated, thei 
mn he u \ 
the hon. Baron 
\ tever micht be t ultimate extremity 
referred to in that discussion, Ministers 
would not 10: th idvic of th hon. 
Baronet, t Member for Oxford, and 
\ uld oft consent t in\ pre | sition for l 
shorter adjournment; he thought that such 
i shortening of the vacation would be most 
unsatl factory, < id t} t usted that the 
House and the eountrv would rely on the 
od intent and discretion of her Majesty’s 


; that althou 
might be distasteful to many hon. 
both sides of the House that it 


VOL 
than the Ist of Febru- 


T 7 7? 

Vil Maclean said, 
bers on 
arliet 


rinally proposed, still from the 


should meet ( 

ry as ofr 

p ie en : 

this subject, a sub- 
J > 

he 

eration 


prepared 


thought, 
of the 
was 
hon. Baronet, 
of Oxford, 


views of the 
Viember for the University 
d in the suggestion he had 


vas of opini n that Parliamen 
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Should without any loss of time, tal info [f to 1 yverny interest of 





Its deep and most scrious consideration the | col | { t present 































present condith n ol l.o er Canada, t| bef } l t | tif th 


rebellious position of which made it nec ot ¢ \, tinge on the ] iple of het 
| | 

ry to have th opmion of th | Gg slature tut l | [ Val sto 

of thiscountry ; and the rlhier the Pat les arlian 


lame nt proceeded to the discharge f that { \ Lait W O 


import int duty thi b tter it W ula | b tt) ( 1 1} t » Faria ¢ nig@nt thir k 
for the character of the mot] y me en Ate 

and the best mterests of t ‘ar “3 ae : () 
could not avoid all to sé | G ny tT 
points of the speech which had beer sd tell him (Mr. M t becam 


vered by the hon. Member for Bridt i t | 
a spect ch remarkable tor the sing rea yst wil )} 
crepancies between the doct! prea | ibmitt Lidl : to 

by the hon. Member rich the buct t f I of Great 
hitherto pursucd in the House with regard | | lam tv of that Lezisla- 
to Canada. ‘| doctrin ol th Hol { Lust : i tion ft meas 
Member for Bridport was, that it signified | 4 ed colonist hat beeam 


nothing what had been the language, what | of t they must act in 
} ‘ +¢ | | { . ‘ { ‘ $ ? 
the course of conduct, n matt wheth ( yw rity 
it was rebelliou ( tre il] 1\ t " Ual } | | 
: - : 
Inattered not to the ) Viemlt f t t bhey ire] ted eitl 
| 
Subjeets of tt Qu i ( I t I O t ] 
Overt treas , OF OD Lilt { | 
remembered that their complaints had not \ a 7 
} ] 4 1 ; . rt ‘ 
been attended to by the Legislature of this eC] » of of ( 
Kine lom \ \ h ag og lt kx 
Canada was a colony of this ¢ t u 
was she an independent tion? Why { 
: 
the hon. Member for Bridport pushed his b h 
argument but a few steps further, every lian Legislature, ef ( 
colony might ta precisely the sam iuf IS s ted e tot met with 
eround as Canada, aud when Brit «| , which, according n to tl 
; ca 
Legislature, or the Crown under which \iember for Leeds, wa hed ina 
such colony was by conquest p! ice’ dc- su om f \ hs moth 
’ | + ¢ } . ; + >) \\ t . 
clared that th CO} VY was wrong int Wy i\ ( : m 
. . er + , ye ' t ‘ +} ' ¢ + ¢ ‘ } 
course WhICn it wa Pursuit eee ntsay at i i ma 1) lame of 
| ' ] Be 4 , + 
the course it had taken was right by reason « ( $s, it was t ‘ourse 
~ 1 } ] i 4 ‘ ‘ 
of its being supported by the majority of LCI 1 t ( i which referred 
] | er ] , 
the peopl of that particular CC nv. \ H | \ Vv. WILD ft 
Nay, the same¢ doctri might be brovent ‘I ; } but when t 
. } Misoht¢ + } ] rt 4 ‘ rs ] 
even nearer home. Might it not equally Earl of Gos t t his duty t 


be applied to anothei portion ol her Ma- mak et mati in i I I of her 

Jesty’s, dominions separated from Great M vy, was this Tfous be told by 

Britain only by the sea, as indeed was Ca- hon. Members 1 Wel h th 

nada, and then would the hon. Member advocates of that com of proceedings : 
for Bridport declare that however treason- which might or might t be treason- 

able the language used, however rebel- able, that it was justitiable in some of the 

lious the feeling mantle sted, still it was to Mmagistracy to | | t nd parcel fa 

be justified by being in accordance with meeting who tore down the Queen's pro- 

the views of the majority of the people? clamation and treated it with insult ? Th 

It was admitted that the Canadas wei meeting had been held : t d nee 

both colonies of this country, and had Her Majesty’s authority, and when those 
established in them two indepen t le. ntlemen were d issed from the com- 
gislatures, but at tl 


gislatures invariably conferred with the yal authority they appointed justices " 


he same time those le- mission of the peace for thus « 


mother country upon any Course that Was ot | Ir OWll, ind unacera lio agree~= 


thought important to be pursued with re- meut bound themselves to pay no obedi- 
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public service stood higher, no a oe 
one better qualifi at hi trust 

in him. He was a fricnd whom | G t | a 
not seen tor vears; but 1 might saf 

sav that every minister wit! } he had ' 

had communication 1 { 
which hi had been hi { 
one p litical } irtv oO t} i} , was |} f ' ‘ er 
fectly satistied with tl 

that vallant fhicer h isch 

duty. 

Mr. John & 

the neces I | ' 

from any len ' 

he cous) | 
which bad be u that Fe 

he consid { t 

would be a | \ . 
nada before tl ire I \ ! \t 

and beforeany cc t ! i! 

tothese scntim j 

membered that low ( 

very verge of } u 

flames of rebell iN 

there hie t1 

would had t 

earlier day 1 { 

the ré ID O i 

must atthe same ti 

ment tha { 
ber for Wes 
ofa collision | 

re . . 

nd tt wmnsu { 
shi ula ( hie 

leliver ( 
but at any rat 
ratulation, 1 | 
p nit oul a i 

ttl b] \ 
by which the ce n ¢ 
neetior ith t l 
the n 
MOSt ANXIOUS | } t] l P 
th le] e would | \ 
period, and that uy t 
would be more 1 
sentiments expressed by th ) i 
his opening speech than had been 
that evening. 

Mr. CG, Hindley s 1, toatl f { | c f Q 
any one vote which he had gt in that 1 "Ty ; ; 
House with which he was better sat 
than another, it was on ft ! le ! , ; ie t 4 | , 
resolutions re rarding mada. tle tl . 
that all must most earnestly d ( 
Government should take some con: { ur ¢ \ 
— = this nan 2 bs von. H ) ' that might de- ; 
cepre¢ ited some of the « ‘pl ion ¢ i } ion 1 suce i 
use of by his hon. Friend, the J 
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Lord J. Russell said, he thought the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, could hardly have been 
in his place when he made the 
which he had originally communicated to 
the House. He would be 
to put the hon, 
possession both of what he had stated, an 
what he 
stances of the case. He had been 
to move the of the House 
to-morrow to the Ist of February. 

compla it made to that, 
House was ready to leave the 
: of the arrangement and ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Canada, as 
well as of the other parts of the empire to 
her Majesty’s Government. 
of things, he 
volunteer proposition, namely, that instead 


statement 
r leave. therefore 
m leave, therefore, 


> . ] 4] 
Baronet and others it 


! 
} 
A 
considered the actual circum 
. 

about 
adjournment 
from 
There was no 
and the 


responsibililty 


In this state 


came forward to make a 


of adjourning to the Ist of February, the 


adjournment should be to the 16th of 


did not do SO On the 
Government felt 
hitting for 


January; but he 
that the 


+ 


selves unable to take measures 


them- 


ground 


immediate emergencies or that he thought 
} 1) | 


it was absolutely necessat 
should be assembled to ei 


meut able the 
Government to take thos ps which the 
maintenance of the honour avd interest 
of the Crown required. What he did state 


vas, that he thought, with uncertain in- 
telligence published, and with other intel- 
lizence received combined, that it was not 
according to the Parliamentary constitu- 
tion of the country to adjourn for five 
weeks without asking the 
Parliament on 
policy which the Government might think 
fitto pursue. It was with that view that 
he proposed the adjournment he had last 
stated; if he had proposed to adjourn 
for a week he should have proposed that 
for which there was no immediate necessity, 
namely, the immediate assembly of the 
House, and he should likewise have run 
the risk of there not being that full attend- 
ance of Members which he thought neces- 
sary in order to take the opinion of the 
House with respect to Canadian affairs, 
He trusted thatthehon. Gentleman would 
be satisfied with this explanation, and 
that he wou!d perceive that her Majesty’s 
Ministers had no intention to shrink 
from the responsibility which attached 
to them, or to cast that responsibilily 
upon Parliament from any apprehension 
which they entertained that they should 
not be able of themselves to adopt measures 


concur!) 
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nee of 
that reneral course of 
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suflicient for the matters with which they 
had to deal. Had this debate not 
carried on in the manner in which it had 
been conducted, he should have bad little 
but he thought it necessary 


been 


now to add; 


to notice uu some cdegree the speeches 


} 
] 
which had been inade that nicht, aud 


( 
tone and laneua e adopted 


especially th } 

in m ny of thos Sy ches, Ile did not 
find fault with the philosophical arguineni 
of his hon. friend the member for Bridport, 


j ] } ie j ‘ 
who said that if you had a distant colony 


ind complaints were made by that colony 


dgrainst the administration of the m¢ 


thet 


! 
country, no matter whet couduct 


had been regulated by a strict spirit of 


eK 
jJustuice—1 o matter whether the notions ol 


that COIOLLY 
from what 


then rights entertained by 
were unfounded — ro 


part of the 


mattel 
colony those complaints pro 


ceeded, but in such a case you oueht to 


effect a separation between the colony and 
the parent state on terms. Ile 
knew not, as had already been said by 


another hon. Me 


amicable 


were willing 
argument, 
Ile kine Ww not 
to what parts of this empire such a doctrine, 


! | 
inber, WW he 
He 
to discuss that plilosophica 
| a] . . ] ] 
whither it would lead him. 


{ 


if allowed to pr vail, might not at some 
period of out history be applied. 
not whether, if his hon. Friend 
at the time of the 


of Han 
he would have 


Ile knew 
had lived 
accession of the Hous 
ver to the throne of these realms, 
said, Scotland being at that 
time unfriendly to the Hanoverian suece 
sion, that as the per ple of Scotland wished 
| then 
, and that the 
two countries ought to 
repealed. He did think 


to discuss this question 


lave a sovere ion of anoth r race 


desire ought to be gratified 
union between the 
be immediate ly 
that if they were 
as a mere abstract proposition, it would be 
found that it stood indeed on very plausibl 
data, but that it with 


the dominion of a great empire, incon- 


was irreconcilable 


sistent with our position among the nations 
of the world, and as he believed, in the 
end, totally destructive of all social orde: 
and happiness. But supposing we wer 
way to that theoretical and 
extreme proposition of his hon. Friend, 
should we avoid, as he stated we should 
avoid, the bad feelings which would be 
engendered by civil war, and the disaffee- 
tion and discontent which at present, to a 
certain extent, unhappily prevailed in 
Canada? Did his believe, 
after the speeches which he had heard that 
night—did he really believe that those bad 


to give 


hon. Friend 
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* ; ; : 
tion of such a course fiad he not! 


] + rn ] ! aie 
enough to demonstrate to him, that if 


Majesty’s Ministers should be ill-adv: 


enough {Oo pursue such a line OF poti 
! rtion of ] ( 


harge port ner i S Sub] 

ee ! \ nicl } ’ 1; ri 
Lower Canada would be doomed to inst 
nre MTrIDNTLOL t! { th Uv nid ) > rity ti; 
proscl pt! lM, Lihat they wouid [ subject 


to the loss ol their property, wma woul 
in danger of their lives, if Goverm 
should abandon them at once tot 
of their enemies? Had the I 
heard—not indeed from a Cana 
from one of French d 
less likely to sympathize wi Ib thative 


this country, but from a Member « 


House- a sort Of Satisfaction expre 
the desertion ol British troops, nd 


expressed that they would fail in the ir 


leviance to those colours to which he 
they would always be attached ? Had 
they seen, on the part { i Nc ml r ol 
House, a sort of or| iting over the « 

cation of public and private property 
Canada—a confiscation of property 


settlement of which was sanctioned 


Act of Parliament, given to British settlers 


under the most solemn sanction of th 
acquired as it was by thi proceeds of t 
own property, which was laid out 


/ 


Canadian lands Had they not witn 


a sort of d ont expres dat the pros| 


of these lands be Ing contiscate d, and tl 
: ; 


persons being driven penniless from th 


homes, and this by a Member of a B 


louse of Commons If he were to c 
ply with the Specuic pro] Sition ¢ f rs he 


Friend the Member for Bridport, 
hon. Friend « xpect that trar 
be restored in Lower Canada, and 
protection could be afforded by th 
vernment to all classes of her Maj 
subjects in that country? He must 


mind his hon. Friend that Governm« 


would not be acting a part which be 


the Ministers of the British Crown, if tl 


and his hon. Friend might know that th 


s ! 
Is Strug@gie aga 


who were foremost in tl 0 
the lawful authority of the Crown 


alwavs been actuated by the most dead 


} 


animosity against British subjects livi 


in the same country as themselves. 


did not believe, from the inf 


which had reached him, that the parti 


engaged in upholding the cause of re 
lion were so much influenced by an 


stract love for a particular form of ¢ 


° ‘ ' ° . 
feelings WOL vD ot rid of Dy tl » acit 


1 : ] . 1 ‘ 
did not give protection to British subjec 


Stifution, as by those violent feelings wh 


























































r | 4] 
nances of their Governme i 1) 
: } » +} ] { 

course, ever, O© evt sin tp ay vy 


i he itil 
| ) ry) I 

hee | 1h (i j -” ing } 

' 4 , 

on t part of the Canadtan Assemb] 

t . 1 
i t i l hh 
i { j loti, ( | 
Hey a) | | ( { Ot ij \\ 
] } } ‘ 6} + } 
1ON I | to ft \ iV. { 
! P A 
that Lherelol th | } t } 
| ’ | 
bath \ } ( i 

" 

not ¢ t mat i 

+] ] } 
With Fe ra ) | 


) i i ' i ti i 
( na ( , cont ‘ ¢ aaiies ‘e 
1 | 1 
t1i0n O1 that t \ Ra i ) ch - 
proved, t! t (rover! t had re 
+} ] 
to expect that n two uses 1 { 
' ! } 
togvet In concel ihis country 
} +] r 
ne rj L€ ad to xX tf ( 1 
| 
1> | 
British ects, nor we funds 1 d 
In the roy e ny} i fOr thei n 
‘ ep) 1 ‘ 1 \ 
Canadian purpe » but \ 
i cael atte Se 
mY th ; nwas, 1 i sia 
{ a Ee 
Ve ( ti Ou er Cully 
: : 
Phat w ne of the demands of the ¢ 
nadian but th 
] | 4 ] 
lbat ft iuXCCUTIV ( ncli murda 
} : ] 
pl iced on the same tootinge as the mem- 


of the Administration in this coun- 
try; and that they should be removabl 
ey did not P ssess 1e confidence 


Ass« n bly. 


ence. Such a demand he understood it 
tobe. It wast aren ) f the re- 
moval of a eriev , but it was 0 
to have a constitut | a] t n 
independ nt constitution u ty 
mnpos t th 0 5 al (70- 
verninent nada ) Dy 

at the pleasure of the Assembly, and act 
al the same time upon ( ra which tl y 
received from the Queen’s Government at 


home. When, therefore, this demand of 
theirs to become an Independent state was 
refused, they, on their part, refused the 


t 


, ' 
imie machine 





it this country the e 


proposed 


to take 


| ‘ 
chine in motion azvain—was no act o 








measure of finance, | 1 measure of de- 
fenee $ it W t defer 1v¢ position which 
England had taken up, in order that the 
provincial administration might be cat 


ried on by some means of 


But' fore, that 





| +] , 
reven tt th Crovernment had coneeded 
' ? ? ] } 
tiie demands, he did not know that even 
¢] , es 
»V OS meah mouid have secured 
j ‘ | t 
tl wmiqui ity SUpPDPOS the two He uses 1 al 
. it 
! a | y \ i british i | 
i i ' { | 
hould not | utO { nler Qu Cc Ol 
Montreal. The ( rn indeed, n 
{ if | t 1,] 
iV re} i t. H i) Lhe Vouta 
, , 
| I ) SMISsS hii { Ss, and | 
A 4 1, | ¢ ' ri 
i i i i ul t i il 
{ 
{ v ¢ " ti 
! . + | 
i with ft 
. ' Lift 
i On f ( i 
| () | 
VT | { 
vi‘ | l I Vl ( i il 
ret { ma { i \ ( ( 
EIieCLvVe, y \ \ ( l | 
| vert nt ' 0 inet 
He would 1 tam, therefore, that th 
! » featur Oo; sembiat yet 7 
} \ ican ! t ( nacdiar tests 
ccept that the forn carried on 
+ 4 
Hist ( ( ) S| VO } Ain - 
) nd that tl x vith one of 
] ¢ ! 
our American ¢ ite iq not Ik 
| | + ot { | 
to deal in confident prec yns. He had 
not prea Lu t quest ould b 
ttled by tl lutions passed by Var- 
iia! nt mn 8) earl part of th veal 
Y } Die ] } ] 
Iie had certainly uid, that | hoped the 
eee 1] \ } ! 
opinion of that House would have a great 
moral \ ht with the people of Lower 
{ t 
. : 
Canada. H must however say, with 
yl ¢ t + + | t vit} nol } 
remard to th ( t, thal ithougn | 
E +. 
would not make any confident predictions, 
i 
1 ' c ee 
i) had no apprel ns i the 1 It 
At the ne time, he | duty to 
] ] ' | { ‘ 
declare, that | lid not look for d to 
+ EA a6 | ‘ 
he maintenar British authority and 
Brit dom! n conti {to th express 
, ’ rr 1 : 
wish of t ' in peopl but he ay 
not think, that the peopl 1 Canada wel 
' i 
it heart $po 1 to the british Crown. 
His Dellel 1 tuoat the resistance HICh 
| } } a er Oe, 
had been made, had been irtilicrally pro- 
moted. His belief was, that if by fan 





] ] 
to, that there was no reascn why the 
f nad wld | 11) 
afiairs of Canada could not be conducted 
- ! } | : 
In accordant with the inte sts of the 
Canadian people ; and he saw no reason 


why, that people being Ii htly taxed, and 
suffering no grievance in the administra- 
tion of the law, they should not remain, 
altel this witation had subsided, unde 


British dominion, and subject to the 
Crown of this country. Ile said, there 


notwithstanding il that had 

















foreign Po 


say, “ at 
which | 


and pros| 


a contest wil 
ind they wou 
! 


had shone 
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rally prevailing grievance 
they went into the consideration of a sub- 


ject of this kind, he should fairly look to 
this fact to form an opinion as to the 
but could any 


documents on the table, and 


nature of the erievance. 


one read the 
say that no grievances or just 


complaint eCXiIst¢ d in Can ida 4 Had they 


not for the last ten years had the subj ct 
constantly before them? Had not nu- 
merous Committees sat up stairs and 
Commissions been sent ou to Cunada 
which had furnished several reports ¢ Thad 
they not also statements made by persons 


! } 
hake ahid 


attairs im that country 


And were 


competent to authorised to 
make thie state of 


known to the Parliamen 


they now to be told that the only cause of 


complaint that existed in Canada was 
imaginary, and that the 
the pre sent state of thines was, t 
discontented had 
by certain partisans to 
some philosophical dogmas which were 
unconnected with 
He could understand that the noble Lord 
was anxious to maintain the British do- 
minion in its present extent, and was most 


whole 
1 
hat a few 
persons been hied on 
Freneh support 


any real @rievances ? 


desirous of preventing the separation of 


any, even minute, portions of it; but hi 
would ask they to be 
people had nothing to do with the mode in 


It was 


were 


which justice was administered ? 
an evil that had lony 
just complaint in Canada that the judges 
selected to preside in the courts in that 
colony were the least capabk that could 


They bad Jong complained, 


been a subject ol 


be appointed. 
and had at last been 
by the continued insults that had been 
offered to them. = ‘1 Lord 
there was no analogy between the cases of 
Canada and the United States: the latter 
he said was a struggle for a great prin- 


voaded to resistance 


noble said 


| 

i} 
} 
A 


ciple and for the attainment of an impor 
tant and just object, and that he rejoiced 
at the result. The noble Lord stated, that 
there was no analogy between the cause of 
the people of the United States and thi 
cause put forward by those who advocated 
the cause of Canada. Now, it appeared 
to him that the case of Canada was the 
stronger of the two; for the United States 
had for some time submitted to the Legis- 
lative pre-eminence of that House; and 
their principal complaint arose after a 
great delay, namely, that the British legis- 
lature had no right to tax the people of 
the colonies without their assent and con- 


causes of 


cause of 


told th it the 


{COMMONS} 
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Whenever currence ; but in Canada they had an As- 


Sith those of 
House of Commons; and be- 


sembly with functions coeval 
a British 
cause that Assembly did not choose to sub- 
mit to the control and authority of the 


Upper Chamber, that House in the pleni- 


b] 

tude of its power was called upon to 
sanction steps most unconstitutional in 
their nature; taking from the tieasury of 
that country monies which had ber } 
voted by the Assembly for internal pur- 
poses, a aevote th n tO purposes 
ilt LY ¢ i raneous. Lh noble Lord 
said, a 1 dye had no d sire ¢O 20 pall 
the conviction in his mind, that this would 
be only pa tial contest: but he had rea 

son to believe that the disturbances in 
Canada would be of a more serious and 
di termined character. The whole country 
must now understand t! e character of th 


in Canada, for hitherto they 


proceedings 


had not felt de ep interest in these matters, 

connected as they were with a distant 

colony; but now that the people under- 
} 


stood the grounds upon which the contest 
proceeded, they would express their opin- 
It had ever hitherto 
heen admitted thatevery free people should, 
by its Representatives, declare how it would 
be YTOVET LE d rf 


ions on the subject. 


and it was for them to say 
should be by an 
appointed by the 

bv ol el ected by 


rhis, indeed, Was one of the first 


whether :t Mxecutive 
Crown, Ol 
universal suffrace. 
every free Government. 


Whethe: ol not the 


Canada 


people ol 


were well advised in their course 
was not for him to say; 
clear that the 
meant to Say that the p ople of © 


were not competent to declare what th 


of pro eding if 


but It was Crovernment 


ynad t 


form of Government was which they con- 
sidered most consonant to their best i 
sts. The noble Lord said that if they 
this feeling in (¢ 


impossible to say where it would 


tere 
did not cheek inada it 
would b 
Stop ; and he seemed to think that almost 
the existence of the 
country de pended on the 
people of Canada. Tle 
thought so little of the stability of the con- 
stitution of the 
depended on the success of an alterca- 
colony or that 
the same independence that 


constitution of the 
defeat of thi 
not one 


was who 


country as to suppose it 


with a giving to 


' 1 
tne colony 


tion 


we enjoyed ourselves would impair thi 


power or diminish the independence of the 
Crown, On the contrary, they would show 
how little they apprehend 7 ral weel from 
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external violence by extending to others | son, of justice, h ity 


w 4 i} uct 
the same blessings of free Government | the medium of British llery— t bvth 
which they themselves enjoved. roar of 1 of 


Mr. Wakley could not allow the di vate yavonels, ut tl if id §s thi 


‘ ii 
to close without asking one question. Th ts which 1 in nt Dy 
debate had now lasted six hours, and | vould suger Nothing was more foolish, 
would ask any hon. Member whether ther thing 1 ited m strongly that u 
was one single fact which had been | t nate state ot mind, than f men 
communicated by the Government witl { o WI to ecd j 
which he was not before acquainted ? Had | tl 1 ther 1 ; 
Government no information to give? He! their faul ivour t thi 
wished to know whether on the 1]6t] { t 1 hay ad. H 


January they would be equall: 

or equally taciturn This was t ti 

ing the House « t| | a) i | >| il 

with proper respect, whi blood a itd 
whose treasure would be poured 
support of the « 


seemed to be indicated by the sp 1 of ‘ r f 


the noble Lord. If the noble Lord were ( ida, He would en hem t 
to tranquillise that country to-morrow at ml lecl th O} n  t] 
the point of the bayonct, what species of  s1 b l then eall upon the Memb 
tranquillity would he produce? A tran ft i{ to reit ‘thos pions 
quillity under which there would undoubt- | t re-opening of Parliament the 16t 


j I i m il 
} } Re ¢ y : ; } ; 1} 
edly be concealed a feeling of revenge, aj of yuary [f th ople of England did 

A i 
ones : : : ; 
fe ling which would only thirst for an ! not ma a strong maniiesta i feeling 


portunity to satisfy itself. He would tell! in reference to the course which her 


the noble Lord what he must already be} Majesty’s Ministers seemed determined to 


} | eu i 1¢ 
aware of, that the time had come when! pursue, he feared very much that th 
intelligence was not to hb controlled by | « mntry ld be we ’ ’ lin o1 of th 
that speck s of brute force which the au-| most unjust, cruel, and ¢ ppressiv ir- 
thorities in this country seemed to be so de- | fa ver undertaken bv a evi l nat 
sirous of employing. [Even at the eleventh If they did It mence in ea 
hour he implored her Majesty’s Govern- the province of ( la, it \ { in 
ment to hold out to Canada the olis possible for any m that House or else- 
branch of peace. In doing so they would. wh to predict where or wh uld | 
indeed evince more magnanimity of cis- { stilit Had th 
position than they could possibly lay claim 1 Lord, the S tary of State for tl 
to even if their present proceedings were Hon D) nt newspap 
covered with the glory of aconquest. HH ‘ had 1 | shed that day in 
implored of them to acknowledge that | meant tl nd edition of 
they were in error, In resisti he wishes Jhe J S 


of the people—to tell the Canadians at from Canada the burning of. vill 
once that the @ 
complained were just, and tt ) | 
Government), expressing regret that su to t n Lord, | US believed 


- a ] +} ] 4 } } 
rievances Of which they ind ick r ad slau I r Of hier 
h 


it they (f > Vin) tvs ' 4 1] nut r 24 


erievances should ever have existed, we that such intelligence w pread 
ready and disposed to redress them, In- throughout th ty through tl ied 
quiry had been made into the subject in a public joun not a word 3 kt 
1828, but had the grievances then proved up 


ib] it the Colontal-oth in 
to have existed been redressed ? On the Downing-street. Surely that was t] 
contrarv, it was notorious that they bad) way in which the noble Lord ild hope to 
not, but that they had remained unre- secure the support of t la- 
dressed up to the present hour. THlon. tion—certainly it vy mode by 
Gentlemen opposite asked how was it which | could give satisfaction. He 
possible they could hold communion with would sit down by imploring her M sty’s 
a people who were in a state of rebellion? | t : 1 to 
Ile would answer, that they should « ( idl 


mune with them through the voice of rea- Mr. Leader said, t h ul | taxed 
VOL. XXXIX, {fu 


ries § 
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Duchess of Kent. 


different view of the subject from himself. 
These attacks upoi 


{COMMONS} 


very severely by those who had taken a] whom his Amendment related. 


him had been com- | 


menced by the hon. Member for Ashbur- | 
ton, from whom he did not anticipate an | 


attack, and were concluded by the nobl 
Lord, from whom he did 

attack. It had been supposed that he had 
expressed something like a feeling of re- 


joicing and gratification at the prospect of 


i 
the defeat and desertion of the British 


Now, nothing was 
his intention than expressing anvthing like 
such a fee 


troops. 


la. Ifsuch 
l 


rouse, he 


his fellow-countrymen in Cana 
had been the | 


impression of the 
could only say that he 


had no intention to 


express any such feeling, as it did not 
represent the state of his 
he intended to state was, that the British 
troops were like ly to desert, and that a 
ereater foree would be arrayé d against the 
British toops in Canada than the Govern- 
ment or the House seemed to eX pec t, and 
that they were very likely to meet with 
checks and defeats. 


Mr. Hume « x press dd 


noble Lord would lay on 


l hope that the 

the table the 
papers re lative to l pper Canada and the 
other North American provinces, as well 
as Lower Canada. 

Lord John Russell replied, that the 
papers relative to Lower Canada, which 
would be presented to-morrow had oc- 
cupied so such time in their preparation 
that he feared that all the papers re lative 
to Upper Canada could not be laid on the 
table; they should, 
with as little delay as possible. 

Motion for Committee of Sup; ly with- 


however, br furnished 


drawn. 


DucuEss or Kent.] On the motion 
that the Report of the Duchess of Kent’s 
Annuity Bill be received, 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that howeve1 pain- 
ful it was to him to rise for the purpose of 
again moving the amendment upon whi h 
he had last night taken the sense 
Ilouse, yet he could not hesitate perform- 
ing that which he considered his duty under 
any cireumstances. He would take that 
opportunity of deprecating the indecent de- 


eree of laughter with which his observations 


of the 


, . . ? 
upon this subject were last nicht received | 
| 


by the members of her Mayjesty’s Govern- 


ment—who must have supposed that he | 


with an undue regard to the 


was acting 


feelings of that 


¢ 


itlustrious individual to 


anticipate an | 


‘ ; 
further from } 


} esas ] i? ‘ 
linge at the defeat and disastet Ol | 


mind. Ail that | 


| 
) Charge. 
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He must 
however, that a supposition 
came with a very bad erace from them, 


say, such 
and that he considered there was much 
greater disrespect exhibited towards her 
Royal Highness in the laughter which 
came from the Ministerial benches than 
there was in any observation which fell 
He beeged to repeat that 


fest possible re spe t for that 


from his li Se 
1 } I 
he had the 
illustrious ladv, and acted solely from a 
seuse of duly. With respect to the motion 
he last nicht made, he only wished to 
observe that many Gentlemen, who on the 


} } 


os ¥ 1 4] 
husti os professed themseives the advo- 
, 


cates ol re 


form and retrenchment, went 
Government upon 
from the performance ol 


that duty which many of them had pro 


out and voted with th 
it, and shrunk 
1 ¢] 1} ; ; 
mised they would on that oc asion dIs 
As the hon. Member for Bridport 


} had said that night, “* Their conduct would 


' 


have been very different ifa general elec 
Ile had two 
other clauses he wished to have added to 
the Bill; but as he had not 
of them he was afraid he could not mov 
their adoption by the House without first 
having done si Under these circum- 
stances be should again take the senseofth: 
House upon the amendment he last night 
submitted to it. ‘The gallant Membe: 
moved * That it shall be lawful for he: 
Majesty to give and grant, by letters pa- 
tent, under the Great Seal of Great Bri 
tain, to her Royal Highness Maria Louisa 
Victoria, Duchess of Kent, for the term 
of her natural life, for the adequate pri 


vision for her said Royal Highness, a cer- 


tion were near at hand.” 


viven notice 


rannuity of 22.Q000/ 


tain annual payment o 
of lawful monies of Great Britain, in lieu 
30.0002.” 

Mr. Harvey hoped the hon. Gentlemar 
would give notice of any further amend 
ments he might have to propose to thi 
Bill, and not allow his proposition to b 


of the prop sed grant of 


received by the House with ridicule. HH: 
was one of those who thought ther 
was no reason whatever for the haste and 
hurry which had been evinced in passin 
this Bill—and wh: hat this 
30,0002. ought not to be granted to th 
Duchess of Kent, under all circumstances. 
He trusted th 


would not, 


conside r¢ d t 


hon. and gallant Gentil 
man therefore, allow himsel! 
to be moved from his mild course. 

Amet dment 


CElTVv< d, 


withdrawn. Report re 
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HOUSE OF LOEDS, ful in itself likely f 
Saturday, December 23, 1837. fC RR ERASEEO USD) ol pel 5‘? 
n more it s ncun t y 
MINUTES. Bill Read first t —Duchess of K st p b] ) t it 
Annuity, a ee of \\ R 
Petition present By t NI of I I ."s be 
from several Parishe 4 ( fM un relere to this sf 
Abolition of Tith 1 1€ ‘ir, h | 
Her Majesty went in state to the House | * rs it arrangement | 
of Peers to-day to give her assent to the S F 
Civil List Bill, and thank the Parl thoug t two g 
for it. The Commons having been ( x $ 
moned to the bar of the House of Peer Ny I . 
The Speaker then addressed l \] \ | 
jesty to the following effec _ , t 
! OF & ly i | 
“ Mosr Gracious Si \ ( R | : 
“We, your Majesty’s faithful Common : ssion to the t t 
approach your Majesty with dutiful Wajesty ers In 
spect. In making provision for 1 sup- | | pai r ey 
port of the dignity and honour of | im, should be ttled fe 
Crown we have acted in a liberal and | t D : Kent, 5 
confiding spirit, trusting that that whic crown having devolved uy 
has been freely granted will be so ad- | dans Rioval H 
ministered as to conciliate the favour and i irom th orea tila 
command the respect of your Majesty's | v xpense on account of wd 
people. I now beg leave to tender to you 1 st be SSIV 
Majesty a Bill, entitled “ An Act for the | voted Parlian for, in pl 
support of her Majesty’s household, and | w was termed her Royal Highness’s 
of the honour and dignity of the Crown }1 er proximity to the throne had rath 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain | d ished than augmented the demands 
and Ireland, to which we humbly pray pon her income. To this proposition h 
your Majesty will be pleased to give your | was persuaded that a cordial and unani- 
royal assent.” | mous assent would have been given. He 
Her Majesty rose and curtsied in ac- | de ply felt, and gratefully acknowledged 
know ledement. | | WwW mut the country was indebted to 
The royal assent was then given to the | her Royal Highness for the unwearied 
Bill in the usual form, and also to tl : TU id sound discretiol CRE WE ERE 
Slave Compensati n Bill, the Jur I Hig sii lsup rm 
Sessions Bill, the Houses of Parliar Ol ‘ loved Queel 
Bill, the Municipal Declaration Bill | I cht . : 
Prisoners’ Conveyance (Ireland) Bill, and | we hur 
several Naturalization Bills nal Ltac n> 
The House adjourned to Tuesday |! 5 S 
16th of January. | bia cn ol 
| | teri 
{ ( pot I » { \ { t both 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, ii na ¢ ( i custom 
Saturday, December 23, 1837. —_ 
| | | pes Crapeerate 
MINUTES.] Bill. Read a first t —O paneey { iy nothing ¢ mea 
Diciiies peel. Ge ak Yond, en a lat It was crucl and unjust to poison 
Vote by Ballot tl minds ith infiat | ] . 
whit tended to make ( Nin i 
DucieEss or Kenv.] On the Order of | themselves above what they oug to 
the Day ior the third reading of the | think, and forget that they are by natu 
Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill being read, | subject to lik passions with the wicked 
Sir G. Sinclair said, that he rose with |and to like infirmities with the eak. 
great reluctance to address the House on | The question 1 before t [i 
this occasion; but the more any duty was | vers imple o1 is neitl ore t 
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less than this—namely, whether an_ illus- 
tiious personage could enjoy all the com- 
forts and maintain all the splendor of her 
rank upon a clear income of 22,000/. per 
unnum, amounting to above 4002. per 
week—an income equivalent to the laying 
of sixty golden sovereigns upon the break- 


fast table every morning, and this without 


{COMMONS} 





whatever—no house-rent 
taxes —- Kensineton Palace and | 
Clairemont kept up at the public expense 


any deduction 


at 


fluctuations in 
of property—no local burdens 


—no ill-paid rents—no 
the value 
—no insurances to provide for younger 
children. He could not lay his hand 
upon his heart, and maintain the inade- 
quacy of such an income for such a pur- | 
pose, and he must, therefore, respectfully | 
object to the new grant of 8,000/. per 
annum, One sentiment was often uttered 
by Gentlemen, and loudly cheered on all | 
sides, which was not nearly so often ex- 
pressed by candidates on the hustings as | 
by Members in the House — namely a 
disregard for popular applause. He should 
be sorry to purchase the approbation 
of any individual, or class of persons, by 
a sacrifice of principle ; but he must say, 
that, in his opinion, it required more moral } 
courage to brave the frowns of a court, | 
from which honours and affluence might | 
be expected, than to disregard the smiles 
of the people, who had nothing to give or 
to take away. He thought, that profuse 
or unnecessary grants to the members of 
the Royal Family tended to bring the 
Monarchy into discredit and the House | 
into contempt. He had acted consistently 
in this view of the subject, and not without 
a sacrifice of private feeling and of per- 
sonal interest. He well remembered, that 
in L819 a proposition was brought before 
Parliament for allowing 10,000/. to the 
Duke of York, as custos of his royal | 
fither~—a proposition submitted by a Tory 
Government, which he was supporting, 
and strenuously opposed by the Whigs, 
who were not then in power, and 
politically adverse to his Royal 
Highness. In spite of his Royal High- 
hess’s proximity to the Throne (to which 
he was immediate heir presumptive), in 
spite of his eminent and acknowledged 
the head of the army, Mr. 
Tierney, the then Whie leader, mace an 
eloquent appeal against the grant, and 
two divisions took place, on both of which 
he had the good fortune to vote with the 
noble Lord opposite, and all the principal 


wee 


services at 





| what they might. 
| press d himself calmly and respectfully : 
ithe duty which had devolved upon him 
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Whigs of that day—one proposition being, 
that the 10 ,000/. should be charged on 
his Majesty’s privy purse, a course which 
he humbly thought might with singular 
propriety have been followed on this occa- 
sion. Times are now changed, and the 
Whigs are in the full tide of court favour ; 
but his own principles continued the same ; 
he would act in 

1819, be the 


1837 as he had done in 
to himself 
Ife hoped he had ex- 


consequences 


was a very irksome one, Sut he had 
followed the dictates of his cunscientious 
conviction, and should content himself 
with entering his protest against the grant, 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that if the dis- 
sent which had been expressed proceeded 


lonly from those with whom he generally 


differed, he would not think it necessary to 


| express any opinion : but when that dissent 


had been expressed by one whom he so 


'much valued and respected as his hon. 


Friend, the Member for Caithness, he 
should not be doing justice to his own 
feelings if he did not state his opinions in 
a few words. He hoped that he should, 
equally with his hon, Friend, be found 
indifferent to the smiles of a Court, or the 
frowns of the people, in the honest and 
conscientious dis¢ harge of his duty. How- 


lever, he did not think that this “question 


was to be decided by reference cither to the 
one or to the other. The question was 
merely one of calculation, and was to be 
considered in reference to the actual situa- 


| tion of the illustrious person in reference to 


whom this grant had been proposed. — It 
had not been stated that it had been in the 
course of probability that the Duchess of 
Kent might have been Queen of England. 
If her husband had lived, she would now 
have been Queen Consort : and this ought 
not to be forgotten in estimating her actual 
position relatively to their only child and 
to the Throne. As it was, she was now 
the mother of the Queen—a position cer 
tainly far more prominent and exposed to 
a greater scale of expenditure, and en- 
titled to more consideration, than that 
which she recently occupied. He be- 
lieved that the amount now proposed 
was not the utmost which was origin- 
ally proposed for her Royal Highness, 
and that the country was indebted to the 
disinterestedness of her Royal Highness 
for the refusal of a much larger sum ina 
different shape. There was a prevalent 


rumour abroad which he believed to be 








ESS 
na 
‘nt 


be 
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true, but which he did not mean to call 
upon the noble Lord either to affirm o1 
deny, that a much greater sum had been 
proposed to hic r Royal Hignn ss’ AC ept- 
ance in another shape. There Was a report 
that the payment of her Royal Highness’s 
debts had been offered and had been dis- 
tinctly refused. He bad had no commu- 
nication with her Royal Highness, nor did 
he know anythivg of her debts, or whether 
she had any debts, but if sucha r port 
were well founded he thought that they 
were indebted to her Royal Highne 38's 
liberality. He could not refrain from 
repeating his regret that any opposition 
to the Bill should come from that side of 
the House; and, in conclusion, he hoped 
the House would cordially concur in the 
thirdreading of the Bill. 

Sir #. Codrington expr sed his full 
approbation of the grant in question, 
The people of England would readily pay 
for services to the country, and he con- 
sidered her Royal Highness had rendered 
most valuable service by her wh 
deportment, as also by the manner 
which she had educated her illustriou 
daughter. 


Colonel Sibthorp - Though he had 
heard the right hon. Baronet ¢ xpress his 
regret that the Opposition to the Bill should 
come from that side of the House, he must 


tell that Right hon. Baronet that hi 
might pursue what 

he thought proper, but at the same tim 
the hon. Baronet must leave him the sam 
libe rly to pul 
public affairs he thoug! this duty presc ibed. 
Thouch he sat on that side of the Hot 
he would not be bound to the politics of 
that side or any other. He could wit! 
perfect consistency oppose any measui 
which he did not lke, come from what 
side of the House it might. The two hon. 
Baronets who had preceded him had _ said 
it was with pain they spoke upon th 
measure. It was with pain that h 
considered such an important subject 
had fallen to his hands as to oppose the 
nefarious doings of that Government which 
came in on the principles of economy and 
retrenchment. He had no doubt but 
there were debts, and it would hav 
been much more honest and manly had 
the Government at once come forward and 
laid the state of the case before the House. 
Though he had been unsuccessful in his 
endeavours to reduce the allowance to 
22,000/., yet he would persevere in his 


lat line of public conduct 


, 
sue what line of conduct 1 









) 


~ 
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duty, and bring forward two othe motions. 


The Spe then Those motions can only 


be made after the Bill has been read a 
third time. 


Colonel Sihthorp would content him- 
| n, with protesting against the Bill, 
dw uid move the clauses after the Bill 
d been read a third time. This grant 
unneecess ry nd une ible d-for on ¢ very 
He (Colonel Sibthorp) could 


reet what he owed to the public, 
would not buy favour from anyone 

y cting what he CO sidered to bea 
pu duty. He had only expressed his 
h { undiscutsed opinions, and he 
da reason to retract one svilable of 
what he had uttered. But, with such a 
LY the present it app ired to him to 
IMpOssioi to Oj pos the Bill. 

[Te should, no doubt, have to give an 
i of hisconduct to thi coustituency 


represented, “ Hear,” from Captain 


echel ; He feared not what the or illant 


ht have to say, and he had no 





lat he shouid co with iSa clear a 
cience to his constituency as the hon. 
lant ¢ iptain wi uld. He had no 
ubt the same result would then follow 


had followed the late election—namely 


sreturn to parliament bya large majority 


Ctors. Hi did not intend toa vide 


t life. fe the 
1 Royal H ness 

iV ent innuity of 
iwt of G Britain, in 


Prov ide d 


Os eon a na RRR Ot 
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that is to 


say, immediately after such marriage, or such 


case absolutely and entirely cease 


period absence, or, at any rate, from an 
Tle the payment of the quarterly portion 
that may be first due, and such portion of an- 


nuity shall be hereafter wholly void of any 


claim whatever on the part of her Royal IHigh- 


ness Maria Louisa Victoria.” 
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Adjournment, 


inquire ito the edueation bestowed, and 

to suggest what other course would be 

the most suited, to make her, if it should 

please Providence that she should be 
? , | 

called upon, fit to reign over this country. 

Another grant had been made by Parlia- 


ment in 1831: no condition was annexed 


‘to that grant; the same confidence befor 


Lord John Russe ll Op} OS va the bringing 
up of the clauses. One hundred thousand 
eae ee 


pounds nad been granted LO the (uct 1) 


Dowager, and no condition was attached 
rrant, either with regard to her re 
in this country or in any othe 
respect. As to the Duchess of Kent, he 
thought that it would be 


aa 
to the 


sidence 


unbecoming Lo 
y Su h re strictions as those now 
proposed to the House. He begged to |! 
recal the attention of hon. M 


PnpOse any 


embers toa 
umstances connected with he 
\ Duchess of Went. 
When upon the death of her husband, 
bts had been incurred, it was 
to be remembered that her Royal High 
ness had thi t nuptation before hei Ihe 


ho had been born and bred a foreiene: 


( il Highie S the 


to vo to another country and to resid 
Princess 
The Duchess of Kent, however 


preferred her duty to what might be con- 


there durine the tufaney of th 
Victoria. 
sidered her inclination, and determined 
upon bringing up her daught r here. In 
LOZ5,~14 was proposed by the Ministry of 
the day, to increase the grant to “hes 

| rey did propose it, and 


1rOova blig ineSs t 


to that proposal no condition W 3 attached. 
If it were ever proper to propose such a 
condition that was the proper time for | 
doing it, as the Duchess of Kent then had 
the care of her daughter, and the main 
object of the grant was to be applied for 
that purpose. 
ticle nce in hi r 


P irliament sl owed its con~ 

Royal Hi 
with res} cE tO another royal person, 
linposed 
doing this, they felt no disposition to im- | 
pose restrictions upon her Royal High- 
ness, and the confidence then reposed had 


| 
ohn SS 5 while, } 


> } 


Parliament restrictions ; but, 


well deserved, and was 


) ae + 
Beside Ss. 


been nroved to be 
fully sustained. as they were 
aware, the Duchess of Kent having the 
best preceptors for the Queen, he must 
mention this fact, which he did not know 
had been stated before, that when the | 
present Queen was eleven years of age, 
not content with what she had done, the | 
Duchess of Kent referred to the Arch- | 


aoe Se eae or sae : , 
bishop of Canterbury, to the Bishop of | 
t A t 


London, and the Bishop of Lincoln, to 


i not been mispl iced. 


reposed in her Royal Highness by Parlia- 


}ment was continued; and he thought 


that no one could contradict the assertion 
that that confidence of Parliament had 
Having, then, upon 
former occasions, made these grants with 


lout any restriction, now that they were to 


express their gratitude for the care that 
had been bestowed upon the Sovereign, 
and when they had to consider that het 
Royal Hizhness was now nearer to the 


Throne than she had been then—now, 

when they had to do this, was there not 
} } ] } 

to be the same liberality manitested to 


un her task 


wards her Royal Tlighness, whi 


thad been suceessfully performed? = In 


4 
. ‘ ] ] 7 
such circumstances, he considered it would 


be most unbecomim it would be most in- 


| dec nt, if the motion propose dl were to be 


» ’ . 
suecessful, nd that re rictions were im- 


only be regarded as 


ts of her Royal 


{ ] 
pose dad Which Cour 


derogatory to the met 


Highness 


Mr. Briscoe, in ipporting the Bill 

declare d, in reply to the hon. and rallant 
' d 

Membet for Lineoln, that it Was his 


opinion that her Majesty’s Ministers wer 
entitled to the eratitud of the country. 
Bill passed. 


Clauses negatived, 


ApjourNMeENT. | Lord John Russell 
House, at its 
‘Tuesday, the 


having moved, that the 
rising, should adjourn to 
16th day of J uiuary, 
Lord G. Bentinck moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the House should be called 
over on Thursday, the 28th of December. 
He did not think it would become them 


| to sleep over the Christmas holidays. It 
| would be much more 
| House should meet and be prepared una- 


proper that the 


nimously to support the Government in 


lany strong measures that might be neces- 
| sary to put down the incipient rebellion in 
|Canada. He thought the House ought to 


meet as soon as possible, and express its 


| unanimous opinion to vote such supplies as 


would be sufticient to enable the Govern- 
ment to overwhelm this rebellion in its 
infancy. He therefore moved, that the 


House should adjourn to Thursday, the 
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298th of December. and be called over o 
that day. 

The House divided on t 
motion :—Ayi 


ee 








rated he was anxious t 





tion, and he would do so very b t 
the state of the Hous th reward 
ventilation. He certainly ad 8 
under the plan | y ad | put 
practice Ili the il | the | 
underwent m freq hang t 
under the old system. fhere w 
freshness in the air t! p | 
the new plan was att led \ 
disadvant wes Th I ) l 
hot and dry by th !) Which l 
went before ent House, t I 
Members wh re t 
throat \ i f t 
irritation unit suilerib Ij 
venture to LV, that | { ‘i 
who attended closely to thei 
fered more or | ae | I CiCTEd I 
of the atm spher in that ar 
had himself, inthe last S 
Scy rely, ind LS i \ 
return of that sufiering, u 
mode of ventilati e adopt 
would induce him to 1 in h 
he would not saerific lite for t 
benefit of any party. \ ntie! 
great scientile rep tatiol 1 dat 
mined the place Illi ¢ 1} 
(Mr. Wakl y); and, with ti 
of the Hor se. hy vould read 1 ~ 
ment which that centlem 1) 
up as the result of his examinati 
rentleman was Dr. Ai t, and - 
ment he drew up was as fol ; 
‘¢ Nlemorandum of an Inspection Hy 
this Dav, the 22d of Decem { 
the Arrangement for Ventilating and Warm 
ing the House of Com: 
“ In regard to \ ntilation, I found 
chimney-pump acting strongly, and ab 
a small part of its power, to cha 
air in the House in n hour or 
“Tn regard to heati [ found a « ( 
of flat iron boxes filled with hot water, and 


fil 
sufficient, apparently, to warm as much aii 


can be required for abundant vent ion i 
cold day. 
“ But in regard to ventilation, | 


fresh air entering the House through 1 
small openings in the floor, 


, ] | 


ar iol a ae - ' 
@ Carpet, On which necessarily is depo \ 


i 
i i 
i 
" 
\ « 
( 
y 
| 
) 
j 
J 
j 
‘\ i 
. 
i 
, Lieu { 
{ 
v 
if a 
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this matter before the | 
he would have been prepared | 
to make a further statement. In the first | 
place he must express a hope that no 
material alteration would be made in the 
present mode of ventilating the House 
without consulting with Dr. Reid, the 
original projector of the novel plan of 
ventilation. A very great improvement 
had undoubtedly been made under the 
direction of Dr. Reid. The House was 
ereatly indebted to that gentleman, and 
he hoped that the House would not allow 
the principles of Dr. Reid’s plan to be ap- 
plied in a somewhat altered form without 
first consulting Dr. Reid. 

Sir John C. Hobhouse said, that 
present mode of ventilation was still at- 
tended with great inconvenience and dan- 
ger. He had gone over the House 
pany with the hon. Member for 
and Dr. 
him that 
of much 


about to bring 


House, or 
, 


the 


in com- | 
Finsbury 
Arnott, and it did certainly é 
present system was capable 
amendment. He was not 
pared give a scientific 
subject, but it d 
alterations sugg 
feasible, and might introduced at 
small expense. He begged to be und 

as not by any means undervaluing 

of Dr. Reid 

of thi 


impro\ 
I 


ty)! | 
StTInRE 


the 


pre 


} 4 } 


opinion on tl 
id appear to him that tl 
Dr. Arnott 


iC 


to,i ‘ } | 
estea were 


by 


be 


vice S 
plans 
some 
hon, 

the thanks of 


* ' 
Memb 


this 


with him, 
« 7,’ 


1 LL, OUT qtoi said 
Jation of House was so impert 
he every 1 sufferc 


Mr. A. Vi) fe said, 


been in the House he 


d from it. 
that he had 
had suffered from 
cough toa avery great degree. He hoped 
that the Secretary the Treasury would 
not 2 a oe a small sum of money in order 
to Members, without a_ serious 
sacrifice, their duty to their 
stituents. | 
Mr. fF’. Baring was sure, that after the 
conversation that had passed, there would 
part ot the Govern- | 
wishes of the House ; | 
he could promise that | 


since 


Lo 


enable 


to do con- | 


be no objection on the 
ment to lorware 


conti Wy, 


} 1 
i the 


Oll thie 


{ COMMONS} 
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| lection 


| was very ore 


; or 


fupon the 
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their best attention should be applied to 
this subject. He could assure hon. Mem- 
bers that the Government would not be 
reluctant to incur any fair and reasonable 
expense in endeavouring to improve the 
ventilation of the House. With regard to 
what had been alr ady done, the Govern- 
ment acted the feeling that they 
were trying an experiment, and that, 
therefore, they ought not incur any 
large expense until there was some fair 
reason to suppose that the experiment 
would succeed. With respect to Dr. Reid, 
of course no measure ought to be taken 
without first consulting with him. His 
impression was, that Dr. Reid had already 
received remuneration for his services. As, 
his hon. Friend, the Member for 
L ceed. tated that such not the 
» he any be sorry to put his recol- 
against the statement of his hon, 
Friend. Before that evening had elapsed 
he would take care to make inquiries on 
the subject. 
Mr. Wakley said, that as the sense of 
House had been so unequivocally ex- 
yressed, it was not for him to 
rouble them with another word. He 
would only add that | that if 
ve. Reid had any prejudices on this sub- 
, he would be aided by those who had 
The existing evil 
it, and unless it was overcome 
d by means or other, 
satisHed that it would be 
ittended with serious results. 
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Mr. Hawes said, that whilst they were 
subj ct of the 
he would 
rht be 


ions, | 
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improvement of 
suggest that a greit 
improvement mi made in the mode 
of takine divis few gest that 
a second door should be made for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the taking of divisions. At 
present a division occupied a considerable 
time, Members who went out first 
necessarily came in last, and therefore all 
were desirous of being amongst the last to 
leave the House. If there were two doors, 
the Members might go out through one 
and return through the other; and as by 
this mode those who went out first would 
be the first to return, thought thata 
great saving of time would be effected. 

House adjourned till January 16. 
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